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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


JOHN NORDELL 


Is the Lord liable if Robertson ‘s not viable? 


IRREVEREND 
ROBERTSON 


And you thought Joe Biden had problems. Pat 
Robertson may soon be wanted by the law in 
Massachusetts — that is, if state authorities follow the 
advice of the Reverend William F. Schulz, president of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Association, who wants to 
see the GOP presidential candidate tossed in the 
hoosegow for violating the commonwealth’s 290-year- 
old statute banning blasphemy. With tongue firmly 
planted in cheek, Schulz says Robertson — the Virginia- 
based minister who has claimed his candidacy is 
“anointed by God” — runs the grave risk of breaking the 
state law that makes it a crime to “expose to contempt 
and ridicule the Holy Word of God.” As Schulz sees it, 
“If Robertson's candidacy is, as he and many of his . 
supporters claim, ‘anointed by God,’ then the Deity itself 
will be exposed to ridicule each time Robertson loses a 
primary or fails to finish first in the latest poll.” 

Noting that the maximum penalty for blasphemy is a 
one-year jail term, Schulz says now’s the time to 
prosecute Robertson, to ensure that the televangelist will 
be safely in the clink throughout next year’s primary 
season. If Attorney General Jim Shannon is lacking for 
evidence, we'd be happy to provide him with the results 
of a Marist poll of New York voters released Wednesday: 
Robertson’s anemic 1.6 percent showing, we're told, has 
countless New Yorkers chortling at the Deity’s inept 
handling of His candidate. 

— Francis J. Connolly 


Iannella: cancel that endorsement. 


VOTING BLOCK 


“T will not have my name affixed to anyone who feels 
that molesting children is something that should be 
encouraged,” Boston City Councilor Maura Hennigan 
Casey announced to her council colleagues at their 
September 30 meeting, summing up the sentiment 
behind the 9-2 vote to dismiss two of David Scondras’s 
aides, J. French Wall and Gary Dotterman, from their 
council positions. 

As the Phoenix reported last week, Dotterman and 
Wall were fired because of their involvement in the 
Committee for Civil Liberties and Sexual Freedom, an 
organization that claims “to aid both defendants.and 
alleged victims in legal cases which allege nonviolent, 
nonexploitative sexual activity between gay men or 


lesbians and teenagers.” Only Councilors Scondras and 
Charles Yancey voted against firing the two men. 

According to Scondras, several council members 
admitted privately that they wouldn’t have voted to fire 
French and Dotterman if this hadn't been an election 
year. But it turns out that their concern about votes may 
have cost them some. The Boston Lesbian and Gay 
Political Alliance has voted to rescind its endorsements 
of councilors Hennigan Casey, Christopher Iannella, : 
and Bruce Bolling, all of whom voted for the firings. The 
alliance plans to mail brochures with the word 

“rescinded” stamped across each of the three 
lawmakers’ faces to 3000 people this week. 
— Maureen Dezell 


DOUBLE NEGATIVE 


After every political disaster, there are countless 
opportunities for pundits to issue forth on the hows and 
whys. So it was last week, when Michael Dukakis’s 
campaign manager, John Sasso, resigned after it was 
revealed that he had been responsible for the “attack 
video” that helped bring down Senator Joe Biden's 
presidential campaign. And so it was last November; 
when the Massachusetts GOP suffered one of the worst 
drubbings in recent memory. Back then, one of those 
issuing forth on the cause of the GOP gethsemane was 
Dukakis’s chief of staff, John Sasso, who offered this 
postmortem during an election-eve interview with a 
television reporter. “I think that the negative 
campaigning came back to haunt them,” he said. 


— Scot Lehigh 


DRAFT RITES 


As things look increasingly murky and bleak in the 
current Democratic presidential field, there’s growing 
interest in the idea of drafting a prominent politician to 
be the party’s nominee at the convention next July. 
According to the Presidential Campaign Hotline, a 
computerized compilation of news on the 1988 race, 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-New York) 
suggested last weekend that Senator Bill Bradley (D- 
New Jersey) and New York Governor Mario Cuomo be - 
available during next summer's Atlanta convention as 
favorite sons from New Jersey and New York; (Although 
traditionally fayorite sons run in the’primaries in their. 
respective states in order to win control of the delegates 
pledged to them for the first ballot, Moynihan seemed to 
suggest that Bradley and Cuomo be prepared to use their 
state delegations as the basis of a second-ballot race for 
the party nomination.) Of course, the scenario lurking 
behind Moynihan’s suggestion is that none of the six 
Democrats now in the field will win a majority of votes 
on the first ballot, when delegates are pledged to them. 
In that event, during the second ballot (when the 
delegates are released from their pledges) Bradley or 
Cuomo could make such a run. 

Wednesday the Washington Post added its clout to the 
idea of a brokered convention by noting that it’s a 
possibility worth considering; it also added Senator Sam 
Nunn (D-Georgia) to the list of potential favorite sons. 
For his part, Cuomo sounded ambivalent about the idea. 
According to the Hotline, Cuomo said there's no way he 
could run for president and serve as governor. Of course, 
he observed, New York Lieutenant Govetnor Stan 


Lundine could make do as governor in a pinch. 
Medearis 


TO HAVE AND 
HAVE NOT 


What good organization giveth, the Democratic 
National Committee (DNC) taketh away. On 
Wednesday the Dukakis campaign announced that it 
had received the endorsement of 11 Democratic office- 
holders from South Dakota, including the state’s House 
and Senate minority leaders. That's quite a coup, given 
that the bloc represents more than a third of the 
Democrats in the South Dakota legislature. What made 
it even more important was that South Dakota had 
scheduled its primary for February 23, a week after the 
lowa caucuses and the same date as the New Hampshire 
primary, which made it quite a place to win a toehold. 
Now for the bad news. The same day the campaign was 
announcing the endorsements, the DNC succeeded in 
pressuring South Dakota to change the date of its 
delegate-selection process. According to Jim Carey, 
executive director of the DNC’s Compliance Assistance 
Commission, under the terms of the new agreement, 
South Dakota’s February 23 primary will be a 
nonbinding affair; the state's delegates will be selected 
by caucuses after Super Tuesday, on March 8. Similarly, 
Minnesota, another state where Dukakis hoped to do 
well early, has agreed that the first stage of its four-step 
caucus system, also scheduled for February 23, will be 
conducted by secret ballot, the results of which will not 
be announced until after March 8. 


Bork’s “confirmation conversion” smacked of 
shameless politicking. 


BORK 
CHOPS 


The flip-flop man 


BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


T here is a widespread suspicion that Judge Robert 


H. Bork of the US Court of Appeals for the District 

of Columbia Circuit and former professor of law at 
the Yale Law School underwent a “confirmation 
conversion” during his appearance before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. This felicitous phrase was coined 
by Senator Patrick Leahy (D- Vermont) to describe 
Bork’s apparent attempt to wriggle out of or explain 
away positions that he has held for decades and 
reiterated as recently as a few years ago, all in an effort to 
attract enough votes to achieve confirmation to the 
Supreme Court. 

Careful observers, however, would have noticed the’ 
first signs of such a conversion even before the Senate 
hearings began — indeed, as early as July 28, 1987, when 
the Court of Appeals on which Bork sits issued its long- 
awaited full-bench decision in the Case‘of Natural 
Resources Defense Council v. the US Environmental 
Protection Agency. In that important 20-page opinion, 
the 11 judges on that court unanimously overturned a 
November 1986 three-judge-panel opinion that had 
been authored by Bork. 

What is fascinating is that the full-court opinion that 
overturned Judge Bork’s panel opinion was authored by 
none other than Robert Bork himself. 

This turn of events — in which Bork wrote an opinion 
invalidating thevpinion he had written just eight 
months earlier — arose out of a Natural Resources 
Defense Council (NRDC) challenge to the EPA’s view of 
the standards the government has to follow in deciding 
when to ban or limit the discharge of hazardous 
pollutants, including carcinogens, into the air. The EPA 
has taken the position that, in determining the 
acceptable levels of pollutant emission, the agency 
administrator can take into account the economics 
involved in the emission-control process. The NRDC 
stance, on the other hand, holds that the administrator 
must base his decision exclusively on health-related 
factors and that any uncertainty about the effects of 
carcinogenic agents on humans requires the 
administrator to prohibit emissions that fall within that 
range of doubt. The NRDC believes, in effect, that if a 
pollutant could cause cancer in one single person, it may 
not be emitted. 

The argument turned on the interpretation of Section 
112 of the Clean Air Act, passed by Congress 17 years 
ago. The Reagan administration, in purporting to carry 
out the congressional mandate to clean up the air, was 
trying to temper what it viewed as unnecessarily. 
rigorous enforcement of that statute in prior years — 
enforcement it saw as overly protective of the public 
health and not sufficiently sympathetic to the economic 
costs to industry. This was part and parcel of the 
administration's overall view that government 
regulation should be more concerned about the 
economic costs of compliance with such administrative 
mandates as the Clean Air Act, even if there are some 
“minor” adverse public-health consequences as a result. 

The NRDC challenge to the EPA view was first heard 
by a three-judge panel of the Court of Appeals, which 
included Bork. In November 1986 that panel issued a 17- 
page opinion siding with the Reagan administration, 
with a vigorous dissenting opinion written by Judge J. 
Skelly Wright, known for his hostility to the Reaganite 
judges’ approach to the law. The NRDC then filed a 
petition asking that the entire membership of the court 
reconsider the case. 

The significance of the decision to rehear the case was 
not lost on those who know how the court operates, 
including, of course, Bork. The Court of Appeals has for 
Continued from page 16 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Boston University law student Joseph Kelly in the 
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PERSONA 


Prolife and liberal 


-BY FRANCIS J. CONNOLLY 


here are few if any issues more difficult for a 

writer to address than that of abortion. The 

emotions surrounding the issue run so high that 
almost any abortion story will be subjected to sharp and 
sometimes personal criticism from one side or the other. 
I know this all too well, because my own position on the 
issue — that of general opposition to abortion but 
opposition couched within a context of strong support 
for the so-called liberal side of most other social and 
political issues of the day — has in the past left me open 
to attack from some folks on both sides of the abortion 
question. 

For that reason, I take no pleasure in criticizing last 
week’s Phoenix special report on abortion. | know and . 
respect the people who produced the report, and I think 
that, in general, they did a good job of highlighting a 
profoundly difficult issue, Although I disagree with the 
report's premises and conclusions, I believe it made a 
strong point with intelligence and vigor. For all that, 
however, I believe that in one important respect the 
report did Phoenix readers a disservice. 

In characterizing the prolife position on abortion, and 
especially in characterizing those who hold that 
position, the report employed sweeping generalizations 
and presented the most simplistic stereotypes as fact. 
The result was not a characterization but a caricature: a 
portrait of all prolife advocates as politically 
conservative, religiously obsessed sexists with an 
aversion to, or an inability to engage in, deep thought. 
According to the report, “faith guides the antiabortion 
perspective” — a perspective of “unambivalent 
simplicity,” one that acknowledges “nothing gray, 
nothing complicated” about the issue — whereas 
“reason, on the other hand, tends to rule the prochoice” 
position. 

The intellectual condescension of these assertions is 
profoundly unfair. More to the point, it contributes 
nothing new to the public debate over abortion and in 
fact creates further barriers to any reasonable, principled 
debate of this question among advocates of good will. 

I cannot deny that the stereotypes cited in the report 
apply to some or even many prolife advocates; certainly 
they seem to apply to many of the most outspoken 
activists, the ones who attract the most publicity. But the 
term “prolife” is a rubric under which can be found 
several different arguments against legalized abortion — 
just as the term “‘prochoice” is a rubric that 
accommodates differing arguments on the other side. 
And the prolife “side,” like the prochoice “side,” 
comprises people of varying backgrounds, political 
outlooks, and reasons for taking their respective 
positions. 

Through unchallenged quotations and unqualified 
assertions, the report wrongly characterized prolife 
advocates as universally adhering to a monolithic 
position with “single-minded zeal” — at the same time 
“ ‘hacking away at every possible support for women 
and children you can imagine,’ ” adhering to the belief 
“that men should work and women should raise 
children,” depending “upon sex-stereotyped roles for 
their identity,” and failing to’ ‘approach this issue in the 
same, reasonable way’ ” as prochoice activists. In doing 
so, the report was unfair to the point of, well, 
unambivalent simplicity. 

This is not to say that many — perhaps even most — 
prolife supporters do not possess some or all of the 
political and social views cited in the report. And it is not 
to say that some prolife advocates have not engaged in 
vitriolic and unfair ad hominem attacks on those who 
hold prochoice positions — not to mention the wholly 
disgusting and criminal few who engage in violence 
against abortion clinics. But I can positively state that not 
one of those characterizations applies to every prolife 
supporter, because I can positively state that not one of 
them applies to me. 

If you and I are discussing abortion, I should not ha ‘e 
to spend my time correcting the Phoenix special repo: -1 
should not have to convince you that I support AFDC 
child care, parental leave, and other such programs; o. 
that I support the ERA, the Economic Equity Act, and 
every other proposal that would make it easier for 
women to achieve equality in the workplace; or that I 
emphatically disagree with the notion that a woman's 
place is in the home, making babies; or that, just for the 
record, I am a Democrat who opposes capital 
punishment, prayer in public schools, and the MX 
missile. I feel strongly about all those positions, but the 
task of convincing you creates another barrier to our 
discussion of abortion on the merits. 

We should be discussing the issue of abortion, not 
how we voted in the last election or the psychological 
basis of our personal identities. I will judge your 
argument but not you. If 1 disagree with that argument, 

I will attack it but not you. I am disappointed that the 
special report in many instances did not accord me the 
same courtesy. 

Certainly, the position most prominent among prolife 
supporters is that advocated by the Catholic Church, a 
position founded on the religious belief that life begins 
at conception. This, I assume, is the position of 
“unambivalent simplicity” to which the report referred. 
Even accepting that oversimplified characterization as 
basically accurate — setting aside the fact that even the 
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DUKAKIS IN THE CRUCIBLE 

John Medearis defines the real problem Dukakis faces in Iowa. 
Maureen Dezell evaluates the governor's failure to win House 
backing for his far-reaching universal-health-care package. And, on 
page 7, Francis J. Connolly examines decision-making by the 
candidate in crisis. 


SASSO, BEFORE THE FALL by Scot Lehigh 
Michael Dukakis lost more than just a campaign manager when John 
Sasso became a victim of ‘‘tapegate.’’ He lost the political 
mastermind and the alter ego who had helped fashion his public 
persona. Can the Duke carry on without his man Friday? 


CHANNEL ONE by Jeff Schiffman 
So you think television is a glamorous business? Then spend a day 
with someone toiling in the trenches. 


IN DEFENSE OF WELFARE by John Medearis 

What's so bad about saying something good about welfare? A new 
book explains why the Democrats should spend their time defending 
rather than amending this product of the Great Society. 
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RAPIDS TRANSIT by Scot Lehigh 
White-water kayaking is not for the faint of heart, especially in the 
Kennebec gorge in Maine, where Wayne Hockmeyer has redefined 


the term “‘hotdogger.” 

URBAN EYE by Jean Callahan 

BOOKS edited by Stephen McCauley 

In the past few years attention has been focused on the emotional 
difficulties faced by adults who grew up with an alcoholic parent. 
Four books have recently been published to help adult children of 
alcoholics out of troubled waters of their past. Also, '‘Bookmarks.”’ 


FOOD by Ariel Swartley 
Sometimes the most important role food can play is that of comforter, 


especially when you can't stand the idea of eating. 


RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 


Hitting the sauce at Sawasdee, not to mention the golden bags and 
emerald curry, can prove inspiring. 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 


Presenting our complete guide to the fall and winter arts season. Our first section features listings 
for clubs, music, performance art, and special events; the second lists dance, galleries, lectures, 
movies, museums, and theater. Plus our critics’ tips on events you won't want to miss. 


‘TUNNEL’ VISION by Howard Hampton 
An album of suppressed passion rather than good rockin’, Tunnel of 
Love shows why Springsteen is the man who won't let the promise of 


Elvis die. 
8 DAYS A WEEK: THE WEEKEND 


Wondering what to do when work is done? Our guide to what's hot — 
and where, and when, and why — is the place to start your weekend. 
And in ‘Next Weekend.” Milo Miles explains why the Jelly Roll Kings 
are sure to get the juke joint hopping. 


DANCE and ART 
Lisa M. Friedlander enjoys getting the Wilis at Boston Ballet's Giselle; 
and David Bonetti celebrates the Russian revolution of El Lissitzky. 


TELEVISION 
Clif Garboden ponders thirtysomething. a show about having 
children, or not having children, but growing up either way. 


FILM 

Charles Taylor believes Diane Keaton keeps Baby Boom from being a 
bust; Owen Gleiberman finds that The Princess Bride is a wedding 
he’s been to before; and Steve Vineberg tries to yank Maurice out of 
the closet. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’ Best Seller, Street Trash. Someone To 
Watch over Me, Big Shots. and Good Morning. Babylon. 


THEATER 

Carolyn Clay says Mourning Becomes Electra becomes Trinity 
Repertory but has trouble remembering Remembrance; Skip 
Ascheim wishes the New Ehrlich were a little less afraid of Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?; and Bill Marx says lights out to Wait Until 
Dark. 


MUSIC 

Chuck Eddy explores the dark victory of Big Black; Mark Moses 
stakes a claim to a new Homestead club-band sampler; and, in 
“Cellars by Starlight,*’ Sally Cragin has the buzz on Buzz and the 
Gang. Plus, in '‘Live and on Record,” the dB’s and Doctor Nerve. 
18 HOT DOTS 36 PLAY BY PLAY 

19 EIGHT DAYS: THE WEEK 38 OFF THE RECORD 

20 LISTINGS 39 FILM LISTINGS 

33 ART LISTINGS 42 FILM STRIPS 


Credit: John Nordell (in News). 
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SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 9, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


LETTER 


We welcome responses from readers. 


. if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 


for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and iiteracy. 


Letters:should be typed (double-spaced) 


during business hours). The last is solely 


BAD KARMA 


Having refused a handful of friendly 
offers to join the Airplane Game, I was 
eager to read Mark Caro’s article “New 
Age, Same Old Scheme” (Lifestyle, 
September 4). My instincts on the 
illegality and immorality of involving 
“loved ones” in a financial scam under 
the premise of spirituality were 
confirmed when I read the quotes 
offered by game players. 

Perhaps the most disheartening 
testimony came from New Ager Kirsten: 
“If you start worrying about the 
reasoning behind everything you do and 
how it’s going to affect the world 10 
years from now, you'd be at a 
standstill.” I've come to expect this kind 
of myopic world view and comforting- 
the-masses rhetoric from the Reagan 
administration and a dominant culture 
that supports making a fast buck over 
long-term consequences to the economy, 
the environment, and human life and 
spirit. I find it disappointing and 
frightening to find such moral disregard 
for the causality and interconnectedness. 


of events in someone who purports to be. 


spiritual and involved in transforming 
society. 

Refusing to acknowledge the fact that 
some poor New Age suckers (friends) 
will get screwed out of their money and 


then deluding oneself with the judgment . 


that it is because these unfortunate 
people are not as “intensely spiritual” as 
those who have successfully piloted out 
with a profit is naive and self-serving. 
Perhaps the concept of bad karma has 
eluded their New Age vocabulary? 
June LaPointe 
Somerville 


I LOVE 
ROCK AND ROLL 


A question for Francis J. Connolly and 
the rest of you smug ‘60s nostalgists 
trashing the ’70s (Lifestyle, August 21): 
what were you listening to during the 
past decade? Chances are you were 
boogieing down to “Disco Inferno” and 
humming along with “Seasons in the 
Sun,” just like the rest of us. 

Music is only a reflection of the 
society that creates it; it is not an 
independent phenomenon terrorizing a 
passive public. Society is as much “to 
blame” for the ‘70s era as are the 
individual artists — yes, artists — who 
are so unjustly ridiculed by the ‘80s art. 
world, If the music was truly so 


horrifying, why were 30 million copies 


of “Saturday Night Fever” sold? 


Obviously it captured the spark and 
pulse of its era, and the op 
responded enthusiastically to its mirror 
image. 

Admittedly, several of the songs cited 
in Connolly’s article do seem trivial to 
the current “hip” listener. Many artistic 
contributions taken out of context do not 
pass the test of time; however, this fact 
should not detract from the importance 
of the works themselves. In the 
evolution of art, several seemingly 


insignificant works are actually stepping 


stones in the coming of a greater artistic 
realization. 

Just think of those poor night-club 
singers in the Catskills — without - 
Debby Boone's “You Light Up My Life,” 
what would they close their shows with? 
Debby and your praiseworthy 
colleagues, we are e indebted. 

Ellen Manaker 
Emily Trinkhaus 
Waltham 


CONSCIOUS 
OF PRISONERS 


In 1948, 725,000 Palestinian refugees 
were forced to make way for the.new 
state of Israel. However, the struggle for 
Palestine didn’t end but has continued 
unabated. Nearly two million 
Palestinians still live in what was once 
mandatory Palestine. Zionist Israel will 
not be content until the last vestiges of 
Palestinian identity and nationalism are 
eradicated. This is what makes Amnesty 
International’s concern for Palestinian 
prisoners-of-conscience legitimate, 
despite Jonathan Auerbach’s attempt to 
discredit it. ; 

Auerbach’s facile article (News, 
August 28) ignores the fundamental 
causes for Palestinian resistance to 
Israeli rule-in the West Bank and Gaza, 
and-attempts to use the issue of violence 
to denigrate the entire Palestinian 
nationalist movement. Regrettably, 
violence is a feature of the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict.in which botW sides take 


part. The Israeli attack or Palestinians in. 


Lebanon on September 5, which left ‘41 
dead, including women and children, is 
only the latest incident. It is hoped that a 
peaceful settlement gan someday be 
negotiated, which, incidentally, is 
something the PLO has endorsed and 
Israel has rejected. 

The question Auerbach should 
address is why 200,000 Palestinians 
(one-quarter of the West Bank 
population) have passed through the 
Israeli prison system in the last 20 years. 
The reasons have to do with how Israel 
treats the Palestinian population under 
its control. Sixty percent of Palestinian 
land in the West Bank has been 
confiscated, and Israeli military rule 
prescribes limits on water usage by 
Palestinian farmers and controls the 
type of goods that can be produced in 
the Palestinian economy. Collective 


' punishment, deportation, arbitrary arrest 


and detention without charges or trials, 
and house sealings and demolitions are 
tactics used by the Israeli authorities to 
control the Palestinians. These 
conditions have led Palestinians living 
under Israeli occupation to organize 
their resistance through nationalist 
institutions, many of which, not 


th 
Its free - - Floating 
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surprisingly, are connected in some way 
to the PLO. This is not, as Auerbach” 
might fancy it, because of a PLO 
predilection for violence but because the 
organization serves as the only means 
for the expression of Palestinian 
nationalist aspirations. 
In his article Auerbach could not 

fathom why Amnesty International is 

’ concerned about human-rights abuses 

' against Palestinians, He made a great 
deal of the fact that Naseer Aruri, an 
Arab-American who supports — 
Palestinian nationalism, was elected to” 
Amnesty International’s US board of 


directors in 1984, Auerbach’s implication . 


that Naseer Aruri is responsible for 
winning over Amnesty International to 
the Palestinian cause is ridicutous.. 
Amnesty International has adopted 
Palestinian prisoners-of-conscience 
because it has become aware of Israel's 
harsh treatment of the Palestinians in 
their daily life and the fact that Israel has 
made Palestinian nationalist political ~ 
activity a crime. 

‘Timothy Sprouls 


Providence, Rhode Island 


A HIGHER 
DEGREE 


I would like to make a correction in 
regard to Larry Albert's article “A 
Degree of Caring” (Careers, August 28). 

The MGH Institute of Health 
Professions does indeed offer advanced 
degrees to nurses. The graduate program 
in nursing currently accepts registered 
nurses with bachelor’s degrees into its 
specialist-level courses, making them 
eligible to graduate with an MSN degree 
as.a clinical-nurse specialist. The unique 

‘aspect of this,program is that the MGH . 
Institute welcomes RNs with bachelor’s 
degrees in any discipline and allows 
them to obtain anm-advanced degree... 
Most'MSN-programs restrict their 
body. to individuals with BSNs. 
fequiremerit forces RNs withvBAs in 
“Other areas to Bachelor's 
degree before entering graduate school. 
This process is'time €onsuming — it 
usually takes three years of additional 
coursework — and often requires 
nursing professionals to repeat classes 
they took while earning their RN. 

The institute’s philosophy is that 
practicing professionals are capable of 
advanced study in nursing regardless of 
their undergraduate academic discipline. 
In fact, Albert's article points out that a 
diversity of academic backgrounds and 
experiences contributes fresh 
perspectives to nursing, a profession that 
is not solely clinically oriented. Degree 
candidates at the institute — either in- 
the three-year nonnurse sequence or in 
the sequence for RNs — are expected to 
possess the skitls of critical thinking,» 
clinical judgment, scientific-inquiry, and 
caring that are the foundation. of nursing 
practice..A depth and breadth of 
academi¢ expefiences in conjunction 
with strong clinical skills is a successful 
combination for preparing nurse 
specialists, and the MGH Institute of 
Health Professions welcomes the 
opportunity to advance the career: of. 

today’s nurses by providing them vith a 

graduate education. 

Barbara Waldstein 
Boston 


CLARIFICATION 


_In last week's story on the Dukakis 
campaign’s leak of the controversial Joe : 
Biden videotape, we also mentioned ~~ 
other past news leaks that benefitted 
Dukakis politically — including stories 
revealing that George Kariotis, 
Dukakis’s Republican opponent for 
governor last year, had once been forced 
to pay a delinquent state-tax bill. In 
discussing that incident we said that 
“the evident source of the leak” had 
been the state revenue department. 
Officials of the revenue department 

deny that they were the source of the 
leak and suggest that the inadvertent 
source of the story was — as asserted in 
the Boston Herald last year — Kariotis 
himself. Kariotis denies that version of 


leak came from the revenue department. 
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Quiet the 


front 


the crucible 


by John Medearis 


UMBOLDT, IOWA — Michael 
H Dukakis had come to Iowa to 
apologize, but most Iowans in 


towns like this one across the northern 


_ and western part of the state had other 


things on their minds. 

Standing in the driveway of a neat 
home in this peaceful town 80 miles 
northwest of Des Moines, Dukakis 
issued his 17th mea culpa — his 17th 
explanation of the crisis that befell his 
presidential bid when he learned that his 
campaign manager had crafted the 
“attack video” that initiated the Joe Biden 
campaign’s disastrous tailspin. But the 
crowd of 50 gathered to hear him speak 
seemed unconcerned with the affair. 
“Poppycock,” one elderly Humboldt 
resident called the East Coast scandal. “It 
doesn’t cut any ice with me. Do you 
know what that means?” he asked, 
chuckling. “It means I don’t give a 
damn.” 

Before Dukakis embarked on his 
three-day, 700-mile sweep through lowa, 
observers inside and outside his 
campaign had expected that the Iowa 
Democratic-caucus voters — with their 
reputed obsession with process and 
concern about Biden’s ability to reject the 
Robert Bork nomination — would be 
troubled by the recent revelations about 

John Sasso, Dukakis’s campaign 
manager, and Paul Tully, his political 
director. But Dukakis’s travels through 
lowa proved otherwise. The lowans 
Dukakis encountered were far slower to 
judge than anyone had anticipated — 
and far more concerned with learning 
about Dukakis’s stands on a number of 
resonant test issues. 

That's both good and bad for Dukakis. 
It means that in Iowa, at least, his 
campaign has successfully weathered the 
tapescam. But with Dukakis less able to 
campaign on the former twin themes of 
his candidacy — character and 
managerial prowess — he remains on 
unsteady ground regarding his political 
identity. His longstanding reluctance to 
commit to specific programs and make 
specific promises may be catching up 
with him. 

* 

In Boston, as he was preparing to leave 
for lowa on Thursday, October 1, 
Dukakis’s situation seemed dire. From 
the point of view of the hypercritical 
Eastern press, the campaign appeared to 
be rudderless. The governor gave a 
frenzied press conference that day in 
front of his campaign’s Chauncy Street 
offices, confirming a published report 
that Jack Corrigan, his field director and a 
Sasso protégé, had mailed one of the 
offending videotapes — which showed 
how Biden had lifted extended quotes 
from British Labor Party leader Neil 
Kinnock — to NBC at Sasso’s request. 
But he announced that Corrigan would 
be kept on staff. Meanwhile, in contrast 
to Dukakis’s usual habit of releasing bad 
news quickly, his campaign had 
prepared no cast of characters or 
chronology of events in the 
Biden/Kinnock-tape affair, leaving the 
impression that details of the event were 


being hidden. 

In newspaper editorials, on television, 
and among kisoy 


and Sasso were being faulted on three 
main grounds — grounds that seemed 
likely to be important to lowans.Sasso_ 
was being criticized less for making the 
tape (at worst, probably, a case of , 
overkill) than for releasing it when Biden 
was conducting the confirmation 
hearings of Supreme Court nominee 
Robert Bork — thereby jeopardizing a 
cause behind which all the Democratic 
presidential candidates were united. 
Dukakis, for his part, was being taken to 
task for having created a stringent set of 
standards that his campaign staff 
couldn't possibly meet — standards 
under which Sasso would have to receive 
a draconian sentence. Finally, critics said 
that, in allowing Sasso to produce the 
tape without his knowledge, Dukakis 
had failed to live up to his campaign 
image as a hands-on manager. 

Even some Iowa politicians and 
journalists thought Dukakis would face 

harsh questioning when he returned to 
the state for the first time after the 
revelations about Sasso. The Des Moines 
CBS affiliate, WHO-TV, called the tape 
“sabotaging.” And Lowell Junkins, a 
former lowa gubernatorial candidate and. 
Biden's state campaign chairman until 
the Delaware senator's exit from the race, 
said: “It seems as if it [the tape incident] 
will be interpreted as [showing] that his 
[Dukakis’s] personal interest in winning 
is more important than the unity of 
purpose that’s necessary for us to 
actually win an election in the fall. It’s 
bad for Michael Dukakis.” 

But within a few hours of his arrival in 
lowa, it appeared as if Dukakis had 
successfully weathered the incident. 
Some Iowans said they'd hardly thought 
about the Biden/Kinnock-tape affair, and 
many of those who said they had 
thought about it believed the media had 
been too quick to judge Dukakis. lowans, 
it turned out, simply weren't dwelling on 
the two factors that made Dukakis and 
his campaign especially vulnerable to 
criticism over the affair. They were far 
less aware than journalists close to the 
race that Dukakis had been running as an 
arrow-straight hands-on manager, and 
consequently they didn’t see the affair in 
the artificially bright ethical glare that 
Dukakis himself had tutned toward his 
campaign. And fortunately for Dukakis, 
Robert Bork’s nomination to the 
Supreme Court seemed less probable 
every day, alleviating concern that the 
Biden/Kinnock tape had sabotaged a 
partywide effort to defeat him. But 
perhaps the most important variable at 
play was a cultural one. According to Des 
Moines Register staff writer David 
Yepsen (one of the recipients of Sasso’s 
Biden/Kinnock tapes), lowans “have an 
ethic that cautions against reacting too 
quickly to unimportant things.” And that 
ethic was much in evidence during 
Dukakis’s campaign swing through the 
state. 

Dukakis faced his most hostile lowa 
crowd during an evening visit to the 
Union of Food and Commercial Workers 
(UFCW) in Sioux City, where Biden 
reportedly had recruited more than 500 


supporters. Tim Bottaro, Biden’s former helped stall the bill last week were 


to question Dukakis sharply on the Sasso 
affair. But Dukakis’s approach seemed to 
head off Bottaro’s attack. Immediately 
after he was introduced to the 150 people 
packed into the hot basement union hall, 
Dukakis asked how many of those _ 
present were former Biden supporters. 
Addressing the 10 who raised their 
hands, he apologized more warmly and 
directly than he had all day. “I respect 
and admire all of the Democratic 
candidates for the presidency,” he said. 
“T've gotten to know them more and 
more as time has gone on. I particularly 
like Joe Biden, who I've always respected 
as a senator but who brought a kind of 
dash, pizzazz, vitality to this race that 
was very attractive and very 

appealing. . .. He [John Sasso] made a 
very, very tragic mistake, and I regret 
that very much.” In response, Bottaro 
told Dukakis that he thought his anger 
had been exaggerated in local newspaper 
accounts (where he'd been quoted as 
saying, “If Governor Dukakis is coming 
to lowa to hear the music, I say the music 


_ is taps”) and that he had only a few 


questions to pose to the governor. As 
Bottaro wound through a 10-minute 
speech, a few impatient voices called for 
him to sit down. Dukakis urged him to go 
on. By the end of his hour at the UFCW 
hall, the crowd’s sympathy was firmly on 
Dukakis’s side. 

Among Iowans who weren't former 
Biden supporters, Dukakis had it even 
easier. A few, like Keith Feldman, first- 
gtade teacher in Shenandoah, saidthe 
tape affair had raised doubts about 
Dukakis, but he added that “‘there’s a lot 
of other issues lowans are more worried 
about.” And most of the people along 
Dukakis’s campaign trail were even more 
circumspect. In a courtroom in Sidney, a 
tiny county seat equally close to the 
Nebraska and Missouri borders, where 


Dukakis addressed about 25 people, 
Fremont County manager and farmer 
Bob Mather said he hadn't made up his 
mind fully about the Biden/Kinnock- - 
tape leak, but he did say he didn’t think it 
was very important in itself. “It’s more 


important how he [Dukakis] faces his 


mistake than that he made it.” Mather 
added that he thought Dukakis had 
explained himself pretty well. In Panora, 
at Brill’s Country Inn, Carolyn 
Burchfield, who lives on a farm outside 
of town, agreed, Dukakis had been “real 
honest” about the tape affair, she said. © 

But perhaps most encouraging for 
Dukakis was the response he received 
from Marjorie Tyler of Atlantic, an 
elderly woman who had driven'some 35 
miles with friends to see the governor in 
the library at Red Oak High School. In 
open questioning, Tyler pressed Dukakis 
about his refusal to rule out Sasso as a 
White House aide. As soon as the 
meeting broke up, a startled Tyler was 
surrounded by reporters eager for a 
critical quote. Before this whole 
videotape affair, Tyler said, she’d been 
leaning toward Dukakis. And now? 
Now, having heard Dukakis talk about 
the matter, she was a full- Braye, sg 
supporter. 

But the same Iowan trait that reporter ” 
Yepsen had said would cut in Dukakis’s 
favor — an unwillingness to pass quick — 
judgments — was also beginning to ‘ 
cause Dukakis trouble.lowacaucus 
voters, true to their reputation,were > 
proving to be vety issue-conscious. And 
a number of voters who cametohear 
Dukakis said they still weren't sure they 
had a good sense of him because of his 
failure to stake out clear positions on a 
few key questions — issues they could 
use to compare Dukakis with other 
candidates. This could become a 
Continued on page 21 


Unhealthy, 
unhappy 


by Maureen Dezell 


he phrase “special interests” has a 
T sibilant sound to it. Uttered 

quickly, the sentence “Special 
interests are holding the interests of the 
uninsured hostage” sounds almost like a 
hiss. And, indeed, it was one of the hisses 
and mutterings and moans heard in State 
House corridors last week when it 
became clear that Michael Dukakis’s 
landmark health-care package had been 
derailed in the legislature. 

Perhaps the most complicated and 
controversial piece of legislation to hit 
Beacon Hill in decades, the bill was 
considered by many of its supporters to 
have fallen prey to powerful, highly 
visible special interests — hospitals, big 
business, health-maintenance 
organizations (HMOs), Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield — and to have met an untimely 
death that leaves 600,000 Massachusetts 
residents without health insurance. 

That's the simplest explanation of 
what happened to this ultra-ambitious 
package, which sought not only to 
provide universal health-insurance 
coverage but also to revamp the 
labyrinthine hospital payment system 
that’s the fulcrum of the state’s $15 
billion health-careindustry. But it’s also 
the wrong explanation. Legislators who 


constituents — not Digital or Mass 
General, but the local dry cleaner, the 
family-owned hardware store, and the 
single mother who works for a big 
company that would raise its health- 
insurance premiums 20 percent — a 
fortune. And they're against the measure 
because they haven't yet heard enough 
sound arguments, from the 
administration or its allies, in its favor. So 
while the administration regroups in its 
efforts to implement a sweeping reform 
of the health-care system, the battered 
bill will most likely head back to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
a very uncertain future. 

* * 

Last Monday, members of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
were handed a brand-new House Ways 
and Means-written and Dukakis- _ 
approved version of a 98-page health- 
care bill that, among other things, would 
have required Massachusetts employers 
to offer their employees health insurance 
(at present, as many as 10 percent of 
companies do not); changed how much 
and the way hospitals are paid for their 
services; set up a mega state-health-care 
agency; andtakenstepstoward | 
overhauling the local health-insurance 
industry. For weeks, ——— had 
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| Annauncing Sasso’s leave of absence 


by Francis J. Connolly 


t's probably a toss-up as to which 

aspect of last week’s flap has 

inflicted more short-term damage on 
the Dukakis campaign: the loss of 
campaign manager John Sasso and 
political director Paul Tully or the loss of 
the governor's own political identity. 
Certainly, the departure of Sasso and 
Tully has created a significant void in the 
Dukakis campaign, but in the long run, 
the fundamental problem facing Dukakis 
and his top aides — whoever they turn 
out to be — is the need to find a New 
Duke to market out in the hustings. They 
have got to find new ideas to replace the 
now tarnished image of choirboy 
innocence and New Age competence 
that had provided the rationale for the 
governor's candidacy. And they must 
emphatically find a way to make the 
voters, looking as always for a leader to 
guide them safely through a future 
raught with crises, forget the bewildered 
crisis-management stvle that Dukakis 
displayed last week. 

By now it has become a commonplace 
that Dukakis badly mishandled the 
attack-tape affair. The indictment is 
twofold: first, that the governor didn't 
take charge of the matter personally as 
soon as he heard about it and, second, 
that after learning of Sasso’s involvement 
he dithered and vacillated before 
allowing the inevitable to take its course. 
The charges in themselves are damaging 
to Dukakis, so out of character are they 
with the governor's image as a 
supremely competent manager. But even 
more serious is the inference, drawn 
from a close reading of events, that 
Dukakis’s management of this crisis was 
in fact not out of character at all. 

The basic events of the Sasso affair are 
relatively clear. In early September Sasso 
approached New: York Times reporter 
Maureen Dowd with the suggestion that 
she compare Biden's closing statement at 
the lowa State Fair candidates’ forum 
with a political ad made in 1986 for Neil 
Kinnock, leader of the British Labor 
Party. Dowd asked Sasso for evidence of 
Biden's rhetorical borrowing, and Sasso 
obliged by ordering the video produced. 
Sasso also decided to send the video to 
NBC correspondent Ken Bode, a long- 
time acquaintance of Sasso, and Des 
Moines Register political writer Dave 
Yepsen. It’s not clear whether Bode and 
Yepsen also requested the tapes, but their 
effect was immediate: the story about 
Biden’s lifting of the Kinnock quotes 
broke in the Times September 12, and 
coupled with subsequent revelations, 
forced Biden out of the presidential race 
within 11 days. 

According to Dukakis, it was not until 
September 27 that he learned that his 
campaign might have been involved in 
the incident. Dukakis said he spoke with 
Sasso that Sunday evening, was told that 
Time magazine would report the next 
day that the Dukakis campaign had been 
the source of the video, and simply told 
Sasso to “check out” the story. He 
admittedly never asked Sasso whether 
he or anyone else from the campaign was 
involved. 

Dukakis has taken a lot of flak for not 
quizzing Sasso more closely on the issue, 
But an equally significant point has been 
largely overlooked: that Dukakis was not 
even told about the impending Time 
story until after Tully had issued an on- 
the-record denial to Time. The Time 
story contained Tully’s flat statement 
that “it was not this campaign and not 
our people in lowa” who were 
responsible for the video. For that quote 
to appear in the Time story, which by 
Sunday was in the process of being 
printed, it had to have been given well 
before Dukakis was made aware of the 


impending. controversy -Imessence, then, 


Continued on page 36 
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Sasso: he turned the telephone into a political tool. 


Sasso, before the 


by Scot Lehigh 


hat’s oddest about the strange 
W political controversy that felled 

Dukakis campaign manager 
John Sasso last week is not that Sasso 
engaged in aggressive, even negative, 
campaigning, but rather that Sasso took 
such a large risk for such a small gain. 
That's what was truly out of character for 
the master political practitioner Sasso 
had been throughout his long association 
with Michael Dukakis. 

And as he watched his surreptitious 
shaft ricochet off his target to land smack 
in the middle of the Dukakis campaign, 
what Sasso must have found most 
maddening was the extent to which he 
had lost control over the situation. For 
the four years he had presided over state 
government as_ chief-secretary-cum- 
deputy-governor, John Sasso had played 
politics the way he plays poker. A 
shrewd appraiser of the others at the 
table, he had figured the odds master- 
fully, keeping his cards close to his vest, 
hoarding his political chips, folding 
unlikely hands, but maximizing his 
winnings when he had the cards. Cau- 
tion, calculation, and control had been 
the watchwords. 

What threatens to be obscured in the 
analysis of all the harm Sasso’s un- 
characteristic mistake has done Dukakis 
is how instrumental Sasso was in the 
success of the second Dukakis ad- 
ministration and what it means - for 
Dukakis to lose the man who started in 
1982 as his campaign manager and 
evolved into his alter ego. In his four 
years at the State House, Sasso helped 
expand the governor's office far beyond 
the role of co-equal branch of the 
government. Sasso enlarged the informal 
function of the office to make Dukakis a 
modern political boss. The method was 
markedly different, but by the end of 
their four-year partnership, Dukakis was 
to Massachusetts what Mayor Richard 
Daley once was to Chicago. 

By any account, the relationship be- 
tween Dukakis and Sasso was ex- 
traordinary. “It truly was a partnership,” 
says Deputy Welfare Commissioner Tom 
Glynn. “They were like Maris and 
Mantle or Rodgers and Hammerstein.” 
Adds a longtime Dukakis insider, 


“There’s no question Mike Dukakis felt 
more comfortable with, and confident in, 
and relied more greatly on, John Sasso 
than any other person he has been 
publicly involved with in his 25 years in 
public life.” 


That trust manifested itself in Du- 
kakis’s new political style. An obsessive 
“micromanager” (to borrow a term from 
Admiral Poindexter) his first term, 
in his second Dukakis came to rely 
extensively — excessively, some say — 
on Sasso. “You knew when you were 
dealing with him, you were dealing with 
someone who could speak for the 
governor,” says Greg Torres, chief of 
staff for Senate Ways and Means Chair- 
man Patricia. McGovern (D-Lawrence). 
But Sasso’s authority went beyond that. 
“You would sit in meetings with both of 
them, and Dukakis would defer to John’s 
judgment on issues,” says liberal activist 
and political consultant Bob Schaeffer. 
“Or other times, when Sasso wan't there, 
Dukakis would say, ‘You better check 
this with John.” Or when you were 
meeting with John, the governor would 
pop in and say hello just to put his 
imprimatur on what John was doing.” A 
key Dukakis ally remembers meeting 
with Dukakis during the education- 
reform debate a few years back. Rep- 
resentative Jim Collins (D-Amherst), the 
House chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee under Speaker Tom McGee, had 
blasted the administration publicly for 
backing off from a hugely expensive 
Christmas-tree bill. “The governor was 
ranting and raving about how Jim was 
posturing for the MTA [Massachusetts 
Teachers Association], this person says. 
“He turnéd to me and said, ‘And I’ll'tell 
you another thing about Jim Collins. 
John Sasso is upset with him too.’ It was 
almost like having John Sasso mad at you 
was more dangerous than having the 
governor, mad at you.” 


Dukakis’s and Sasso’s roles came to 


complement each other perfectly: 
Dukakis, as general manager, set the 
broad themes; Sasso, meanwhile, be- 
came the political practitioner of the 
partnership. The roots of the second- 
term grand design were found in the ‘82 
re-election campaign, in which Dukakis 
assembled a huge coalition of seemingly 
disparate interests. “The coalition was 
largely John’s creation,” says one 
Dukakis strategist. “For better or worse, 
Dukakis embraced it in principle and 
John advanced it in practice.” 

After the election the problem was 
how to govern without atomizing that 
coalition into all its politically charged 
parts. That’s where Sasso’s formidable 
political understanding and talents came 
into play. ‘‘Michael. Dukakis‘set the tone 


and direction, but Sasso would hammer 
the stuff out. Sasso-would sound out the 
legislative leadership: about, what the 
possible parameters were, Sasso would 
figure out where the interest groups 
were,” says one associate. Although 
widely labeled “consensus,” Sasso’s 
basic organizing concept was more in- 
tricate. The idea, says one friend of 
Sasso’s, was to expand the inside political 
universe while shrinking the political 
outside. As the- star around which 
everything else revolved, Dukakis would 
come to dominate that inside universe. 
So strong would the gravitational field be 
that no serious political player could 
hope to operate independently. By draw- 
ing everyone into Dukakis’s orbit, mean- 
while, Sasso would reduce the outer 
universe to virtual irrelevance. A near- 
vacuum, it would become the province of 
only the assortéd kooks who had found 
refuge in what passes as the Massachu- 
setts Republican Party and those inter- 
galactic political Klingons, the petition- 
drive raiders. 

For such a coalition government to 
work, each group had to feel that it had 
real access to the administration and a 
real stake in working with Dukakis. 
“Sasso understood intuitively how you 
can put together the interest and politics 
and the competing concerns in a way that 
will make something possible and get it 
implemented,” says L. Edward Lashman, 
chairman of the Board of Regents of 
Higher Education and a_ longtime 
Dukakis .adviser. “He has. a unique 
ability not just to broker an agreement 


the Dukakis agenda. After weeks of 
negotiating, the administration brought 
business and labor together in agreement 
on both issues. The _plant-closing | 
measure in particular illuminates both 
the strengths and the weaknesses of the 
Sasso method: the centerpiece was a 
voluntary compact rather than a law, 
with: incentives for businesses that 
provided adequate notice rather than real 


* penalties for those that did not. Those 


noncoercive provisions neutralized busi- 

“hess opposition; new moneys to help 
mature industries diversify and develop 
new: products provided the incentive for 
industry to cooperate. Meanwhile, the 
state would provide 90 days of health- 
care benefits and offer retraining for 
workers of those companies that closed 
without giving them notice. 

The measure was distinctly half a loaf 
— as was the workplace right-to-know 
law — and even at that, one essentially 
purchased with tax dollars, Yet after the 
thin gruel labor had survived on during 
the Ed King years, both bills were huge 
symbolic victories for the AFL-CIO. 
“They had suddenly moved from the 
frustratirig margins to the hot center,” 
says one observer. ‘And John Sasso was 
the reason.” Those victories did much to 
commit both labor and business to 
working with the administration on 
future matters. 

But keeping the coalition pulling in 
one direction required more than simply 
finding common ground. It also meant 
making the success of each group depend 
on the success of the others. “He wanted 
the interests that made up both the core 
and the outer rings of the coalition to 
pursue their: legislative agendas solely 
through the governor's good offices and 
the governor's agenda,” says one Sasso 
admirer. The method was clever but 
simple. 

With Sasso as political manager, 
Dukakis maintained a short list of top 
priorities. New initiatives and projects 
were added to the bottom of the list only 
when those at the top were passed or 
settled. “They had to line up to wait their 
turn to get their priorities on the short list 
of Dukakis priorities,” this person says. 
“If you were .a member of the coalition 
and your priority was number five, it was 
obviously in. your interests to push 
priorities one through four,.And John 
knew he had to move the short list 
quickly enough so that the line wouldn't 
grow too long and restless, but slowly 
enough so that the people understood 
they were in line waiting for Governor 
Michael Dukakis — quickly enough for 
them to have a sense of movement, but 
slowly enough for them to feel bound 
and obligated. John knew just how fast to 
turn the spigot.” 

As important was Sasso’s ex- 
traordinary peripheral vision. In a field 
where tunnel vision is more the norm, 
Sasso could anticipate not only next 
week’s crisis but next month’s and next 
year’s. Thus it was that early in 1985, 
with the state economy gathering steam 
and revenues just starting to pick up, 
Michael Dukakis even the 
Republican Party by proposing a tax cut. 
The amount was modest, but by getting 
the governor to the table first, Sasso 
ensured that Dukakis would share the 
tax-cutting headlines that dominated 
1985. Similarly, after the House, spurred 
on by Citizens for Limited Taxation, 
upped the ante by passing a two-year 
phaseout of the state’s 7.5 percent surtax, 
Sasso again figured out a way to stake 
Michael Dukakis’s public claim to a share 
of the credit: the administration 
proposed a one-year surtax repeal. 

Finally there was Sasso’s skill with the 
press. A master of political English, he 

* Wad a knack for putting the right spin on 


“every story.. That, too, was. based on 


but to understand what the essential” control — not of process but of infor- 


elements of concern.are and to fashion’@” 
product that, though not necessarily 
everyone's first druthers, would be close 
enough that they would be able to agree. - 
He didn’t play zero-sum politics. He saw 
elasticity where others saw only an 
either-or situation.” 
That ability quickly cemented allies for 
the governor. For example, at the time 
Dukakis returned to the Corner Office, 
the AFL-CIO had become so enfeebled 


~ that it was hardly a force in legislative 


politics. Sasso and Alden Raine, chair- 
man of the governot’s economic-de- 
velopment cabinet, took two priorities of 
organized labor — a bill requiring that 
industry give workers three months’ 
advance notification when a plant was to 
close and a bill giving workers the right 
to know what toxic chemicals they were 
working around — and put them high on 


mation. Sasso would often leak a story to 
.get the spin. “John clearly would trade a 
story in every other newspaper in the 
state for an. inside-page story at the 
Globe,” says an ex-reporter familiar with 
the Sasso method. “That led to a lot of 
stories getting leaked to the Globe, 
irritating a lot of other reporters, but he 
was clearly willing to put up with that 
irritation for a chance to put his spin on a 
story in his favorite newspaper.” Despite 
the grousing about favoritism, Sasso’s 
recognition of the importance of the 
Globe in defining what is news, 
particularly for the electronic media, is 
undeniable. 

Sasso also used the media to send 
warning shots across other political 
bows. For example, when, during a 1985 
debate on the %ay-rightsBill, then 

Continued on’ page 20 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


CHANNEL ONE 


A Good Day’s work 


BY JEFF SCHIFFMAN 


Tardieu: grace under pressure 


Ithough no one can be absolutely 
sure about these things, I recall 
being told that the first talk show 
dates back more than 50 years, when a 
woman named Mary Margaret McBride 
sat down in front of a microphone at 


opinions to a fascinated audience. Mary 


York, writing books and éven filling 
Yankee Stadium with her fans for a 
special celebration of her show. 

Today — Johnny and Oprah notwith- 
standing — it is among the local 
television stations that talk shows really 
proliferate, and Boston is no exception. 
At each station they are the staple in- 
house production. (It was no surprise, for 
example, that WFXT (Channel 25) recent- 
ly announced its first local program 
would be a venture with longtime Boston 
radio talkmaster Jerry Williams.) Though 
the personalities of the hosts vary from 
station to station (compare the acerbic 
Williams with the coy Nancy Merrill), the 
way the support staffs for these shows 
function does not. It is these people —~ 
the producers — laboring in relative 
anonymity behind the scenes who de- 
velop the concepts, book the guests, 
formulate the questions, and support the 
stars. If the host is the heart of a talk 
show, the producers are its soul. 

Such is the case with Joanne Tardieu, 
an associate producer of the Good Day 
show, on WCVB (Channel 5). Recently, I 
spent a day with Tardieu; she is an 
attractive and effusive individual who, 
because of the constant demands of the 
job, has turned her life over to it. She 
barely has time to breathe, let alone 
develop any interests outside her work, If 


that’s the glamor of television, you can 


have it. 
f 


Joanne Tardieu grew up in Manhattan, 


radio station WOR in New York and 
recounted her daily experiences .and.. 


Margaret became an institution in New 


got married at 17, and went on to college. 
Her husband became a talent agent, and 
they moved to Los Angeles, where their 
daughter was born. The marriage ended, 
and she worked a variety of jobs, from 
restaurant hostess to insurance sales- 
person, But always her interests and 
friends were ‘in show business, and in 
1975 she landed a job working as an 
assistant to talent bookers on The 
Tonight Show. She then freelanced 
around Hollywood for a while and ended 
up working for an entertainment man- 
ager who went broke. In 1984. she and. 
her daughter came to Boston, where she 
was offered her job with Good Day. As is 
the case with associate producers in 
Boston, Tardieu gets paid only between 
$20,000 and $30,000 a year. “Not a lot,” 
she admits, “but in local TV you get to do 
so much more. I have a lot of experience 
and knowledge, and I like the pressure.” 

Tardieu is one of five associate . 
producers on Good Day, and she and the 
others report directly to producer Peg 
Allen. When I arrive at Channel 5 at 8 
a.m., Tardieu, the other program staffers, 
and Good Day host Eileen Prose have 
already been at work for more than half 
an hour getting ready to go 6n at 9 a.m. 
Some of Boston’s top public-relations 
people have been invited to be in the 
audience for the day’s show and to 
appear on the air in the final segments. 
Tardieu scurries around, escorting many 
of the PR representatives to a special 
waiting room and making sure they get 
coffee and are comfortable before turn- 
ing her full attention to the guest she has 
scheduled for this morning. 

That guest happens to be Kitty 
Dukakis (this was before the Biden-tape 
story exploded), and she’s due at WCVB 
about 15 minutes before the show is to go 
on. Tardieu expects no logistical prob- © 
lems because she has spent hours on the 

Continued on page 13 
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defense 


by John Medearis 


uring the past few 
D months, it’s become an 
; article of faith among 
politicians from Ronald Reagan 
to Ted Kennedy that welfare 
programs — particularly Aid to 
Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) — need to be 
“reformed” for the good of their 
recipients. And though the possi- 
bility of any major legislative 
change in AFDC this year is 
increasingly clouded by the im- 
pending federal tax and budget 
clash, this bipartisan collection of 
so-called welfare reformers es- 
sentially agree on a single over- 
riding premise: that AFDC 
should be converted from a 
simple cash-assistance program 
to one that forces poor people to 
take jobs or enroll in job-training 
in exchange for benefits. Welfare 
is on its way to becoming work- 
fare. 

They may call that reform, but 
according to The Mean Season: 
The Attack on the Welfare State 
(Pantheon Books, 205 pages, 
$16.95), a convincing new de- 
fense of social welfare by Fred 
Block, Richard A. Cloward, 
Barbara Ehrenreich, and Francis 
Fox Piven, it’s more like a corrup- 
tion of AFDC, a program original- 
ly designed to offer economically 
vulnerable citizens — such as 
single parents or the unskilled — 
a dignified way of life when the 
job market didn’t. The authors 
assert that, in such cases, welfare 
is a better option than a low- 
paying, exploitative job. 

Ostensibly, The Mean Season 
is an answer to long-standing 
conservative criticisms of wel- 
fare. But more important, The 
Mean Season fills the void left by 
the Democratic Party’s leaders 


(welfare’s natural political de- 


fenders), who have bowed to 
AFDC opponents’ most potent 
and misleading arguments. It 
may come as no surprise that 
Democrats like New York Sena- 
tor Daniel Patrick Moynihan — 
who was, after all, a domestic- 
policy adviser to Richard Nixon 
and perhaps the original 
neoconservative — are parroting 
the old clichés about welfare 
programs: that they promote lazi- 
ness and immorality among the 
poor. But it’s a disgrace and a key 
miscalculation for politicians try- 
ing to offer themselves as the 
alternative to Reaganesque lead- 
ership to accept those clichés as 
gospel and to offer as welfare’s 
only defense some muted whis- 
perings about government's ob- 
ligation to be compassionate. 
There are practical arguments to 
be made. When a watered-down 
compassion plea is the best the 
Democrats can muster in defense 
of the Great Society programs 
they built, they've effectively 
forfeited the battle over social 
spending. Because any fool 
knows that compassion is a 
luxury a deficit-ridden federal 
budget can’t afford. 

What makes The Mean Season 
worthwhile, in fact, is not that the 
authors’ hearts are in the right 
place but that they present hard- 
headed arguments for generous 
welfare benefits. The core of their 
rationale is that welfare’s not just 
nice, it’s a Cornerstone of social 
justice, a way to even the stakes 
in the labor market and to make 
the economy function more 
smoothly, In the four essays 
contained.in the book, the 
authors apply those principles to 
a history of the debate about 
welfare, a survey of con- 
servatives’ alleged empirical 
arguments against welfare, an 
analysis of the macroeconomic 
effects of domestic social spend- 
ing, and a dissection of contem- 
porary antiwelfare rhetoric. 
Arguing for more robust pro- 
grams, not cutbacks and “re- 
forms,” The Mean Season 
answers charges against welfare 


challenged in the current political 
debate. 

Charge number one: welfare 
has eroded the traditional family 
structure, promoting, in_ par- 
ticular, high divorce and il- 
legitimacy rates. In the second of 
their two essays, Piven and 
Cloward argue that the increase 
in female-headed households 
among black welfare recipients 
was not caused by some welfare- 
induced dissolution of moral- 
ity. Rather, they claim, the 
trend toward more husbandless 
black mothers — either divorced, 
separated, or never married — 
evolved over a number of dec- 
ades as more blacks moved from 
the rural South to the urban North. 
Before welfare benefits were in- 
creased, in the 1960s, these 


women traditionally lived under. 


the same roof as their parents, 
Piven and Cloward argue. 
Liberalized AFDC, they say, 


_ simply allowed those mothers to 


move out of their parents’ homes 
and establish their own house- 
holds; their newfound indepen- 
dence was then mistaken for an 
increase in illegitimacy, divorce, 
and separation. Piven and 
Cloward cite as evidence of this 
theory the high illegitimacy rates 
in urban black communities 
before the observed increase in 
female-headed households. They: 
also point to a study of two 
groups of unmarried women — 
one consisting of women ‘who 
would probably. be eligible for 
welfare if they had children, the 
other of women who would not 
— that found no tendency for 
women to have children in order 
to get on the welfare rolls. 

Charge number two: welfare 
actually promotes dependency, 
joblessness, and long-term pov- 
erty. Piven and Cloward argue 
that frequently cited studies in- 
dicating that 49 percent of wel-: 
fare recipients stay on the rolls 
for eight or more years have 
systematically _undercounted 
short-term welfare recipients, Ac- 
cording to the two, a more careful 
statistical analysis of welfare reci- 
pients indicates that only 17 
percent remain on the rolls that 
long. 


APRS blamed 


x 


for creating chronic dependency, 
Piven and Cloward concede that 
welfare does increase the number 
of Americans who, at a given 
time, choose government as- 
sistance over the option of a low- 
paying job. But, they point out, 
“the express intent of major 
social programs is to permit 
certain groups to opt out of the 
workforce, whether fully or 
partially, permanently or tempor- 
arily, such as the elderly, the 
disabled, the unemployed, and 
AFDC recipients.” Welfare, they 
argue, was created precisely so 
that unwed mothers with poor 
job prospects would not be forced 
to take degrading, low-paying 
jobs in order to support their 
children, Piven and Cloward add: 
“Contrary to the stereotype of a 
large permanent underclass 
created by welfare usage, many 
people move on and off the 
welfare rolls. . .. Rather than mir- 
ing them in dependency, welfare 
benefits help people cope with 
unsettled and difficult life cir- 
cumstances, including unsettled 
and difficult employment cir- 
cumstances. It is not far-fetched 
to say that -income-protection 
programs make many people a 
little more self-reliant.” 

Charge number three: by en- 
couraging recipients to refuse 
low-paying, menial jobs, welfare 
ensures that some kinds of work 
won't get done and that wages 
will be unnaturally inflated to the 
detriment of the economy. This 
conservative premise holds that 
America’s economic strength de- 
pends upon a toiling unskilled 
working class. For example, ultra- 
conservative pundit George 
Gilder writes: “The first principle 
is that in order to move up, the 
poor must not only work, they 
must work harder than the 
classes above them. Every 
previous generation of the lower 
class has made such efforts. But 
the current poor, white even 
more than black, are refusing to 
work hard.” 

In his essay, Fred Block argues 
that a low-wage labor force is not 
a prerequisite for a healthy econ- 
omy. Block claims that the heavy 
use of low-wage labor actually 


discourages investment in capital, 
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improvements. The use of cheap 
labor, he writes, “may tempor- 
arily bolster the profit levels of 
the firms, but it gradually 
diminishes their capacity to make 
the technological advances 
necessary to stay competitive... . 
Other nations have understood 
this dynamic and have developed 
policies designed to overcome 
the problems associated with 
cheap labor. In Sweden, the 
Social Democrats deliberately 
pushed a ‘solidaristic wage pol- 
icy’ that raised wages in both 
high-value-added and low- 
value-added [read ‘high-wage 
and low-wage’] industries. The 
idea was that the low-value- 
added industries would be forced 
to invest in new technologies. . . . 
Evidence: of the success of this 
strategy is provided by the om- 
nipresence of Swedish-made 
furniture in US stores that market 
to consumers looking for style at 
moderate prices.” 

Charge number four: heavy 
social spending — and therefore 
welfare spending — decreases 
crucial investment by forcing the 
government either to raise taxes 
or run a huge deficit. Block argues 
that the apparent low level of 
private investment in the US 
today is a result of the manner in 
which» such “investment is 
-_measured,..According to. Block, 
the US Commerce Department 
systematically underestimates in- 
vestment levels by not counting 
research and development, work- 
er training, and. computer soft- 
ware (among other prominent 
examples) in the total. Block cites 
studies that show investment is 
much higher when such un- 
counted expenditures are in- 
cluded; he says that, contrary to 
conventional. wisdom, invest- 


ment has actually increased over . 


the past several years. 

~ The main weakness of Block’s 
essay is his failure to answer 
mainstream economists’ com- 
plaints that federal borrowing 
crowds out private investment. 
But his chief point stands: there’s 
‘little proof that investment has 
reached dangerous lows. The 
- federal deficit, he argues, is more 
‘a political than an economic 
problem — the failure of Con- 
gress and the president to re- 
cognize deficit-spending as a 
legitimate policy tool. 

“To the right, permissiveness is 
the fundamental crime of liberal- 
ism, and is responsible for every 
perceived form of decadence and 
moral breakdown,” Barbara 
Ehrenreich argues in her conclud- 
ing essay. What's surprising is not 
that right-wing tenet but the 
mainstream and liberal response. 
The Mean Season demonstrates 
that today’s liberals have ceded 
the ideological struggle to con- 
servatives by choosing to defend 
welfare in indefensible’ ‘terms. 
Democratic politicians have ef- 
fectively given up their ‘claim to 
having established clear-headed 
social policies for dealing with 
poverty. Rather, for the most part 
they have, in the age of Reagan, 
allowed traditional liberalism to 
be characterized as mud- 
dieheaded and excessive. Writes 
Ehrenreich: “The most surprising 
feature of the New Right's rise to 
national power and prominence 
is the degree to which [such] 
ideological assumptions have 
been absorbed or accepted within 
the moderate-to-liberal political 
mainstream. One of these as- 
sumptions is that liberalism is, if 
not elitist, at least inherently 
incapable of being populist... . 
Liberalism too once had the 
moral’ initiative, pressing for 
measures to bring the poor and 
racial minorities into the main- 
stream of American life.” Not any 
more, Ehrenreich points out. 

As long as today’s liberals 
maintain this defensive posture 
— and books like The Mean 
Season continue to represent a 
small voice crying out in the 
political wilderness — welfare 
recipients will face nothing but 
growing insensitivity and 


worsening impoverishment. ~ 1 ~ 
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telephone with advance people 
making sure all the details will 
be correct. Pre-program cross- 
checking with the guest is an es- 
sential part of an associate 
producer’s responsibilities and 
often helps to shape the direc- 
tion the interview will take. Even 
now, so close to air time, Tardieu 
is concerned that there be no 
slip-ups in the interview, so she 
dashes down to Prose’s dressing 
room to make sure the host is 
comfortable with the line of 
questioning the two worked out 
at a meeting the day before. It is 
vital that there be a good rela- 
tionship between the host and 
her producers. The latter can 
sabotage the show by working 
less hard at dreaming up the best 
ideas or finding the best guests if 
they resent-the host. During my 


time in television, I have seen. 


countless examples of egocentric 
hosts or jealous producers but- 
ting heads and bringing one 
another down. There are no 
signs of that corrosive sort of 
jealousy and rivalry on Good 
Day... 
It is now about 8:45 a.m., but 
no one has stopped and no one 
sits down, When Kitty Dukakis 
arrives (right on time), Tardieu 
bolts into action, greeting the 
governor's wife, taking her to her 
dressing room, making sure there 
are no last-minute complications. 
Dukakis is scheduled to appear 
first on the show; if nothing 
unexpected happens, / Tardieu 
could be finished witl all her 
formal responsibilities ¥ y 9:10. 
But, as always, som¢ hing un- 
expected does occur. Te second 
scheduled guest is Erma Bom- 
beck, who is in town plugging her 
latest book. Trouble is, Bombeck 
is stuck in a car somewhere en 
route to the Needham studio, and 
no one knows when, or if, she 


will show up. On a live show this” 


is always the danger — that 
someone won't make it in time to 


: get on the air. 


Now it is 9 a.m. and Good Day 
begins. Prose calmly introduces 
Dukakis and starts her interview. 
Still no Bombeck. The scene in 
the control room is one of inci- 
pient anxiety. Producer Peg Allen 
is deciding how to move the 
other segments around to give 
Bombeck more time to arrive, 
while devising contingency plans 
if she misses the show entirely. 
Tardieu is trying to pay attention 


.to the Dukakis interview. If the 


questioning goes awry, she can 
redirect it by telling the stage 
manager to hold up a sign with 
new instructions for Prose. But 


‘ this morning she is distracted by 


the Bombeck snafu. Several times 
she leaves the control room to see 
whether anyone has heard from 
the missing guest. Meanwhile, 
Allen decides to extend the 
Dukakis interview by a few 
minutes to buy some time. The 
gamble pays off, as Bombeck’s 
car finally arrives and she (a pro 
on the talk-show. circuit) is led 
straight to the Good Day set. 
Time and again I have seen this 
kind of crisis crop up on talk 
shows. Guests don’t arrive, some 
refuse to answer questions, 
others are unable to stop talking 
but don’t say anything. Always it 
is the producers who manage the 
show. The bad ones lose control; 
I once saw a producer throw a 
chair through the screen of a TV 
monitor in the control room 
when a guest was terribly dull. 
But the good ,ones navigate 
smoothly through the unex- 
pected events with minimum 
turmoil and maximum good will. 
Although Bombeck has ar- 
rived, Tardieu has no time to 
relax. Someone realizes that 
Prose will have to introduce all 
those PR people by name, so 
Tardieu and others cut and paste 
a makeshift sheet that looks like a 
high-school seating plan, and 
“Continued on pagé 14 
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Channel 


Continued from page 13 : 
then Tardieu goes into the studio 
during a commercial break to 
coach Prose on who's who. 

At 10 a.m., when the show 
ends, there is a short reception 
for the PR representatives, and 
Fardieu mingles with the group, 
cementing relationships for the 
future. Then everyone goes to 
Peg Allen’s office for the daily 
postmortem. The producers, the 
director, and Prose review the 
events of the morning, spend a 
short time evaluating what they 
think worked and what didn’t, 
and then move on to a more de- 
tailed discussion of the next 
day’s program and future shows. 
It is at these meetings that con- 
cepts and strategies are worked 
out and associate producers get 
their upcoming assignments. 

By now it is 11:30 and Tardieu 
goes to her own office for the first 
time that morning. A large part of 
the rest of her day will be spent 
on the telephone, frequently to 
people in Los Angeles, trying to 
book celebrities. About noon 
Tardieu takes a break from the 
telephone to attend to two other 
tasks familiar to all associate 
producers. She goes through a 
book about Johnny Carson (the 
author will appear the following. 
morning) to pick out pictures that 
will illustrate the interview. And 
she views some clips from the 


‘new Dolly Parton show to aug- 


ment a previously taped inter- 
view with Parton also due to air 
the next day. 

While she’s watching the tape, 
I talk with Peg Allen, who has 
held the producer's job on Good 
Day. for more than four years. 


_Allen admits to being restless 


after all this time but says she 
wants to stay at least this year to 
prove that Good Day — which 
slumped in the ratings opposite 


Oprah last year — can be a strong 
performer again now that the 
unbeatable Winfrey has moved 
to WCVB in the 5 p.m. slot. 

By now it is 12:30 p.m. Tardieu 
picks up Channel 5 entertain- 
ment critic Dixie Whatley to go 
with her to the Copley Plaza, 
where Whatley will tape an 
interview with Willie Nelson’s 
daughter for Good Day. Nelson's 
kid has (surprise, surprise) writ- 
ten a book, and Tardieu has 
prepared some questions for 
Whatley. The two discuss the 
interview as Tardieu drives her 
car somewhat distractedly to 
downtown Boston. 

Tardieu works with Whatley, 
the director, and the crew, and 
the interview is finished by 2:30. 
We are back at WCVB by 3:15, 
and Tardieu takes 20 minutes to 
have some lunch, which consists 
mostly of rice. When she gets 
back to her office, there are four 
calls waiting: someone from the 
Joy of Movement wants to be on 
Good Day; another. caller pitches 
something called the National 
Integrity Award, which honors 
people who have — I guess — 
integrity. Except for the integrity 
offering, which Tardieu thinks 
has potential, she puts all the 
others off. 

It's past 4 p.m. now, but 
Tardieu still has more tape selec- 
tions to make for the next day’s 
show, and she has to write 
introductions and guest ques- 
tions for Prose to review. Usually 
she stays until after six to call Los 
Angeles, where the stars’ agents 
have finally come back from long 
lunches. It is not unusual for her 
then to attend a community func- 
tion connected to her work until 
late in the evening. 

On this day she stops at five to 
meet her daughter and to have 
dinner afterward. Still, Tardieu 
doesn’t get home until after 
10:30, and she'll be up shortly 
after six the next day, ready to 
start running all over again. O 


Personally 


Continued from page 3 
mother and child are endangered 
and ignoring the implicit slur 
against the many people of in- 
telligence and compassion who 
preach or believe the Church’s 
view in a manner that belies the 
hurtful stereotypes of ignorance 
and insensitivity — the report 
erred. It erred because it failed to 
distinguish between that view 


Just 
because 

I do not 
know 

all the 
answers 
does not 
mean that 
Ido not 
think 
about the 
questions. 


and others that rest not on re- 
ligious but on political and legal 
grounds. 

Many Roman Catholics of 
course accept the Church’s teach- 
ing as the proper basis for legis- 
lation. I am one Roman Catholic 
who does not. I believe as a 
religious matter that life begins at 
conception, and I accept the 
teaching that abortion in almost 
every instance is therefore a sin. 
But I would not prescribe public 
policy on the basis of that belief. 
Just because I believe that abor- 
tion is a sin, I do not therefore 
conclude that abortion, as a 
matter of public policy, should 
usually be considered a crime. I 
have other reasons for reaching 

_ that conclusion. 

There are many people, 
Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike — notably the four 
Supreme Court justices who dis- 
sented from the majority in Roe 
v. Wade — who have voiced their 
opposition to the legalization of 
abortion in arguments that do not 
rest on the belief that life begins 
at conception. Some argue on 

Strictly legal grounds. They reject 

the Roe v. Wade majority's argu- 
ment that, in deciding to allow 
abortions, the Court “need not 
resolve the difficult question of 
when life begins,” insisting in- 
stead that the Court could not 
arbitrarily determine at what 
stage abortions may be regulated 
by the state without determining 
when a fetus becomes a life. For 
others, myself included, the basis 
of the argument is a combination 
of political and philosophical 
convictions: the demonstrable 
fact that no one has determined 
when life begins, the assertion 
that it is a legitimate function of 
government to protect innocent 
life, and the determination that it 
is wisest to “err on the side of 
life’ by protecting the fetus, 
unless and until it can be de- 
termined not to constitute a life. 

The previous two sentences, of 


course, are only sketchy sum- 


" maries of two extremely complex 


arguments. They both lead to 
a similar antiabortion conclu- 
sion, but neither can fairly be de- 
scribed as an argument of “un- 
ambivalent simplicity.” 

The logical ramifications of all 
these arguments lead inevitably 
into painful gray areas. I, like 
many people on the prolife side, 
agonize over the question of how 
to handle the increase in back- 
alley abortions that would result 
from a reversal of Roe v. Wade. I 
— we — are deeply conflicted 
over how or whether these argu- 
ments can fairly be applied in 
cases of rape and incest. And we 
are profoundly uncomfortable at 
the thought that our view posits a 
conflict with a right to privacy 
that we believe is important. I for 
one am painfully unsure about 
how to resolve these dilemmas; I 
in fact do not know the answers, 
other than to say that legalized 
abortion is not one of them. But 
just because I do not know all the 
answers does not mean that I do 
not think about the questions. 
And it does not mean that I lack 
compassion for those caught in 
the middle of the debate. 

Of the people who read and 
believed the stereotypes em- 
bodied in the special report, I ask 
that you take a closer look at the 
other side of the issue. Please see 
that there are people of good will 
who disagree with you but do not 
demean you as individuals. We 
are not bomb throwers or vandals 
or haters; we are not religious 
fanatics or right-wing reac- 
tionaries. We are not the New 
Right or the Moral Majority or the 
College of Cardinals; we do not 
speak in hurtful slogans and we 
do not condemn those who sin- 
cerely disagree with us. 

We are not stereotypes; we are 
people. We respect your 
opinions. We respect your feel- 
ings. And we ask that you do the 
same for us. O 
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opinion. Yetthis is hardly surpris- 
* ing, given the context in which 


Continued from page 2 

some time been divided into two 

warring camps —.one consisting 

of six judges appointed by Rea- 
gan, the other made up of the 
five judges appointed by prior 
presidents. Yet-the decision by 
the court to rehear the case in 
front of its full membership 
meant that the NRDC had picked 
up at least one Reagan-appointee 
vote, and perhaps more, since a 
majority of the judges is required 
to grant a rehearing. request. 
~ Bork, of course, was in a position 
to know precisely how many of 
his Reaganite colleagues were in 
favor of a rehearing. Presumably, 
he also realized that the chances 
were quite good that his panel 
opinion would be reversed. 

This realization was surely 
confirmed at the oral argument. 
Bork’s panel opinion had been 
predicated on the assumption 
that the EPA would never allow a 
level of carcinogenic emissions 
that was just barely below the 
level known to be dangerous to 
human health, since the statute 
requires that an ample “margin of 
safety” be allowed. The panel 
opinion had said that in deciding 
a proper “margin of safety,” 
economic. considerations could 
be taken into account. 

‘At oral argument, according to 
David Doniger, the NRDC law- 
yer who represented the winning 
side of the case, Bork asked the 
EPA lawyer a hypothetical ques- 
tion: if a pollutant definitely 
harmed people at the 100-parts- 
per-million emissions level, 
would the administrator set the 
allowable emission standard at 99 
parts per million? The govern- 
ment lawyer replied that of 
course the EPA would notset the 
limit so close to a known danger- 
ous level, unless,,of course, the 
administrator determined’ that 
the. costs of more-stringemt con- 
were very, very hight This 
undermined as- 
sumption on which Bork’s earlier 
opinion had been based, and it 
became fairly obvious at this 
point that the earlier Opinion 
would not stand. wat 

The big shock came, however, 
when the full court’s: opinion in 
the case turned. out to be unani- 
mous — and to be written by 
none other athan Bork... Bork’s 
second opinion never mentioned 
the first panel opinion. It set out a 
two-step proéess to be followed 
by the EPA in cases under 
Section 112 that adopted neither 
the position advanced by the 
EPA nor the position advanced 
by-the NRDC. The first step, said 
the court, was ‘to define a safe 
level of emissions, and here only 
health-related ‘factors — not 
economic factors — could be 
considered. The second step was 
to define an acceptable margin of 
safety. 

Part of the reason, one sup- 
poses, that the full-court opinion 

agreed with neither side was that 
the two court factions could not 
agree on a single clear opinion. 
Yet the position advanced by the 
EPA was so outrageous — 
particularly in light of the EPA 
lawyer's shocking response to 
Bork’s hypothetical question at 
oral: argument — that the Rea- 
ganite faction could not support 
the panel's initial position. The 
bottom line was that the NRDC 
won its main point: that econ- 
omic factors could not play a role 
in determining whether a pollu- 
tant was dangerous to human 
health. 

Students of the Court of Ap- 
peals have been buzzing over 
Bork’s overturning his own panel 


the full-court review took place. 
By the time the full-court re- 
hearing came up, Bork had 
already been nominated for the’ 
Supreme Court. Had he not 
switched sides after the oral 


Continued on page 18 
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argument, he woyld likely have 


been in a very small minority of 
dissenters and would conse- 
quently have looked like some- 
, one out of the mainstream. After 


all, in his infamous 1971 article in 
the Indiana Law Review, Bork 
had compared the asserted right _ 
of a married couple to use con- 
and lovers have discovered New England's best kept secret 
— the true island paradise time forgot — the mood is comporation to pollute 
WITHSPECIALGUESTS = i iti‘—~—tS romantic — adventuresome — relaxed — party loving — pointed up in last week’s “Bork 

sd a another land with Gulfstream warmed beaches right into Chops.” To have authored the 


BALL & PIVOT ._— November — the Yuppies’ I 
ppies’ escape from reality, only an hour which cauld 
‘AND CERTAIN CIRCLE ak or two from Central New England — the singles’ fan- easily Aes. been interpreted to 
SPECIAL GUEST M.C. KISS’S DALE DORMAN.. = tasyland — upbeat live entertainment — great menus — mean that it’s okay to allow some 
GS ge ee af and, a superb, gracious, restored, year-round resort with cancer if it’s going to cost money 
queen size beds and modern, private baths. to clean up ‘carcinogenic air 


emissions, and not to have re- 

HOD Aes bes versed himself in. the full-court 
26 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 4 review, would have made it 

THE NATIONAL HOTEL appear to the Senate that the 

new” Bork was the same as the 

Block Island, RI 02807 eee old. It was bad enough that the 


1971 law-review article would 
haunt him during the Senate 


SUNDAY 18 $7.50/$8.50 + 3:00 P.M. WZBC (401) 466-2901 hearings, but for a 1987 court 


or (800) 225-2449 (not from RI) lea to ptovide fodder for 
his opponents would have been 


deadly. After all, Bork was con- 

structing a defense based on the 

rationale that his earlier views 
were the product of the inquiring 

mind and pedagogical tactics of a 

law-school professor but that his 

performance as a judge was more 

“mainstream.” Moreover, for 
_ Bork to have hung out in lone 

vi the five 
AT THE BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER|| on the 
court, would have destroyed the 
myth that he was nothing more 
than a. classic judicial con- 
servative like the late John 
Marshall Harlan and Felix Frank- 
asseties & confirmation conversion, it 
last live node seems, even before the confitma- 
25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 tion hearings started. He notionly 
joined the other judges om the 
Court of Appeals, he. als@ got 
them to allow him to wrif@ the 
opinion that announced, in et 
that one does not have the Same 
right to pollute the air as one has 
to use contraceptives in: the 
marital bedroom. 

A close examination of Bork’ s 
second opinion indicates that he 
deviated substantially from his 
claimed “jurisprudence of or- 
iginal intent,” in which he 
professes to follow the intentions 
of the framers of the Constitution ~ 
rather than the personal predilec- 
tions of modern-day judges. As 
NRDC attorney. Doniger notes, 
both of Bork’s opinions differ 
from what anyone else or any 


MUTABARUKA ‘ —— = other court has written about or 
WITH A POETRY READING decided to be the meaning of this 
SPECIAL GUEST D.J. BLACK STAR LINER ae am section of the Clean Air Act. “You 
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meaning that remains un- 
discovered for 17 years, let alone 


lest Cive noche two such meanings,” says 
Doniger. 
25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 a we i Robert Bork is woefully out of 
A step, and his inability to pull off a 
credible conversion on numerous 
points cost him dearly before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that 
rejected him by a 9-5 vote and, 
according to public-opinion polls, 
the American people. Contrary to, 
the long-held views of cynics, it 
would appear that a substantial 
number of _ worry 
about such things as civil liberties 
and civil rights, as Well as clean 
It has been inspiring to a lot of 
people that in this 200th year of 
our Constitution, an enemy of 
our national charter, and 
particularly of the Bill of Rights, 
has generated widespread op- 
position’ to his Supreme Court 
bid, not because he is a crook, not 
because he is immoral, but be- 
cause he espouses a so-called 
judicial philosophy that, if 
adopted by the Supreme Court, 
would likely spell the end of the 
ETS ON SALE NOW: system of government that has 


TICK 
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recent decades. 0 
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Doors Open 8:00 pm... Positive LD. Required... Tickets At: Strawberries Records & Tapes Ticketron. Out Of Town Tickets... Concertcharge 497-1118. 
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COUNSELING 


Boston-Bouvé College of 
Human Development Profes- 

sions at Northeastern University offers part-time 
and full-time graduate degree programs in 
Counseling Psychology. You can work toward a 
Master's degree, a Certificate of Advanced 
Graduate Study (CAGS), or a Doctoral degree. 

All counseling courses are taught by 
licensed, practicing psychologists with limited 
class size to encourage individual participation. 
In addition to classroom work, all programs 
include applied experience in a supervised 
clinical environment. 

For more information and a free brochure 
on the Graduate Programs in Counseling Psy- 


— chology at Boston-Bouvé College, call (617) 


437-2708. Or write to us at the address below. 

Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of 

Human Development Professions, 107 Dockser 
Hall, Northeastern University, 


BOSTON _ 360 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
BOUVE ton. MA02115 


versity 


La An equal opportunity/affirmative action university 


LEARN TO CONQUER STRESS 

There is a hidden cripples in our society. 

It preys on the body, mind and soul of peopte 
everywhere. If 46 psychological and physical 
Stress. is mone than the situation one 
is in + it is also how the individual interprets 
and perceives events. 


IRL THERAPY 


The basic premise of our therapy is ‘that emotional upset is caused 
not by childhood experiences but by how the individual is interpreting 
his present situation - by what a person is telling himself about events. 
Clients are taught to see the past in perspective, to spot irrational 
assumptions and reduce their influence. Individuals become more 
responsible for their own thinking, brig | and behaving by learning 
to ~ more appropriate attitudes and beliefs about themselves and 
events that occur in their lives. 


People come to us to gain fulfillment and actualization of their 
potentials for living. We work with issues of depression, anxiety, 
phobias, shyness, sexuality, crisis situations, and marital stress. 

All therapy programs are under the. supervision of licensed psychologists. 


a 
Hypnosis is used as an aid to therapy and as a process to teach 
clients. Individuals are taught self-hypnosis and relaxation techniques. 
We help people condition their own emotional reactions. 


Our self-help program uses nine methods: 


1) How to xelax your body;. 2) How to analyze what happens to you; 
3) How to use fantasy; 4) How to change your immediate situation; 
5) How to develop a philosophy fox yoursels; 6) How Lo develop 
awareness of your true feelings; 7) How to effectively use a diary 
and homework system; 8) How to reduce fearfgutness; and 9) How to 
aecognize and deal with communication problems. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL LIVING operates on a here and now 

th. We are concerned with the person you are today...and the 

person you are becoming. : 

We accept referrals from mental health facilities; individual 
physicians, professionals and self-referrals. Health insurance accepted. 


Dr. Martin Grossack, IRL Director, is nationally recognized ~~ 
s 

best known books are: YOU LOVE, SEX, T 
and MENTAL HEALTH AND SEGREGATION. 

For help with geenenet problems, information or literature, you 
can call us at 734-0623. _ : * 

Fot self-help books (cost $6.) write. 

Offices in Brookline, Hull and’ Rockland: 


institute for Rational Living and Self Help inc. 


1162 Beacon Street © Brookline, MA 02146 © Tel. (617) 734-0623 


authority in the field of gh self-help ps 


Omni Pork Central 
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YOU'VE 
ALWAYS AIMED 


A SPECIAL SEMINAR FOR BLACKS AND HISPANICS 


NOW AIM 


November 14 


7th Avenue & S6th Street 


HIGHER 


uite 600 


, you can obtain the Destination MBA 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 
111 East Wacker Drive, S 


Chicago, IL 60601 


gement Admission Council 


11601 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1060» Los Angeles, California 90025 
BLACK 


ALL SESSIONS 9 AM-NOON 
if you are = to attend 
Graduate 


BOSTON 
brochure 


DESTINATION 


Management 
Councit 


Continued from page 8 

minority leader William Rob- 
inson (R-Melrose) engaged in a 
particularly demagogic bit of 
AIDS fearmongering, Sasso de- 
livered through the press a 
carefully calculated slap: “Bill 
Robinson is the Spiro Agnew of 
Massachusetts politics.” Similar- 
ly, when during the 1986 at- 
torney general’s race candidate 
Jim Shannon, after disagreeing 
with the governor publicly on 
his anti-gay-foster-care policy, 
opined that as AG he would 
pressure the governor on policy 
matters by refusing to defend 
policies he disagreed with, Sasso 
delivered a sharp public rebuke. 
“That's ridiculous,” he said. “The 
Shannon campaign should know 
better than to say that..... Cer- 
tainly a statement like that is just 
plain wrong.” Shannon changed 
his tack. And when lieutenant- 
gubernatorial candidate Evelyn 
Murphy tried to parry her oppo- 
nent’s charge that she was overly 
accommodating to the nuclear 
industry by saying her position 
on nuclear power was the same 
as Dukakis’s, the Dukakis cam- 
paign issued a pointed state- 
ment. Noting that Murphy felt 
free to criticize Dukakis’ when- 
ever she disagreed with him, the 
campaign added that Murphy 
“hides behind the governor 
when it’s convenient.” The of- 
ficial word came from campaign 
manager Ed Pliner, but Sasso’s 
message was clear: keep the gov- 
ernor out of this. 

All in all, Sasso was a rare 
package of political under- 
standing and talent. “I think he is 
the best in the business,” says 
Human Services Secretary Phil 
Johnston. Adds Rick Gureghian, 
press spokesman for the Ex- 
ecutive Office of Economic Af- 
fairs and former deputy press 
secretary for Dukakis, “John 
Sasso was the consummate play- 
er. I consider him the most 
brilliant person I’ve ever worked 
with.” 

That's not to say Sasso’s tenure 
was an _ unqualified success. 
There is a natural tension be- 
tween politics and substance, and 
Sasso’s obsession with the politi- 
cal sometimes worked to the 
detriment of policy. Not surpris- 
ingly, his major shortcoming 
parallels a major-criticism made 


. of the administration: that it has 


been.more concerned with pack- 
aging than product. Senate Presi- 
dent William Bulger, though 
echoing much of the praise for 
Sasso, says, “I don’t mean this as 
criticism, but I don’t think-he got 
into theissues that much. His eye 
was more on the political aspect.” 
Numerous observers in the legis- 
lature and inside the administra- 
tion echo that assessment. “On 
the policy, he would always say, 
‘Speak to [Administration and 
Finance Secretary] Frank Keefe 
about that. I’m most concerned 
about how this affects Mike 
Dukakis,” says a legislative source. 
The result could be watered- 
down, flawed, or unnecessarily 
timid initiatives. The plant- 
closing compact and the right-to- 
know bill are two prime exam- 
ples. One source remembers that 
in the debate over what the 
state’s response should be to the 
elimination of federal revenue- 
sharing moneys for cities and 
towns, Sasso wanted to take the 
politically expedient way out. He 
favored replacing the lost money 
dollar for dollar, even though 
doing so meant accepting a less 
progressive federal formula that 
conflicted with established policy 
of weighting state local aid 
toward -older, poorer, and more 
needy communities. “He said the 
issue was political dynamite, the 
politics were terrible, we were 
going to get killed, and that we 
should simply make up the loss,” 
recalls this source. Sasso backed 
off only when the Senate leaders 
refused to go along. 

Continued on page 21 
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Oldest Black Church building 


in Cinited States to 
open to public for first 
time in this century 
BOSTON, MASS. — The African Meeting House, the oldest 
‘ standing Black church in the United States, will be open to 
the public for the first time this century on Sunday, October 
11, 1987. The landmark occasion marks the completion of a 
$1 million restoration of the African Meeting House. 
Located on historic Beacon Hill in Boston, Mass., the 
restoration is a joint project of Boston’s Museum of Afro- 
American History, (which owns the African Meeting House), 
and the National Park Service North Atlantic Region Preser- 
vation Center, which was responsible for the restoration of 
the Statue of Liberty completed in 1986. . 
~The African Meeting House was funded and built by the 
Black community of Boston in 1806, then one of the largest 
populations of free Blacks in northern America. It was here 
that the Beacon Hill Black community exerted local we 
national influence against the forces of slavery. _ 


“The reopening of the African.Meeting House is more than 
a re-dedication of bricks and mortar. It is a renewal of historic 
purpose,’ says Henry Hampton, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Museum of Afro-American History, and presi- 
dent of Blackside, Inc., the independent film company that 
produced the recent PBS documentary on civil rights, ‘‘Eyes 
on the Prize’’. 


_ Photo courtesy Society for the e Preservation of N.E. Antiquities 


The African Meeting House was the site where William 
Lloyd Garrison organized the New England Abolitionist 
Society in 1832 and issued its Declaration of Anti-Slavery 
Sentiments, marking the beginning of the Abolitionist Move- 
ment. It was from this pulpit that such prominent abolitionists 
as Frederick Douglass, Wendell Phillips, and Charles Sumner 
denounced slavery and organized against it, establishing 
Beacon Hill as. an important station of the Underground 
Railroad to Canada. The African Meeting House also served 
as the rallying place where Frederick Douglass and Lewis 
Hayden helped recruit, from throughout North America and 
Africa, one of the most distinguished regiments to fight in the 
Civil War — the all-volunteer, all-Black Massachusetts 54th. 
The African Meeting House continued to serve as the 
center of the Black community’s political, social, and spiritual 
life until near the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
building was sold following the migration of the Black popula- 
tion from Beacon Hill to other Boston neighborhoods. The 
building became an Orthodox synagogue in 1904 and 
served its Jewish congregation for the next 68 years. 


The Museum of Afro-American History acquired the build- 
ing in 1972, and became the first proponent of the idea that 
the meeting place and homes of the nineteenth century 
Black community on Beacon Hill should be recognized and 
protected as national historic sites. This led to Congress's 
establishment of the Boston African American National His- 
toric Site in 1980. In 1983, Congress made a special $1 
million appropriation toward the complete restoration of the 
African Meeting House. The restoration began on September 
2, 1986. 


‘The Museum's mission,’’ states Ruth Batson, president, 
“is to provide Boston and New England with a constant 
reminder of the important role Black citizens played in the 
development of this country as one of the largest free Black 
populations in the 1800’s. Boston’s Black community made 
a major contribution in the struggle for human rights. This 
story must not fade from the collective conscience of this . 
nation.” 

Historians, religious leaders, politicians, and interested 
citizens from throughout the U.S. will gather in Boston for the 
Official re-dedication ceremonies and a week-long series of 
commemorative events planned by the Museum October 11 
through 16, 1987. 


‘‘We have met tonight in this obscure 
schoolhouse, our members are few and our in- 
fluence limited; but mark my prediction, Faneuil 
Hall shall long echo with the principles we have — 
set forth. We shall shake the nation by their 


mighty power.” 


Spoken by William Lloyd Garrison on January 6, 1832 
at the African Meeting House, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Sun., October 11 
Procession and 
Rededication of the 
African Meeting 
House 


2:30 pm Procession gathers 
at Crispus Attucks Monu- 
ment, Boston Common 


4:00 pm Re-dedication Pro- 
and Ribbon Cutting 


Place: Peter Faneuil School 
60 Joy Street, Beacon Hill 


Mon., October 12 
Family Day 

10:00 am-4:00 pm Tours of 
Black Heritage Trail 


Place: 46 Joy Street, 
Beacon Hill 


AFRICAN MEETING 


_ CELEBRATION EVENTS 


Children’s Fair 

¢ Magician, Face Painting 

¢ Tom Feelings will sell and 
sign his books and posters 


Savannah Books and Afro- . 


American Books for sale 


Place: Peter Faneuil School 
60 Joy Street, Beacon Hill 


The Children’s activities have 
been developed in conjunction 
with the Children’s Museum and 
will be held throughout the 
week at the African Meeting 


House and Children’s Museum. 


3:00 pm Conference: Blacks 
in Boston Conference begins 
at Boston College 

Place: 

Boston College Law School 


6:00-8:00 pm Pre-Lecture 
Dinner. (Invited Guests Only) 


8:00 pm Lecture: 

John Hope Franklin 
Place: 
Law School Auditorium, Bos- 
ton College. Open to the Pub- 
lic 


Tues., October 13 
Black Scholars Day 


9:00-12:00 pm Conference: 
Blacks in Boston: 

The Struggle for Equal Educa- 
tion 


Sponsored by Boston College 
Place: African Meeting 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill. 


12:00-2:00 pm 
Conference continues 

Place: Museum of Afro- 
American History, Abiel Smith 
School, 46 Joy Street, 
Beacon Hill 


life in Kenya. 


4 


BARRY PAVILION 
feel like you're right in it. 
KEYNOTE SPEAKER 
TRIBAL TRADITIONS OF TOPE 
The Boston Museum of Science 


A\nd into Boston. 


The Museum of Science pre- 
sents ‘Tribal Traditions of Kenya,” 
an exhibit which gives you a real, 3 


true-to-life understanding of daily 


You'll see over 250 beautiful hand- 
made articles of daily 


-tribal groups. You'll also see a 
collection of artistic treasures 
- from the most remote Kenyan 


villages. Plus a real Pokot twig 


hut, magnificent handmade 
jewelry and much more 
So don't miss “Tribal” 
Traditions of Kenya.’ 
Because by experiencing 


what comes out of Africa, you'll 


life from 22 different 


2:00 pm Symposium: 

_ William Monroe Trotter 
Sponsored by William 
Monroe Trotter Institute Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 
Boston 


Place: African Meetiny 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill 


8:00 pm 
Avery Brooks: A Reading- 
Frederick Douglass 


La Tanya Richardson: 
Readings — Maria Stewart 
and Ida B. Wells Barnett 


Place: African Meeting 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill. For ticket information 
please call 742-1854. 


Wed., October 14 
Black Politicians’ Day 


8:30-10:00 am 

Breakfast Meeting 
Place: Abiel Smith School, 46 
Joy Street, Beacon Hill 


10:30 am 
Shaw Memorial Commemora- 
tion 
Place: Boston Common 
(Across from the State 
House) 


11:00 am Celebration 
State House 


12:30-2:30 pm 

Mayor's Reception 

and Lunch (For Invited Guests 
Only) 


1:45-3:45 pm 

Salute to the African 

Meeting House and Museum 
of Afro-American History 
Host: New England 

Museum Association 

Place: African Meeting 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill 

4:30-6:30 pm 

Coming Together: 

A Celebration of the Reopen- 
ing of the fos gl Meeting 
House. 

Speaker: 

Prof. Nathan Huggins 

Place: Pond Hall, 

Harvard Law School 


BLACKS 
IN BOSTON 
1987 


OCTOBER 12 & 13 
THE ISSUE OF EDUCATION: 


FROM SARAH C. ROBERTS (1849) 


TO TALLULAH MORGAN (1974) 
GRIOT AWARD CEREMONY 


7:00 pm A Lecture by 

Dr. Lerone Bennett - 
Place: African Meeting 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill. For tickets please call 
742-1854. 


Thurs., October 1 
Blacks in Arts Day 


10:00 am Tour of African 
Meeting House For the Direc- 
tors of Afro-American 
Museums 


11:00 am Dedication of Afro- 
American Literature Collec- 
tion at Sawyer Library, Suffolk 
University 

Place: 8 Ashburton Place, 
Boston ate 


12:00-1:00 pm Poetry Read- 
ing: Samuel Allen & Delores 
Kendricks 
Place: Sawyer Library, Suffolk 
University 


1:00-2:00 pm Luncheon in 
Honor of Directors of Afro- 
American Museums (For In- 
vited Guests Only) 


2:15 pm African American 
Museum Association Sym- 
posium Directors of Black 
Museums 
Place: Sawyer Library, Suffolk 
University 


7:00 pm Young Am- 
bassadors/Time. Capsule 
Stallation 

Place: African Meeting 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill 


5:30-8:00 pm Reception and 
Opening: Hamilton Smith His- 


* torical Photographs 


Hosts: Museum of Afro- 
American History, Mass. 
Council of the Arts and Hu- 
manities and Mass. College 
of Arts 

Place: Alchemie 286 Con-. 
gress Street Boston, MA 


8:00-11:00 8 Music Pro- 
gram 

Place: African Meeting House 
For tickets please call 
742-1854 


Fri., October 16 
Youth Day 
10:00 pm Art and Essay Con- 
test Awards Program Public 
School Students 

Place: African Meeting 
House, Smith Court, Beacon 
Hill 

5:00-9:00 pm. Family Night 


| and Salute to the African 


Meeting House and the Mu- 
seum of Afro-American His- 


tory 


Host: The Children’s Museum 
Place: The Children’s Mu- 
seum. 300 Congress Street, 
Boston 


8:00-1:00 pm Gala Party 
Place: Lafayette Hotel. For 
Ticket Information call 
742-1854. 
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Save Sony 


Sale 319.99 


Sony cassette-corder with built-in 
CD player and AM/FM stereo radio. 
Digital sound, 2-way speaker system, 
5-band graphic equalizer, synchro 
dubbing. 3-way repeat mode (all, single 
or shuffle), 16-selection programmability 
and-Automatic Music Sensor™ on CD. 
Ré@g. 349.99 


Sale 449.99 


Sony’s top-of-the-line radio 
‘cassette-corder with built-in CD player 
and 3-way MegaBass™ speaker system. 
AM/FM stereo tuner, synchro reverse 
dubbing, 3-band graphic equalizer with 
Bass Boost control, Dolby® noise reduction. 
Reg. 549.99 


Sale 189.99 


Sony full size component CD player 
features 4-way repeat, shuffle play, 16 selection 
RMS programming and Automatic Music : 
Sensor™ Reg. 219.99 


Sale 199.99 


Sony Discman® portable CD player 
with rechargeable battery plus AC adaptor 
for home use. Auto tracking, shuffle play 
and disc repeat modes. Reg. 229.99 


Sale 239.99 


Sony Discman® portable CD player/ 
AM/FM stereo radio. 3 spot laser optical 
pickup system, a full range of automatic 
and programmable functions, with 
rechargeable battery. Reg. 299.99 


New from Bruce Springsteen 


BRUCE 


Te OF 


Tunnel 
Love 
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SAVE 20% on all regularly priced recoras 
i 
. 


On Sale $5. 99 LP/TP 
$13.95 CD 


Save 20% all 


Save $3.00 all 


THROWING MUSES NEW FROM 
$5. 99 LP/TP 
THE SMITHS 
LOVE WILL FIND A way 
RHYTHM OF LOVE © 
SHOOT HIGH, AIM LOW 
BIG GENERATOR 
On Sale $6.99 LP/TP On Sale $6.99 LP/TP = : 
| $13.95CD . $13.95 CD On Sale $5.99 LP/TP 
MODE 


On Sale $5.99 LP/TP On Sale $6.99 LP/TP On Sale $5.99 LP/TP 


$13.95 CD $13.95 CD 


li 
On Sale $13.95 


Now available on compact disc 


NEW FROM CAPITOL 


Pet Shop Boys, actually. 


On Sale $6.99 LP/TP On Sale $5.99 LP/TP 
$13.95 CD 


$13.95 CD 


On Sale 99 LP/TP 


$13.95 CD 


On Sale $5.99 LP/TP 


On Sale $5.99 LP 
$13.95 CD ai 


$13.95 CD 
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larly priced records 


priced compact discs 


Save $3.00 on all Mango/Antilles compact 
discs 


$13.95 per disc 


Save $3.00 on all Mobile Fidelity compact 
discs Reg. $18.95 


GS 


ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDING 
ALEXANDER GLAZUNOV 
ymphony No. 2 
Vladimir Fedoseyev, conductor 


ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDING 


S. / G. GERSHWIN 
Two Rhapsodies 


ei Doretek Piano 


conductor 


[ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDING | 


MUSSORGSKY / BORODIN 
IPPOLITOV-IVANOV 
Viadimir Fedoseyev 


LIFE’S HARD THEN YOU 


Includes: 
“Driving Away 
From Home,” 
“Space,” 
“Rope,” 
“Ed's Funky 
Diner” 


Sale $4.99 LP/TP 
$13.95 


Mid-priced compact discs from Erato- Bonsai 
From RCA Red Seal — Papillon nea 
oad 3 for $27.00 or $9.95 per disc Collection 


FIEDLER ConDuCcTS GERSHWIN re 


Rhapsody in Blue + Concerto in F 9:04 PIANO CONCERTOS NOS. 20 & 21 
An American in Paris RONDO, KV 511 
“4 Got Rhythm” Variations GUSCHLBAUER * JORDAN 


MARIA JOAO PIRES 


Bach RGM Papillon Collection 


CANON ARIA 


binoni CHARLES BOSTON 
62:07 A AGIO _ MUNCH . SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA “ost RAVEL 
JEAN-FRANCOIS PAILLARD Bolero Rapsodie Espagnole 


| SOLISTI VENETI Pavan for a Dead Pri * La Valse 
CLAUDIO SCIMONE “Mother Goose” Suite 
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Products for Your Comfort 


Black & Decker the POLLENEX BIONAIRE 
HEAT THRUSTER HUMIDIFIER 
PORTABLE HEATER 
1.5 gal. ultrasonic humidifier helps keep air | 4.9 gal. ultrasonic humidifier maintains op- 
comfortably moist. timum comfort. 
* 5 control settings Reg. $65.00 Reg. $100.00 
Reg. $35.00 
Sale $54, 99 
$5.00 mfr. rebate 
On Sale $29.99 49.99 final cost On Sale $79.99 


\) 


KRUPS BLACK & DECKER 


BRAUN 12-CUP 


COFFEE GRINDER KRUPS Teaeerie COFFEE MAKER 
Choose red or white 8 CUP 
Grinds up to 1.6 oz. COFFEE MAKER with 1¥2 qt. capacity In white or red 
of coffee beans and auto shut-off with-1-3 cup switch 
Reg. $22.00 ) Reg. $50.00 Reg. $30.00 Reg. $55.00 


On Sale $16.99 On Sale $34.99 | On Sale $24.99 | On Sale $39.99 


Just in Time . . . Clock Radios from Panasonic 


FM/AM DIGITAL CLOCK RADIO FM/AM DIGITAL CLOCK RADIO FM/AM/FM STEREO 
WITH MIRRORED FRONT PANEL / RADIO 


‘Big Bell’’ to wake the sound sleeper. a 
2 alarm system lets you set the alarm to'| Built in booster amplifier for CD/personal 


¢ 2 step dimmer sound twice in 24 hrs. Battery backup; doze stereo monitor. Auto loudness for bass 
* doze button — radio/buzzer & sleep functions, dimmer control. boost. Battery backup, doze & sleep func- 
Reg. $37.99 tions. Two 3”. speakers. 
Reg. $39.99 Reg. $49.99 
On Sale $24.99 _ On Sale $32. 99 On Sale $42.99 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL DOWNTOWNCOOP COOP ATLONGWOOD 
Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 1 Federal St. 333 Longwood Ave. 
M-Sat. 9:20-5:45 p.m.  M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-5:30 p.m. M-Fri. 9:15-7 p.m. 
Thurs. ‘til 8:30 Sat. 9:15-5:45 p.m. _ Houseware items * Thurs. ’til 8:30 


not available 


Sat. 9:15-5:45 p.m. the 
PARK FREE IN HARVARD SQ.* 


1 hr. Church St. lot or 2 hrs. or Charing Sq. Perk Longwood” behind Coop, 
after 5 p.m. and all day Sat. 


*With $5 minimum Coop purchase; validate sales receipt at Coop cashier's desk. 
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Where Television Comes To Life. 


There is a special place in the educational system for the urban university. 
The university that draws on all the resources of the city, that reflects the 
pes tac that provides a continuity of education for generations 

residents. 


Suffolk University fits that description. We've been offering quality 
private education at an affordable price for over half a century. We also offer 
a convenient Beacon Hill location, small classes that emphasize personal 
attention, and a challenging, yet supportive, environment. 

The result is a top-flight professional liberal arts and sciences, 
wut There’sa 
Suffolk University 

Doors To Your 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences - School * School of Law 
8 Ashburton Place, Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 02108 (617 )573-8000 


MANASSA 
SYSTEMS, 


Manassa Systems, its employees and. 
friends congratulate the Museum of 
‘Afro American History for the suc- 
cessful refurbishment and subsequent 
availability to the public, for the first 
time in 100 years, of the African 
Meeting House. We offer our services 
and assistance to aid in the further 
~ development of black Americans and 
( in this quest GOD help us all. 
Pearlie B. Manassa . 
Founder and President 


530 Warren Street, P.O. Box 245, Boston, MA 02121 
(617) 445-6100. - | 


_ May you prosper 
continue to 
serve the needs 
of our community 


Your friends 
and supporters 


Culture Port, Inc. 


118 Cypress St., (at Rt. 9) 
Brookline, MA 277-7969 - 


Authentic African arts, clothing, jewelry, 
collectibles, masks, musical instrumen 


Hours: Monday-Saturday 
| 10 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
Bring this ad for a 10% discount on $25.00 purchase. 


OPEN HOUSE 
RECEPTION 


Sunday, October 18, 1987 
"12-5 p.m. 
RSVP 277-7969 


Fertility doll, available as jewelry, mask or ornament 


In 

recognition 

of Boston University's 
long association 

with the Museum of 
Afro American History, 

the Howard Thurman Center 
at Boston University 
salutes 

the Museum on the 
occasion of the 
reopening of the 
African Meeting House 
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giving me the education | want 
and the experience | need.” _ 


learned over $9,000 last year 


on my co- ‘Op job. Now that's 
an education that works.” 


“I've 2 been able to alternate between 


With the Cooperative Plan of Education acombination of quality academics and 
at Northeastern University, undergraduate professional career experience. It’s the 


students alternate periods of classroom education you want and the experience 
study with professional, paid employment. you need. 
They can earn an average of $7,450 yearly For more information about Northeastern 


while working in career-related positions University and Cooperative Education, 
at one of more than 2,900 top-ranked firms _just call 1-800-228-2028, Ext. 45. 

across the country and around the world. _And discover an education that works. 

. And they attend classes at a campus ? 

located in the heart of Boston. 


| Cooperative Education at Northeastern. INE Northeastern University 
Over 70 undergraduate programs offering - Education tha 


- Department of Undergraduate Admissions, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
: An Equal Opportunity University 
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Sasso 


Continued from page 20 
Others say that the difference 


between the Sasso tenure and ~ 


that of the new chief secretary, 
Hale Champion, is most vividly 
illustrated:by the issue of health- 
care access. On the one hand, few 
think that with Sasso at the helm 
Dukakis would have proposed as 
dramatic, comprehensive, and 
exciting a measure as the one that 
promises to insure -all-the un- 
insured. On the other hand, if 
Sasso were still in control, what- 
ever the governor had proposed 
would stand a better chance of 
passage than the bill Champion 
helped put together, which last 
week stalled in the House. 

Still, the  politics-over- 
substance criticism can be over- 
stated. Although he admits Sasso 
“was in the business of the 
possible,” Tom Glynn makes a 
good point when he notes that if 
“you compare what we have 


done with what other states have - 


done, what we have done looks 
pretty good.” 
The question is how badly 


Sasso’s leaving will hurt the | 


governor. Nearly everyone 
agrees that Mike Dukakis will 
have to make a major adjustment 
to be anywhere near as successful 
without his top aide. “It’s always 
hard for one partner to continue 
without the other,” Glynn says. 
Another Dukakis insider puts it 
this way: “I don’t know how you 
run the government and run the 
campaign and wrap up a can- 
didacy that is not totally well- 
formed without someone being 
accorded tremendous authority 
in both areas. I don’t know where 
you «find someone else that 
talented, that connected, and 
authoritative enough to intervene 
at all the points he needs to. It 
would be a-formidable job for 
Houdini.” And last week, 
Michael Dukakis’s Houdini put 


himseléin, a:box. he’ 


Continued from page 6 

character issue for the governor; 
some lowa caucus voters said 
such stands are important indica- 
tions of a candidate’s identity and 


values. Because Dukakis is less | 


able now to press the case that he 
is the most honest and efficient 
Democratic candidate, his reputa- 
tion for fuzziness — a problem 
that’s dogged: him in lowa for 


months — can only grow in the © 


wake of the tape affair. 


Yet, the fact that people were © 


looking to his stands as guide- 
posts to an unfamiliar candidate's 
character seemed to elude 
Dukakis. On the campaign trail in 
Iowa Dukakis frequently implied 
that he should be judged by his 
approach, not his positions — the 
voters would have to trust him to 
do the right thing in office. That 
worried some Jowans. Perhaps 
most troubling for him in this 
state was his not having taken a 
stand on Iowa Senator Tom 
Harkin’s farm bill, which has 
gained the support of a number 
of national farm groups. Asked 
for a detailed explanation of his 
plan to revive the farm economy, 
Dukakis talked about exploiting 
the “nonagricultural uses of 
agricultural products.” State Rep- 
resentative Bob Skow said about 
Dukakis at the Panora event, “I 
like him,” but he added that on 
agricultural issues Dukakis was 
“very weak. He deals very little 
with the real issue in agriculture, 
and that's profit.” 

But agriculture was not the 
only issue on which Dukakis 
failed to provide lowans with a 
recognizable stand. Asked how 
he’d reduce the federal-budget 
deficit, the: governor said he 
would neither promise new fed- 
Continued on page 22 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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Stop in or call today 


Stretch Limousines 24 hr. Service 


Relax! 


with 
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LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


We provide you tickets and transportation to 
most major events in and around Boston. 


Packages include limousine service to and from 


the event. 4-6 excellent seats for you and agri 
guests. So treat yourself — ride in style 


- We'll take you to the theater, or your next 
concert. 


Call now for reservations 
(617) 229-2350 


Limousine Service, inc. 


Brentwood 
5 Cypress Road, Burlington, MA 01803 
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Continued from page 21 
eral taxes nor rule them out; yet 
at the same time he told the group 
of 25 in Red Oak that he’s “not 
sure” that reducing the deficit “is 
going to require sacrifices.” And 
asked what he would do for 
_ “notch babies” (people who be- 
came eligible for Social Security 
between 1979 and 1983 and who 
feel that the interim-benefits for- 
mula used to calculate their 
monthly checks is unfair), 
Dukakis told an Onawa man he 
would do “whatever we ought to 
do.” Requests for more specifics 
irritated Dukakis. During a 
breakfast gathering at a Fort 
Dodge function room, the gov- 
ernor rebuked one man who 
wanted to hear, like others 
Dukakis encoustered, exactly 
how the governor would revive 
the farm economy. “I thought 
that was what I was talking 
about,” Dukakis snapped. 
Dukakis can’t afford the luxury 
of that irritation much longer. 
The best policy speeches and 
issue papers alone won't com- 
pensate for his evasiveness on 
the stump. The. problem, quite 
simply, is how Dukakis, unable 
any longer to run solely as the 
upright and efficient technocrat, 
will convey himself to Iowans 
without agreeing to take ward 
_litmus tests. 


Unhealthy 


Continued from page 6 

warned lawmakers of the dire ef- 
fects of the proposed legislation, 
telling them the new law would 
force some hospitals to tlose, 
could cost companies up to $1680 
in insurance payments per em- 
ployee in 1989, would create a 
powerful state agency of nearly 


sanlimited _scope, and might 


change the nature*and structure 
of Blue Cross/Blue Shield, the 
giant insurer that controls more 
than'50 percent of the Massachu- 
setts health-insurance market. 
Most of this was true, and a lot 
of it was daunting — particularly 
because legislators had been 
flooded. with. mail and phone 
calls- expressing these concerns 


- and had heard ‘next to nothing 


from lobbyists in ‘support of the 
Dukakis bill. 

Most legislators don’t under- 
stand the nuances of the health- 
care system; nor were they able 
to digest the more basic concepts 
presented in a mammoth .pro- 
posal revamping that system on 
Monday morning, just hours be- 
fore the bill came up for. floor 
debate. For one thing, time was 
short. The governor — still per- 


forming a delicate damage-con- 


trol operation in the wake of 
tapegate — detoured off the 
campaign trail that morning for a 
special closed-door session with 
House members, during which 
he asked for support- for the 
measure. Dukakis, who hadn't 
identified health care as one of 
his priorities during his State of 
the State Address in January, was 
now pleading passionately for 
backing on a well-intentioned 
but very broad, very expensive 
health-care program introduced 
just weeks ago. And judging from 
the number of letters and phone 
calls members had received and 
the full-page ads they'd seen in 
the papers, everyone in the 
health-care industry seemed to 


oppose it. 
The more cynical among the 
legislators suggested that 


Dukakis was more interested in 
dressing up the proposal and 
taking it on the road than in 
making it work at home. Others 
said they were simply baffled by 
the complexity and scope of the 
health-care law and felt they 
were being asked to take on too 
mutch too soon. 


we the administration 


Continued on page 24 
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HOUSE 


Announcing THE GRAND OPENING 
of our new location in Cambridge. 
Enjoy fine dining in Mandarin, 
Szechuan, and Hunan cuisine at both 


our original Brookline location and now | 


at the heart of Harvard Square. 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS © TAKE OUT ORDERS 
COCKTAILS BANQUET FACILITIES 


BROOKLINE CAMBRIDGE 
230 Harvard St. 50 Church St. 
Brookline, MA 02146 Cambridge, MA 02138 
Near Coolidge Corner 
Tel: 731-3810 (At the Atrium building) © 
739-CHOW Tel: 492-CHOW 


Grand Opening 


Oct. 10-12 


Hamlet Antiques 
Beautiful Antique Country Pine Furniture 


desks, stools. 


from Denmark 
Man night stands, painted trunks, flat-top 
ther colle (for sideboards, vanity, commodes, 


Maritime and landscape oil paintings! 
No need to pay the high Boston prices! 
Come visit Hamlet’s in Littleton 


you will enjoy the fall foliage, the farm$tands and the apple cider. 


We are located in Littleton, just 40 minutes from Boston. Take Rt: 2 West to 
2A at Concord Rotary, 6.7 miles west on RT. 2A. From Rt. 495 take Littleton 


Common exit. Go % mile east on 2A. Hamiet Antiques on right. 
256 Great Road (Rt. 2A), Littleton, MA 01460 
Store Hours: Mon-Sat. 10-5 Sun 12-5 617-486-4976 _ 
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Continued from page 22 
and the House leadership knew 
many members - qualms 
about the bill, few expected it 
would founder as badly or as 
quickly as it did. But from the 
moment the first vote was taken 
last Monday, on a Republican 
move to postpone consideration 
of the measure for 30 days that 
lost by only five votes, the red 
flag was.out. Then an amend- 
- ment to break the proposed 
mega-agency into three separate 
entities passed by a 111-to-43 
margin. Shortly after that vote, 
the House leadership moved to 
| postpone debate on the health 
package for a week and began 


SAVE - SAVE + SAVE 
$ $ MEGA-BUCKS $$ 


1000 COPIES 


OFFSET PRINTED ON BOND PAPER 
FROM 1 ORIGINAL 
ONLY $26.00 2.6 CENTS EACH 


ADDITIONAL 1000'S SAME 
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Harvard Document 
and Printing 


(NEXT TO INTERNATIONAL PLACE) 
184 HIGH STREET, Boston 426-1860 


FRIDAY » OCTOBER 9 + $4.50 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


FOREVER FEAT OF CLAY 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 


trying to find out what had gone 
wrong. 

When leaders polled members 
on Tuesday, they found fewer 
than 50 Democrats who said they 
were willing to offer unqualified 
support to the bill. Most Re- 
publicans had already said they 
were against it. By that evening, 
the governor's universal-health- 
care bill was effectively dead in 
the House. House Speaker 
George Keverian, Majority 
Leader Charles Flaherty, and 
Ways and Means Chairman Rich- 
ard Voke supported the univer- 
sal-health-insurance concept and 
favored the Dukakis bill as modi- 
fied by Voke in the Ways and 
Means Committee. But none of 
the three was willing to fall on his 
sword to show support for the 
measure. 

In pushing for its groundbreak- 
ing health-care package, 
Dukakis’s advisers and staff felt 
certain the legislature would 
never turn its back on a: bill 
offering universal health care to 
the uninsured, After all;»they 
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TEMPO DANCE CENTER, INC. 


Ballroom 
Swing 
Jazz 
Dance Exercise 
¢ Nightclub 
Survival Course™ 
Wedding 
Survival Course™ 


380 Washington St., Brighton, MA 
783-5467 


Among 


Friends 


1-550-9000 


CONVERSATION 24 HRS/7 DAYS 
20¢ 1st min., 10¢/min. thereafter. 9-min $1. 
STUDENTS OVER 18 WELCOME 


reasoned, last November Massa- 
chusetts voters had over- 
whelmingly endorsed a nonbind- 


}. ing referendum calling for uni- 


Ayversal care. And recent polls 
indicated, :that the. majority. of 


5 “pedple would be willing to pay 


morein taxes to support the cost 
of providing health insurance for 
the uninsured. What’s morethe 
hospital law that included a 
stopgap measure to pay for the 
hospital care of the uninsured 
had -expired on September 30. 
Lawmakers had to replace that 
measure with something. So, the 
administration reasoned, why 
not make that something in- 
novative and bold? But it made 
one critical mistake: if\.concen- 
trated on policy at the expyrise of 
politics. 

In June the governor gave chief 
of staff Hale Champion marching 
orders to wrest control of health- 

policy formulation from the 
Special Commission on Health 

- Care Financing and Delivery Re- 
Continued on page 28 
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THE TASTE OF THAILAND 


“Appetizers were outstanding ... Soups are 
superb... For outstanding flavor try shrimp in 
_ green curry... This restaurant has an 
astonishing amount of beauty for the eye and 
pleasure for the palate . . . Siam Cuisine is a 
must.” 

; — Robert Nadeau, The Boston Phoenix 


“Food exceptional . . . service and 
‘hospitality attentive... cooked to order 
. .. Seasonally fresh... mesmerized.” 
— Barbara Rochatka-Riley, The Tab 


“Siam Cuisine is sure to develop a powerful 
following.” 
— Robert Levey, The Boston Globe 
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Working with those who are communicatively 
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University recognizes the importance of 
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ASHA accredited Master of Science program in 
Speech-Language Pathology and our program 
in Audiology (the only one in Boston) make it 
possible for you to pursue an advanced degree 
full-time, or part-time if you are employed in 
the field. 

For information on these programs call 
(617) 437-2708 or write to the address below. 
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THE BOSTON GLOBE EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 


An open letter to William O. Taylor, 
Publisher of The Boston Globe 


Dear Mr. Taylor, 


For the past four months the Boston Globe Employees 
Association has tried to negotiate a fair, reasonable contract for 
its 1200 members. We are compelled to bring the following 
facts to your attention: | 

The Boston Globe produces 98 percent of the profit of 
Affiliated Publications. Since the time of our last contract the 
probability of Affiliated has been phenomenal. Comparing the 
second quarter of 1987 to the same period in 1984, after-tax 

profits have grown by 104 percent. Total after-tax profits for 
Affiliated for the second quarter of 1987 alone were over $74 
million. Yet you are offering your employees a raise of less © 
than 14 percent over the life of a three-year contract, an 
increase in the payroll of less than $2 million a year. And 
adding insult to injury, this offer comes at a time when the 
inflation rate is more than five percent. The consensus of most 
economists is for inflation to remain at this level for the 
foreseeable future. | 

The Globe. pays only 20 percent of its employees’ medical 
costs. This figure is far below the average most businesses pay, 
‘and the lowest of any major newspaper in the country. Yet 
you are offering to increase your payment by just over $10 per 
employee for each year of the contract. 

Two-thirds of the money in the BGEA pension fund is 
money that was diverted from the pockets of our membership. 
Why can’t our members have the benefits they deserve? 

Mr. Taylor, how can you reconcile your liberal editorial policy 
with this fiscally conservative and morally reprehensible 
benefit policy? As you have said so many time in your reports 
to the stockholders, “We owe it all to our employees.” How 
can you deal so unfairly with the people who made the Globe 
the outstanding newspaper it is today? 

When you return to the bargaining table, we hope you will 
reconsider your stand on these issues. Remember what your 
employees have done for you and for this newspaper? 


Sincerely yours, 
Negotiating Committee 
Boston Globe Employees Assocation 


Anne T. Corcoran, President Robert Jordan, Vice president 
Lee Schlesinger, Treasurer Joseph Marois, Recording secretary 
Julia Reardon, Bylaws secretary Ray Murphy, Executive Committee 
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Continued from page 24. 

form, whose members — includ- 
ing hospital, insurer, business, 
and HMO interests — had been 
at loggerheads for close to a year 
trying to come up with com- 
promise legislation to replace the 
existing hospital law. Champion 
and staff followed orders, and on 
August 13 Dukakis announced 
what was widely heralded as a 
bold and innovative proposal 
that required all employers to 
provide health insurance and 
revamped the system so no one 
in Massachusetts would go 
without health care and no one 
would pay through the teeth for 
the care he or she received. 

The Dukakis announcement 
was short on details, but House 
and Senate leaders 
enthusiastically supported the 
proposal, most members of the 
special commission 
enthusiastically supported the - 
proposal, and Globe colurnnist 
Robert Kuttner, who in June 
attacked Dukakis for not exerting 
leadership on the health-care 
issue, called the plan 
“Rooseveltesque.” Dukakis went 
off to tout his boldness and 
innovation in lowa and left 
Champion in charge of putting 
together the legislation. back 
home. 

Whereas Dukakis’s former 
chief of staff and recently re- 
signed campaign manager John 
Sasso is a consummate political 
operator whose State House role 
included fighting battles, clearing 
minefields, and choreographing, 
victory marches for his boss, 4 4 
Champion does none of these § Q 
things particularly well. As one § 
insider put it, “Sasso cared about = 
politics. Hale cares about policy. = 
Hale has good health-care ex- 


perience. He worked for HEW, Champion: strong on policy, weak on nt politics 


and he was great to have around 
for writing this bill; it would’ve 
driven Sasso crazy. But Sasso 
could have talked to everyone 
involved. He could have gotten 
something through the legis- 
lature. Hale can’t do that.” 
Champion is an outsider to 
Massachusetts health-care 
politics. He seems to have little 
sense of the pivotal role big 
business, hospitals, and insurers 
have played in creating health- 
insurance policy. Like many 


‘other reform-oriented process 


liberals in the administration, 
Champion thinks of business and 
industry groups as “special 
interests.” And one of the-un- 
spoken dicta of the Dukakis 
reform-government movement 
has been to resist the pressure of 
“special-interest groups” in mak- 
ing decisions. So Champion and 
company excluded from the bill- 
shaping process .many health- 
care policy veterans — such as 
the leadership of the Massachu- 
setts Business Roundtable and 
the Life Insurance ‘Association of 
Massachusetts (LIAM) — who 
had been in on the conception, 
writing, and implementation of 
the state’s initial hospital cost- 
containment law and who had 
supported administration efforts 
on the special commission. 
Brought in to influence the bill, 
however, because they supported 
the administration, were the so- 
called advocates — union and. 
consumer representatives from 
the commission who felt the 
Dukakis bill was their best shot at 
taking care of the uninsured. 
Unfortunately,. many of these 
people have very little access to 
or clout in the corridors of the 
State House. 

And in the end, the bill the 
administration sent to the legis- 
lature was cumbersome, bloated, 
and confused. To satisfy the ad- 
vocates, for instance, it in- 

: Continued on page 32 
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Continued from page 28 

cluded a number of buy-ins and 
add-ons to Medicaid, already a 
massive, inefficient money-loser. 


_ At the same time, it carried the 


mark of an administration wor- 
ried about Medicaid costs and 
included efforts to curb those 
costs by, for instance, forcing 
Medicaid recipients — the poor- 
est of the poor in Massachusetts 
— to come up with “copay- 
- ments” (that’s health-care lingo 
for cash out of the consumer's 
pocket) for some services. While 
the administration was trying to 
protect the working poor, it was 


» making the very poor pay. 


“People who wanted to support 
the administration looked at that 
kind of thing in horror,” said one 
representative. “There was no 
way to support it;” 

Ways and Means cleaned up 
the bill but in the process bowed 
to pressure from the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Association (MHA) 
and added close to $200 million 
to what the governor's bill al- 
lowed hospitals to charge, an 

amount that will be paid for by 
ployers and any consumer who 
stibscribes to a Blue Cross/Blue- 
‘Shield or ‘commercial insurance 
plan‘offered in the workplace. 
Business; insurer, consumer, 
HMO, and labor interests reeled 
in horrot at the prospect of 
another $200 million’ for the 
hospitals. All these groups 
adamantly oppose the. MHA’s 
campaign to increase drastically 
its charges to insGrers. Whereas 


tains it needs the incréases to pay 
for labor and the costs & i 
ing medical services and Supplies, 
its critics. say the local hospital 
industry is oversized and ineffi- 
cient. Hospital price. increases, 
explained John Crosier, 
of the Massachusetts Business 
Roundtable, are passéd on by 
insurers to employers and con- 


_-sumers who. buy health in- 
~ surance. The hospital-charge in- 


crease approved by. Ways and 
Means, he said, “will mean be- 
tween a 20 and 30 percent in- 
crease in the average health- 
insurance premium when it next 
comes up for renewal. And that’s 
just the first year.” 

A-universal health-care pack- 
age offers many advantages to all 
interests. There are many ways, 
too, that costs can be curbed: so 
that care is available to everyone 
and charges won't break any- 
body’s budget. The Dukakis bill 
includes some of those advan- 
tages — a chance for small 
companies to buy into a state- 
subsidized insurance plan, for 
instance. But most legislators 
don’t know about them. Nor do 
they know how desperately the 
uninsured need their help. The 
administration hasn’t com- 
municated well enough with 
them. Neither have those in- 
volved in the health-care wars, 
who claim to have the interests of 
the uninsured — not of the 
“special interests” — at heart. 

The Dukakis administration’s 
commitment to covering the un- 
insured — and +o creating social 
policy that is long overdue — is 
currently being put to the test. 
The administration will have to 
decide how much effort it will 
expend on the fight for universal 
health care and what resources it 
will need to win that fight. It will 
have to enlist the help of busi- 
ness, insurers, health-care 
providers, and consumer and 
labor groups in selling the pack- 
age to the legislature. And it will 
have to determine, realistically, 
how soon all this can be done. It 
May or may not coincide with the 
presidential campaign. 

The test of the administra- 
tion’s smarts will be how quickly 
it recognizes that its own in- 
sularity and distance from the 
legislature and “special inter- 
ests” cost it this political round, 
and how skillfully it figures oyt 
how to win the next one. 2) 
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Buck 


Continued from page 7 
Dukakis not only appears lax in 
failing to quiz Sasso closely on 
the facts of the issue, but he 
appears to have been insulated 
by his closest aides from the 
knowledge that a major problem 
loomed. At a critical moment for 
the campaign, Dukakis was clear- 
ly not the crisis manager — in - 
fact, he was barely a member of 
the crisis-management team, 
having been informed of events 
only after the campaign had 
already started to respond. 

The next three days only com- 
pounded the governor's prob- 
lems. At a Monday press con- 


ference ostensibly called to dis- - 


cuss housing policy, Dukakis 
supported Tully’s blanket denial 
of involvement in the video 
incident but said he would be 
disposed to fire anyone on his 
staff found responsible. If one 
takes Dukakis at his word — 
which is that on Monday he still 
did not know the facts — the 


decision to face the press without 


those facts seems at best ill 
advised. Granted, the Monday 
press conference was not called 
to discuss the attack-video busi- 
ness, but Dukakis surely knew 
the question would arise; in the 
midst of a crisis, Dukakis witting- 
ly left himself open to attack. 


By Tuesday afternoon Dukakis | 


had heard Sasso’s confession and 
had made the initial decision that 
his campaign manager w@gid not 
be fired but only sent away on a 
two-week leave of absence. The 
governor kept those facts to 
himself Tuesday night, going 
ahead with a major fundraiser at 
the World Trade Center, and 
revealed them at a surprise State 
House press conference Wednes- 


day morning. But Dukakis’s in- 
sistence that Sasso stay on, based 
on his characterization of Sasso 
as an “extraordinary public ser- 
vant,” only triggered a press 
firestorm. After meeting with his 
senior staff and speaking again 
with Sasso, the governor was 
finally convinced of the obvious, 
which was that Sasso would have 
to go. 

. The appearance of vacillation 
on Dukakis’s part left him with 
- the worst of all possible worlds: 
“he emerged from the incident 
without Sasso and also without 
the image of a decisive leader. But 
the incident also illustrates a facet 
of the governor's management 
style that goes beyond the events 
of last week or the specific 
decisions he made — the fact that 
until September 30 he was not 
significantly involved in the key 
decisions at all and did not press 
for the information needed to 
make them. 

Throughout the Sasso affair 
Dukakis was, willingly or not, 
insulated from knowledge of 
what was going on around him. 
When Time approached his cam- 
paign for comment, he was not at 
first told; when finally told of the 
Time story, he did not press for 
the facts; when confronted by the 
press Monday, he was willing to 
make broad statements without 
those facts; and when informed 
of the facts on Tuesday, he did 
not fully consider the effect of his 


snap decision to allow Sasso to 


remain with the campaign... In- 
deed, even when confronted with 
the inevitable on Wednesday, he- 
seemed to disassociate himself 
from the obvious decision; after 
Sasso had gone before the press 
to announce resignation, 
Dukakis told an impromptu 
gathering of reporters that “it was 
his [Sasso’s]} decision to do, and 
he did it. And I accepted it.” 


The events of the affair conflict 
with Dukakis’s image as an in- 
volved, hands-on manager. But 
they are basically consistent with 
the management style he has 
demonstrated since returning to 
the Corner Office five years ago. 
The hands-on. approach for 
which Dukakis is now renowned 
was the approach of his first term 
only — an extraordinarily de- 
tailed involvement in the fine 
points of state policy, a manage- 
ment style that drew him directly 
into policy conflicts which left 
him vulnerable to political attack 
by the likes of Ed King. But in his 
four years out of office Dukakis 
clearly adopted a new approach. 
His second and third terms have 
been marked. by a consensus 
style of government in which 
policy and budgetary conflicts 
have been managed by his top 
aides — by Sasso and his suc- 
cessor as chief secretary, Hale 


Champion, and by Secretary of 


Administration Finance 
Frank Keefe —. without Dukakis 
having to get involved in the 
fighting: Indeed, Keefe was once 
quoted as saying, “I basically run 
the government” — a remark he 


- later insisted was taken out of 


context.but that seems consistent 


with his role as: what amounts 
chief financial officer of a corpor- : 
ation Michael Dukakis presides - 


over as chairman of the board, 
Dukakis, ‘in essence, has for 
five years prospered because of 
his aides’ efficiency in managing 
potential crises and their skill at 
insulating him from potentially 
difficult situations. This year he 
got into trouble because those 
aides managed the crisis poorly: 
Sasso, who often preached the 
wisdom of full and prompt dis- 


‘closure as a damage-control 


method, could not bring himself 
to disclose his own role. In that 
sense Sasso deserves blame for 


Dukakis, in 
essence, has 


for five years 
prospered 


because of 
his aides’ 


managing 
potential 
crises and 
their skill at 
insulating 
him from . 
potentially 
difficult 
situations. 


acting so fully out of character. 
But Dukakis did not act out of 
character at all: he stayed as far 
out of the picture as he could, 
letting his people handle the 


crisis for him. The point is not 
that Dukakis mismanaged this 


crisis himself, but that his style is - 


not'to manage any crisis himself. 
For a candidate running as the 
model of hands-on: competence, 
that is a damaging revelation 
indeed. 

Yet another aspect of the Sasso 
affair illustrates a different facet 
of the governor's style. The gov- 
ernor was clearly shaken by 
Sasso’s downfall: at his Wednes- 
day-morning press conference he 
appeared grimly disturbed, and 
Wednesday afternoon he de- 
scribed the incident to reporters 
as a “tragedy” and “an intensely 
personal matter.” Which, on one 
~ devel, it- clearly was; Sasso was 
not merely an adviser to Dukakis 
but a friend and confidant. But it 
was also a necessary political 


~ move. Dukakis’s reluctance to let 


Sasso go and his obvious grief at 
being forced to do so suggest a 
man capable of deep feelings. His 


display of emotion was reminis- 


cent of his reaction to his 1978 
primary defeat at the hands of Ed 
King: then, too, Dukakis took 
political reversal intensely per- 
sonally and framed his comeback 
effort in terms of personal vin- 
dication. 

All of which is to say that - 
Dukakis has a human side, that 
his ego and pride and emotions 
are as fully engaged — just not as 
often visible — as are those of 
most politicians. That is not by 
any means a failing. But it is 
another fact that runs counter to 
Dukakis’s efforts to show himself 
as the supremely rational, 
supremely dispassionate 
calculator of events. 

Granted, some of Dukakis’s 
obvious reluctance to let Sasso go 
can be explained by political 
calculation: John Sasso was simp- 
ly too valuable a campaign asset 

Continued on page 38 
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_ stretch limo. 
Always at 
discount. Call 
783-2900 


161 Brighton Ave., 
Alliston 
783-2900 


BAND 
BARGAIN 


Molly’s Backroom 
available as a Rehearsal 
Hall featuring full 
-monitor & P.A. system & 
sound engineer on 
request. $100 any day 
before 4 p.m. 


DON’T RENT HALL 
RENT ALL. 


Throwing a Party? 
Why not hire a D.J.-bartenders-Security 
and also rent an empty hall — $150 
rents an entire nightclub. 
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to dispose of lightly so long as 
there was any chance that he 
might remain. Sasso’s im- 
portance to Dukakis during the 
governor's second term and his 
key role in setting up Dukakis’s 
run for the presidency this year 
have been well documented; 
even political opponents are 


_ quick to praise Sasso’s essential 


contributions to Dukakis’s suc- 


cess. 


“Without Sasso that campaign 
is like a tent without a pole,” 
argues Barry Kaplovitz, a local 
political consultant who worked 
for Ed King’s primary campaign 
against Dukakis in 1982. “They 
[Dukakis’s staff] were never very 
good at logos, but they were very 
good at logistics. That was 
Sasso’s strength,; and now it’s 


gone.” William Schneider, a pol- 


itical analyst from the American 
Enterprise Institute, considers 
Sasso’s departure the most 
serious blow yet to Dukakis’s 
campaign. “John Sasso is widely 
respected here in Washington as 
a hardball player, as a pro,” he 
says. “Sasso’s leaving is far more 
significant than the fact of what 
he did with the videotape.” Sure- 
ly Dukakis sensed that, and 
surely a dispassionate analysis of 
the situation argued for finding a 
way to keep Sasso on. 

But in the end, it was the” 
personal tie that seemed to affect 
the governor more ‘deeply, He 
indeed viewed this crisis as “an 
intensely personal matter,” not as 
a political difficulty to be dealt 
with solely by rational analysis. 
And only when he was faced 
with overwhelming criticism did 
his head overrule his heart. = 

In selecting deputy campaign 
manager Susan Estrich as Sasso’s 
replacement, Dukakis on Thurs- 
day showed signs of reasserting 
personal control over his cam- 
paign. Estrich, though a respect- 
ed political operative who served 
as a senior policy adviser to 
Walter Mondale after workingon 
the 1984 Democratic National 
Platform Committee chaired by 
Geraldine Ferraro, cannot as- 
sume the role of political alter ego 
that Sasso performed so well for 
Dukakis. It’s doubtful that any- 


one other than Sasso could. But. 


the real point is that Dukakis, by 
promoting from within his cur- 
rent organization rather than 
bringing in a big-name hired gun 
from the outside, has shown that 
he does not want anyone to try. 

The Estrich selection seems a 
sharp move on several levels. It 
demonstrates Dukakis’s con- 
fidence in his current organiza- 
tion, which is both good for 
internal morale and a positive 
statement to the governor's 
critics. Symbolically, it places a 
woman in the campaign’s most 
visible organizational position. 
And, most important, it suggests 
that Dukakis will now move 
toward redefining his campaign 
as one of issues rather than 
image. “My background in 
politics began on the issues side,” 
Estrich said Thursday. “My 
interest has always been on the 
issues side.” Given that vague- 
ness om the issues has been 
Dukakis’s weak spot so far in the 
race, Thursday’s selection ap- 
pears a conscious step toward 
changing his ap- 

ch. 

The challenge for Dukakis now 
is to shape a new approach, one 
that does not rely so firmly on an 
exaggerated reputation for 
supreme management skills. 
And, of course, he must go about 
that task without the advice and 
counsel of either Sasso or Tully. 

Whether he likes it or not, the 
fallout from this September's 
crisis will demand of candidate 
and governor Michael Dukakis 
the kind of hands-on manage- 
ment he hasn't practiced since the 
‘70s. The one time he tried it 
recently, he seemed more than a 
little 
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‘m standing at the railing of Central Maine Power 
Company’s towering Harris Station hydroelectric dam, 
looking down from the small, stubby kayak I’m about to 
step into, to where the white turbulence churning out from 
the dam blends with the swift flow of the Kennebec River and 
races off toward the gorge. I’m trying to decide whom to believe. 

“You'll be fine. Just remember, if you come out of your boat, 
don’t lose your head,” says Wayne Hockmeyer, founder of 
Northern Outdoors, Maine’s premier white-water-rafting 
company. “We'll get you out.” 

Central Maine Power begs to differ: WARNING: BEFORE 
LAUNCHING ANY CRAFT PLEASE READ: FOR THE NEXT 
FEW MILES, THIS RIVER CAN BE EXTREMELY DANGEROUS, 
AND YOU MAY BE INJURED OR LOSE YOUR LIFE, warns its 


posted sign. 


RAPIDS TRA 


Into the maelstrom with a kayak, a paddle, and nerves of steel 


by Scot Lehigh 


With today’s dam release, the Kennebec will flow at a rate of 
about 5500 cubic feet a second. That means that each second, 
44,000 gallons, or 176 tons, of water will be racing past any given 
spot on shore. It’s heavy water in more ways than one. As it 
rushes through a steep, twisting gorge that at places is no more 
than 30 feet wide, that cataract will reach speeds of more than 10 
miles an hour. Roaring over the sharp slope of the river bottom 
and reverberating off the steep gorge walls, the Kennebec will 
form huge standing waves — water cresting in the same place — 
and breathtaking “holes,” where the river, driven by its own 
force, drops away dramatically before it curls back on itself to 
form a powerful plume. 

Bearing silent testimony to the awesome force of that current 
is the Northern Outdoors’s lodge, a few miles back in the Forks, 
Continued on page 4 
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If your house could profit 
from a bit of sprucing up, 
Sky's The Limit Painting 
Company may be just the 
ticket. The company 
specializes in ceiling and wall 
murals designed to bring the 
outdoors indoors. Its most 
popular design is a blue-sky, 
puffy-cloud ceiling that is 
dramatically transformed into 
a starry night sky (with 
phosphorescent-paint stars) 
when the lights are turned off. 
You can also order jungle and 
ocean motifs painted directly 
on your walls or on canvas 
that can be mounted to the 
walls in case you want to 
switch the scene to another 
room later. Prices are based on 
accessibility, square footage, 
and the complexity of the 
design. A basic sky ceiling (15 
feet by 20 feet) costs $500 to 
$600 


Faux finishes such as 
marbleizing and trompe 
can add elegance to the 
humblest of abodes. 
Decorative stencil designs are 
available for a colonial look. If 
none of these ideas suits you, 
Sky Ceiling will work from 
your own designs. They 
recently painted a wall mural 
depicting the Brazilian tropics 
for a client who had become 
enamored of that terrain on a 
trip south of the border. 

For a free consultation and 
visual presentation, contact 
Sky’s The Limit Painting 
Company, 443 Albany Street, 
Suite 312, Boston, or call 
451-1851. 


A trompe l'oeil from Sky’s the Limi 


t 


THE GHOST-BUSTER 


For 30 years Bill Linn has 
been making his living as a 
psychic and professional 
medium. He can read your 
aura, tell you where there are 
holes in it, and give you tips 
on how to sew them up. He 
also specializes in removing 
negative spiritual- and aural- 
energy forces from your office 
or apartment, a process 
otherwise known as ghost- 
busting. 

“When I walk into a room | 
can feel the vibrations,” Linn 
says. “Say there were a lot of 
arguments there, say there was 
a divorce in the house — this 
brings down the 
environmental energy. Or it 
could be that there had been 
drug dealing, alcohol or pill 
abuse. Or earthbound spirits 
may be stuck in the place.” 

How does Linn perform this 


PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


spiritual housecleaning? He 
won't say — he doesn’t want 
amateurs fooling around with 
this kind of energy — but “the 
point of the matter is that there 
is a remarkable difference,” he 
contends. “If it’s a ghost, you 
go in as a medium and 
communicate with that spirit, 
find out its purposes in that 
place. You have an informal, 
quiet seance,” Linn explains. 
He says this work is always 
done on a totally confidential 
basis. “Who knows?” he points 
out. “Someday you might 
want to sell the house.” 

Linn moved to the Boston 
area only three months ago; he 
previously conducted his 
business in New York and on 
Long Island. Not long ago he 
began feeling vibrations that 
led him to Massachusetts. “I 
questioned God, Jesus Christ, 


the Holy Spirit, the whole bit, 
and everything kept coming 
up Massachusetts,” he says. 
“Believe it or not, all the 
psychic feedback I was getting 
said, ‘Move to Malden.’ I didn’t 
even know where Malden 
was, so I took out a map.” 

Now his Metaphysics and 
Parapsychology Institute is 
headquartered on Pleasant 
Street in that city. “I never 
question the powers that be,” 
Linn says. “If they want me to 
go to Malden, I go to Malden.” 
Besides spiritual 
housekeeping, Linn also 
conducts seminars and 
workshops, and gives 
individual psychic readings 
($60 for an hour to an hour 
and a quarter) in his Malden 
office. 

Bill Linn, psychic, medium, 
and healer, operates the 
Metaphysics and 
Parapsychology Institute, at 6 
Pleasant Street, in Malden. 
The telephone number is 
397-8552. 


| 4 & — 
Psychic Bill Linn doesn’t do windows. 
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WHEELDERNESS 
VACATIONS 


Backroads Bicycle Touring 
combines exercise and 
adventure in such exotic 
locales as Bali, Indonesia. The 
California-based firm is 
currently organizing late 
winter trips. The Bali tour 
includes stays at such fancy 
hotels as the Bali Hyatt and the 
Bali Oberoi as well as nights 
spent in “losmen,” 


Indonesian-style inns. You'll 
visit temples and beaches, 
enjoy famous Balinese dancing 
and gamelan-band concerts. 
The trip includes time spent in 
Ubud, where most of the 
island’s many artists live, and 
days devoted to lounging at 
seaside and feasting Balinese- 
style. Bicycling is an ideal way 
to get around the island. Most 


of the terrain is flat, and there 
really is no better way to 
experience the magic of the 
place up close. The twelve-day 
trip costs $1295, excluding air 
transportation, and dates of 
departure are slated for March 
and April. 

Backroads also offers bicycle 
trips to Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and other faraway 
places — sure cures for mid- 
winter doldrums. 

For a free catalogue, write 
Backroads Bicycle Touring, Box 
1626-Q324, San Leandro, 
California 94577 or, if you're in 
a hurry, call 415-895-1783. 


THE OLD 
COUNTRY 


Besides the colds everyone 
seems to get, one of the most 
annoying things about the 
change of seasons is the 
discovery that all of the past 
winter's sweaters are full of 
“pills” and tufts. You can send 
your favorites off to the dry- 
cleaner who, for a price, will 
remove as many of these little 
balls of wool as possible. Or 
you can do it yourself with a 
Sweater Stone, from “Voice of 
the Mountains,” the Vermont 
Country Store catalogue. A 
Sweater Stone is a 3¥2 inch 
block of pumicelike stone that 
picks up and magically 
removes pills from sweater 
weaves, upholstery, tweeds, 
and other fabrics. It’s well 
worth its price tag of only 
$5.95. 

Among the other homy 
products available from the 
catalogue are natural cedar 
drawer-fresheners, warm 
flannel nightgowns, shearling 
slippers, and an impressive 
collection of long underwear 


— all at reasonable prices. 


Fe 


Founded 41 years ago, the 
Vermont Country Store has a 
great history of providing 
sensible items for practical 
uses on long winter nights. 


Strength of the Hills is in the 


FALL CATALOG | 987 


ountry Store? 


in 1946 by Vaest Onron 


WESTON, VERMONT 


i) 


MOUNTAINS 


To order a free catalogue, 
write to the Vermont Country 
Store, 668 Main Street, 
Weston, Vermont 05161, or 


by Jean Callahan 
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Machine guns are gaining consumer cachet, according to the 
Washington Post magazine, which recently reported a surge in 
registration applications for machine guns with the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. Before the spring of 1986, only 
122,000 automatic weapons had ever been registered with the 
bureau. But just in April and May of last year, 100,000 
applications were filed. Treasury officials attribute the rise in 
popularity of automatic weapons to their use in films such as 
Rambo and TV series like Miami Vice. They say that the big guns 
are special hits with drug dealers and survivalists. In April 1986, 
Congress passed a bill making it illegal for private citizens to 
purchase newly manufactured machine guns, but President 
Reagan didn’t sign the bill into law until this spring, leaving 
more than a year’s window of opportunity for registering these 
guns. By July of this year, the number of registered automatic 
weapons totaled 184,000, up 62,000 from the year before... One 
in eight Americans who works in a nonagricultural industry is 
self-employed, according to new data compiled by the Census 
Bureau's Survey of Income and Program Participation. The new 
figure includes owners of incorporated businesses and wage 
earners who run businesses on the side. 


Female firefighters are headed to work for the first time in San 
Francisco, where a recent court decision has broken down the 
gender barrier at the firehouse. During the five-year legal battle 
on the issue, all hires were frozen, leaving San Francisco’s fire 
department understaffed by more than 150 firefighters. Eleven 
women are scheduled to join the department this year, and the 
city is obliged to come up with new nondiscriminatory testing 
procedures for its personnel ... A Gallup poll conducted for 
American Health magazine shows that the two-martini lunch 
has given way to the salad bar at midday. Of 1000 people 
surveyed, 43 percent said they ordered salad at business lunches, 
whereas only six percent reported ordering wine, one percent 
beer, and seven percent cocktails. Eighteen percent named coffee 
as their beverage of choice. 


Satellite-dish sales are soaring again, as prices are about half 
what they were last year and new arrangements with 
programmers are resulting in fewer scrambled signals. In 1985, 
720,000 dishes were sold, as compared with only 215,000 last 
year, after pay-TV services such as HBO and Showtime 
scrambled their signals in order to prevent dish owners from 
receiving their services. Since last year, pay-TV programmers 
have made their peace with at least some satellite dealers, who 
are now selling those channels’ services, mostly to people who 
live outside areas where cable is available . . . Business- 
recruiting-firm executive Robert Half suggests that managers 
eavesdrop on the office grapevine to find out what's really 
happening among the underlings. As much as 80 percent of 
office gossip is accurate and worth heeding, says Half... 
Nearly 90 percent of fatal or debilitating football injuries are 
head- or neck-related and result from improper technique, not 
faulty equipment, says Voigt Hodgson, MD, principal 
investigator for the National Operating Committee on Standards 
for Athletic Equipment . .. Massachusetts residents spend more 
on lottery tickets than do residents of any other state, according 
to “US Gaming Industry 1987,” a just-released study of the 23 
state lotteries by the international-accounting and business- 
consulting-firm of Laventhol & Horwath. The firm reports that 
Bay Staters spent an average of $240 each on lottery tickets last 
year, creating a 13.7 percent gain in revenue for the 
Massachusetts lottery over 1986, the largest for any existing state 
lottery. The high level of participation here is due in part to the 
wide variety of games available, the firm concluded. Vermonters 
spent the least on lottery tickets last year — $23.19 each. The 
national median was $66 . . . Sixty-one percent of patients who 
visited doctors’ offices last year received drugs as part of their 
therapy. For 72 percent of these patients, drugs were the only 
form of treatment prescribed. Antibiotics, cardiovascular-renal 
agents, and pain killers were the most frequently prescribed 
drugs, representing 40 percent of all prescriptions, according to 
the National Center for Health Statistics. 
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the unincorporated little burg that marks 
the confluence of the Kenrfebec and 
Dead Rivers here in northwestern 
Maine. The walls are decorated with 
scores of photos showing the Three 
Sisters, a trio of gigantic standing waves 
that appear midway through the gorge, 
flipping a 20-foot raft straight into the 
air and scattering its load of paddlers 
like the swat of a Cyclops’s hand. In 
comparison, pictures of the “magic” hole 
often seem strangely empty — until one 
spots the black flash of a flailing paddle 
‘and realizes that an entire raft has 
disappeared from sight in the deep 
frothing fury of that white-water 
Charybdis. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club’s 
River Guide (AMC, 1980) rates the 
Kennebec gorge as solid Class IV and V 
water, its two most difficult categories. 
The guide describes Class V water this 
way: “Extremely difficult; long and very 
violent rapids, following each other 
almost without interruption; riverbed 
extremely obstructed; big drops, violent 
current; very steep gradient.” Ron 
Watters’s White-Water River Book 
(Pacific Search Press, 1982) adds of Class 
V, “Holes can be huge, unrelenting, 
difficult to avoid, and able to flip the 
largest of white-water craft. . . . Rescue is 
very difficult and when it is possible, the 
probability of injury or death from an 
accident or swim is high.” 

From the photos, the gorge looks 
hardly runnable. And indeed, that was 
the prevailing wisdom until the mid 70s. 
It was in May of 1976 that Hockmeyer, a 
tall, slim, curly-haired man sporting a 
graying Vandyke, settled on the notion 
of rafting the gorge. When he was 
growing up, Hockmeyer’s family had 
had a home in Maine, and he had always 
dreamed of being a hunting and fishing 
guide there. Refugees from a waterbed 
business in Boston, he and his wife 
moved to the Maine willywags in the mid 
‘70s to live the dream, but guiding can be 
a hardscrabble life even for the well 
established. Barely scraping by and 
dispirited, they were contemplating a 
retreat to the city when it hit Hockmeyer 
that, if he could just find a way to fish the 
gorge and include it in his tours, he just 
might be able to stay in business. 

Determined to give it a try, he bought 
an old Army-surplus raft, some life 
jackets, and paddles. The problem was 
finding a crew. The locals thought 
Hockmeyer was crazier than Ahab, and 
no one was willing to sign aboard in 
pursuit of the Great White Water. A 
professional rafter from West Virginia 
had promised to bring up an experienced 
white-water crew to train him, but he 
canceled out after looking at a 
topography map of the gorge. 
Unrunnable at worst, forbiddingly 
dangerous at best, he said. 

Finally, a friend of Hockmeyer’s who 
worked as a bear-hunting guide brought 
a group of eight bear hunters by. “I 
shamed them into it,” Hockmeyer 
chuckles. “They were bear hunters. I told 
them people rafted the Grand Canyon. I 
asked them whether they were afraid. . . . 
They didn’t have a clue what we were 
about to do.” The rafting recruits set out, 
without wet suits or bailing buckets, in 
the middle of a driving rainstorm on a 
cold May day when the Kennebec was 
running at a spring freshet of 8000 cubic 
feet per second. “It was insane, really, 
when I think back on it,” Hockmeyer 
admits. 

He would soon learn a basic axiom of 
white water: no matter how rough rapids — 
look from the shore, a river conceals its 
true fury until a paddler is actually on the 
water. “When we came to the first Sister, 
I almost had a heart attack. I looked up at 
that sucker, and I was sure we couldn’t 
get over it. It was immense. It just took 
my breath away. It was horror, absolute 
horror. Every bear hunter just dove for 
the bottom of the boat. . .. We went up 
and over it, and when we came down the 
other side, there’s the second one, at total 
collapse, at 8000 cfs [cubic feet a second]. 
It just came right over the goddamn raft. 
It just swamped the goddamn raft.” 
Despite Hockmeyer’s frantic commands, 
the entire crew had quit paddling and 
was holding onto safety ropes for dear 
life. Spinning sideways, the raft lurched 
toward the third wave. “To the longest 
day I ever live, I will never, ever, ever 
forget what it looked like,” Hockmeyer 
says. “I was still trying to maintain some 
kind of control, to try to think what to do. 
Every bear hunter has got hold of ropes 
down on the floor. All you can see above 
us is this monstrous, monstrous 


TRANSIT 


RAPIDS 


by Scot Lehigh 


SCOT LEHIGH 


A kayaker’s best defense: a good roll 


KAYAKING SOURCES 


The following organizations lead excursions or run clinics that will give a 
paddler a taste of kayaking. 

AquaVentures, 75 Parkton Road, Jamaica Plain, Boston 02130 (524-6239 or 
391-5954). AquaVentures specializes in sea kayaking. 

Learning Adventure, 5 Arlington Street, Boston 02116 (262-6909). Learning 
Adventure lists and books for some of the courses that AquaVentures leads. 

Northern Outdoors, Box 100, Route 201, The Forks, Maine 04985 
(207-663-4466). Northern Outdoors has no regularly scheduled kayaking 
trips, but if groups of five or more are interested, the company will put 
together a two- to three-day, or week-long, kayaking clinic that includes 
white-water instruction. 

The Outdoor Centre of New England, 8 Pleasant Street _illers Falls, 01349 
(413-659-3926). A technical-paddling school, the Outdoor - entre teaches 


both flat-water and white-water kayaking and canoeing, for all skill levels. 


goddamned wave... .I grabbed hold of a 
rope with everything I had. The only 
reason it didn’t tip us over is that we were 
completely, totally swamped with water. 
All I can remember is hanging onto that 
rope underwater, down on the deck. .. . 
But then we were coming out the other 
side, and we were still up.” 

When the ragtag river rats finally 
landed, back at the Forks, reactions 
ranged from oblation to exhilaration. 
One of the bear hunters was so thankful 
to be off the water that he got down on 
his knees in the mud and kissed the 
ground. Hockmeyer, meanwhile, was 
already planning the next trip. “I went 
home that night, and I told Susie that I 
had found a gold mine and we would not 
be going back to Massachusetts,” he 
says. 

For the next month or so, Hockmeyer 
refined his river-running technique, with 
new crews of bear hunters as guinea pigs. 
Like the duped patrons of the Royal 
Nonesuch, each departing group of 
hunters told the incoming riflemen that 
the rafting trip was a thrill not to be 
missed. With each trip, Hockmeyer 
learned a little more about rafting the 
river. After the fifth trip, convinced that 
he'd mastered the Kennebec, Hockmeyer 
began printing up brochures and running. 
commercial rafting trips. Last year his 
company took as many as 10,000 people 
down the Kennebec and the Penobscot, 
an equally fierce white-water river. 

Thus it was only natural that I called 
Hockmeyer to ask about a good river to 
run to get a taste of white-water 
kayaking. “Why not the gorge?” he 
asked. That, too, was only natural. To 
him, the gorge makes perfect sense as an 
introduction to white water, When, after 
learning to raft the river, Hockmeyer 
decided to learn kayaking, he put in 
beneath the Harris Station dam and 
pushed off. An early set of rapids flipped 
the kayak, and, not knowing how to roll 
it upright, Hockmeyer was forced to bail 
out — “wet exit,” kayakers call it — and 
swim much of the gorge. He kept at it 
until he mastered the art of kayaking. 
And he kept swimming. Eventually he 
taught himself to roll. 

At the time that I contacted 
Hockmeyer, I knew how to roll the boat 
— theoretically, anyway. That is to say, 
in calm water I could do an Eskimo roll, 
the complicated procedure a capsized 
kayaker uses to flip his boat upright. The 
move is a complex combination of hip 
flip, trunk rotation, and paddle sweep, 
especially difficult to conceptualize 
because it is performed while the paddler 
is suspended upside down underwater; 
trying to figure it while not doing it is a 
little like playing Twister by looking at 
the game mat in a ceiling mirror. 
Essentially, the capsized kayaker lines 
his paddle up along the length of the 
boat and pushes it up to water's surface, 
with the top blade flat against the water. 
He then sweeps the paddle in an arc 
across the water until it is nearly 
perpendicular to the boat, while at the 
same time laterally snapping his hips. As 
the paddler’s hip-snap turns the boat 
from the bottom-skyward position onto 
its side, a sharp push on the paddle 
against the water's surface helps him 
pivot through the snap, complete the roll, 
and bring the boat upright. 

The motion is unnatural enough in an 
upright position. Suspended underwater, 
and secured in the cockpit of the kayak 
by a watertight spray skirt that seals the 


. deck around one’s waist, it becomes 


doubly so. The natural — that is to say, 
panicky — instinct is to reach up, pull the 
spray skirt free of the cockpit, and exit 
from the boat. In fast water, when a 
kayaker has pitched over unexpectedly 
and is being swept downstream 
submerged, even experienced paddlers 
find themselves lacking the mental 
discipline it takes to stay calm, set up, 
and attempt a roll, and opt instead to bail 
out. For that reason, there’s a huge 
difference between being able to perform 
a calm-water roll and, in the kayaking 
lexicon, “having a combat roll.” 
Hockmeyer has briefed me on what to 
expect if I go over: “All your instincts and 
every bone in your body says, ‘Let me 
outta here,’ ” he explained. “You're 
upside down, with rocks whistling past 
your head, in a river; you don’t know 
where you're going, nothing but white 
froth and foam, you're being belted every 
which way — you just want to get the 
hell out. You just have to learn to hang 
in, set and get that paddle up, don’t rush 
it, and execute that roll without trying to 
do it too quick. A white-water roll takes 
tremendous mental discipline. . . . You 
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can spend a long time getting a good pool 
[calm water] roll. You can spend just as 
long or longer getting a good white- 
water roll.” 

* 

Looking at the pictures in the lodge, I 
doubt my roll is up to the demands of the 
Kennebec and over breakfast inquire if a 
lesser rapid halfway down the river 
might not give me an adequate feel for 
the sport. “Not if you want a real story,” 
Hockmeyer says. “Not if you want an 
experience in life. Look, you can do it if 
you make up your mind you can. Most of 
the limitations people feel are created by 
the mind. It’s within your reach to do 
this. That’s what makes life interesting — 
reaching.” To prove the point, he tells a 
story about conquering his fear of flying 
by piloting an ultralight plane — a thin, 
one-man wings-and-wire contraption 
that resembled a motorized hang glider 
— over the gorge. Hockmeyer sees that 
experience as human will mastering fear 
and limitation. The problem is, the flight 
ended with him crashing on the rocks, 
which, at least for me, renders the 
parable somewhat less hopeful than 
Hockmeyer obviously intends it to be. 
The only lesson I draw from the story 
concerns his escaping uninjured: I see it 
as proof of W. Somerset Maugham’s 
adage that the devil is a sportsman, and 
looks after his own. 

But an hour later, here we are at Harris 
Station, tugging on wet suits, adjusting 
kayak foot-pegs, zipping up life jackets, 
tightening helmets, and getting ready to 
reach. Charlie Hathaway, who as the 
Northern Outdoors photographer 
regularly races ahead through the rapids 
to position himself for the descent-into- 
the-maelstrom pictures that thousands of 
rafters carry home each year as a 
memento of their trip, is first in the water. 
Getting into his boat on a ledge some 
eight feet above the river, he simply 
pushes off, is airborne, and splashes 
down. Hockmeyer and I slide our boats 
in at water's edge. By now, the Kennebec 
has hit its crest of 5500 cubic feet a 
second, a flow rate that, Hockmeyer and 
Hathaway agree, will make the gorge 
“pretty snappy.” 

We paddle into an eddy around the 
first bend, and my guides review the 
basic points. “The waves will be so big 
you'll tend to freeze. Don’t,” Hockmeyer 
warns. “Paddle through them. It’s 
important to keep your paddle in the 
water and out in front of you. That way, 
if you start to go over you have 
something to lean against.” Hathaway 


-shows me how to lean downstream to 


avoid being flipped when pulling out 
into the current. And with that, we're off. 

The first stretch of rapids starts just 
around the corner. It’s a series of holes 
and waves and crosscurrents as wide as 
the river. The small boat, a Grandé, by 
Noah, bobs along like an elongated cork. 
Ten feet long and two across the beam, it 
is shorter and wider than a conventional 
kayak. Its size, as well as its nearly flat 
bottom and rounded bow and stern, give 
it maximum stability. Still, simply 
keeping it pointed downstream in the 
ricocheting waves that sluice across the 
deck and splash into my face is a 
struggle. From seemingly every 
direction, the current rips and tears at the 
little boat, twisting it sideways as I try to 
keep the bow pointed downriver. The 
Kennebec arches and bucks like a cat’s 
back, sucking the kayak down sickening 
drops and up dizzying crests of water. 
The ride is a turbulent roller coaster of 
falls and pitches. Topping the crest of one 
wave, the boat plunges into a plume that 
cuts diagonally through a hole. The 
current catches the bow and starts to roll 
the boat over. It hangs there on its 
balance point, about to pitch me forward 
into the current. I slap the water on the 
starboard side as hard as I can with the 
paddle blade, and the boat rights itself. 
It’s a close escape. By the time the water 
is calm enough for us to paddle out of the 
current to grab a couple of roots along the 
gorge wall and take a rest, I’m out of 
breath. 

“It must be hard as hell to resist the 
urge to bail out and try to roll instead in 


water like that,” I pant. “It is,” Hathaway — 


says. “But after you come out of your 
boat once or twice, you decide it’s worth 
the second effort to roll. It’s a nasty 
swim.” 

“What was that set we just ran called?” 
lask. “It doesn’t have a name,” 
Hathaway says. “It’s nothing, really.” 


Kayaks are one of the oldest forms of 
watercraft. By some estimates, they date 
back as many as 5000 years; 


archaeologists have found evidence of 
the boats in the Aleutian Islands dating 
back to 1700 BC. Originally developed by 
the Eskimos of Alaska, Greenland, and 
Siberia, they were made of sealskin 
stretched across a frame of wood or 
whalebone and used as hunting boats. 
Low to the water, quiet, and watertight 
against the stormy Arctic elements, the 
tiny craft were ideal for sneaking up on 
seals, sea lions, and whales. Because a 
group of kayak hunters had to get within 
10 to 15 feet of a whale to throw a 
harpoon, this last occupation was 
particularly perilous. “On feeling the 
pain, the whale would explode into 
thrashing violence, its flukes waving 
high above the hunters before crashing 
down and churning up the water,” 
reports Derek Hutchinson in Sea 
Canoeing (Adams and Charles Black, 
1976). “It would not be unknown to the 
whale-hunting Eskimos to be killed.” 
Dying that way, Hutchinson writes, was 
considered death by “the hand of God” 
— a characterization no doubt invented 
by early Eskimo life-insurance claims 
adjusters. 

Some of the first sea battles took place 
between the Aleuts and the men of 
Kadiak, in which, reports Arctic 
ethnologist Ivan Veniaminov in Notes on 
the Island of the Unalaska District 
(Russian-American Company, 1840), 
“the Aleuts, enjoying a superiority over 
the men of Kadiak because of the greater 
speed of their baidarki [a type of kayak] 
... first made inroads upon them 
shooting arrows. They pursued him until 
they saw that the foe was weakening. 
Then, suddenly and with fury they 


Hockmeyer and fri 
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attacked and sank the boats of the enemy 
without mercy until the conquered 
begged for peace.” 

According to Dave Anderson, a 
partner in AquaVentures, a Boston-area 
company that runs kayaking clinics and 
sea-kayaking trips, the Russians were the 
first white men to use the small craft 
regularly. However, during the heyday 
of whaling, some were brought to 
Europe as curiosities. They began to be 
made commercially only around the turn 
of the century. In 1907, using a boat from 
the Arctic as a model, a German tailor 
named Johann Klepper constructed a 
wooden frame and stretched a canvas 
skin around it. In 1909 a paddler first 
crossed the English Channel. 

The real pioneer of long-distance 
kayaking was Captain Franz Romer, a 
former German submariner. On August 
1, 1928, Romer completed a 4000-mile 
transoceanic voyage from Lisbon, 
Portugal, to the Virgin Islands; on the last 
leg of his journey he was at sea without 
landing for 58 days. His 21-foot sail- 
rigged kayak, the Deutscher Sport, was a 
wooden frame covered with rubber and 
canvas. Unfortunately, the good 
captain’s reluctance to speak with the 
press has left us without a detailed 
account of his journey. A September 23, 
1928, story from the New York Times 
allows that “his experiences . . . can best 
be imagined, for he spoke little of them.” 
Interestingly, the 29-year-old Romer 
could not swim. “What good would it do 
me?” he supposedly asked the Times 
reporter. 

The Times, in its inimitable 
nonreportage on his trip, continued, 


ef spate of calm water 
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“What happened during those first days 
of the lonely voyage only Captain Romer 
and his log know. . . . He told little here. 
But he suggested enough to set the 
imagination to work. For instance, he 
said that the seas were so high at times 
that he did not even think whether he 
would ride them. When he anchored at 
Las Palmas, he said he knew that his trip 
would be successful, that nothing any 
worse than the experience of the first part 
of his journey could possibly befall him.” 

Here the good, nonswimming captain 
was sadly mistaken. “A few days after 
the foregoing piece was written and 
before it was published,” writes John 
Dowd in Sea Kayaking (University of . 
Washington Press, 1981), “Romer slipped 
out of San Juan harbour, missing the 
hurricane warning which apparently had 
just been posted. The addition of motor 
and fuel tank had ruined the trim of his 
kayak, but given the fierceness of the 
storm he unwittingly paddled into — 
surely the worst of the three he met on 
that voyage — it is hard to believe that he 
would have survived even in a perfectly 
balanced craft. As it is, no one ever saw 
Franz Romer or his boat again.” History 
has left us to wonder — without even the 
aid of the Times's imagination — just 
how Captain Romer paddled off this 
mortal coil. 

A seafaring nation by geography and 
history, England became interested in 
boats in the ‘20s and ‘30s. Indeed, in 
World War II the British navy used 
kayaks for a night raid on the Loire River 
to affix explosives to the hull of German 
boats moored there, several of which 
were sunk. 

Since then, kayaks have continued to 
have a military role. Mostly recently, says 
Anderson, the British used the small craft 
to reconnoiter during the Falkland 
Islands invasion. 

It was with the introduction of 
fiberglass boats that white-water 
kayaking really became practical. 
Whereas a canvas kayak needs almost 
continual repair from the ravages of the 
rapids, fiberglass hulls require much less 
attention. Although fiberglass boats were 
being manufactured commercially by the 
early 1960s, “it wasn’t until the beginning 
of the ‘70s that you had real public 
awareness of kayaking,” says Eric 
Leaper, executive director of the National 
Organization for River Sports, a 
Colorado-based association of kayakers, 
rafters, and river canoeists. “Until then, 


‘there just weren’t many dealers, and the 


sport wasn’t much available to 
newcomers,” he says. 

In the mid ‘70s, the application of the 
flexible, durable plastic polyethylene as a 
kayak-construction material completed 
the evolution of the sport. Whereas 
fiberglass will crack and break, 
polyethylene boats bounce off or slide 
over rocks with no damage. “Even with 
the best fiberglass boats, you have to 
have a little workshop for occasional 
repairs,” Leaper says. “Polyethylene, 
which is essentially indestructible, truly 
put the sport in the maintenance-free 
convenience situation.” These days, 
almost all boats are made of 
polyethylene, which bears some 
resemblence to heavy Tupperware. 

Still, until the last few years, kayaks 
had been more popular in Europe, and 
particularly in England, than in the US. 
Indeed, total sales in England still 
outstrip those in this country. However, 
during the last few years, the sport has 
enjoyed an explosion of popularity in 
this country. Leaper estimates that there 
are now as many as 100,000 regular 
kayakers in the US. 

Today's white-water boats range from 
the shorter, broader, more leisurely 
“play” boat, whose design emphasizes 
stability, to the longer, sleeker, narrower 
boats designed for speed and 
maneuverability. The white-water boat is 
completely enclosed except for a pear- or 
teardrop-shaped cockpit. A paddler sits 
inside the cockpit, at water level, with his _ 
feet on adjustable foot pegs in the bow 
and his knees braced against the top of 
the inner deck. The paddle he uses has a 
spooned blade on each end to allow for 
alternate strokes on either side of the 
boat. The blades are set at right angles to 
each other; after completing one stroke, a 
paddler flips his control wrist half a turn, 
letting the paddle shaft rotate through 
the opposite hand. That positions the 
second blade to dip into the water. 

Around his waist a kayaker wears a 
nylon or neoprene spray skirt, whose 
lower end:stretches to fit over the 
coaming, or lip, around the cockpit. The 
Continued on page 12 
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Bottle babies 


Four books help children of alcoholics 
out of troubled waters 


by Judith Wynn 


elf-help books for children 
S of alcoholics? Grown-up 

children? It may seem a 
curious notion — particularly if 
one is among the 28 million 
Americans who have an alcoholic 
parent — or perhaps two 
alcoholic parents. 

Aren’t mom and dad the ones 
who need help? 

They aren’t the only ones, 
according to the many books 
now being written for adult 
children of alcoholics. Addiction 
recovery programs have tra- 
ditionally focused on the 
substance abuser himself. In re- 
cent years, however, both pro- 
fessional and peer-counseling or- 
ganizations have begun looking 
at the people whose parents 
drink too much. Their con- 
clusion? Growing up with par- 
ental alcoholism hurts children 
later on. Both in love and in work. 

Happy families may indeed be 
much alike, say counselors, but 
families that dance to a parent's 
addiction have their similarities 
too: anger, stress, isolation, and 
guilt. Some households are ob- 
viously beset: the drinking parent 
makes public scenes, and the kids 
are always in trouble. Other 
households look perfectly nor- 
mal: the problem drinker is an 
outward model of probity, and 
the kids get straight A’s. What 
these families all have in com- 
mon, though, is the iron-bound 
rule: do not betray the alcoholic. 

How do the children keep such 
a big secret? Not easily. And not 
without far-reaching emotional 
consequences, according to 
adult-child theory — no matter if 
the alcoholic parent has _ re- 


“Books” 
McCauley. 


edited by Stepher 


covered or lives far away from 
the adult child or is deceased. 

What kind of adult does the 
child of an alcoholic become? 
Material abounds on the topic. 
Last year Janice Woititz’s short, 
succinct Adult Children of 
Alcoholics placed among the top- 
five titles on the New York Times 
bestseller list. Articles in 
magazines such as Changes for 
Adult Children of Alcoholics and 
Focus on Chemically Dependent 
Families advise their readers how 
to develop self-esteem, how to 
reduce stress, and how to accept 
positive feedback. Dropping by 
Al-Anon’s open, confidential 
adult-child meetings, one en- 
counters a tableful of the national 
network’s free literature. 

All this adult-child material — 
books, workbooks, one-day-at-a- 
time meditation guides — starts 
from the premise that children of 
alcoholics are at risk either to 
become substance abusers like 
their parents or to get involved 
with substance abusers. “Adult 
child.” The term itself can rankle 
with its faint accusation of ar- 
rested development. Does child- 
hood never end? 


LETTING GO WITH LOVE, by 
Julia H. St. Martin’s/Tarcher, 
149 pages, $13.95. 


Veteran Al-Anon member Julia 
H.'s lively first-person account — 
though not written for adult 
children only — offers basic 
information about how to deal 
with addicted family members. 
Anyone who has read a lot of Al- 
Anon literature probably won't 
learn much from Letting Go, but 
people who have just started to 
think about drinking patterns in 
their own families will probably 


find the author's personable ap- 
proach an engaging introduction 
to a difficult subject. 

Debunked here are two 
enormously popular delusions 
about life with a practicing or a 
recovering problem drinker. 

According to fantasy number 
one, love conquers all. Julia H. 
offers her own marriage as a 
warning. “Hell-bent” on getting 
her spouse sober and keeping 
him that way, she tried every- 
thing from loving-kindness and 
passionate harangues to suicide 
threats and fisticuffs — all of 
which merely served to make her 
a nervous wreck. “If love could 
cure a substance abuser,” she 


concludes, ‘‘my husband 
wouldn't have been drunk for 24 
years.” 


Fantasy number two promises 
that once the drinker stops drink- 
ing, life will be perfect. Not so, 
says the author, wryly noting that 
after her husband sobered up for 
good, she was suddenly out of a 
job — the caretaking job. De- 
pressed like any other forced 
retiree, she swung back and forth 
between numbness and right- 
eous indignation. Sometimes 
Julia H. caught herself wondering 
why the recovering alcoholic 
wasn’t being punished for all the 
grief he had caused her. Her 
angry resentment distressed her. 

Whether the alcoholic family 
member has recovered or not, 
says Letting Go, the big challenge 
for the rest of the family is to 
separate themselves emotionally 
from the drinker, to “detach.” As 
Julia H. describes it, detachment 
isn’t the cold, heartless break that 
an alcoholic’s family might fear. 
She urges readers to “get off the 
stage and get into the audience,” 

Continued on page 10 3 
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IMPROPER BEHAVIOR: WHEN AND HOW MISCON- 
DUCT CAN BE HEALTHY FOR SOCIETY, by Elizabeth 
Janeway. William Morrow, 240 pages, $15.95. 


Dismissing rebellion as “improper behavior” is one of the - 
tactics Elizabeth Janeway sees powerful people using to protect 
their authority from challengers. In this companion to her earlier 
book, Powers of the Weak, Janeway looks at “the powers of the 


- powerful”: their prerogative to define the problems of their 


subjects, to prescribe appropriate behavior, and to punish those 
who seek to change the status quo. Peppering her work with 
examples of the improper behavior of women, black Americans, 
children, and others, Janeway attempts to incorporate the 
experiences of all the disenfranchised. She dissects the processes 
“we take for granted” that separate the powerful from those 
who obey them. She asks succinctly, “Why do we accept rules 
that ... seem to contradict our own potential for doing?’ Both 
historical and contemporary data contribute to her conclusions. 
From Imperial Rome to the Renaissance to the industrial 
revolution, she charts Western culture’s move from communal 
security toward individual isolation and social confusion. She 
views the banality of commercial television as a logical product 
of the sped-up, profit-oriented modern world, a particularly 
pernicious contribution to the training of a passive, ignorant 
citizenry. Janeway’s direct language and subtle humor save this 
volume from being strictly academic. Although Improper 
Behavior is hardly a light read, Janeway’s simple approach 
makes accessible her call for healing the split between “them” 


and “us.” 
— Loie Hayes 


THE GOLDEN GURU: THE STRANGE JOURNEY OF 
BHAGWAN SHREE RAJNEESH, by James S. Gordon. 
Stephen Greene Press, 248 pages, $19.95. 


The big surprise in this engrossing tale-of the life and work of 
the guru Rajneesh, a man most people associate with his 
collection of 93 Rolls Royces, is what a straightforward and 
effective teacher he seems to have been early in his career. James 
Gordon, a psychiatrist and researcher with the National Institute 
of Mental Health, spent 12 years following the trajectory of 
Rajneesh’s career. He takes us from the Bhagwan’s early years in 
the Indian countryside, where he attracted followers with the 
Dynamic Meditation he espoused, to the 80,000-acre Rancho 
Rajneesh, in Oregon, to which he and thousands of his followers 
transplanted themselves in 1981. The ranch-ashram was a 
virtual kingdom where the guru and his top aides (always 
women) held tightly, like the pigs in Orwell’s Animal Farm, to 
their monarchial powers and privileges. Dissent and negativity 
were banned from the ranch. Local opponents of the commune 
suffered in droves from mysterious cases of food poisoning. 
Ranch residents were required to line up every evening to watch 
their master drive by in oné of his fambus automobiles. James 
Gordon would appear to be the perfect author for this book. Not 


only. is he open minded and well informed regarding both 


therapies and cults, he is also a scientist and a skeptic, who 
manages to enter into the world of Rajneesh without losing his 
critical distance. As for the Rolls Royces, Rajneesh’s followers 
seem to have remained untroubled by the fleet of cars their 
labors financed. A bumper sticker much in evidence around the 
ranch during the guru’s heyday carried the cheerful message: 


“Jesus Saves. Moses Invests. Bhagwan Spends.” 
— Morgan Mead 


IF [HAD A HAMMER ... THE DEATH OF THE OLD LEFT 
AND THE BIRTH OF THE NEW LEFT, by Maurice Isserman. 
Basic Books, 259 pages, $18.95 


Americans have outrageously short-lived political memories. 
Recent studies show that typical high-school students cannot 
name the last four American presidents or accurately identify 
Lincoln, FDR, or John Adams. So it comes as no surprise that 
knowledge of the American left eludes all but the politically 
committed or. the dedicated historian. Maurice Jsserman’s 
insightful and readable If | Had a Hammer attempts not only to 
rectify this cultural amnesia but also to demonstrate how 
progressive politics are linked to both intellectual trends ana 
mass culture. It’s a history that begins with the “little red scares” 
of the ‘40s and goes beyond Peter, Paul, and Mary. Besides his 
succinct historical summary, Isserman is adept at dissecting and 
deconstructing the endless ideological confusions and re- 
visionisms that have plagued the American left. And the battles 
fought by Dwight McDonald, Irving Howe, Harold Rosenberg, 
Leslie Fiedler, and Harvey Swados in Partisan Review, Dissent, 
and Commentary (some of which continue to be fought today) 


‘are explicated with sense and wit. The book’s finest chapter, 


however, is “Radical Pacifism: The Americanization of Gandhi,” 
in which Isserman argues convincingly that the incorporation of 
a philosophy of nonviolence into the thinking of the traditional 
left was the bridge to the less sectarian, more grassroots politics 
of the ‘60s. It is here that Jf ] Had a Hammer escapes teaching us 
history and begins to show us how we live. Intelligent and. 
comprehensive, the book's one fault is its author’s decision not 
to carry his story into the next two decades and examine the 
legacy of both the old and the new left on feminism, gay 
liberation, and the antinuclear and anti-interventionist move- 
ments. But in this age of Reagan, Meese, Bork, and North, a little 
knowledge is much better than none at all. 
— Michael Bronski 
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Food for wha 
ails you 

What to eat when your 
stomach just saysno 


by Ariel Swartley 


apid weight gain and in- 
R digestion are the occupa- 

tional hazards food 
writers commonly face. Sadly 
I've discovered another: lost ap- 
petite. I suppose it’s not fair to 
call this hazard “occupational,” 
since it was brought on by a 
mysterious, lingering virus. and 
not by a surfeit of multicourse 
dinners, but as surely as any 
dieter or dyspeptic I quit hailing 
mealtime as an hour of happy 
inspiration. A grumbling tummy 
and a fuzzy brain would an- 
nounce, “It’s that time again,” 
and I'd trudge to the table in grim 
adherence to duty. I’m not talk- 
ing about the disinterest that 
periodically overtakes a person 
who's obliged to dish up family 
meals a couple of times a day, the 
disinterest that’s brought wealth 
to the inventors of takeout-food 
cartons. My appetite remained 
sullen in the face of favorite foods 
lovingly cooked and served by 
more than one concerned rela- 
tive. Between bursts of regret that 
doctors don’t prescribe cruises 
anymore, I began to read about 
cures. 

A hundred years ago 
cookbooks almost always in- 
cluded a section on diet for the 
sickroom. “Delicate appetites 
need to be delicately appealed to 
with dainty dishes, -nicely 


served,” claims The Latest and 
Best Cookbook, published by the 
John W. Lovell Company in 1884, 
and | heartily concur. But the 
“skilled corps of practical ex- 
perts” who assembled this com- 
pendium define “dainty” in true 
19th-century fashion. Like the 
proper Victorian woman, their 
recommendations — chicken jel- 
ly, flour-thickened milk, barley 
water — are thin, anemic, and 
subdued. Only one recipe seems" 
remotely appealing. Called an 
egg cream, it might be a 
sophisticated ancestor of the 
New York soda-fountain staple. 

“Beat a raw egg to a stiff froth; 
add a tablespoon of white sugar 
and a half a wineglass of good 
blackberry wine; add half a glass. 
of cream; beat 
thoroughly, and use at once.” 

The final verb.is revealing. This 
is no treat to be “served” to the. 
peckish. Such strong medicine, 
these gruelish experts imply, is 
best reserved for those too weak 
to raise a glass and too sick to 
enjoy what's in it. I would have 
enjoyed flouting their advice, but 
good blackberry wine is hard to 
come by. 

Another oft recommended re- 
medy for the delicate appetite is 
the nostalgia food of childhood 
— whether it be chicken soup or 
custard or coconut milk. When 


PAUL SANCES 


together . 


the chilly, sore-throated misery 
of a cold starts I reach for toast 
and the brown-sugar box im- 
mediately — and for the bourbon 
bottle at bedtime, which is de- 


finitely not a childhood memory, . 


though it is similarly cozy. But 
these things have no charm in the 
state I am describing. What's lost 
is not simply an interest in food 
but all conviction that eating — 
or drinking — can be a comfort- 
ing experience. It’s a kind of loss 
of faith, I guess; the world has no 
power to please, and the sufferer 
no confidence in her ability to 
please herself. It is a disillusion- 
ment I associate exclusively with 
adulthood. 

Certainly I can’t remember 
ever losing my taste for food as a 
child. Even after a 24-hour flu I 
relished the first spoonfuls of 


cracked ice sprinkled with a few — 


drops of créme de menthe that 
was my mother’s specific for 
flailing stomachs. | didn’t begin 


to lose my appetite until I was old 
enough to realize I was solely 
responsible for satisfying it. In 
fact, my initial bout with a 
deadened palate came the sum- 
mer I discovered my first mar- 
riage was not going to survive. At 
the time I wasn’t particularly 
worried about not eating. Not 
being able to imagine a future 
was a more pressing problem. But 
as friends have since pointed out, 
there is a certain advantage to 
meeting depression with 
clenched teeth. | emerged from 
the marriage two jeans sizes 
slimmer, having spent the sum- 
mer subsisting on yogurt and tea 
and the occasional vegetable. 
Purged in body as well as soul I 
was able to face the fall head on 
and was soon wolfing down rare 


steaks with a man whose appetite: 


for fast cars and fast living was 
only too keen. It was definitely a 
change from married life. 

That particular cure — red 


meat consumed in the company 
of a dangerous stranger — is 
surefire but not always feasible. 
And it sometimes runs the risk of 
being worse than the disease. 
Judging from its effectiveness, 
though, I would guess that any 
prospective remedy for a skep- 
tical appetite must offer both the 
reassurance of a familiar favorite 
and a hint of magic — or novelty 
at the very least. 

A few years ago North Point 
Press republished a 1961 book by 
M.F.K. Fisher titled A Cordiall 
Water, or A Garland of Odd and 
Old Receipts to Assuage the Ills 
of Man & Beast. In it the vener- 
able food writer points out that 
many of the folk remedies she 
has collected are by no means at 
odds with ‘modern notions of 
pharmacology. The country- 
man’s. understanding of the 
curative properties of plants may 
have been based on trial and 

Continued on page 10 


Restaurants 


Sawasdee 
The Thai who loved me 


320 Washington Street, Brookline Village, 566-0720 or 566-0763. Open 
Monday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. and from 5:00 
p.m. to 10:00 p.m.; on Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. and from 5:00 
p-m. to 10:30 p.m.; and on Saturday from 5:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. Beer 
and wine. All credit cards, Sidewalk-level access. 


by Robert Nadeau 
r hat you do is this: you 


W go to the Coolidge 
Corner cinema and see 
Tampopo, the funniest movie 
ever made about food fanaticism. 
You watch these Japanese people 


work and scheme for months to : 


open the perfect eight-seat noo- 
dle parlor. It makes you hungry, 
but you realize, as the movie lets 
out, that half the joke is that the 
whole megillah is about Japanese 
food, just a bland bowl of noodle 
soup with a few aesthetically 
balanced slices of meat and 
vegetables. 

Now you can go out and have 
Thai food! Hollywood! Bangkok! 
Spices outlined in neon lights! 
Sauces as rich as Johnny Carson 
and as fresh as Emilio Estevez! 
Thai food is always intense. 

There were five chile peppers 
in this curry. Maybe there were 
six ... Are you feeling lucky, 
diner? 

BLAM! Thai food! 

I'm almost. always feeling 
lucky when I eat in a Thai 
restaurant. And despite its rather 
remote location, near the 
Brookline police -station (a lo- 
cation that couldn’t support the 


promising American Accent), 
Sawasdee has some of the best 
Thai food around. It is related to 
the Amarin-Siam Cuisine group 
and~-typifies those restaurants’ 
format of near museum-quality 
decor, outstanding cooking, and 
prices only a dollar or two per 
dish more than what you’ve been 
paying at your old favorite Thai 
or Mandarin-Szechuan place. 

Sawasdee has introduced a 
number of new dishes, and 
although I missed another shot at 
the duck choo chee I reviewed at 
both Siam Cuisine and Amarin of 
Thailand, I am happy to report on 
golden bags, emerald curry, and 
other foods newly named for 
success in Brookline. 

Don’t you, however, pass up 
old favorites like the satay 
($4.50). Sawasdee has one of the 
liveliest versions around. We are 
up to five skewers, well loaded 
with tender beef for the version 
we had. The meat is marinated 
with the most notable yellow 
curry yet. Then you can dip it in 
the hottest, sweetest, and most 
intriguingly spiced peanut sauce. 
I'd guess there’s cinnamon in that 
mix. There is also. a second 


dipping sauce, looking like a - 


fresh salad of daikon and pepper 
slices with a clear sauce. Maybe 
they'll let you come in late and 
just split up a lot of satay for 
dinner. 

Golden bags ($4.95) are 
fashioned to look like Scrooge 
McDuck’s moneybags; each one 
is-a stuffed wonton'skin tied with 
a scallion, the whole then deep- 
fried. The filling is a yielding pate 
of shrimp and water chestnuts, 
among other ingredients. It’s not 
highly flavored, but it is deep 


fried on the outside and takes 


well to various sauces — its own 
mild fish-sauce dip as well as the 
peanut sauce from the satay. 

Dieters — Mrs. Nadeau has 
been off the sauces again — will 
delight in the clear soups. Pearl- 
turnip soup ($2.50) is actually 
filled with fresh seafood, shrimp, 
and squid rings. The “turnip” is 
daikon cut into lovely, ultrathin 
quarter-round slices. It doesn’t 
harm the flavor, which is domi- 
nated by delicious black-mush- 
room slices. 

Winter-melon duck soup 
($2.25) actually tastes like duck 
and fresh green coriander. The 
winter melon is cut like a Pringle 
is formed; “krinkle cut” was 
somebody’s trademark. As usual, 
winter melon is for the most part 
a visual element in soup. Both 
soups are served in small bowls 
— the same amount of money in 
a Chinese or Vietnamese res- 
taurant buys you a noodle soup 
the size of the ones in Tampopo 
— but well made. 

Moving on in the, diet mode, 
Sawasdee has a main-dish “lean 
delight” ($9) that actually is 
delightful. You’re looking at a 
few shrimp and slices of chicken 
on a dish of vegetables in a clear 
sauce, But there is quite a lot of 
that clear sauce, and it.makes a 
better soup than some of the 
other soups, because it is very 


richly flavored with asparagus, 
baby corn,.and oyster sauce. The 
fresh and canned vegetables are 
mixed to good effect. 

Back to the sauces: it’s hard to 
find one richer than the coconut- 
milk-based sauce of emerald cur- 
ry ($9.95). This is marked on the 
menu with two peppers in sil- 
houette.out of a possible three. 
My advice would be to leave the 
three-pepper dishes for fraternity 
initiations. It probably helps that 
the protein in emerald curry is a 
large number of homemade fish- 
balls, each well spiked with red- 
pepper flakes. Yet this is a 


fabulous dish, worth eating one 


bite at a time, with pauses to 
catch one’s breath. The white rice 
is more effective than water in 
moderating this curry, which 


makes a lot more sense if you . 


imagine it as flavoring for a lot of 
white rice. The best of the 
vegetables in the dish is the 
eggplant, which holds the most 
sauce. A lot of fresh Thai basil 
leaves function as an anise- 
flavored vegetable, giving a dif- 
ferent slant to some bites. The 
green beans, zucchini, peas, and 
sweet red pepper are just de- 
licious also. 

Tamarind fish ($10.95) has a 
one-pepper rating and will shock 
no one with pepper. The fish is a 
little scup-size item, but it is 
covered with shrimp, chopped 
baby-corn ears, straw 
mushrooms, onions, and green 
peas, making quite a generous 
dish. The sauce is a red curry with 
some zest of the acidic tamarind 
and a lot of ginger flavor. The 
garnish is three leaves of ex- 
cellent Boston lettuce! 

My banquets end with noo- 
dles, and silver noodle ($6.75) 
seduced us with another great 
sauce. No peppers mark this, and 
the sauce is subtle; but it, too, 
picks up the flavor of several of 
the ingredients. The noodles are 


the wonderfully rubbery cello- 
phane noodles (“bean thread” on 
this menu), but you also get-an 
impressive four jumbo shrimp, 
fried egg, Chinese black mush- 
rooms, baby corn, peas, and 
straw mushrooms. It’s all served 
in a black plate the shape of a 
frying pan. Neat. 

Sawasdee has a considerable 
list of wines from California, 
France, and Australia. More rele- 
vent to this food is the beer list, 
which includes both Thai imports 
($2.50) and a newly imported 
Singapore beer, South Pacific 
($2.50). I ordered a South Pacific. 
The waitress said it was in stock, 
but it never came, and | was too 
bedazzled by curry to press the 
issue. 

There are as yet few desserts, 
but you linger over a few canned 
lychees or rambutans. Even our 
waiter conceded that lychees 
have more flavor, but rambutans 
are grown in Thailand, so don’t 
speak badly of them. By the way, 
Alex Cockburn in a_ recent 
column argued for calling the 
country Siam, for its represen- 
tation of an ethnic diversity that 
encompasses more than just the 
Thai people. Sawasdee (and 
Amarin) represent a step toward 
names of restaurants that neither 
use the country name nor refer to 
a certain musical comedy. 

Service has been a sometime 
weakness in this marvelous mini- 
chain, but I had no problems on 
either of two visits. Tables are 
much less crowded than they 
were at American Accent. The art 
moderne decoration continues 
and works well with the carefully 
framed Thai pieces. Though it 
might seem stilted, I wouldn't 
mind a few museum-type ex- 
planations with such fine paint- 
ings and sculptures and folk art. 
Someone involved is a serious 
collector. And someone else is a 
helluva saucier. 0 
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“Real Asians Don’t 
Have Freckles... 


or blond 
hair, blue eyes, 
black skin or curls.” 


These are the spoken words or 
silent feelings of some native 
Asians about half-Americans in 
the Philippines, Korea, Thai- 
land and Vietnam. Wherever 
American men have lived, 
worked or fought in Asia, 
Amerasian children now live. 
And they are scorned and 
discriminated against because 
they are fatherless and look 
American, and they are among 
| the poorest of the poor. You 
can give them help, hope and 
pride in their American 
heritage by becoming a spon- 
sor through The Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation. All Amerasians 
look beautiful to us. 


The Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation, Inc. 


Green Hills Farm 
Perkasie, PA 18944 


1-800-523-5328 


_ of, in PA, 215-249-0100 


to make sure Boston 


Call the Health Line, 424-5050, 

Friday, 9am. m: 

Services are provided in English, 
yar and other 


“474-5050 


Admiral’ Ss "Tralee Center~ 


Call 279-0775 — SUNNYHURST PLAZA 
200 Main St., Stoneham, MA 02180 


e | Love You 
Honeymoon 


Mother's Day * Romance 


Singles Couples * Groups Honeymooners 
What Are the Reasons You Should Take a Cruise? 


e Father's Day Happy Birthday 


I'm Sorry 


¢ Happy Anniversary 
Holidays 


Or just because a cruise is the greatest 


vacation of your life! 


2861 6 Y3GO190 ‘OML NOILOSS *KINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


800-225-5800 


You can make a world of difference. 
If you gave to Oxfam America last year, 
the people of Peru want to thank you. So 
do farmers in Central America. Women’s 
groups in India and West Africa. And the 
hungry in the Philippines and Ethiopia. 
Through Oxfam America, your money 
went to provide seeds, tools and training 
to help less fortunate people of the world 
help themselves. 

If you haven't given yet, read why 
you should. 


Who is Oxfam America? Since 1970, 
Oxfam America has been working with 
grassroots organizations in the world’s 
poor countries to give help where it's 
needed most. Besides providing crisis 
relief, we sponsor long-term projects in 
agriculture, health care and education. 
So your donations make a difference. 
Today —and in the future. 


How you.can help. Call us toll-free 
for more information. Or send your tax- 
deductible donation to Oxfam America. 
It's your chance to help the people of 
the world’s poor countries make it 

on their own. Lend a 


A public service message of the advertising community 
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dential information and referral service 4 
Don’t wait until small health problems 
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“ ls Our Onl Busi ™ ”” 
“Cruising Is Our Only Business 
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hand. When you 
rewarding it can be. practical ways to help ; . 
"115 Broadway, Boston, MA 02116 
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error and observation of both 
men and beasts rather than 
biochemical theories, but the re- 
sults are often surprisingly 
similar. Indeed, any cold sufferer 
who has spent a sleepless night, 
despite the claims listed on a 
bottle of Cheracol, may applaud 
the French barmaid who 
prescribes sips of the blackberry 
liqueur, cassis, instead. A cough 
exists as much in the mind as in 
the throat: we tighten our mus- 
cles, expecting irritation, and so 
make ourselves extrasensitive to 
the faintest tickle. Cough syrups 
and liqueurs both invoke the 
sedative properties of alcohol, 
but the cassis cure eases both the 
mental and physical tension by 
adding sensual delight and the 
calming ritual of a repeated ac- 
tion. 

Fisher lays great stress on ritual 
as an essential component of 
healing. A cure must appeal to 
the spirit as well as the body and 
must engage the recipient's faith 
that it will work. Magical ingre- 
dients, an involved sequence of 
steps and repetitions, the 
soothing authority of old- 
fashioned ‘‘grandmother’s”’ 
language can each serve this end, 


just as a patient's implicit trust 


the wisdom of science can make a 
placebo as effective as a wonder 
drug. 

Fisher's book also explained to 


_ me why for the past several years 


I've grown increasingly attached 
to one of her simplest recipes. No 
one needs directions for making 
spaghetti with parmesan. It’s a 
standby, like scrambled eggs, 
only easier to digest, and it has 
long been a dish that will tempt 
me when little else will. But 
thanks to Fisher's fussily 
authoritarian instructions in The 


Art of Eating, pasta has taken on 
the magic powers of a true 
restorative. The ritualistic process 
of rereading the recipe, of paying 
exquisite attention to something I 
ordinarily toss off, of making a 
fuss over a dish that only I may 
be eating, is as satisfying as the 
noodles themselves. (The crucial 
step is to melt lots of sweet batter 
in a heavy casserole and add the 
just drained spaghetti while the 
butter is bubbling.) 

Oddly enough, it wasn’t pasta 
that finally restored me, though I 
gave it ample opportunity. Or 
maybe it was, and it just took me 
a week or two to realize it. I 
certainly remember the day I 
knew I was cured. Suddenly my 
eyes lit up in the old familiar way 
at the sight of a farmer’s market, 
and I went home laden with ideas 
and bags of fruit. Just to be on the 
safe side, though, I started with 
something soothing that in- 
volved lots of ritual chopping — 
and to be even safer — apples. 
Thirty days’ worth, at least. 


Curative crabapple 
sauce 

3 pounds crabapples; 

water; 

sugar. 

Wash the apples, quarter them, 
and remove the cores and seeds. 
(Don’t peel them, though. The 
skins color the sauce a rosy, 
glow-of-health red.) Place the 
quarters in a saucepan, and add 
enough water to come halfway to 
the top of the apples. Bring the 
pan to a boil and simmer, cov- 
ered, until the apples are tender. 
When they have cooled some- 
what, puree them in a blender or 
food processor until very smooth. 
Stir in sugar gradually, tasting as 
you go. Crabapplesauce should 
be tart but not puckery. Spoon 
whatever sauce you're not going 
to eat in the next few days into 
clean jars or containers, and 


‘freeze for future use. oO 


Books 


Continued from page 6 
which is shorthand for abandon- 
ing typical family roles such as 
rescuing hero or innocent victim 
versus drunken villain. 
Julia H. varies the pace of her 
book with question-and-answer 
segments, hypothetical conversa- 
tions with her “higher nature,” 
and frequent recaps to drive her 
points home. Sometimes the re- 
petition sounds like nagging — 
undoubtedly an occupational 
hazard for caretakers, both active 
and recovered. The humor isn't 
always on target either — 


particularly when the author. 


takes a poke at “self-pity.” A 
good deal of sadness attends 
alcoholic families, and Letting Go 
occasionally gives short shrift to 
the normal grieving process 
necessary for change. 

Compassionate and _ sensible 
for the most part, Letting Go with 
Love gets one thinking about 
how alcoholics affect other fami- 
ly members. It would be a timely 
gift for a teenager who is an adult 
child in the making. 


CODEPENDENT NO MORE, 
by Melody Beattie. 
Harper/Hazelton, 229 pages, 
$8.95 (paper). ' 


Former addict and chemical- 
dependency counselor Melody 
Beattie takes a more objective 
approach in Codependent No 
More. Not that she doesn’t share 
a little of her own story. 

Here the term “codependent”’ 
refers to people tormented by the 
substance abuse of others. Back 
in the early ‘60s, says Beattie, 
codependents were the bane of 
her existence. “They hollered at 
me, hid my pills, made nasty 
faces at me, poured my alcohol 
down the sink, tried to keep me 


from getting more drugs, won- 
dered why I was doing this to 
them, and asked what was wrong 


with me.” Later, as a recovered 


alcoholic and a codependent 
enmeshed in her own loved ones’ 
drinking problems, Beattie began 
to see the other side of the coin. 
She had kicked her habit, but all 
her energy now went into con- 
trolling other people’s habits: 
“No wonder codependents are so 
crazy. Who wouldn't be after 
living with the people they lived 
with?” 

Although Beattie’s self-help 
text is aimed at the companions 
of every kind of substance abuser 
— alcoholics, junkies, com- 
pulsive gamblers, and overeaters 
— the suggestions she offers can 
help adult children take a first 
step toward peace of mind by 
understanding that they did not 
cause their parent’s addiction, 
nor can they control or cure it. For 
someone who grew up hearing 
“You make me miserable — 
that’s why I drink!” this can be a 


major liberation. 


The author handles the topic of 
sorrow with sensitivity and tact, 
and this makes Codependent No 
More especially useful for adult 
children who are in the midst of 
changing their relationship with 
an alcoholic parent. Turning 
points, says Beattie, can be 
catastrophic. She likens the end- 
ing of familiar pain to the accep- 
tance of one’s own death, com- 
plete with denial, anger, bargain- 
ing, depression, and — finally — 
acceptance. (“Acceptance should 
not be mistaken for a happy 
stage,” the author cautions, “‘it is 
almost void of feelings.”’) 

Beattie notes that adult chil- 
dren often can’t set goals because 
their families have convinced 
them that problems are un- 
solvable. She outlines codepen- 
dent issues in clear, easy-to- 
digest chapters: handling anger, 
making decisions, saying what 


one means, and breaking over- 
dependency upon other people’s 
feelings. The exercises she 
proposes at the end of each 
section may seem a bit simplistic 
at first glance, but several are sure 


‘to challenge such self-defeating 


habits as excessive caretaking 
tendencies. (“Caretaking looks 
like a much friendlier act than it 
is.”) Speaking for other people or 
suffering people’s consequences 
for them, says Beattie, reveals 
that codependent (rescuing) 
behavior has taken over. 

‘Working out of the Al-Anon 
tradition — with its 12-step re- 
covery plan — Beattie 
emphasizes the great amounts of 
time and effort it takes to get out 
of a _ parent-centered rut. 
Codependent No More combines 
personal how-to expertise with 
clinical information about the 
disease of alcoholism. 


HOME AWAY FROM HOME, 
by Janet Geringer Woititz. 
Health Communications, 137 
pages, $13.95. 


Human-relations counselor 
Janet Geringer Woititz believes 
that adult children are very 
productive and valuable employ- 
ees — when they aren’t busy 
sabotaging themselves with old 
coping methods learned in their 
chaotic homes. Home Away 
from Home examines the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
“ACoA” (Adult Children of 
Alcoholics) in the workplace. 
Dysfunctional work patterns, 
workaholism, and burnout are 
common ACoA pitfalls. This 
thoughtful, concise, and well- 
written book examines the ways 
to head off trouble. 

What kinds of work attract 
adult children? Author of the 
bestselling Adult Children of 
Alcoholics, Woititz went looking 
for ACoAs in the most stressful 

Continued on page 12 


WEEKEND 
FLORIDA FOR 
FIVE BUCKS 


WITHOUT EVER LEAVING BOSTON! 


THE FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE” 
brings thousands of miles of Florida to Boston! Shop 
for retirement homes, vacation villas and investment 
properties all under one roof! Nationally known 
developers will be waiting for you! 


THE FLORIDA 
MEAL ESTATE 
SHOWCASE 


The Bayside Exposition 


200 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, MA. 02125 | 


1987 


OCTOBER 10-12 
SATURDAY, 11 o.m.-6 p.m. 
SUNDAY, Noon-6 p.m. 
MONDAY, Noon-6 p.m. 
ADMISSION: $5 


1 with this ad 
two Admissions for the price of one. 


Support the 


some oF wonsr oF oun 


within 35 minutes 


OFFICE AND HOME 
PARTY CATERING SPECIAL 


Hours: Lunch - Mon.-Sun. 12 noon-2:30 pm, Dinner - Mon.-Sun. 5 pm-11 pm - 7 Days 
Also visit our Brookline location “‘Mr. Sushi"’ 


HANA SUSHI 


JAPANESE RESTAURANT 
2372 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 


Free Delivery and Sit Down 
in Arlington ¢ Belmont ¢ Cambridge * Somerville 


NIGIRI SUSHI 
gmail fillet or fish on rice 


696 Washington St., 731-1122 


868-2121 


we will glady prepare any maki you want 


any maki is available as a hand roll 
SUSHI AND SASHIMI 
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\ price is for one roll 
Yang Mr. Sushi Special Salad. ........ . $3.50 flounder California 350 
and 3 smoked salmon skin, cucumber 
vinegar seasoned fresh seafood Negi hamachi maki............8 3.75 
Oshingko ..... kasuo tal, scallion 
: A. Sushi 12 mackeret tuna rol, Calfomia, Boston maid 
‘ B. Sashimi 14 Pieces ...........$6.50 
D. Californie maki 12 Pieces .....95.50.  gewecian 
: F. Combination maki 16 Pieces . . . $6.50 squid $ 2.75 Sushi reguler 13 Pleces ¢ 7.95 
; ARTY cab Sushi deluxe 15 Pieces .........% 9.95 
Tamago 2.75 Sushi special 18 Pieces .........$14.95 
Sushi del 2.75 Vegetable sushi 13 Pleces.......$ 7.95 | 
Sushi 90 Pieces Sashimi regular 14 Pieces .......% 9.95 
if salmon roe : 
iN | \ >? ad sea urchin DESSERTS 
ee! Papaya Cream ..........8295 ; 
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Now Playing Only 


the and 80's 


Classic Roc 


MIND - BODY - SPIRIP™ 
(Know thyself) 
Psychic and mediumistic 
development classes 
Private and telephone consultations 


‘METAPHYSICS AND PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
INSTITUTE, INC. 
6 Pleasant St 


| ean G DISORDERS AIDS CONFIDENTIAL TESTING 
Anorei Bains Compulsive Extn Aa now. Apintmens within 24 hours. JASPCA on the move 
program of lifetime Call Mary for for animals 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. an appointment. Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
492-7843 742-6570 350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain. MA 02130 


Maiden, MA 02148 
397-8552 
for more info contact Bill Linn, Director - 


make the problem worse. | 
lize in removing facial hair, —_ 


feel better, at an affordable cost. 


If you’ve been considering 
psychotherapy or wondering how 
to choose a psychotherapist, I 
invite you to interview me at no 
charge. 

As a consumer, the interview is 
your opportunity to get to know 
me by asking any questions you 
may have that may help in your 
decision-making process. 

I am open to discussing my 
personal background, my ; 
training, my beliefs and thoughts 
on important issues or answer 
any other questions you may 
have. 

Appointments can be made 
within 24 hours, with weekend, 
evening and daytime hours 
available. 


C&N Counseling 
Cambridge Needham 


istered Electr 
261 B West Newton St., ione 
247-4888 
(directly behind the Colonnade) 
Thinking 
About Therapy? 


449-7721 


Joyce S. Dolberg, M.Ed. 
Day & Evening 
Brookline & Milton 

696-2375 


OFFERING 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND HYPNOSIS 


Psychic Development 
Classes 


INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Inner Power Development Center is: 

* Moving to a new location 

¢ Expanding to better serve your needs 

¢ Fast becoming a wholistic health 
center in the heart of Brookline Village 

¢ Offering past life regression therapy 


"Free Pregnancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 
Referral for: 


Bill Bair 


ABORTION 

CENTER BIRTH CONTROL 

GYNECOLOGY 
729 Boylston St. VD TESTING 
Boston, MA PRENATAL CARE 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 STERILIZATION 
Across the street from EDUCATIONAL 
the Boston Public Library WORKSHOPS 


ynecare 


caring since 1975 


Abortion 
«local IV, sedation & e strictly confidential 
general anesthesia e Saturday & evening 
« Private Doctor's office hours available 


Free Pregnancy Testing 
low cost early detection tests available 
Family Planning Services 

personalized counseling, all services 


426-4700 


Boston, Ma. 


177 Tremont Street 
* (across from Boylston T stop) 
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Books 


Continued from page 10 
occupations.. Not surprisingly, 
she found that they worked in 
every type of job. Some of the 
most interesting workers she in- 
terviews here are an airline em- 
ployee (deregulation has led to a 
more pressured, results-oriented 
environment that spells trouble 
for adult children who can’t 
handle change), a priest (religious 
self-abnegation is tailor-made for 
adult children), and a_pro- 
fessional athlete (the sudden 
memory of an abusive parental 
“voice” can make the adult child 
falter at a key competitive mo- 
ment). 

Historical issues inevitably get 
played out on the job, says 
Woititz. Your company may not 
be “one big happy family,” but if 
you are an adult child, it could 
become your unhappy home 
away from home. Woititz cites 
such potential crazy-making situ- 
ations as employees who 
“parent” bosses and bosses who 
scapegoat subordinates. Add to 
this the built-in fears governing 
large hierarchies — fears of ob- 
solescence, fears of being- re- 
placed — and you have a corpor- 
ate powder keg. 

When _adult-child thinking 
takes over, the author warns, 
“reason leaves and is replaced by 
fantasy. This happens very slow- 
ly and so is most difficult to 
realize in the moment.” Eventu- 
ally, anger and fear become the 
adult child’s predominant moods. 
Woititz shows how a super- 
reasonable employee can become 
superirresponsible, prone to mis- 
takes and absenteeism. Dismissal 
or referral may follow. 

What to do? Like the preceding 
books, Home Away from Home 
recommends self-awareness and 


emotional separation from one’s 
troubled parents. Above all, the 
author urges readers to under- 
stand their own particular work 
styles. If growing up in an 
alcoholic family has taught the 
adult child to tackle projects in a 
last-minute frenzy, says Woititz, 
that method should be accepted 
without a -self-putdown, and, if 
changed, it should be changed 
slowly. Woititz also speaks high- 
ly of daily meditation to reduce 
stress and free up those good 
hunches that can’t surface in 
preoccupied minds. She adds that 
the ACoA employee should ob- 
tain a written job description in 
order to set reasonable limits and 
priorities. 

Woititz has some especially 
heartening news for ACoA: “You 
may feel that others have the 
edge when it comes to parenting 
and intimate relationships be- 
cause they have good role mod- 
els, but in the marketplace, as 
uneasy and insecure as you feel, 
you have the better survival 
skills.” 

Home Away from Home 
breaks new ground in employee- 
relations psychology. Adult chil- 
dren would do well to peruse it — 
during lunch hour, perhaps — 
and recommend it to their per- 
sonnel office. 


FAMILY SECRETS; LIFE. 
STORIES OF ADULT CHIL- 
DREN OF ALCOHOLICS, by 
Rachel V. with an introduction 
by Claudia Black. Harper & 
Row, 260 pages, $10.95 (paper). 


What do we mean when we 
talk about the adult child? For 
Carl Jung — who worked with 
one of AA’s pioneer members in 
the early 1930s — childhood 
wasn’t a matter of age: “In every 
adult there lurks a child — an 
eternal child, something that is 
always becoming, is never com- 


pleted, calls for unceasing care, 
attention, and education. That is 
- the part of the human personality 
that wants to develop and be- 
come whole.” 

The 15 anonymous adult chil- 
dren who share their life stories 
in Rachel V.’s Jungian-oriented 
Family Secrets demonstrate that 
recovering the troubled child 
within is a long task — at once 
painful and exciting — and that 
things like logic or a high IQ have 
little to do with the process. 

In one memorable story, a 
clinical psychologist and his psy- 
chologist wife never discuss his 
mother-in-law’s trips to the dry- 
ing-out farm — even though they 
are the ones who take her there 
every month. His own alcoholic 
mother dies in a fire she acciden- 
tally started, but he doesn’t “see” 
the problem for many years. He 
is his family’s hero, and heroes 
don’t snitch on the family. 

Another story tells how the 
speaker's politically prominent: 
father kept the entire family 
terrorized with his drunken 
rages. After leaving home, the 
son found himself verbally abus- 
ing his own wife, who was on her 
way to becoming a problem 
drinker too. The family therapists 
they consulted didn’t know any 
more about alcoholism than they 
did, so the marriage broke up. 

In addition to the stories there 
are interviews with Jungian psy- 
chologist Marion Woodman and 
poet Robert Bly. “Our culture is 
not geared to process,” says 
Woodman. “It values security 
and status quo, and because we 
are living under the shadow of 
nuclear war and annihilation we 
try to hang onto whatever per- 
manence we can.” Bly later dis- 
cusses the adult child’s task of 
steering the psyche between de- 
nial and overwhelming resent- 
ment: “There’s something in us 
that wants to remain in our 


father’s and mother’s house, 
blaming them for our behavior.” 

Family Secrets is not primarily 
a self-help book, though Claudia 
‘Black’s introduction covers the 
essential points of recovery. It 
offers adult children some 
sophisticated healing techniques 
like dream analysis and journal- 
keeping. 

The first-person accounts 
themselves are the most affecting 
part of the book. To hear the 
speakers describe their grief and 
frustration, to watch them strug- 
gle with denial and futilely try to 
control their out-of-control 
parents is a compelling ex- 
perience, especially for readers 
who have gone through it them- 
selves. Reading Family Secrets is 
like sitting in on a year’s worth of 
Al-Anon adult-child meetings. 
One listens and wants to give 
advice but thinks of one’s 
own life instead — and slowly 
learns. 0 


Kayak 


Continued from page 5 

skirt seals the deck from the 
waves and makes the boat water- 
tight. 

Together, the size and water- 
tightness of the kayak give the 
boat its remarkable versatility 
and seaworthiness. Small and 
maneuverable, it can fit through 
rock-ribbed passages that would 
snag a raft. Watertight, it remains 
riverworthy in white water that 
would quickly swamp and de- 
stroy a canoe. 

* * * 

Just that sort of water looms 
around the corner. Our three- 
man expedition (“Less than 
three, it shouldn’t be” is con- 
sidered a cardinal rule of safe 
white-water kayaking) heads in- 
to the Alleyway rapids, a suicidal 


sluiceway of waves, drops, and 
currents, with Hathaway leading 
the way, me doing my best to 
follow, and Hockmeyer bringing 
up the rear, ready to ferry a 
capsized boater to shore. He's 
not waiting for Hathaway. 

Here the river is a roaring 
freshet sweeping us along in its 
grip. The waves are truly awe- 
some, huge frothing haystacks of 
water. Some loom so high that, 
though only 25 feet separate us, 
for seconds at a time Hathaway 
is lost from view ahead. 

Just keeping the boat pointed 
downstream is a struggle. As I 
bob up atop a wave, I hear 
Hockmeyer yell. The raft-flip- 
ping Three Sisters lie dead ahead. 
They rise like mountains in mid 
river, dwarfing the swells I’ve 
been battling. Hockmeyer is 
right: they're enough to take your 
breath away. Remembering his 
warning, I keep planting the 
paddle and stroking as the kayak 
hurtles down into the trough in 
front of the wave. But it seems 
impossible thatthe tiny boat will 
make it over the churning river 
monster. 

It doesn’t. As my kayak starts 
up the outside of the wave, the lip 
breaks and catches the bow, 
flipping the boat hard to the 
right. For a blurry second I 
struggle to regain my balance, 
but the buffeting force of the 
wave is too strong. The kayak 
pitches over into the great thun- 
dering maw of the first Sister, and 
suddenly I find myself 
suspended head down in a rush 
of foam. 

I push my paddle up, thrash to 


_ the side, sweep, but the execution 


is panicked and sloppy. My head 
comes out of the water long 
enough for me to gasp a quick 
breath, but that’s it. The boat rolls 
back, and again I’m forced under- 


water. 
Continued on page 15 


Le Languedor Inn 


Le Languedoc Inn is situated minutes from the 
ferry in the beautiful, historic district and offers 
rooms, suites, efficiencies. Especially attractive 
rates avail. now for one of the nicest seasons to 
visit Nantucket. Open April 1-Dec. 31, tel. for 


brochure 228-4298. 


Le Languedoc Inn 

Box 1829, 24 Broad St. 
Nantucket, MA 02554 
(617) 228-4298/4682 


NEW ENGLAND SPEAKER, INC 


Speaker Repair Special 
Since 1976 


_ Free Speaker Testing 
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(617) 438- 
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Dorm Party-Blow up your speakers? 
We'll have you ready for next weekend. 


-low low prices! 
‘St. (Rt. 28) Stoneham, 


events 


1786 
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Phcenix 


Typography | 


Round Trips 
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Taxes not included. 
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10. Youth Hostel Passes and 
CURAS, Passes issued on 


Call tor FREE CIEE 
Student Travel Catalog! 
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Atari ST 
Features 


The ST features familiar 
icons, spectacular graphics, 
mouse control windows, 
drop-down menus and on- 
screen directions for ease of 
use. 


The ST transfers data at 
1.33 mega-bytes per second. 
Which means it could 
ae transfer the entire works of 
Shakespeare in less time 
than it takes to read this ad. 


You can use command keys, 
or a mouse. It’s your choice. 


The ST keyboard is 

is identical to that of standard 

data terminals, so it’s 
already familiar. 


The 3'4 inch encased disk is 
more durable and easier to 
work with than the standard 
5% inch floppy. 


The easy-to-read manual 
will have you working on 
your ST in minutes. 


nology 


advanced, it’s affordable 


Atari ST Computer Keyboard Workstations 


Atari 1040 ST Monochrome 
Personal Computer, Yamaha 
RX-17 Digital Rhythm 
Programmer, Yamaha DX-100 
Digital Programmable Algorithm 
Synth, Hybrib Arts 
Editor/Librarian for Yamaha 
DX-27, 2-Midi Cables. 


Atari 1040 ST Monochrome 


Atari 1040 ST Monochrome 
Personal Computer, Yamaha 


Personal Computer, Roland 


TR505 Rhythm Composer, TX-81Z Multi-Timbral FM Tone 
Roland Juno | Polyphonic Generator, Hybrib Arts 
Synthesizer, Hybrib Arts Editor/Librarian for Yamaha 
Editor/Librarian for Alpha Juno | TX-81Z, Hybrid Arts, EZ Track 
1, 2-Midi Cables. 


Add a Multitrack Cassette Recorder 
starting at *399© 
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Kayak 


Continued from page 12 

It’s decision time. My instinct 
— desperate, driving — is to 
reach forward, yank the skirt 
loop, pull myself out of the boat, 
and get to the surface. But 
Hathaway’s words ring in my 
head. “It’s a nasty swim.” And 
Hockmeyer’s: “Keep your head. 
It’s all mental.” 

I steel myself for one more try. 
Kiss the deck. Set up. Sweep. 
Snap. Roll. I’m out of the water. 
The boat is up long enough for 
me to hear Hockmeyer yell, 
“Lean left.” Then the second 
Sister smashes into me, a tidal 
wave collapsing onto the deck, 
and again I’m submerged, but 
this time I’m still upright — I 
think. The sensation is like 
having a Pacific Coast pipeline 
collapse on you. A second later, 
the boat is through the second 
Sister, and I’m caught in a 
dizzying sweep up through the 
third. I put my paddle back in the 
water, pulling at the curve of the 
wave. The boat bobs up, water 
washes over me, and then I’m 
sliding down the opposite side, 
into another trough. 

Hockmeyer, floating sideways 
through the rapids with the easy 
nonchalance of a paperboy riding 
no-hands, grins and flashes a 


thumbs-up. And all of a sudden 
the terror that has been lurking in 
the pit of my stomach is gone, 
and it*strikes me that this just 
might be the most fun I’ve ever 
had. 

The rest of the trip is just as 
breathtaking. Here in Maine the 
leaves are just starting to turn, 
and along the top of the gorge the 
occasional tree has exploded into 
a riot of red and yellow against 
the deep green background of the 
conifers. Along the sides, a per- 
iodic waterfall cascades into the 
river. Newly confident, I watch as 
Hockmeyer and Hathaway de- 
monstrate just what a kayak can 
do, Finding a steep hole, Hatha- 
way maneuvers onto the curving 
plume beneath, which holds his 
boat as he surfs on the roaring 
current. Hockmeyer rides 
backward and sideways through 
the waves. When we come to 
Magic, the deepest hole on the 
river, he disappears down in and 
is completely lost to sight in a 
confusion of white before his 
boat shoots out the bottom of the 
thunderine hole. 

Half an hour later, after 
navigating Carry Brook rapids, 
we're through gorge. 
Hockmeyer points back upriver, 
to a seemingly minor bubble 
where the river flows over a large 
ledge. “That's a bad keeper,” he 
says. “You get in there, and 
sometimes you can’t get out.” 


-of a small-head dam, where the 


inch drop can create a hydraulic 
that will hold a swimmer and 
boat. For that reason, low-head 
dams are one of the chief causes 
of drowning of canoeists and 
kayakers. “It is so deceptive, even 
people who are supposed to 
know get caught,” he says. “It is 
just such a sneaky trap.” 

In early April, a 29-year-old 
kayaker drowned in such a 
hydraulic below the Tuthilltown 
Grist Mill dam -on_ the 
Shawangunk river, near Gar- 
diner, New York. While a pad- 
dling companion opted to 
portage around the dam, which . 
had a three-to-four-foot drop, the 
victim, an intermediate paddler 
and excellent athlete, decided to 
run the dam. The hydraulic 
caught him and recirculated him 
for about 20 minutes. Because of 
the concave shape of the dam 
(the middle curves some eight 
feet upstream from the ends), the 
kayaker was kept near the center 
of the 130-foot-wide river, out of 
range of a rope throw. By the time 
he finally washed free, he had 


A keeper, or hydraulic (for- 
mally, a “dynamic hydraulic 
jump”), is one of the true hazards 
of white-water boating. It is a 
spot where water rushes so steep- 
ly and swiftly over a drop that it 
depresses the level of water just 
below. A boil of downstream 
water then rushes in so power- 
fully to fill the hole that a boat, or 
a swimmer, often cannot escape. 
In nature, perfect keepers are 
rare: after a swimmer is re- 
circulated three or four times, he 
will generally be spat out. If not, 
he can try to swim out on one of 
the sides or to dive down beneath 
the recirculating current to es- 
cape. However, the effect of a 
keeper is often deadly at the base 


vertical drop extends all the way 
across the river and creates a 
uniform hydraulic that allows no 
side escape. The Drowning Ma- 
chine, a water-rescue training 
film, shows horrific footage of 
two rescue boats tying to save a 
swimmer trapped in a hydraulic 
beneath a New York State dam. 


Crossing the boil line, where the drowned. 
deadly recirculation begins, both Other hazards include 
powerboats are dragged ineluc- “strainers,” obstacles such as 


submerged trees or latticework 
bridge supports that let water 
through but can trap a boat or 
swimmer. 

For that reason, Leaper stresses 
that a boater know the river. His 
advice: find out where other 


tably upriver and under the 
falling water of the dam. Both are 
swamped. Plunged into the 
water, the would-be rescuers join 
the victim in the violent, deadly 
current. Three drown. ° 

Leaper says that even a six- 


kayakers go to run white water 


and join them. Better yet, if 


you're just getting started, go 


with a group that is familiar with 
the river and practiced in the art 
of river rescue. 

By using that kind of common 
sense, a paddler can greatly 
reduce the risks of white-water 
kayaking. “It’s not the skill, it’s 
the attitude,” Leaper says. 
“Beginner or expert, you can be 
safe if you look ahead, be careful, 
and play it within your margins.” 

* * 

Having conquered the Ken- 
nebec, we trundle our kayaks 
over to the wall of the gorge and, 
step by step, root by root, rock by 
rock, climb and haul up to the top 
of the steep wall. Once there, we 
turn back for one last look at the 
river as it wends a vivid blue and 
white through the variegated 
hues of a Maine autumn. “Now 
you'll always be haunted by 
memories of the Kennebec 
gorge,” Hockmeyer says. And | 
will — haunted by the terror, by 
the exhilaration, and by the 
overwhelming beauty. 

For those seeking equally 
beautiful, but more placid, 
memories, sea kayaking offers a 
tranquil alternative to the 
adrenalin high of white water. It 
is, quite literally, different strokes 
for different folks. “Sea kayaking 
is to white water what ski touring 

Continued on page 16 
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Kayak 


Continued from page 15 

is to downhill,” says Dave 
Anderson, cofounder of 
AquaVentures. “Unless you are 
out in bad weather, it’s not an 
adrenalin high. It’s more mellow. 
You have time to look at the 
scenery, to birdwatch, to fish, or 
to walk around and explore 
islands.” 

Anderson, Bob Walker, and 
Kris Hansen lead regular tours of 
the Boston Harbor islands. On a 
recent Sunday, I joined 
Anderson, Walker, and a crew of 
13 in Hull, where we climbed into 
sea kayaks and launched into 
Boston’s Outer Harbor. 

A sea kayak is longer and 
narrower across the beam than a 
white-water boat. A rounded or 
V-shaped hull and a tapered, 
rising bow make these vessels 
hold a straight line much better 
than white-water boats. (Some 
come equipped with a foot- 
operated rudder as an added 
steering aid.) The tradeoff is that 
they are somewhat less stable, at 
least until a paddler gets the feel 
of them. A series of watértight 
hatch compartments give them a 
carrying capacity white-water 
boats often lack. 

The overcast sky of low clouds 
mirrors the water's slate-gray 
color even before we start, and by 
the time Dave and Bob start to 
put the flotilla through training 
maneuvers, it has started to 
sprinkle. But the whole crew is 
bedecked in rain gear, wool, and 
polypropylene; if we don’t stay 
exactly dry, we'll at least stay 
warm. They teach us the basics: 
the paddling stroke should be 
more a push with the arm op- 
posite the dipping blade than a 
pull with the arm controlling that 
blade. The paddle blade should 
not dip too deeply into the water 
nor come too close to the boat; if 
it does, it might act as a lever that 
will flip the boat. We do some 
sweeps, back paddling, and 
turns, and then start out into the 

rain. 

A little more than an hour's 
paddle brings us to Bumpkin 
Island, where we take refuge 
from the elements in a rustic 
tourist center and gulp hot tea 
and sandwiches. Walker recounts 
how he and his two partners got 
started. Learning Adventure, the 
adult-education and adventure 
company, had asked them to lead 
white-water kayaking trips. 
talked them into doing this,” he 
says. “The islands are so close to 
Boston. And we've been doing it 
ever since.” When it first started, 
AquaVentures offered two or 
three trips a summer. These days 
they have something going 
almost every weekend (and some 
weeknights) from early spring to 
mid fall. Excursions range from 
the Boston Harbor islands tour to 
a paddle in Rhode Island’s Nar- 
ragansett Bay to a day on Maine's 
Casco Bay. In the winter, 
AquaVentures runs a nine-day 
trip to Belize (formerly British 
Honduras), in Central America. 

In this country, sea kayaking 
first became popular in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Walker says it 
remains most popular in areas 
such as New England, the Puget 
Sound, and the Baja Peninsula, 
where a relatively protected 
coastline allows for easy pad- 
dling and exploration. “It’s a 
great way to get outdoors quick- 
ly,” he says. “I don’t think there’s 
a cheaper way to get out on the 
ocean safely.” 

That's the reason the sport first 
attracted Dave Larsen. As a kid, 
and a military-history buff, he 
used to take the Harbor islands 
cruise boats. “I wanted to visit 
islands the boats didnét go to,” he 
says. “When the big yacht of my 
dreams never came down the 
chimney for Christmas,” he says, 
he decided to try sea kayaking. 
Today he helps out as a guide on ‘ 
AquaVentures trips. 

Walker says sea kayaking de- 
mands a whole different set of 
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rescue procedures from those 
used in white-water kayaking. “If 
you go over in white water, you 
can wet exit, swim to shore, 
empty your boat, and you're 
ready to go,” he says. “If you're a 
mile offshore, and that’s all you 
know how to do, you're in for 
trouble.” Walker and Anderson, 
who offer a number of nationally 
recognized sea-kayaking naviga- 
tion, safety, and rescue courses, 
recommend a method of group 
rescue whereby the capsized 
paddler hangs on to another 
kayak while the group empties 
his swamped boat by sliding it 
over the deck of another. Other 
paddlers then steady the newly 
emptied boat while the kayaker 
climbs back in. The AquaVenture 
crew can have a capsized paddler 
back in his craft within two 
minutes. Fortunately, though it is 
choppy out on the Harbor today, 
there is no need to test the guides’ 
skills. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever seen 
anybody go away disappointed 
or unhappy,” says Loren Atkins, 
one of the guides for this trip. 
Even today, strangely, the 
weather conditions actually 
make for a_ pleasant paddle. 
There are few other crafts out, 
sounds are muted by the patter of 
the rain, the oblique waves push 
' the boat along, and the fog 
shroud creeping in on little cat's 
feet lends a sense of isolation and 
mystery to a usually busy water- 
way. 

This is a relatively short trip. By 
four, after poking in and among 
some of the Outer Harbor islands 
and stopping on Peddock’s 
Island, site of abandoned Fort 
Anderson, we paddle across the 
choppiness of Hull Gut for the 
comfort of dry clothes. But for the 
experienced paddler, Anderson 
says, a sea kayak is more sea- 
worthy and safe than any other 
type of small boat. Anderson, 
Walker, and friends take a yearly 
mid-winter camping trip to Jewel 
Island, seven miles out in Maine’s 
Casco Bay. 

Others set off on still longer 
trips. Ed Gillet, a modern-day 
Franz Romer, just completed a 
63-day trip from California to 
Hawaii. “I used a 20-foot double 
kayak,” he says. ‘The only sails I 
allowed myself were kites.” 
Gillet flew those 15-square-foot 
‘kites between 60 and 100 feet up 
in the prevailing winds, which 
blow toward Hawaii. “But 
basically, whenever the boat was 
moving, I was paddling,” he says. 
Under kite and paddle, he 
averaged abut 37 miles a day for 
the course of the 2200-mile trip. 

His boat was loaded with 
‘about: 600 pounds of food and 
gear, which still left him enough 
room to crawl inside, fasten a 
watertight hatch, and sleep. “The 
real secret was the reverse-os- 
mosis water-maker,” he says, of a 
device that forces. saltwater 
through a purifying filter to 
render it drinkable. “I. took 25 
gallons of fresh water and made 
about 20 gallons.” For meals, he 
heated freeze-dried food over a 
small camping stove he held 
between his legs. Lots of 
macaroni _.and cheese, he reports. 

Like Romer, Gillet, who plans a 
series of articles about his 
odyssey, declined to reveal many 
details. However, lest our im- 
aginations carry us away, he did 
say that he didn’t see the trip as 
dangerous. “I was busy all the 
time, and I didn’t have a lot of 
time to dwell on disaster or on 
anxiety,” he says. “I just had to 
keep moving. It’s like being on a 
long rock climb.” The boat never 
rolled, though at times he did 
have to brace against especially 
large waves. Was it lonely bob- 
bing on the vast Pacific by 
himself in such a tiny boat? “I 
didn’t perceive it as lonely,” he 
replies. “I knew there were 
people waiting for me to get 
back.” The first thing he did upon 
reaching Hawaii? Nothing so 
symbolic as the appreciative kiss 

‘Hockmeyer’s bear hunter gave 
the shore. “I ate some junk food,” 
he says. 0 


Advertise your club 
or band in 


Call 536-5390 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
-350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


on the move 
for animals 


Animal Adoption 522-5055 

Membership Information 522-7400 

Cruelty Hotline (24 hrs) 1-800-628-5808 
Angell Memorial Animal Hosptial 522-7282 


DELPHI /Boston 


Complete electronic information and 
communications network 


for Greater Boston: 
PC Magazine says: 


“‘Apple once defined the term ‘personal 
computer,’ but then IBM PC came along 
and redefined the term at a higher level 

i may be doing the same for the 


Delph 


term ‘information utility.’ ”’ 


ON-LINE... 


Free On-Line Demonstration. 


Log on for a free demonstration — take a peek at the world 
of services Delphi/Boston provides. 
Then you can choose to join: 


To log on: instruct your modem to dial 
(617) 576-0862 
When connected, press your carriage return (CR) or Enter 
Key twice. 
At “username:” enter JOINBOSTON (CR) 
At “password:” enter FREEDEMO (CR) 


DELPHI /Boston 


If you have any questions 
call us at (617) 491-3393 


ONE BUCK. 


One of the great concepts of the 60s is available in Boston today. 

The concept is friendliness, sharing, telling it like it is. 

It happens every day from noon to 2 am at PHONE-A-FRIEND*” the telephone service where you can find 
interesting people like yourself who have interesting conversation to share. 

There's no place else in Boston quite like it. It's a place to meet people and trade opinions on the issues 
of the day—serious or superficial. And there's always someone there to keep the conversation lively, clean and 


rolling along. 


Call 1-550-6000 and feel what the 60s felt like. 
Anine minute call costs $1.00—20 cents for the first minute, 10 
cents for every minute thereafter. Available in the 617 area code only. 
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Puzzle 


#571 Jacket required 


We've combined the graphic features of several famous record 
albums and created the compilation at the right. 

See if you can identify the albums, including the artist or artists 
responsible for each. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #571 Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, Bos- 
ton 02115) by noon on Monday, October 19. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 9, 1987 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #569 


Nearly 400 readers from nine states sent in an “RSVP” — a 
record! FE (the symbol for iron) and LSMFT (Lucky Strike Means 
Fine Tobacco) were among the toughest abbreviations. But there 
were others that tripped up many of you. 

The solutions were: 1) BS, 2) SWAK, 3) WC, 4) RX, 5) B&O, 6) 
B&E, 7) FE, 8) R&R, 9) BVD, 10) FTD, 11) GOP, 12) IRS, 13) SLR, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


14) RN, 15) 16) DC, 17) Gl, 18) ILGWU, 19) 1D, 20) SRO, 21) CAPLESS SKIN- TOP 
LSMFT, 22) DOA, 23) VIP, 24) LP, 25) RV, 26) CO, 27) DWI, 28) BEAU CATCHER. 
M&M, 29) GP, and 30) COD. We don’t have room to spell them all att 
out for you. 

We're sending T-shirts to the “letter” writers below. 11 


1) Daltrey Turner, Auburndale 

2) Gail Smith, Malden 

3) Russell Marlow, Cambridge 

4) Bonnie Page, Medford 

5) Henry G. Armitage Ill, North Andover 
6) Tom Alsheskie, Bedford, NH 


7) Bruce Spitiler, Boston 
8) Libby Jones, Somerville ‘ 
9) Bill Forgotston, Dallas 
10) Harold Langus, Poughkeepsie, NY 1) 7) 
2) 8) 
3) 9) 
4) 10) 
5) 11) 
6) 12) 
We’re way behind on our T-shirt distribution — problems at the 
jobber’s. We considered a sweatshop in East LA, but, no, we 13) 
decided to wait and get you a quality shirt. Hang in there. 
COPYING MULTI COLOR COLOR COPIES & MR. BIG™ 
* 9900 and Kodak copies SET PRINTING * Color copies to 11 in. x 17 in. © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
© Zoom lens enlarges & reduces ¢ Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, from artwork or 35mm slides Enlarge and reduce 
GBC and Velo binding envelopes, resumes, carboniess Bond, vellum or colored paper 
® Facsimile Transmission (FAX) forms © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints output 
aa © Typesetting and overhead transparencies © While you wait service 
Facilities Management Phat From artwork. slides. ch 
* Seven days a week, while Blueprints, engineering drawings, 
you wait. * Folding, collating, cutting, binding pict eater line work precisely reproduced 
¢ Instant offset printing © Red, blue, green, and brown 


7 copies, from black artwork 
BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT “CALL THE CO es 


815 Boylston Street 267-8267 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
(opposite Prudential) 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Saturday 8:30-6. Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
601 Boylston Street 267-7448 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 

_ (Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, 230 Congress Street (at High St.) 451-1566. 
Saturday 8:30-5. Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
BROOKLINE 

‘ 1295BeaconStreet 731-675 CHESTNUT HILL 

(Coolidge Corner) ' 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 731-1909 
Saturday 8:30-6. (opposite Star Market) 


Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
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Classifieds 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 


PERSONALS 


OWEEN DATE 
, seeks to switch 


Hopeless romantic SWM 20, 
seeking SWF for dating and 
romance. I'm spon 


dancing, good conversation, 
quiet for two. P.O. 
Box 461, bridge, MA, 
02140 
J $s... 
Style. 30, tall, slim, 
dancer - 
ive, well-educated, pro- 
, secure, polit! 


wishes 
to meet a mature women, 
35+ for an ingtimate rela- 
boating. 


not x 

147 Krtington Ma, 
1 


Se FEM. 
IM, age 26, dark biond, 
good look xcelient 


movies, travel, 


seeks Spanish or Asian 
women for love and 
mance. Box 0144 
Maile, Grad stu- 


good-humored, marriage- 
man. 
Box 5190. - — 
‘AL Y dent seeks 
This DWM is seeking very at- 
tractive and educated woman for fr 


who wants to share the good 
life. Write about yourself. 
Photo appreciated. Box 
5188. 


SJF, attractive, 
kooky yet refined pro- 
fessional seeks similar man 
who likes art, theater, bicycl- 
ing, beaches and is a fun lov- 

. bright 


a great smile BOX 5183 


SJF, 38, beauty and brains, 
5'5, seeks SJM 


mature, Cambridge area 
or ro- 


mance. Box 8778. 


Attractive SWM, 39, Scorpio 
with spiritual, mundane, and 
sensual needs seeks com- 
patible, attractive SWF 
soulmate. Box 3165 


A X-MAS WISH 
| know it’s early! But the 
holidays are coming soon. 
This Prof. SWM, 29, 6'0”, is 
seeking an early X-Mas gift. 
if you are a very pretty, 
slender, classy lady 23-35, 


best presen 
for X-Mas! Box 5172. 


intel , very attractive, anny, 

lented cynical/ iti 9 
seeks adventurous cessful, considerate, loving, 
SM human of si music old, —_ loving 
walls. POB 122 Natick MA Reed Rd. Peabody, Ma. 
01760 01960. 


SWF, 34, bright, attractive, 
affectionate, politically 
progressive professional in- 
volved in labor & health care 
issues. Seeks warm, com- 
municative man with sense 
as well as 


SWF 36, tall, attractive, inde- 
pendant, adventurous, 
interests include travel, pho- 
tography, writing, music, x- 
country skiing, the Ocean, 
hiking, camping. Box 3183. 


SWF, 37, happy Cam 
dweller 


long legs, alluring eyes, 
smart seeks white male 
35-60 with tenderness, in- 
peccable ‘aste. Box 8835 


BECAUSE NIGHT 
GM, 33, 6'1", 165, auburn 
deep brown eyes, 
moustache. Wild and home- 
. energetic and attract- 
ive, sincere and com- 
municative. Enjoy off-beat 
theatre, music from ac- 
coustic to dance, 
and the great outdoors. 
eclectically Aquarian 
interests include anything 
scientific, 


ive, life full of friends, books, meet shape 
and mountains, wel- tes 
friendship, passion, and 
rites." hopefully romance. Box 

ra 
credit for progressive  Believeit or not... successful, 

, Or 5 good looking, 

Box 3175 advertising executive - 
brains, sponataneous bright, secure, huggable 
J hness a good sense of humor 
and | Enjoys sports, nice 
charming. restaurants, romantic 
come Box 6850 ends and stupid pet tricks. 
photo. Box 6850: Send Bio/photo to box 5165. 
SWF, prof., 24, seeks 6'+ black Sidney 
per Potter look me 

pack, canoe, academic 
tivities. ve also lik “to food. rete In tim 

> ou e to travel, 
sand, eachother’s . relationship. Box 8811 
thoughts. when you're Black man, 37, in prison 
home, you love the city and wishes to meet lady 20 plus, 
its adventures. Photo please. _for lasting relationship. I'll be 
Box 3180. forever. Box 8816 
SWF, professional, 24 Sexy SBF 38 artistic, 
Seeks 25-35. Sense of _athietic, 3 reliant. 

yet serious, romantic Likes operas, 
but independent. Likes to Updike, O’Hara, Cain. Seeks 

rock nm roll, quiet crea com- 

times, an evening of dinner 


4 


i 


a 


fit, , fun woman 
companionship, dining, 
travel, and fun. Photo ap- 


seeks SF 
with passion, 
and ambition. All answered. 


SWM, 33, handsome, seek- 
ing an attractive, open- 
minded perhaps feminist 

addition to 


weicome. Box 
206, Charlestown, MA 
02129. 


2 
SWF's 23/31, biue/brown, 
brown/brown, attractive, 


re a SWM 25-36, nice, 


“ALTERNATIVE” 
communicative, mis- 
chevious, open; sanity 
outside the mainstream. Mu- 
sic, wacky, fun, dancing, 
thoughts/ideas, non-con- 
formity. Seeks 
bellious SF, perceptive, in- 
telligent, expressive, 
progressive accents 
accessories, boots, gloves, 
etc.) with an aggressive spirit 
uninhibited by conven- 
tionality/tradition. Box 8736. 


SM (25) 


maybe just a Boston, near Nashoba 
little off wall, drop us a Winery, ‘ 
line. Box 0152 0153 es 
30 SF classical musician, Are you @ man 
—- supportive, day anda tiger by night? Do 
flexible, creative, well-read, between 27-40 that weer 
intelligen: self-re- business suits, wing 4 


liant, attractive, jeans/ 
to 


sneakers 
playful, affectionate, 


- share in dat 


SWM, 33, professional, inde- 
pendent, adventurous, 
sensitive gentieman, at first 

y; somewhat academic 
with interests includin 


films; seeki OF 
with compatible outlook, 
knows her own mind, has 
own interests to mutually 
leading to ro- 
mance. Box 9 
SWM, 37, 
looking, tired of and 
disappointments, seeks- 
WF-20, 38, non-con- 


, at- 
tractive-self confident-ro- 
femmine-active iniiff 


spirit. For 
adventurous relationship 
BOX 3186 


DJM, 39,. reads Kundera, OWF, 39, gentile, perceptive, 
ong sn runs Fi , listens to intellectual, politicaily 
partner; not posession, but Graceland, never vted for a progressive, non- 
an honest, caring friendship. Winning Presidential can- = materialistic, blue-eyed, 
POB 898, Boston MA02103. _didate, seeks challenging — part-time parent. Enjoys 

: woman to accompany hom reading, Nation crossword, 
Darkly handsome SJM grad to “Who's Afraid...” evening birdwatching, tennis, 40's 
student, 27, kind, energetic, of 10/17 and perhaps there- movies. Seeks intelligent, 
unpretentious, intellectual, after. Write PO Box 7441 honest, kind, funny man who 


seeks an extraordinary, 


Nashua, NH 03060 


likes kids. Box 8826. 


DJM, 42, handsome, down 
42, OWF, 5’4, 145ibs, 46, pretty, 
really cares. Box earth, athletic, pro- seeks educated gent 38-53 
4 f pretty for lover, 
DIETERS’ DELITE ve togetherness. Ox 
.O. Box 194, Newton Swansea 02777 
charm and twenty Center, MA 02159. 


extra pounds DJF, 42, seeks 
handsome, 


DWM, 39, 5°10, 170 looking 
for single or DWF for dates, 


30's-40’s, to diet ex- DWM, 39, attractive, stable, i hip. 
ercise with in Newton area. with children part-time, PO 
Box 5161 & ,_ ONn- ton MA 02205 


joys wholesome 
seeks pretty DWF with chil- 


Filmmaker, 40, Poetic com- 


9 > dren for family fun and ro- 
‘eh mance. Write to: P.O. box 
: Have tean- 174, Dedham, MA 02026 create a new thing, Write to: 


Box 448 Ri 02809 


ings politically. Laughter, DWM, 40, 62”, overly 
Intensity imaginative, sensitive pro- Foreign scientist needs 
central. Box 0157 — looking for bold, epaamlanes non-pre- 
ainy, brassy SF. MUST = judiced protessional GWM, 
ills drives me Swear, and ski 90.35. Write to: Omar, Box 
wild. SWM 38, 6’, 200 Ibs. downhill. Equal opportunity 1482, Brookline, MA 02146 


Princesses and 
NNA. Box 5166. 


man with similiar = Let's get together!! Box 3169 up a storm; who is more 
BO. Box 418 Cambridge = built blonde between 26-40. ‘youn GM ( 84) who 
a , on 
SWM 28, likes dining, danc- books, listen to Jazz Of looking for an active, together for laughs, outdoor wanted by this extremely —_Cochituate, MA. 01778. 
ing, cafe and musi, te relati social 33, GBM 32, 5°11 
sharing cooked meais? 32, Me possible romance, rela- incere , 33, : ‘1 
similar SWF. Write to: P.O. brunette, slim, Photo appreciated, box tionship, or just good honest 10, share the finer things from 
Box 8215, JFK Station, Bos- wants to meet you : conversation. 0136. life. Box 0106. ingham 01701 
ton, MA 02114 Box 5174 
= 
THE GUARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Phoenix. 


To determine correct 


phone number. 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which 
it may be responsible beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much 
of the linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an 
advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and 
conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston 


The Phoenix reserves the right: 
¢ To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
* To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement 
on account of its text or illustrations 
category 


No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or 
Post Office box numbers may be used. 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and tele- 


Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call each week on 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to renew the ad. Missing a week 
voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, cal! 267-1234.during the week 
of the ad’s second appearance. 


Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial 
advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
6:00 P.M. Wednesday) by the advertiser. If a line ad is not verified, it will not 
appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 
assignment of a Phoenix box number. 


*BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified Office 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies are heid for 3 weeks 
after the last insertion of the advertisement. 


The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 


_or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 


dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 


Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 


THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER 
THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: 

You can save money on a two-week ad insertion. See pricing grid below. 
AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE 
DOMESTIC ANTIQUES & FLEA MARKETS 
FOREIGN APPLIANCES 
VANS & TRUCKS BICYCLES 
CYCLES BOATS 
TIRES CLOTHING 
REAL ESTATE FUEL & FIREWOOD 
HOUSEMATES FURNITURE 
ROOMMATES STEREO/COMPONENTS 
SUBLETS ODDS & ENDS 
MISCELLANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY 
LOST & FOUND RECORDS & TAPES 
PETS VIDEO & TV 
ee YARD SALES 
WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INSERTION DATE 
CATEGORY 


PRICING YOUR AD NON-COMMERCIAL 
Print one letter in each block. Leave space between worde end separate space for punctuation. LINES 
evrmenous 
(minimum 4) 
tho signa (minimum 3) 
7 pt. bold headline $8.75 $12.00 
12345 6 7 8 9 101112 131415 9 pt. bold headline $10.00 $13.25 
I LLL Capitalized words $1.00 
* BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There 
Credit will be issued for ads cancelled 

accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 
GUARANTEED Advertisements: 
advertisement. 


are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space 
before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be 


: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed 
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ATT. MATURE WOMEN 
par with a SF for 
loween; "ll be the man 
and I'll woman and female relationships, desires 
who knows, you'll be the a male partner who is pro- muse wevel. @ ed 
boss. Box 3178 photography, autumn walks fessional, educated’and has ~ - 
a sense of humor. Cor- 
in New Hampshire, and a 
bottle of wine by a fireplace. 
You be an attractive shapely PT 
sensit — love women who likes the same 
Mendy, warm, intelligent, APPLE COUNTRY 
caring and funny, We're look- Woman seeks friends inter- 
ing for a couple of guys to esed in: X-C skiing, cycling, 
the usual whitewater, and 
possibilit somethi cultures, 
conscious, funioving, 160008, daease free, honest Dar, 40, pone, 
ing, seeks similar man of educeted, cock ° 
color, 28-40, to share the College Very 
arts, quiet evenings, music  Sh@pely. attractive, fem, age 
’ 4", 115, vivacious, caring, Attractive athletic SWM, 41, ding, country inns, Nan- : 

) delicious personality. Dance, 5'6” 143ibs, enjoys music, tucket in the fall. Seeks slim 
flea-market, travel, movies, [NE beaches professional fun loving inner-directed woman who 
real estate. Seek special, women are looking for you! can ride a horse and dance — —_ ae 
tal woman to be my friend a 
and companion. Should like -~-— 
music, theater, and boating. ‘A ae 
successful businessman 

— 
and want a lasting com- fo 
and curious non smoker with mitted relationship with a oe 
true gentleman, please write. 
shared. This could be your eo 
MUSICAIN BABE 
SWF. 23. ond average, Are there any out there? his 
substance who desires a F 
committed relationship. Box 
5187. 
— 
ttract- to 
| 
| te 
HEAG 
by candlelight. Not afraid to to take life seriously. BOX : 
be exposed to UV rays. 5181 
send photo. Box SWM. 23 fessional : 
We cannot pin your witout he flowing 
Box 5167. 
warm, attractive 
py SWM 37 on Cape Cod seeks 
ee similar woman for romantic 
Fall weekends. Box 8832 
travelling, seek: SWF, CAT 
colepe grecuete, slender pro- 

q Box 5189. fessional, liberal, shy, seek- 

’ ing assistance in petting 

} overly affectionate cat. This 

ever meet. 150. 

seeks refined, en 
woman (any mixture) fr Copy for Advertisements which must b@ 12 noon 

serious 975 Ibs. Sensitive, honest. Copy for all other , 2 p.m. 

picture please. F.C. Box 661. anti-yupple, smoker, social 12 noon 
Waltham, MA 02254. Grinker. Enjoy Scrabble, Telephone 6 p.m. 
Young, athietic, divorced travel, water Sports, Changes and 4 P.M. 
doctor seeks pretty, athletic, restaurants, the Arts. You 4p 

are broadminded, healthy, 

with tres epet Mon. 8:30 HOURS 
7 . am. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
ted. Sex 100, Tues. 8:30 a.m, - 6 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 am. - 6 p.m. 
Box 5192 » aa Roxbury, MA, Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. ° 
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GWM, 26, 5'10°, 165 GwM, 40, 6°2, 200  ifyou are a hurricane there's FOR 
» Sexy, intellectual, , hair, hazel eyes, | enjoy Ibs.,blue eyes, student, brown/biue, personable in your eyes. Then | am RYSENE: 
in Cambridge nionship and nice times ies, eating out or just taking. swimmer, acute enjoys rock, and you are ARAINBOW seks = 
(research), seeks bright, at- together. | enjoy travel,mov- = j'm looking for possi muscular, healthy, musical, art, photography, shows, just a dream. This SM 25 = A\ M, looking for @t- and sharing. | like music, 
tractive, dynamic woman for —_ ies, music, quiet times, etc. —friendship/ long-term rela- seeks bright, attractive, New England, dogs seeks Says: It oom to agent, tractive and vy By Chinese food and cats. Non. 
romance and fun. Write to: —_Letter/ © appreciated tionship with someone that! _athietic friend. Box 8827. creative com- sing if you want to be woman 30-40 to life smokers only. Photos wel- 
Box 441, Cambridge, MA Box 8831. can commit to. PLease write GWM, 28, 6'1, 175, brown anion. PO Box 722 free, write me!. Box 0154 with in a beautiful home on = come, will reply to all. Box 
GWF, pretty, professionally Suite 183. 738 Main St. hair, Bridgewater MA it cre an attractive Shore with ali the 232, Newton MA 02186 
employed woman, 26, sound Waltham, MA 02154. clean-shaven, sincere. Gwwm 40's tall = . _ luxuries and possible com- 
FAMILY WM 40's tall, attractive, woman who wants an attract mitment. 1 or 2 children are 
Truely open mind and body; seeks com- GWM, 22, into the avant- masculine, we S , seeks young ive man that spolie you in fine. Photo appreciated and SBF, 28, seeks a SBM, 
difficult to establish end feminine wasting GWM, for supportive, rele: every way you should write #. Returned on meet- and a pro- 
maint. tyled, . Boston residen me. am 
support. We are a group of WF. Photo and bio to: Suite after schoo! special guy relationship. into city Wie, sudlo/video, fessional, and ing 863 Randolph WA fessional. You are sincere, 
families and singles 281, 06 Station St. Hingham, ready for first love = good Write P.O. x successful. MUST 
relation tnere 169, blond Cambridge/Boston units wine, food, conversation and 
like us who are growth OWM, 19, 6'2°, 189, Box 8837 trying new restaurants, I'm a nice girl, in the old- lema good . Write to: 
bo rela. New stu- trips, quiet GWM, 6’, 195ibs, brown fashioned sense of the word: 5’ 10°, brown hair, hazel Box 1007, Islington, MA 
who wish to dentnewtocity. Need friend 23, 6'1, 165Ibs, at- Let's get together soon. Box _—ihaiir/ vey act- SWF, age 26, Christian, fun-loving, caring, at- 92099 
tractive, straight acting 8817 ing. Seeks GWM for good healthy and attractive, stable tentive, — 
through discussion and  straignt-acting, looking. GWM, 26, good-looking, Varroa at S07 Fram, Have wide variety Of 10 early twenties, ambitious, caring, 
group activities? Write PO keep it that way. Please love, be athletic, professional, enjoys ingham 701 Southwest suburb, seeks  Dulld, for serious dating, man for relationship. Prefer 
Chestnut Hill MA, song to, phone. You masculine and in g skling, tennis, stable partner for marriage long-term. Likes music, 
: won't it. | am exciting. seeks person GWM very clean and sincere term jonship. dance, , out- 
Thanks. Box 8829. MA ‘friendship, possible rela- seeking to meet GBM for re- Sra family 20.80. having 0 to box doors. 
smart, man = GWM. 21.6, 180 tionship. Box 8814 0095 Piease send telephone 8812. 
suspects “straight acti looking, straight-acting GWM. 24. goodlooking, exceptionally H number and write to —_Lovely composer SWF, 36, 
and appearing’ equals si young guy 30 for friendship. fark, man, OWM, 27, Ben 1848. Committed to intellectual SBF, 96, attractive, person- 
similar GM for 18-25, for schola INEEDA life of the like music, humor, theater 
romance. Box 3182. GWM, 21, seeks other stu- ie asts Take a chance. divine wit and intelligence tivities. I'll teach you IRACLE minded handsome soul for sunrises. W nip. r0- 
dent Must Write to: Kevin. seeks head-turning contem- teach me lationship 
alape, testing be 3212 Boston MAG2101. porary, meaningful, ny: Box 6802 820 Box 398 Boston 02130 
HANDSOME/STRONG/ my height! | am SBF wanted. SWM, 36, slim, 
cooks attractive top GWM, 22, 60, 190 GWM255 6" 160lbs. bright, ROMANTIC, SM seeksan ig, guy with Lovely, refined, established italian, handsome, 
green,  Straight-looking, romantic, All races. Letter, lady, 16-36, warm, nothing left to do but smile, single’ black female with physically fit, Black 
Seeks attractive GWM seeks warm 18-24. photo necessary. Box 3110 smile, smile. Unfortunately 
cuddling. Send photo, Share arts and sports with foving, . For movies, is interest in real estate, com- 20-35, for leading 
3185 for fr / nice guy. PO box GWM, 30, 62%", 190, I'ma dining, other socials. Box — rye Bog dag puters, and meeting a suc- to long-term relationship, 
Photo if possible and phone —_teligent. nice guy. UO Box good-looking (honest) . 3065. much as my flannel shirts. | cessful, single male, 38 plus, photo and phone if possible. 
OBAL cally; a love transtusion of monogamous, growing Box, 361, Wilmington, 
and «6GWM, 26, “bright”, liar?) athletic (swimming, ! tan” open. MA 01887. 
clone. Object: friendship. No sincere, straight act-  ‘ege grad. man who act feminine, sexy and in- 4 )to let me, smokers, drugs, and fre- , 24, 6’, entrepreneur, 
prancing fluids. Box 8839 ing and ring, a movies, | music « cially together. Reply Box 8624. telligent, full of adventurous quent tr 
Laura Branigan), Trivia | impulses, photo seek: warm, affectionate 
GM, 5°10, 171, 30, quiet, similar male pursuit, dancing, (tavorte: GWM, 30, NOT straight act- another attractive, in- Show. SHAKE IT UP NOW! etter. BOX $160 or divorced women for 
conservative, at- 131 Clarendon 3163 
ing on it), kind, travel, good times, friends. dancer/ ‘ 514 
gentle, masculine in appear- not looking for Mr. Per- 288 8", GwM, 32. 56°. 135. 16, Waltham MA 02254 hag ovo Ay 02149 
ance fect, but, someone end fun  Drown/brown, moustache, Friendly, talkative, outgo- fessional, secure, politically- 2124 Lowell MA 01851 SBM, 25, good-looking city 
not rity foreign or Proto, totter ap. to be with. Looking to meet energy person. Likes: ihe ao MAN OF MANY TALENTS. tive, loves sports, movies, 
preciated. Box 0122. woight-liting, NPR. movies, funny, honest, energetic calor. "26-40 to share the. 8M, music, foreign cul- 
Good-looking, never mar- ature looking , Career, SWF for ,mov- arts, romantic, at- tures/languages, St. 
ried, 46, 5'9”, 180, Polishde- GWM, 22, slim, cute, 25-33 Nice guys don't rights, dinners for two. —_— igs, dining out, and fun times + —_ and smiles. Box 0128 tractive SF for di a Elswhere. Interested in 
scent, unemployed Viet nonsmoker w/ K-car into on trees poy = te ont 4 es: closet cases, smok- together. Box 8788. & exploring. Box " friendship/romance with 
Nam era veteran honor: arts, WFNX, tacky amuse- shy. Thanks. Box 3119. ing, drugs, couch potatoes, LONELY GWF 42 physically y_ at- 
discharged likes fishing, ment parks, Hostess fruit pe CONSIDERA , attractive, humorous, — 
nature, Museums, movies, , 26, Seeks Romantic, non-drinker seeks affec- 
marriage. Box 0141. Wood- little brother, 18-26, for must! Box 0140. man 24 years old, nice . healthy, fit, look- interests. P.O. Box 4313, 
man's Seeks friendship and the GWM, 35, 62°, 175 -  5'8°, 140 Ibs., originally from 30-45 with time for ing for pretty single lady that Springfield, MA, 01101. 
SWM, at- sim 18-25 adorable cultural longterm, acting, masculine-look India enjoys dining out, mov- Friendship! Romance? P enjoys hy, Oul- 
torney, 38. 59. eesygoing misfit with angst-ridden monogamous relationship. Ciean-out, good-lookin les, concerts looking to Box 3727, Campelio Station, Send tbe. looking to meet SF 
but adventurous, witty, eyes. Which muppet are Photo and phonetoP.0.B0x easy-going, professional, Shower a woman with MA 02403. Non-smoker. Send 
tic. Seeks most like? I'm Kermit. 1341, Lowell, MA, 01853. and affection and to be her 
1035, Boston MA 02117 guy. Beverly, MA. 01915. 43, Norfolk, MA, 02056. 
Minimalist seeks woman. - - 
Box 8828. SBM, 40, currently in- 
- carcerated would like to 
MONOGAMISTS ONLY- reach out and touch that 
Pisces : someone. | do not 
musician tired games want to be lonely. | 
on. you an person. P. Munoz, Box 
honest SWF attractive, Norfolk, MA, 02056. 
same. Box 1030 Tisbury voracious apetite for life 
02568. seeks seafaring-fella to 
come join the feast! PO Box 
MOONDOGY SEEKS 3105 Gloucester 01930 


Personals 


—A Better Place to Meet Someone 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
(only if desired for indicated extra charge) 
$8.75 7 PT. BOLD 15 letter limit 
$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 12 letter limit 
PRINT CLEARLY 
GUIDELINES PRICING PER WEEK 
: MULTIPLY THE TOTAL BY THE NUMBER 
Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous ’ OF WEEKS THE AD WILL RUN 
' relationship in Personals. Abbreviations are - 
permitted only to indicate gender : * HANDLING FEE: 
preference, race and religion. The Boston ] $7.50 PER AD, PER 
Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a WEEK with a two week 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and _- minimum and a six week $ 7 50 
| sexual/anatomical language will not be OPTIONAL HEADLINE: 
accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the $8.75 or $10.00 (see above 
for size differential). 
| right to edit or reject an advertisement. 
| Classified ads may be submitted for OPTIONAL EXTRA 
be published The fst fifteen words are 
or . Also, word 
seeking persons under that age. additional 
THE DEADLINE FOR AD OPTIONAL MAILOUT: 
PLACEMENT IS 2:00 P.M. 
ON THE THURSDAY PREVIOUS hen 
TO ISSUE DATE ses to your home 
ess via first class mail 
AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: every Monday for $6.00 per 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 pum. week. 
— oa a.m. - p.m. 
. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. TOT 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. al: $__-._- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. MULTIPLY BY WEEKS 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
ewbury Street AMOUNT ENCLOSED: $___ 
Boston, MA 02115 ‘ . 
This information is confidential. We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 
NAME Check here if you will read 
: your Phoenix personal ad on 
PHONE as mm (No names will be used, 
ADDRESS box numbers only). SSR 
CITY STATE zip » 
ACCOUNT # - SIGNATURE REQUIRED 


EXP. 


Boris met Natasha 
& Bishop st..Cam- — the Phoenix — 
bridge 7:65AM 10/7 Realty! . 
ing reluctant commuter. Can 
we discuss this further? Sin- — 25, or. Fa 
cerely, Black camper truck, tractive, caring, crea 
.0 v 
Must It be 80 difficult. for—— awesome me 
single, middle-aged fathers . Write to: P.O. Box 
to meet same to share 1392 Kendall 5 
mutual problems & interests. MA 02142 
There must be parallels in 
Nice feliow, 33, professional, man enjoys travel, cul- 
good looking, slender, bad- ture, dining out, inter- 
minton, book and 
enthusiast (and other . Write to: P.O. 1264, 
too), seeks sparks. Open to . MA 02146 
committment. Box 3149. 43 
NPESTYLE 30 quashradical Scademic 
186ibs, great bulid and ex- 
tremely handsome seeks BB sues of peace/justice, and 
for same. PO Box 168 Bos, SOX Newport 
ton MA 02101 OWF, 45, 5’4, 136ibs, seeks 
6:30/7:15, 9/22, you got the dining, conversation, ro- 
look, what's behind the smile mance. Box 78, Swansea 
in your eyes? Box 8823. 02777. 
Positions available prone or OWF, 59, smoker, attractive, 
supine. To get on-- or to loves dancing, travel, etc. 
it on? To pay or to play? To) Seas. gentieman for 
work or to shirk? Don't friendship/relationship. 
downsize desire! Off-center Write with photo to: Box 645, 
SWM 24 seeks to perfect the Methuen, Ma 01844 


jue, 
feet high: Brunett 
Bambi . incurable ro- 
mantic. Movie fanatic. 
writer. 
inter. Monogomy isn’ 
and i'm bored 


joytul, loving, indepen- 
dent, fit, intelligent, attract- 
ive, seeking a secure A 
emotionally availabie, 


and 

. work, movies and 
seeks SM counter- 

part ages 25-40. Box 5191 


: | 
GIDGET ‘SWM, 36, 
SWM, 32, seeks SWF to weekend camping 
share “Learning Adventure” trips thr: scenic, rest- 
activities (among other ful, Now Cngend. Write to: 
things). Photo, phone. Danny P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA 
Box 5178 02101 
PRINCESS WANTED 
in | 
semi athietic with diverse i 
interests seeks one special, athletic, nonsmoker, 35-45, 
sincere, shapely, fun loving . 
SJF princess. BOX 5162 rite to: Box 
‘aitham 
on OWM, 34, 160ibs, looking for 
ts probably safest, most single female for dates, 
contr: way to meet friendship’ and more. into ul 
proaches to developing reia- and cable. | smoke 
tionships through personal a little. Write to: P.O. Box : 
ag 1794, Boston, MA 02205 
is truly quintessential 
“high-tech”, "80's" method 34, not too hard to 
vest jazz, mountains, “nature 
Sa seeks SWF/OWF 24-34 for 
Quality lady, attractive, monagomous relationship. 
= kind-hearted, Write to: P.O. Box 672, 
: soe equal Methuen, MA, 018644. 
mate, suite Dodge 
Beverly 34, professional, 
Reach out and meet a loving, OWF (children OK) for a zi 
devoted mother of an tionship. Write to: P.O. Box i 
adopted special needs child, 648, Suffield, CT 06078. - af 
and loyal tun loving trend. SW, 48, professional, en- 4 
Pretty, green eyed, 44 and =f 
slightly off beat. Box 6203 art, theatre, dining out, 
Natick,Ma 01760 seeks a or divorced 
NE SEE ‘enjoyable evenings 
SA KS SANE! possibly marriage. Photo q 
would be nice. Write to: Bill, a 
PO Box 51, Bedford, MA a 
12 STEP PROGRAM? 
anarchy! your an 
SWM, 32, eyes of blue, 
rhyme @ reason, 80 no ; 
artistic. Cretins are autistic. SWM, 39 looking for an ‘ 
Kind men cry, it's no tyel « open, > relationship f 
tual men, who are armed dining, raquetball . 
with the sword of the writing, ‘real estate. Box 
have a fitt A photo is 
if you want a date... 
0158 


seeks stim, biond blue, matured by on brown ton, wishes t ~ = SF, 31, bright, attractive, SM. French, 
adventurous, uninhibited life experiences, still hope- considerate, good sense of sense of humor (Let- live built end strong- petite, warm, socially con- likes theater, music, dining, 
S/DWF 28-40 for long term A humor, love at- nionship friendship. | am and nice dancing, country rides, 
heart seeks Kunta Muwwakill, P.O. tractive, Physicist. mu- happy with myself, financially willing share sense of humor Cape 
Sey on articulate, attractive, slim, 747, Starke, Florida 32091. sic, the outdoors, the arts, work! out, life. En mountains, ends. Seeks a pretty, petite 
working and cruis- _ best friend with enthusiasm good food and drink, road opera, reading, cultural thoughtful man to fallinlove cooking. Ba gpg or SWF, 50’s. Friendship-ro- 
ing the islands. Tired of wear- for life, the arts and the out- © SWF 20, student, plump, tring. Seeks bright, events, dining out with-on thespotor bit by bit. ter, soft music, country mance? Swap snaps. Write 
ing woolies? Trade for bik- doors. Write to: Box 340, ‘likes music, piano, Irish, ive, (pre) professional SWF, _ies and disco. Box 1574. Box 5177 waiks, animals, slow danc- _to: P.O. Box 1756, Lawrence, 
ing! Write to: P.O. Box 1783, Southborough 01772 literature, Russian, New Age, with compatible sense . - ing, and intelligent company. MA : 
Pompano Beach, FL 33061 ==> seeks: SWM, 21-26, sincere, of humor and similar SWM, retired, cultured, World's most Box 8818. 
GwM i. , tall, blue-eyed, . Write PO interests for friendship, 811’, 175, good looking, salesman, tall, at- SM, honest, sensitive, smart, 
, 97, build, newcomer, seeks a slim, at- | Box 1791 Norton, Ma. 02766 backrubs and more. ny looking for a monogamous _ tractive, professional SHARE MY LIFE strong, untamed and 
athletic, st ,non- — tractive lady, 23-29, with photos. Write to: Box ‘elationship with non-  degreed, 41, seeks slim, at- GWM, 42, seeking cleancut, Sort of, seeking single 
Promiscuous, under- good sense of humor, SWF, 25, bionde, 179, MIT, Cambridge, MA smoker who enjoys travel, tractive lady for jolly times. nent, 21 ture. woman (1 ) with some 
Standing.Seeking similar artistic interests fast in my ca- 39. Ik lities f 
8 walks, bridge, scrabble. Ho Ho. References from honest, sincere, straight ap- the above lene or 
average build, intelligent, lost. Be found; send smoking, mature, success- attract. Box Danville VA, Plan, MA 02430." avel, music out ercise, hanging Out, movies, 
sensitive, for friendship/  photo/ note. PO Box 5254, _ful, single gentleman, 28-42, ive, sense of humor, likes - quiet walks, good conversa- 
good times. PO Box 430, Ja- Manchester, NH 03108 who is established in his ca- movies, talking, anything Single white male, 37, YBM 24, incarcerted tion and spontaneity. I'm 
year. Sharing Ibs, financially stable is look- like to correspond with 510, blue eyes, good build 
SWF, 24, 5'2”, eyes of blue, and old experiences, fine woman 22-32. _ ing for white female 19 to 30 plese send 215ibs, wealthy, pr clean 
GBM, 52, 6'1", 175ibs, dining, laughs and possible photo. PO Box who wants a lasting rela- tion to D. Jackson box Son’ 183 
@ younger male (18+), any into local music, WFNX. romance. letter and 23047, Providence, Ri tionship. Please 1069 wa 
race, for a romantic, fun, people photo to Box 1592 02903." Bownolder, Box 27834, 01742 518 Straight male 
Breter er. Just be thought 'd do. You must be SWF, 26, 5° 10, 130 Ibs. 
sincere. Write to: Box 2, Clin- open minded, into music, af- bright, attractive, non- 510. good Mok Tall handsome, finaciallyse-  Auractive professional SHOT IN THE Mozart, chess, B.C. basket 
ton, Ma 01610 érinker, the outdoors. movies, ure 61 with Gry woman for movion ball, self with never 
e me , interesting un- spon 4" holic , 35-45. box 
ing, AND spirit Box 1499 with photo if scene, dating scene, and al arts, sports, travel and  [omance. Box 5186. 
am a . Like walks, escapist ‘amuse- , 35-45. Phone, photo if Write. to: beat, adventurous, per- Siccessful SWM Boston 
concerts, dining out, movies, ments seeks intellectua Write to: Box 3041, 2572, Woburn, MA DAILY coptive, artistic loves travel- 36, handsome, 
‘ SWF, 24, nonconformist, tleman, 30-35. Box MA 02403. 01 vm, Ex-star who intelligent, athletic, adven- 
Berkshires. Seek good took: Scituate, MA. 02088 GWM, 2° with. civil rights, ‘war, soulmate who's 
5 bear bachelor. seeks a sincere slumiords, clinic, different, aware, igent, woman, f term rela- 
won't hurt. ‘al WANTED, Kind, karing, frisngshipy (298! Program, rallies, and funny. appr 
J.C.S. 15 Mill St, Belmont Write to: Box 28192, en kompassionate man of heart write Box lock in © P.O.B. 362, Watertown, = Box 0145 
A SWM, 23, 6'2’, I75ibs, blue tionship. 1969-1977, Stil 5°11", 1 02172. 
Fil 02908 eyes, dark hair, professional, 3184. shucks, handsome’ and 
GM, 28, attractive, open- GWM, 23 6’, 165ibs, seeking a SWF to share knowiedge of ‘ Good looking WM 23yr old 6 courageous, but now, a SIGNIFICANT OTHER X-C SKIING 
health pr 4 (tennis, non-smoker, 1” 190Ibs looking for a sleep-waliking ok pro- SM, 32 protessionsl An 
films, music, » . je SE iy enchanted woman good sense fessional needs to 4 4 
quiet seeks sincere ship, relationship. Enjoys and enjoying life’ date his resume with a SWF association events, eyes, romantic, sensitive, 
dining out and quiet even- Write to: Hull/Cohasset shores and be doors. | enjoy travel and 25-35 (trim) over 5'2* with a hand 
panion under pase be ings. Write to: Box 5706, MA possible future mate for ing old BOX audiotape 
on MA, 02134. ~ mysterious lady. Box 0134._ 2671 Cambridge 02238 SWF 18-40. Box 8704. dinners sailing, stock mar. 
8'3, brown ate. at- 
GM, 28, attractive, straight hair/blue eyes, straight ee ®eeeeeescccccoscceeseesees INGING BEACH tractive self-confident SWF 
fessional, varied interests Seeking a GWM 18-30 for les & with —_ interests. Box 8821 
me 8/16 at Manchester SWF 19, fun, attractive, in- 


seeks affectionate, 

personable, healthy, G 

,18-30, for warmth, 

ship and possible rela- 
letter and 

phone number to: P.O. BOX 

1549, Brookline, MA 02146. 


MAN OF RUBBER LIVES- 
GUMBY, handsome SWM, 
22, recent college graduate, 
green complexion and pointy 
head seeks POKEY, attract- 
ive SWF, 20-22 with orange 
complexion(mane color op- 
tional) for a long and last 
relationship in T.V. land. 
not respond. Photos ap- 
preciated. Box 1579. 


GWM, 24, 6’, 165. 
telligent, good looking. 
Soot under 30 
Let’s talk. John, PO Box by 
Groveland MA 01834. 
GWM 24, body builder, 
smooth muscular seeking 
out partner. 
Box 3313, McCormack Sta- 
tion, Boston, MA 02101. 
GWM, 32, 5'10’, 195ibs, 


tionship. Write to: Box 2706, 
Taunton, MA 02780 


GWM, 27 6'0 180 athletic, 
look 


biking, lifting, hiking and ski 
Write to: Box 448, 
104 ion, 
Ma 02114 


GWM, 33, attractive ex- 
urbanite. Lover of Mozart, 
gardening, running, hopes to 
meet a likeminded 
bear friend. Write to: 
.O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. 


GWM, 37, 5’ 9, 140, br-bi, 
must. Attractive, lovely. Des- 
perately seeking real man to 
come home to. Me: into cud- 


it man. Write to: PO Box 
. Provincetown 02657. 
GWM, 45, 137ibs, or- 
dinary guy, straight 
and appearing, safe. 


Seeks younger 

Box 138, Norton, MA 
02766. 


GWM, 46, 6’, 200, warm, 
seeks 


honest. Phone and 
photo a help but ail 


021 ou Write to: Box 
GWM 35, 5'8" 140, dark hair, 02161. 
: GWM, 70, alone in area, 
smoker, considered in- seeks a GM, 18-35 for com- 
: and attractive. Likes Write to: Box 15, 
levis, music ci 
GWM, handsome, caring, 
ow many interests, blonde, 
eyes, seeks black 
tionship. PO Box 1345, Cam- ete  Wirhe 
to: P.O. Box 1113, Boston, 
GWM, caring, kind, gentle, MA 02117 
financially secure, 30's, 
Straight acting and appear- IN OF... 
ing. Loves, music, travel, Tall, 
movies, walks on the beach, SWM, 26-40, funny and 
quiet times. Seeks someone advent ‘ 
to care for and about to 'm a SWF 28, 
times. Must be 5’7", 138 Ibs. Write, with 


photo to: Photo 719, Wash- 
ington St, No. 184, New-’ 


Looking for love ... in all the wrong places... 


then try 


DATE-A-LIN 


A Telephone Forum 


A new way to make contact 


with other single people 


With one phone call, from the comfort of your home, 
you can be in touch with up to 6 other singles like yourself. 


call 1-550-0000 24 hours — 7 days 


all calls 20 cents the first minute, 10 cents each additional minute 


Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personals. 


SWM, 32, well-built, trim, 
looking former 4 


easygoing, 
Christian, seeks funny, coon 


too seriously. Should be 
mature and spiritual, 
capable of introspection yet 


Refined, single gentieman. 

Classical pianist, 60 seeks 
for companionship. Box 

5142 Billerica MA 01822 


my lift, Would you like to 
— Write to Jon, 
3157. 


Single Black businessman, 


open-minded 
travel. Can accept children. 


P.O. Box 322, Haverhill, Ma, 
1830. 


—— Brown, skinny His- 
panic man, 31, 5’8’, sincere. 
Like movies. 


af 
38 


ious, sometimes 4 
tical. Seeks happy in- 
telligent, man 

. Box 


SJF, 40, very attractive, 
arm, loving, one-man- 


telligent, extremely open 
Gemini seeks SWF (19-25) 
with similar qualities to ex- 
plore a new, exciting and 
unique female friendship. 
Must like chocolate. 
enciose photo if possible. 
Box 5173. 


SWF, 25, brainy, indepen- 
dent, enjoys movies, jazz, 
runnings. Seeking similar. 
male. No republicans please. 
Box 8815 


SWF, 26, living on the North 
Shore, loves wine and men. 
Write to box 3094. But, 
you write, look 

. Jesus, 4 1 
what if the Gen area 
nightmare, we have the 
Mets. So what if Summer's 
over, we like to skate. Who 
cares that the students are 


state of things and 


smart, cute, 
seeks SW, for friendship with 
potential. We both like — 
versation, arts, 

Box 8834 


SWF 28, spark eyes and 

mind, seeks 

SWM to be partner in crime. 

Box 0107. 

SWF, 28, with eclectic 

photography, new 
, ethnic 


conscience, spontaneity and 
sense of direction Box 275 
Cambridge MA 02140 


ATTENTION MEN: This is a 
poem as you shall soon see- 
It's written to you but its all 
about me. This DWF who just 
turned 31- Is looking for ro- 
mance, laughter and fun. 
Bright, witty, sexy and cute 
as could be-Happy, stabie, 
multi-faceted, describe me. 


answered. Box 885717, _tonville MA 02160. commercial Timber andFish- able to laugh at life when 
Weymouth, MA 02188 SWM 32,5710, wants io 4 SWM 25, professional. ing seeks necessary. I'm 27,5'10, 170,  SUF,25,lookingfortheoutof capacity for sharing and Could make your day. so pick 
7 meet en ¥ free Spontaneous, adventurous, of healthy mind and body to _—with quick wit, ready smile © Boston romance. Listen — sense of humor are. P.O.Box UP your pen, please don't be 
with not too easy-going. jence working and liv- soulful biue ves, guys, | 113, Hyde Park, MA, 02136. tad 
blond/brown, masculine, dining-out, “Skiing, roomy, 58 ng. Box 5084, Billerica athletic and ‘am \ SJF teacher with class. Late need to be a poet, a quick 
seeks similar mid-Cape ' » sailing seeks intelligent, all creature com- 01821. there are any 30's, slim, attractive, 5’ 5”, — note will suffice- Write me 
GWM friendship and pos Bangg No soap down-t but forts. Mobile tyle varies ambitious SJ men who are = nonsmoker likes to laugh. soon, your summer could be 
possible . W s. Box 614, SWF 22-26 for friendship-re- from beautiful, remote loca- Well educated, attractive, = interested in meeting a nice Seeking professional 35-45 — extra nice! Write to: P.O. Box 
to: Box 694, Hyannis, MA = MA 020653. lationship. Non-smokers tions to cultural urban  ‘Tddle-aged man wishes to gir. | like the good life and —_—_with similar qualities for car- 459. Cambridge, MA 02142 
02601. meet an attractive, sensitive can be glamorous,(not relationship. Write to: 
PENELOPE--Are you still ee Write bors. Write Post Office sensuous woman ( SWF, 32, physically, emo- 
Male transfer waiting? My 20 years of toPOBox2403Woburn,MA Box 1430, Petersburg jappy) and to P.0. Box 686, Mediord, MA a ot healthy, fit 
‘and | 01801 99833 not important) for a long earthijeans, jeans, and 02155. nally strong, fit, 
New Jersey seeks exciting ; “a a Alask term relationship. Humor is jeans). Send photo note - inteligent, professional, tall, 
female to show him ali the must make SWM, 28, 5'11", 160Ibs, SWM, 32, 5°10", wants to ant. Photo would to Box 1045 SJM, 28, 6’, 170, dirty- slender, ‘attractive. Seeks 
rock and roll this town has to , brown hair, blue eyes, meet an_ intelligent, nice. Write box 94 Newton blonde curly hair, blue eyes, SWM 35ish having same 
offer. 21 F St Box 387 ~— there _will be many seeks attractive spirited single woman Center, 02159. An attractive easy going attractive, sensitive, caring, qualities. Not afraid of com- 
Boston 02115 _ for ys. If you still SWF, 20-40, for an intense not too many for gentle male, 49. Looking for , Seeks attractive, down- — mitment or me. Only healthy, 
SWM 50,100K- write me at’Box 325, Cam. lationship. fun, weekend vacations, ro- ship Box 871, Middle. possible relationahip. Son 110, Essen Station, Boe: 
: ara or qua . P.O. . x 110, Essex 
ing for an emotional, physi- bridge 02140 ODYSSEUS write 10 Box int , ton, MA 01949. ton MA 02111 
; ' i GWM; - rives, quiet evenings, — 
(30-55) companionship. Boris met Natasha through SWM, 30, 6°, 175, attorney 614, Medway, MA ablebod = ex neces Sting, on Cosby, 7. oom, A SWF, 36, 5’5”, slightly over- 
be the Phoenix Personals. Gregerious semi-he ht, attractive, intelligent 
seeks attractive, trim, SWM, 33, 5° 9”, 160, ’s get t for friend- seeking female human being Chorus Line (the play), White weight, , intelligent, 
and open. Write to: P.O. Box . , female academic, attractive etc... ship, senate o companion, lover Zinfandel, tuna fish, the sensitive, desirable, inde- 
522, Hanover, MA A i t; Seeking a professional, in- and t. Send =. ner eRe childbearer. Mets, Stephen King, the pendent, secure. Many 
Autractive, adventurous, for female companionship, music (rock-Jazz), Foreign telligent, attractive, SWF or phone: PO Box 1319 young 38, busy health beach, and the ‘Boss.’ Box Interests, always open to 
slender single white male social relationship. Send films. Write to: P.O. Box who practices zen. Write to: Marblehead MA 01945 rofessional with South 0138. ae ‘aoa oe 
: Box 684 Boston, Ma. 02123 t cabin, well- Sa oS 
FO Bex Boston, MA 02101 WJM, 40, 135 Ibs., trim, pro- Daytront cabin, well” 31, attractive, eccen- telligent. single male 
SWM 35 170ibs. blue fessional, unusual, Sducated. tric, witty gentle-mensch, preferably under 45, for 
; : P.O. , Bedford 30 worker, smoker, sometimes shy. Kind, gruff, yA seeks to share his serious relat . Write 
628, Boston, MA 02134. SBM, 30'S, No dependents, slim financially secure drinker, good sense of cynical, honest, with a dry ul. very casual. caring. — enthusiasm for musicals, lex- P.O. Box 631, Milford, MA, 
REDHEAD WANTED employed, intelligent, woman 25-40 for r likes humor. Wishes to meet porential icology, kids, romance and 01757. 
SWM, 28, ; trim. relationship. Am honest, sin- quiet evenings, holding interesting independent Sense : laughter with a verbal, at- = 
By ne SF cere, trusting. Write female who likes to househusband material. tractive, non- non- SWF, 46, 5’4”, attractive and 
aA phone number. P.O. for a woman who is at least’ Write to: Box 1854, GMF, [nterests include yoge, — boring SJF. Box 584, Cam- _ fit, entrepreneur seeks same 
Pizza and dancing first, rela- 02130 Box 4744, Portsmouth, willing to try @ serious rela- Boston, MA 02205. ge By X- ridge 02142. 
tionship later. Let's com Corl wane blond, travel, adventure, spiritu- 93, spunky, attractive, 313 Stoneham, MA 02180 
30 7 tan antes pretty, , brilliant seeks to spend a lot of time seeking an attractive, ality, quiet times. Humbly sensitive, often spon- 

, Boston, together, SoltyousreaSWr athletic, 20-31. prefer counterpart who is taneous. | like bicycling, jazz, HEY!!! 
Easygoing, tall, SBM ing man tor 24-34 and want that one Write to: P.O. Box 1233, mostly: attractive, fit, health- Cooking, and good con- SWF needs other nice SWF 
academic $1 seeks SWF Box 413, Cambridge 021 SWF, 31, 5’6”, light brown right person in your life as | Leominster, MA 01453 minded, outdoorsy, easy-go- y 9 to for ahappy, fulfilling, private, 
21-29 for weekend romance hair, brown eyes, slim, bored do why not write to me? Box warm 
in Ct. Write to: P.O. Box Single Greek male, 24, weil- and in search of a “real” 1702 Jamaica Plain, MA WM, separated, 44, seeks int, casual, grounded, to share my interests and am I'm 26, pretty, feminine, 
3684, Amitly Station, Ct. man. You know, 02130 — ing, str wise. to new ones. . Write P.O. 
06525 Ford, da, da, da, etc. : ‘arms, 

_ single woman for fun dates responsible for sack- SWM, 35, 6'0”, 160 Ibs, kind, politics, for mutually nurtur- ag. Box 5184. SUM 42, kind hearted clean 21915. ASAP. 
Single Human Male, 30, 5’6, ‘or maybe more. Send reply, who hove honest, generous, com- ing, supportive 
elegedy hendsnme, seeks ploere PO Box 106, sacked, have been sacked. | municative, , old Box 368, Needham Heights, GWM, 24, 64", 190. be cut, brilliant, high tech , SWF, professional, 55, 5'7", 
human for friendship 'd MA 02153. enjoy sailing, skiing and sub- fashioned and MA, 02194. smart, handsome man en coe pag LT , caring male 
and possible romance. I'm a " sonic donkey biting. Please seeks same in » 18-35, : Pp 
programmer tor money, a SUF 30's, attractive, well  Sncicse sake and photo petite? for tenderness, warm Jewish Female relationship. Enjoys theatre, 
, Author . Box 2477 Cam- 
musician for love, socialist educated, bright, traditional ang remember, a fly in the support, friendship. ee = counterpart. Box dining out, music, 8, 
caring and aware, interested amily values, would love 0 Daim can be crushed. Box ‘0 appreciated. Write to: pn age unconventional YOU HAVE TICKETS bridge 02238. gardening, animais,travel, 
in consciousness, 7 meet similar count 1671 Box 1720, Starksboro, VT non-smoking, dependent- TO THE SHOW! SJ handsome, kind walking. Write to: P.O. Box 
Write to: P.O. Box 537 220, West Bridgewater, MA 
. Box 47, Soiph, MA 02368. less SWF for re- BUT YOU CAN'T sathietic, pro . HOW 
eran - - us in f Ton lationship. Write to: Box 70, i! many of us are there? Send 
curious into outdoors, SWM, 35, handsome, MA 150 Go be 
STATUS, PRIDE, concern, > science, adventures, think- athletic, looking | tor bridge, SELL THOSE 
ry. tall, ettrective ebeurd, with a touch affection en, write to. W. ALLEN FAN TICKETS SM. 25. tell, dark, hand. TORESPONDTOA 
or of silliness. Write to: Box Pp 154 MA SWM, 28, 6’, affable, PERSONAL AD WITH 
what tall, creative, MA 02238  S2ekS. smart, fun Box 2154, Peabody, THROUGH THE some, slender Asian- 
pretty dark-haired SW 2153, Cambridge, man. Box 79 Arlington 01960-7154 PHOENIX ly APHOENIX BOX 
SWM, 36, changes into jeans/hi tops at athletic, seeks SWF for sher- NUMBER, MAIL 
7, McCormack tation SWF, 22, seeks college grad SWF, introverted, un- nessman, habitual poet, un- home for Mozart, CLASSIFIEDS. ing good t . BOX . YOUR REPLY TO: 
Boston 02101 I'm 56” 128, cute many orthodox, 21, 5'2, 120 Ibs, discovered eyes Monet, Mr. Dickins, a SM, 43, the perfect first date: 
Y Looking for taller seeks a saturnine SWM, der-forging will seeks proud political history. Seeks Sensitive poetic SWM 30 = Grink home made wine, ex- BOX 
22, looking to meet tall medium built attractive,fun. {@scinated by death, enigmatic woman to per- serious companionship with with many interests plore the Boston Globe reset 
SWM 24+ non-smoker. En- loving Write to: P.O. Saudelaire, and dark chance tame and inter- SWF, 26-32, 5’5+, near (30 _—sincere, attractive, Calendar and you. Box 0131 +=-PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
joy fitness, outdoors, being Burlington, MA Write Box on minutes) Milford. ond for friend- 367 NEWBURY ST 
together. Must spon- “ , 186 Brookline Ave, Bos- x . mont, background please. possible ; 
taneous. box 402 orp ton MA 02215 02178 5175 relationship. BOX 31 BOSTON, MA 02115 
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—— e e x 
a 
e e travels extensively, looking 
e to meet SF 25-38. Must be 
> — — 
e 
: : = 
e serious relationship. P.O. 
e Box 871, Astor Station, Bos- 
© ing for anyone who will talk 
dling, the beach, e P \ to me without ing. My 
snow skiing. You: 30 to 40, AN © interests are music, 
masculine, looking, (O° Za and anything that has to do 
muscular. Would like to © with music. | am-4’3’, 189ibs back, we like to escape. 
share lifetime of love with the e Ly al / N e Now, if you've calmed down ih 
> e and reconciled the present 
e imagined 
future follies, then write 
e e (please enciose photo or al 
e e facial xerox). 
e 3061 
warm, humorous, intelligent Sing 
and masculine seeks a © kids 
similiar GWM, 18-30, fora —— e 
. Interests: e — 
quetball, skiing. Write to: educated, articulate compa- e 
honest, and don't drink or 
smoke. Write to: Box 2013, 
Quincy, MA 02260 
passionate, caring, athletic, 
often quiet, sometimes and politics) seeks 
> SWM 26-34 to explore (in- 
* doors and out). Bring: wit, 
e > warmth, intelligence, social 
: 
* e loves nature, music, long = 
walks, good conversation, — 
seeks warm-hearted SJM 
counterpart for friendship, to 
share life with. Box 0094. 
140ibs seeks irish F 20-27 Reaily! eart emaie who takes 
for friendship, possible rela- neither herself nor the world woman, playful, professional 
tionship. Please be sincere. with no dependents. Would eo: 
Write PO Box 8141 Boston like to aS — ate 
| 


NING 


Noi! 


fee 


vis 


cents for the first minute 


cents for each 
additional minute 


is 
4 
Vy. 
- 
Ven 
= ~ ~* -= 
‘ ‘ / 


DWM, honest, sensitive, 
handsome seeks attractive, 
. adventurous, uninhibited 

S/DWF 28-40 for long term 


OWM, 40, attractive, SWM. 
sensual, 


honest 
managaer. 
with simular 


SWF, 28, athletic, petite, fun 
loving, attractive, pro- 
fessional looking for attract- 
ive, pr 


‘ofessional WM. Photo. 
PO Box 682, Sudbury MA 
01776. 


SM, 51, tall, 
hand: inacially secure, 


SWF. Photo appreciated. 


$ 


vacations. Write to: G.S., PO 
Box 571, Boston, MA 02102. 


SWF, 36, seeks intelligent, 
considerate man for friend- 
ship and 


attractive, 
1169, Littleton MA 
01460-0769 


Are there any younger, 
woman out 

rather just be 
pals with me? -- 37 hand- 


02116 Photo are terrific too. 


SM 40, blonde, scorpio, 5'9, 
160, non drinker, light 


$s, who 

agrees with Island life, 

motorcycles, cats and cars. 
Has business head with 
sense of humor. Exchange 
visits, 
more. Photo- W 
Box 89 Oak Brite Mass. 
02557. 


The Phoenix ; what 
an interesting concept. This 
is probably the safest, most 


controlled way to meet 


good-looking good- 

single 35-45. Photo 
appreciated. Write to: P.O. 
Box 2141, Woburn. MA 
01888. 


GWM, 25, 130ibs, 5’9”, good 


looking, 

sonality, seeks little brother 

18-21. Likes swimming, ski- 

ing, movies, ing. Write 

Steve, PO Box 3483, 

Peabody MA 01960-3483. 
SUGAR-SPICE 


BLACK AMERICAN PRIN- 
CESS 20-40 WANTED. 
Healthy, proportioned, 
passionate, no drugs. Shar- 
ing Caucasion mid 50s 

enterpreneur desires quality 
EBONY- IVORY relationship. 
7 Tiffany Road., Suite 4, 
Salem NH 03079. 


Sailor, experienced, 45-55 to 


SWF. Write: Box 57, Rye 
Beach, NH 03871 


SW(J)M, 34, sincere, liberal 
scientist, non-sports fan 
likes graphics, sunsets, 
thunderstorms, music, 
phiiology. walking, 


non- F 36.34: 34; 
bright, articulate, con- 
templative, creative, 

tic. P.O.B. 658, Cambridge, 
02138. 


SWM, 24, good-looking, 
sensitive, easy-going, seeks 
attractive woman 18-35 for 
fun & romance. Box 8846 


SWM, 26, 5’5, well built, 
cute. interests include boat- 


SWM, 26, warm, — 
sensitive, sense 

athletic. Inactive. 
seeks 
situation. to PO Box 
Sige Beverly MA 01915 


"al 


Stop Dreaming About Being A 
Mile High And Do If! 


Can You Spare 11 Hours To Have The Most Fun Of Your 
Life And Meet Other New People While Doing It? 


Why Not Learn How To Fly! 


PATRIOT AVIATION 
HANSCOM FIELD, BEDFORD, MASS. 01730 
CIVIL AIR TERMINAL 3RD FLOOR 


‘1-800-HI FLYIN’ 274-6500 


+We're Patriot Aviation and we'll teach you the 
basics of flying in just 3 weeks! (4 hours flying, 7 hours 
ground school) +Our school will also give you the 
opportunity to meet new people. +This could be the 
start of something new and exciting. +Limited 
enrollment-Course starts October 30th. +Call us 
today for more information 


MOVVISA 


FAA APPROVED COURSE 
FAA LICENSED MECHANICS (fi 


SW\M, 27, attractive, intellec- 
tual, passionate, depth-de- 
seeks sensuous, 
open, intellectual 
woman 22-35 for friendship, 
possible love relationship. 
dancing, 


siring, 


Enjoy music, 
backpacking, cuddling, 
good conversation, fiim, 
= Interested? Write! Box 


SWM 27 y.o. 6'1” 175 Ibs, 
eyes. Good 


answer all. Box 3173. 


SWM, 30, ofessional. 


Practici: 


Feeding. 

moved hen tor 
SWRCF, 24-29, for good re- 
lationship. Write (photo opt.) 


SWM, 32, fit, attractive, pro- 
fessional, intelligent, 
sensitive, honest enjoy 
doors, cooking, movies, chil- 
dren, animals, 5’8, 160ibs, 


to P.O. Box 1035, Brookline, 
02146. 
SWM, 31, attractive, 


bearded, 6'1”, 210 Ibs., nice 


ing, and fun. Box 3167. 


SWM, 31, doctor, 5°10, 160, 
athletic, musician, good 


SWM, 28, 5°11, 
bearded, 
romantic, in- 
telligent, imaginative, 
likes arts, com- 
seeks SWF 26-31, attractive, 
romantic, creative. No smok- 


or . PO Box 1 
Concord MA 01742 


arts, varied interests. Phone. 


Box 0151 

SWM, 31, blue 

eyes, Midwestern transplant, 

funny, smart, attractive. 
hearted, fit, 

open 


warm-' 
woman for 
relationship. Box 0156 


seeks SWF 26-33 for rela- 
tionship. Send ene 
number to box 5164 


so throw caution to the wind 
and write soon. P.O. Box 
02025. 


SWM, 35, very good wi 
financially secure 5'8 
blonde, 


seeks pretty 
lady for trip to Atlantic City 
for Oct 16,17,18. Then to 
Florida for the winter if you'd 
like. Box 0148 


SWM, 36, 6’, 160ibs, hand- 
some, warm, funny, pro- 
fessional seeks single female 
for travel, film, fun, friend- 
ship serious relationship. 
BOX 3108 


SWM, 37, Italian, handsome 
seeks a pretty, sincere, 
single black or oriental 
female, 20-35, for a mean- 
Write to: 
x Wilmington, 

MA 01887 


SBF, 38 (Looks 28), desires 


paport” with possible long 

follow. 

Write to: P.O. Box 425, 
MA 02122 


2, 220, semi- 
entrepreneurial author, 


SWM, 40, attractive Ph. D. 
scientist with wide ex- 
in arts 


performing for a -term, mono- 
and athletics, seeks, vital, in- or or relationship. If think- 
fessional SF, 26-87, uncer please write to 
ter, FL 
5'8, who likes literature, vis- 
ual arts, the tdoors, 
theatre, classical music, jazz, Tall, a slim, pro- 
animals. Box 3161. with 
. humor 
SWM 40, 6’ 205, teacher, would iike to 
down-to-earth, good sense meet tall, professional, 


hiking in mountain forests, 
beaches year ‘round, fire- 
place evenings, | 
skiing, country inns, ue 
nautilus, healthy food 
fine dining, canoeing 
boogie boards, Talking 
is & Mozart, drinking 
wine with friends, hammocks 
and yard work, bicycles, 
growing & learning, pla 
ball with my best fri 4 
Calypso. Calypso and | live in 
a cottage on the water just 
West of Boston. Seeking 
SWF, 5’6 or taller, fit, happy, 
eclectic, loving and adven- 
turous for evolving rela- 
tionship. Write to: P.O. Box 
5008, Wayland, Ma., 01778 


SWM, 42, 5'9”, 160 Ibs., 


tennis, jogging. reading, 
museums, ham 
karate lessons. Seekin at- 


tractive lady age 25- 


good conversation, laughter, 
adventure, and possibile 
long-term r x 
0135. 
SWM, 26, warm, ° 
lovi sensitive, sense of 
humor, athletic, inactive 
with 


pes, seeks female 
similar situation. Write to: 


P.O. Box 3089, Beverly, MA, 
01915. 


dinate 


tigen iat 
, int it. Into 
music. 


life with. Box 8808 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, ADDRESS 
YOUR RESPONSE 
AS FOLLOWS: 


BOX ---- 
NEWBURY ST. 
IJSTON, MA02115 


single man who is capable, 
intelligent, concerned for 
others, humorous. interests: 
sailing, skiing, theatre, chil- 
dren, home, a better world. 
Box 5179 


ing, 
considerate, 
unintelligent SWM 
adventureless, unaffec- 
tionate, low sx drive, 


humorless, in 
irresponsible, 


com- 
pulsive liar, Seeks similar SF - 


for miserable times. Box 
8820. 


Unique beauty 45+ secure 
fascinating, bright, seeks 
mate to enjoy and explore 
Marblehead, MA 01945 


DWF; attractive, 
ic, PhD, working in 
medical education. Likes 
contemporary rock and roll 
and PBS. Seeks liberal DWM 
or SWM 32-42 intellectual 
but not a snob with fun-lov- 
ing personality. Box 5182. 


Unusual SWM, MD, writer on 
the occult, attractive, trim, 
seeks, young, old-fashioned 
SWF, East-European 
ancestry, very curvy. Let’s 
get Box 8801 
VEGETERIAN’S 
DELIGHT 
SWM 25, 6'1", 170, healthy, 
Interests: new 
places, walking, talking, ski- 
ing, being close. Goal: fun, 
but willing to deal with dif- 
ficult times. Desire: cute little 
fox to share self with. Box 
8765. 


Unique 


Very atttractive SWF seeks 
attractive SWM(35+) with 
leftist politics, sense of 
humor, curious mind, and 

open heart. Box 342, Cam- 
bridge. MA, 02141. 


SWM, teacher, 50 but feels 
35, would like to meet an at- 
tractive interesting woman, 
40+. Box 


SWM, young-looking 34, 
well-built, attractive, in- 
telligent, educated, affec- 
tionate, romantic, consider- 
ate, mild-tempered, good 
sense of humor, 
ing for a younger at- 
tractive sincere female. 
tures please. Box 0133. 


TALK 


MAN MAN 


Among 


1-550-9000 


GROUP AND PRIVATE CONVERSATION LINES 


24 HOURS/7 DAYS 


$1 for 9 min. call from anywhere in 617 area. 


STUDENTS OVER 18 WELCOME 
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Attractive Latin woman, Tall, handsome, successful, 8 : 

carty 46 looks younger, business professional, 61, 

125ibs, long hair, childless, seeks similar lady, 

brown eyes, educated, de- jewish, childless, semi- childiess, early 30's, willing 
relationship. Massachusetts intellectual-seek similar SWF —_ to have children, from friend- mee 
Boy now in Florida living on to discuss meaning of life ship/ love/ marriage. ae 
cruis- and whatever. Write to: Box Medical doctors, lawyers, 
ing 70, Cambridge, MA 02139. etc., 

woolies rade preterr: x 0084 
ing! PO Box 1793, Pompano _ 
Beach, FL 33061 See! 

photo first letter. Aurora L. Apps 
Cale 1-4 # 6-25 105 
qualities. Lets fall in love and (South 
romance in the Caribbean. : 
law student, well-built, - 
brown hair, blue eyes. Seeks 
MA. kind, sensual, non-yuppie 
ES woman. Box 0066 
Sark hair, brown eyes SWM, 42 (30's in mind & 
humor seeks spon- ng. SWE Must bein. owner - philosophy, easy go- = 
taneous, warm lady to share oe — —_ ing, supportive, playful & lov- 
and dining. Write 
to: P.O. Box 2572, Woburn, — 
MA 01888 PO 
; lationship. Enjoy hiking, — 
cross-country skiing, mov- 
= 
some, successful and a great 
friend. Box 63, Boston, Ma b 
= 
smoker, adventurous, often rofessional Er 
France. Seeks aesthetically — 
or 
RC. intelligent, 
ithy. funny. interested in ae 
seeks a single woman under — — 
people. The creative Box. 7476, Quincy, MA 
proac' 0 ing Sw t 
tionships through personal ing, witty 
SWM 33, Christian, never physical f 
“high-tech”, “80's” ietekil guy sks blue jean type South Shore area to enjoy = 
eligibles... petite single female for a 9000 Career. Would like to a a 
serious relationship. No eet SWF for friendship and 
smoking oF drugs. Send let- Possible relationship. Will SWM, 34, sincere, energetic, 
SWM, 25,1 only want ter and photo to: P.O. cox  § adventurous, enjoy sunshine — 
love and 60, Billerica, MA 01821 pry have lots 
back. Letter, phone, ing to meet 2 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. a — spontaneous, & — 
i = in-loving woman 
SWM, 25. shy. slim and to meet a SM, 6'+, 35 years+ 3 
to escort to “I'm Not Rap- a 
262 : 
| 
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END MONEY worries! Home- environ: E BOY CHILDREN’S 
SWM, 40, seeks arty friend- a cones te : Success, ment in pr house- own ee home near MUSEUM SENSITIVE TO 
tears, ASOF 10/07/87 |LunchDates/ 38045. Enclose Good pay, opportunities for aston sesking amature,in- |NUTRASWEET?, 
fim, fine arts on Wed in 808: THE FOLLOWING Comparet Ot humor emaxing house boy PROGRAM | for study of nutrasweet 
ton. P.O. Box 2271113, Cen- NAL 254-2534 aplus. Waltham area. F/TM- Cut, non-emoking he over 18 
trevile, Ma 02634 PERSO NANTUCKET ISLAND F. Will train. 691-3011. COORDINATOR 
>* MAILBOXES There's an Have you ever person. Please send with museum staff on tion 
pono cpio ‘things in HAVE MAIL: 0005 office near the possibility of owning a exhibit development, Kathy or Jill at 956-6998 
ite. P.0. Box 803, Malden, 0006 0008 0009 lant income Invest, intimate" Cambri ge res- Resumes 
MA, 02148. if you're interested,  taurant seeks w lo. The Multicultural Program 
toned, come. - 6006 and wine . Call, Clinical 
, established, VIDE s er. eat DAYCARE Division 
furous, seeks simiar SF tor 0038 0045 0050 cence id, dates? fweon tend ‘TEACHERS JOY OF Pharmacology - 
relationship, photo. box 0054 The People Network's Video Brookline infant Toddler MOVEMENT ——— 
0051 0053 interview library lets yousee, QENERAL CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
ENT —TIONINPOLITICAL ACTION daycare pro. pret. ncids SECRETARY 
SWM, 61, 175ibs, who attract EMPLOYM time 492-4680 
professional, seeks in- 0063 0064 0065 shortcut! Call OPPS seeks part on RE- membership RECEPTIONIST 
telligent attractive, non- s800. CONT RAL bridge 
ing 006600680069 students AMERICA, 6:30-9:30 fer OFC INTL HOTEL Hot interior design/de- 
0074 0075 0077 GREENPEACE $e/nour. Call John 426-3040 viornment, competitive com- AGENT 
SWM, | love to 0078 0079 0080 GAY MEN & SAVEMOTHEREARTH 
you? I'm 27. sensitive 0085 0088 0089 LESBIANS! FULL TIME/ PARTTIME = ET & PT positions avail fix sume to: pany seeks entry level per- | to assist staff. Or- 
educated, athletic, with the bar heips b/not req Hines, BITC, 490 Heath St, Boston resevations ganizational skills a 
and fun! Modest too! if 0096 0098 0100 Fed You may be} org. is currently hiring for 227-3336 Brookline, MA 02167 Learn an exciting Trust. Accurate 
tom “togeter sther 1010106 0107 meeting lots of people | t's pubic education/ fund JOB COACH/ business. Fiexible hours and | shorthand hel 
please. Box 0108 01110112 but not the advancement. Hours REHAB ‘ad. preffered. Will train. Excellent sarin sry 
0120 Ca ision. LIBRARY AIDE connected, sup- fall Dillon at 262-5000. | /benefits. If you 
es: Mon-Thur ied it program 
SWM seeks deagn 0114 0118 prot Thur 4:30-7pm Gorted employment Equal opportunity employer. | to wich a busy 
but enthu: e id, 
20-30's and have time to in- 0125 0126 0127 | members in New Eng- f for young adults with autism IN 
15'9, 155, like ski- WP, and controlling hospital disabilities in on-site for N. 
ing. art, dancing, cooking  0128.0134 better library materials "ror job training. Full and part et/Fiex hrs. Call Deb- 277-7711 
fove and, romance. 0138 014001 native way of meeting Bkkprs, Customer call Eliza epee. bie, ‘ 
Write if interested or curious. 0145 0151 0152 compatible people. ‘ ‘op beth De Lanzo com 
You can do this. Box 8798 0153 0155 0156 BUDDIES many benefits. Call Olsten Howpltal 230 Mass 02143. prehensive nea Signore,  PATHGOLOGY COM- MEN AND 
0157 0158 0317 (617) 872- 1338 666-4400 ext 108 Job Development Re- PUTER SYSTEM 
ook! ibs. 
089209410967 (603) 880-7625 = | WOMEN 
Box 8787, 0379 0380 munication skilis to train 18 & OVER 
6’, 195 Ibs., 8568 8603 of @ pathology 
fessional, nomoowner, 6138616 8619 system, and manage 
Pp Wi looking for 
Cooking, hangsome, 8627 8631 8633 = = ‘Ot healthy men and 
honest gentleman, tired of 8634 8635 8636 - women to 
all 
only fiends! 8637 8638 8639 = ISN’T IT ABOUT TIME = 
SWF, 18-30, for long- 8647 pack- y, 
YOU MET SOMEONE YOUZ suse 
“ = CAN TAKE SERIOUSLY? — 707 Washington st. Newton, lodging provided. 
SWM, 28, psychologist, tall, -« = Attn. Personnel. ientl 
tractive, ivy educated, 8676 8677 8678 MA, 02160. Attn. Conveniently 
sent 8682 8684 = National alternative located on the 
secure with hq = = temporary Green Line. Week 
tic tastes, seeks bright, in- 8685 8687 8690 = == editorial assistant to help ctudy starting 
869186948696 = Fesources. Full-time trough | 10/17 available. For 
8699 87018704 == CONNECTION, Ltd. is the network [more ‘info, cal 
cated SWF, 26-33, to share am ONEST new Friend- |a=_—s Age Journal, Brighton 
dinner, movies, walks in the = 8747 87218723 = looking for H = OP 522-0303 
8725 8726 8731 ~ ships or a DEEPLY SATISFYING needs en 
SWM, 29, 873287348735 & RELATIONSHIP in the future. = try level pasto-up artist to 
Non smoker/drinker/drug- 8736 8737 8739 = - , brochures, news- 
user. intelligent, sarcastic, = - etc. Limited design. 
and humorous. Aliso §740 8745 8747 = == Minimum one year ex- 
8762 8769 8770 PROPERTY 
periences. Seok compatioic. 877387748775 = = GAY OWNED AND STAFFED MANAGER 
attractive Latin, Oriental; 8779 8783 8784 = SELECTIVE 
tue te Gos 878587868787 CONFIDENTIAL = The New 
Tonnis anyone? Box 0166. 8789 8796 8800 = Children’s Trust, non- 
30, 200 8804 8805 8806 = = abu ed chic situated in 
outdoors, . camping: 
the house? ‘Send response «82030373046 = CALL CONNECTION, Ltd. now, and SEE WHAT YOU responsible tor managemeni 
—stiend and maintenance of 
Socket. HAVE BEEN MISSING! 4 | 7 353-0256 vehicies. 
cute, active, sinter (uns, 307930803082 = 
cute, active, athietic (runs, x ance required. The other 
neer-poet loves music 3089 3091 3093 Ser | those seeking 
Vince), iit., poti- 3094 3095 3099 25, peor experience "in 
Works at learning ar and grow- 3100 3101 3102 fered. Salaries com- apply. STAPLES, 
ing. ertebage. Looking 3103 3106 3109 ANIMAL SHELTER INSTRUCTORS with THE OFFICE 
for similar/difterent S/ 3110 31113112 ANIMAL ASST WANTED ete SUPERSTORE, 
on dum. Vivimus, 3116 3117 3120 All areas of Adult Ed. you to fl both, positions offers an exciting 
Box 65, resume; en- 
x 3121 3122 3123 SINGLE? per: the Ani have a course Sox 58, N.H. 
SWM, 30, brown eyes, 5’11”, 3124 3125 3126 ACTIVE THE sume to: competitive com- 
190 tbs., handsome. Good 3128 3134 3137 {RED O wildife. On the job training; ; 1 Salem Square ADMINISTRATIVE pensation. Please 
sence of tamer, intetigant BAR SCENE? Worcester, MA SECRETARY call Mr. Costello at 
Sensitive, caring, body 3138 3139 3140 BAR alg oe license required. The Phoenix personals; 01608 for neurologic , 
builder, and like to 3142 3143 3144 Animal Rescue of an interesting concept. This BWH. Active for 
3146 3147 3152 controlied way to meet wsi ad 
3154 Together Part-time, GYMNASTICS in varied duties: word Employer M/F 
Artistic and gen St., bu “ante” needed , searches, 
healthy, VIDEOPERSONALS 160 Ment and and. piesant fie, Prog org even S12 per For more 817-792-6484. Equal op- 
The People Network's Video mus $s 
avaiable! Write Box interview Worary lets you see, something right. no all Bev 738-7570. Koop aspects og business. 498-9028 or soply at Rec — STUDY 
Services, 51 inman St Cam- security 
TRUCK DRIVER 
ingram 749-6700], Full-time positon. Small of. PROFESSIONAL equa! opportunity employer —_2:00 p.m. 864-0400. Healthy men 
ROMAN Framingham 879-8641 fice furniture company seeks 
Pretty ive. Chestnut Hill © 232-4800 to deliver furniture) EMPLOYMENT = Part time receptionist and women 
h man Brockton 584-8303 Good 
wn good conversation len't te 687-2308 ADULT BABY 307-5075/0-4 60 years old and 
eing a kid. Values (of- you can take seriously? Con- FASHION MODELS NURSE NEEDED PHOTO/ VIDEO older are 
fers) warmth, honesty, in-  ections LTD is the network pat ve ond By up-and. fashion Cameras Inc., Arlington, has edt 
of humor. Box 8842 work in Boston, NY, and immediate openings for the need 2d to 
723-2021 $53-0010 sume. Applicants only need vides participate in a 
apply. Box 5159. 
PERSONALS BUSINESS Female fantasy phone my a ne study. We are 
RESPONSES OPPS DAYCARE sales stat. photo experience J@xist in several City investigating 
ADDRESSED TO $7000 MONTHLY working pay, evenings, FT/PT. Call TEACHERS how a 
PHOENIX BOX THAT SPECIAL PERSON NOW at home! Self-addr 232-5501. Brenda at roven clerical. and commonly 
NUMBERS ARE HELD mary Productions, Dept. Q, FRESH AIR child-centered daycare 8111 between people skills. Full and 
R THREE WEEKS Free brochure. Old Road gram serving infants thr: Samson. prescribed 
FO 267-4500 EXERCISE+$$$ has FT & 
AFTER Thousands of Quicksilver messenger openings for OFC SECRETARY exe medication 
SCHEDUL + Affordable PROGRESSIVE. ORG. seeks full & pt-t . Excellent work en- mean needed 
APPEARANCE OF THE “eva omean (1) Admin. Director; ft. pos- bicycle delivery persons. t, competitive com- in small foundation dealing affects 4 
ition, super- Please call 742-5995 M-F, Lensation & superb benefits. with ic inter- metabolic and 
vising/ 9-5. or send national conflicts. Usual 
work for citizen activist sume to Beth Sanders- day, 20hr functional 
incl. printing, dataen- HOMEWORKERS tines, Brookiine infant Tod- 
group ting pey rf nce 
try, events, WANTED! dier Comer, St. and - pertorma . 
bers. 2 office or CL ate Nw. ‘one Reimbursement 
BOX MAIL Guaranteed) COPY CENTER member, provided. Call 
NOTICE Classified | PROFESSIONALS st. Lisa, weekdays. 
skills, $7500+ benefits. (3) HORTICULTURE c= 
Only bona fide Phone Pri Half- interior plantscaping. Conn. ing service per- RROGATE 
replies to an ad time 0s. eves. pos. sonnel with management srature humanistic female to 956-5750 
should be directed all 267 1234 callers, -  (2-3yrs) for managerial pos- potential. Retail customer psych-med team treat- ' 
toa Phoenix box Cc " ship/contacting members. ition. Must be quality- service ground in male sexual Clinical 
for mail tele- minded. Work in Boston / print and/or exper. per. hour. Cali Unit 
number. The marketing exp. helpful. suburbs. Call 203-677-4677 ing/print "Kodak 150 or Pharmacology Unit, 
Phoenix is not for details. related high-speed copiers New 
required to hold, IT RUNS tain ttek 960 offset Actress or model needed for ter @ Medical 
deliver, or forward ‘ IT WORKS Flex. hrs. $7.50/nr. Send re part-time No @x- Sortunities with @ nion for slightly handicapped 
flyers or other TIL sumes to CPPAX 25 erience necessary. . Call Personnel male. Call 536-6155 
St. Boston 02111. oer baat keep trying. 
unsolicited matter. West St. 16. 267-0441 anytime 
Equal opp. Emp. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUN 


| 


SECRETARIES 


immediate and challenging positions 
in both our Boston and Cambridge 
criminal law offices. Sixty wpm, 


| dictaphone and excellent grammar 
required. Word processing and/or 


shorthand a plus. Excellent benefits, 


GREAT $$$ PART TIME! 
Telemarketing reservationist 
NO SELLING REQUIRED 


Everybody is concerned about the 
quality of America’s water and you 
can do something about it! National 
ecological product manufacturer 
provides excellent environ- 
ment, flexible hours, part-time shifts 


PASTRY PERSON 


A creative, self-motivated person is needed 
for an expanding pastry shop in Marblehead. 
Some cake decorating preferred (but we will 
train) and different ideas always accepted. 
Pay is based on experience. Hours approx. 
Wed.-Sun. 5 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 02116 


Hotline 267-9150 


Drop-in Center rennin 
forthe homeless 


Excercise Does Pay 
Especially if you work as a Bike or Foot 
Courier for Choice Courier Service. We 
need energetic, presentable, all weather 

people to deliver small packages and 
envelopes in the Boston/Cambridge area. 
Why not make your excercise pay off? 
Call John at 


(617) 787-2020. 


LOURIER 


Attn: CWBP 


FRAMING SALES | 
enced people for counter sales. 
Must be good at design and color 


arts background. Must be self- 
motivated type. 


35 hour work week and both | 
and guaranteed $10/hr. plus com- Call afternoons & evenings 
convenient to T. Call Cathy Stewart at missions to ualified itdividuals. 639-1 786 
: : Pleasant phone voice required. STU- Ask for David 
482-6212 Ext. 313 DENTS LCOME Natick/Wellesley ‘of | 
Call Valerie 651-8183. 
* THE The terms Male and 
Guaranteed Female are used for CRISIS INTERVENTION 
Classified reader. Sex dis- SPECIALISTS 
crimination is illegal Homemakers/ Students 
IT RUNS pdt cmd Submit your comic book illustrations Put the skills you have to work helping the 
‘TIL IT WORKS ecliaxtpienaina for possible publication in Japan. elderly through the daily crisis of indepen- 
é Send cartoon samples and short bio to: dent living. 
; Dyna Search Inc. These positions offer excellent pay, flex- 
2288 Westwood Bivd., Ste. 202 and We = 
chance to work Wi you want to, 
Bike & Foot Couriers Los Angeles. CA 90064 where you want to and feel good about 
: what you're doing. 


We currently have positions open in Al- 


Iston/Brighton, West Roxbury, Jamaica 
Plain, Hyde Park, Roslindale, East Boston, 
Chelsea, Malden, Brookline, Newton, and 
Watertown. 

To arrange a local interview, please call 
Janet or Stacy at: 


566-7901 


' Ask about our earn while you learn program. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
SPECIALISTS 
8 Alton Place Brookline, MA 


package 
mensurate with experience. 
resume to Kris Brown, Boston University 
, 660 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215 


PROFESSIONAL 
BOOK SELLER 


salary com- 
Submit your 


| selection. Prefer degree or graphic 


ATTENTION 
ACTIVISTS! 


Stop environmental and 
economic Do your 
part through phone __. 
outreach. Earn $6-$12/hr. 
fundraising. Advancement 
and internships. Part-time 


evening 5:30-9:30. Day 
hours also. 
Call 654-9000 
1:30-5:00 p.m. 


MASS FAIR SHARE 


FILM PROCESS TECHNICIAN - Serious, quality ori- 
ented E-6, C-41 and B&W Film Process technicians 
sstom film develop it. Prior photo lab, photo 


The above positions all offer excellent growth poten- 
tial in our brand new state-of-the-art facility. Salaries 
are competitive and commensurate with experience. 
To apply, call or send your resume to: Boris Photo 
ica 451 D Street, Boston, MA 02210, (617) 
43 4 


PROFESSIONAL 


iE: The Center for MHMR, 372 
Street, Watertown, MA. The Center's mental 
individual/ 


level 
available. if you need di- 
rections or info call Jane Enos at 926-5800. 


THE CENTER 


For Mental Health and Retardation Services 
372 Main Street, Watertown, MA 02172 
An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 


h 


| PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Normal 
Healthy 
non- 
smoking 
males 
18-35 
needed 
for drug 
studies 


ENJOY THE 
OF THEATRE! 


Year-round management oppor- 


- tunities currently available include: 


Box Office Manager - experienced 
individual needed to supervise box 


office personnel, ticket sales, sub- 
scriber exchanges and develop poli- 
cies and procedures, sales reports, , 
etc., in a computerized box office. 
Desired individual must be en- 
thusiastic and enjoy working with 
the public. 

House Manager - energetic and or- 
ganized individual needed to man- 
age FOH operation. Responsiblities 
include FOH staff supervision, facili- 
ties & concessions management 
and patron safety and comfort. 

if you are interested in joining our 
“management team,” please for- 
ward cover letter and resume to: 


Mr. J. Arnold Nickerson, 
NICKERSON THEATRES, INC. 
30 Accord Park Drive, Box 272, 
Accord, MA02018 


ickerson @heatres, Inc. 
affiliate of 
THE NICKERSON GROUP OF COMPANIES 
located Exit 14, SE Expressway, Norwell 
An equal opportunity employer mf 


Looking 
for a job? 
Phesnix 


FILE 
PROCESSORS 


Full-Time/Part-Time 


AD SALES 


Expanding ad sales dept. 


enthusiastic individuals with 
good communication skills. 
Excellent ground floor 
opportunity for career- 
minded people interested in 
breaking into media sales. 
Call between 9-11 a.m. or 
send resume to Dept. C. 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
EOE/MF 


oe 
200 
000 


as positions for 


00 Mass. Ave. 


Full- and part-time positions are 
available. Interesting and varied 
responsibilities with opportunity 
for advancement. 


SWITCHBOARD 
OPERATOR 


Presently, we're seeking an 
energetic individual to handle our 
sometimes busy switchboard. 
Prior experience is helpful but we 
will train the appropriate 
candidate. 


TYPISTS/OFFICE 
ASSISTANT 


Interesting and varied 
responsibilities includin 
telephone answering and other 
office duties with an opportunity 
for advancement. 

We offer excellent working 
conditions and liberal company 
benefits. 


Please call 734-7010 for an 
appointment. 


1244 Boylston S 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


A part-time position 
that will allow you 
to put your 
education Decision Research Corporation, 


to good 
use 


Decision Research Corporation 


A Division of Temple, Barker & Sloane, Inc. 
An Equal OpportunityiAffirmative Action Employer 


New England's largest market 
research firm, has job openings 
for individuals looking for a 
chance to gain valuable 
experience as well as earn money. 
As a telephone interviewer, you'll 
have the opportunity to sharpen 
and broaden your interpersonal 
skills besides borrowing on what 
you’ve learned in the classroom. 


Various work shifts are available. 
Our telephone interviewing 
center is located near the MBTA 
Green Line and our Focus Group 
recruiting facility is in Lexington 
near the junction of Rtes. 2 

& 128. 


To apply for a position, call 
782-2433. 


1505 Commonwealth Avenue 
Brighton, MA 02135 


861 ‘6 ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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RATING 
PLACE is volunteers. 
Call PLACE 262-3740 
re | Full time opportunities are now available at the 
a Boston University Bookstore Mall, the region's - 
Bp most unique multi-level bookstore with the largest 
2 selection of general and academic books. 
a Book selling experience required with some spe- 
as « Cialized book knowledge preferred. 
r{ or fill out an application at the 5th floor infor 
iT mation desk at the BU Bookstore in 
| Kenmore Sq. 
| An equal opportunity employer. : 
| 
| 
— HUMAN SERVICES/ 
| r i | ( ) TION 
Boris Photo Graphics, Boston's leading custom photo WHEN: Tuesday, October PO 
lab, is looking for the following: 13, 1987, 
CREATIVE SERVICES TECHNICIAN Quality con x tober 5 
scious technician to photomechanically assemble 1987, 3:00 to 6:00 pm. ST - 
negatives and transparencies. Some mechanical and - 
eration, call Beaudoin. Counseling, Case management, resi- 
if SPOTTER Gentil ond respite senices The Center offers 
Meticulous, detail-oriented spotter for ongoing , excellent benefits, compet- 
tthe Full and part-time positions with flexible 
is or retouching position possible. Please call Moira schedules are avaiable. We invite col oi 
: Barrett to set up an interview. : 
; school or film processing background preferred. To ' 
P| Decision Research Corporation 
LIBERTY 
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ro YOU INTERESTED 
IN HEALTH AND MEDICINE? 


TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS 
. FULL TIME/PERMANENT PART TIME 


LEARN MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION 
Growing Cambridge service bureau is seeking bright, energetic 
individuals for word processing and medical transcription. We 
are looking for word processing experience with typing speed of 
at least 65 wom. Knowledge of IBM Displayer & PC helpful but 

we will train talented people. Full time or part time 
days/afternoons/evenings. Good pay and ee at- 
mosphere. Call 354-4050, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORDSMITH 


WORD PROCESSING SERVICES ° COPIES a | 


4 


4 


LET TEMP YOU! 


HIGH HOURLY WAGES BONUS VACATION PAY 
¢ INSURANCE «FLEXIBLE HOURS ¢ CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENTS 
¢e PERSONAL SERVICE 


WE HAVE MANY TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS IN 
CAMBRIDGE AND SURROUNDING AREAS. 

WE NEED YOU. WE WILL PAY THROUGH THE 
NOSE TO GET YOU. $$$$$ 


WORDPROCESSORS 
e NON TYPING OFFICE POSITIONS 
¢ DATA ENTRY ¢ GENERAL SECRETARY 


builders 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


491-0491 


1st time applicants only with this ad 


JFK ST. HARVARD SQ. NEVER FEE 
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WOBURN AREA* 


Full and part time help 
(Ist and 2nd shifts) 
3rd shift 


Lite Factory Electronics 


Testing Lab of No. America 
22 6th Road 
Woburn, MA 01801 


938-7033 
Call and ask for Peter Calabria 


+x EXPERIENCED SALESPEOPLE | jee 


Zz 


(ow: 
Drecorvs @ TAPES VIDE 


STRAWBERRIES 


We provide our warehouse workers and truck drivers with good — 
salaries plus an extensive benefits package including discounts, pai 
vacations and the opportunity for health insurance. 


INVENTORY CREW 


We currently have full time positions available for detail oriented individuals. 
ee = salary with an extensive benefits package including employee 
scoun 


at California 


In 
MA 
MANAGERS AND MANAGER TRAINEES 
Your career can go far with our exciting music stores with over 60 locations. 
lf you have the motivation to handle responsibility and a real love for 


music, look into a manager or manager trainee position with us. A retail back- 
ground is heipful, but we will train. Flexible hours. 


Strawberries offers competitive salaries, a health pian, employee discounts 


and paid vacations. 
Call or send resume to: 


MA 01701, David Roemer at 
An equal opportunity employer 


Biggest — and still growing — New England 
‘based resort vacation company, $35 million in 
Bigg growing ng x 
’ + annual sales needs experienced salespeople. If * 
‘Ou consider yourself a “closer” or are ready to 
x me one, now’s the time to make your move. 
* Our sales reps average $50K per year ax 
“commissions. Paid Boston area_ training. 
4 Immediate in Braintree, Burlington, x 
& Cape Cod, rkshires, and Connecticut. Real 
r ancement opportunities. 
a r. Lamiieo ay: 
Call Mr. Camileo tod 
4 1-800-542-5032 in Mass. x 
+ 1-800-548-3433 out of state pS 
Some part-time jobs are 
more equal than others 


We offer a chance to peek behind the 
scenes 


Most of the important ‘decisions that affect the quality of our lives are made by 
others. Most people have little or no awareness about how these decisions are made. 


Who decides what products or services are available to consumers — or — 


how much they cost? How does a candidate for public office decide which issues are 


important to voters? 


Dorr & Sheff, inc., is one of New England's leading market research companies. 
We help make those decisions work! 


As a member of one of our T Research Teams you'll gain a unique 
opportunity to watch an essential part of the decision making process. 


Help us conduct our market research studies, test new products and survey 
opinions on vital public issues. 

Our work is done from our research center in Allston. Evening — weekend — 
and weekday work schedules are available. 


For more information please call 254-2755 
Dorr & Sheff, inc. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Your opportunity to enter the business world is here. Agency 
Rent-a-Car Inc., an international insurance replacement com- 
pany is looking for entry level candidates to start in our paid 
training program. Successful completion of our 3 - 6 mos. 
training leads directly to a managerial position. No experience 
necessary, we will train. Great communications skills a must. 
We offer rapid advancement, excellent compensation, com- 
plete medical benefits, tuition reimbursement and employee 
stock purchase option. Two positions available on the North 


Shore to start immediately. 


CALL 
289-1683 
or 935-5767 


| 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IHRDC 


Louis. Boston. 


Is an international company yg in 
video, 


multimedia training, including 
: publishing, instruction, and consulting 
services. We _ have the following 
opportunities at our Copley Square 

RETAIL CASHIERS || 

FULFILLMENT COORDINATOR: Peport- 
FULL & PART TIME ing tothe Accounting Manager. the Fulfillment Coordinator 
is responsible for all order processing and shipping of the 
company’s products domestically and internationally. 
Close supervision of outside vendors and monitoring and 
control of costs are important aspects of the position. Pre- 

Most people know Louis for quality fashion vious Fulfillment and/or shipping experience is preferred. 
and careful attention to customer service. In 


addition, we offer poised, talented, energetic . on 
t y indivi j ACCOUNTING CLERK: Responsible for invoic- 
You will also assist in the automation of all accounting 


related functions. Candidate should have prior office expen- 


ence, including typing and the willingness to be flexible. 

B k 9 H A O A You will contribute toward Louis’ quality 
an er S our e n servicewith require 
previous experience and the desire to pro- 

; N Ss h dul press within Lotiis’ organization. Full-time ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Secre- 

ew cne e ours include Saturday and one or two 

ideal candidate will sess 2 ars demonstrated office 

arranged. We provide an excellent com- skils and wiling- 

Looking for something ‘| pensation package. Please call for an inter- ol 
eater “Sappeesing if you are a self-starter with an eye for detail and 


¢ after classes? . would enjoy working in a fast-paced, entrepreneu- 
rial environment, please send your resume with 


while the kids are in school? cover leterspectyng salary requrements to: 
e to beat the traffic? 


Paula Baumoei 
e with summers off? 965-6100 
Peter Kurkjian 
We invite you for a closer look at our Customer Service ; IHRDC 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 137 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02116 


Representative (Teller) positions. Whatever your 
lifestyle, we can complement your schedule and get you 

started on an exciting new career opportunity. 
THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


BAYBANK HARVARD TRUST 
OPEN HOUSE IS NOW HIRING! 
October 13, 1987 
following departments, call 


Children’s 
€ € ¢ e Admissions Desk, x222 
ON-THE-SPOT INTERVIEWS | Mu seum The Museum Shop, x203 


Multi-Cultural Program, x263 


We currently have positions available at the following 
Arlington Center Community Outreach, x253 


Arlington Heights Bosto n We are an equal opportunity 


Belmont Center employer. 
Cushing Square 
Fresh Pond 
Lexington 
Waverly Square 


Butcher, 
Baker, 

Candlestick 


If you are unable to attend, clip out, complete and 
mail in the coupon below, to the Human Resources 
Department, P.O. Box 300, Cambridge, MA 02139. If 
you prefer, call us at 661-7155. 


We offer a comprehensive benefits package if you work 
20 or more hours per week. 


; eek all got their jobs with a resumé from 
Phone Number: | Phoenix Typography. A sharp, 
Best Time To Call: } professionally typeset resumé helps 
: you to present yourself to your best 
Area of Interest: advantage. Don't postpone taking 
Days/Hours Available: this important step another day. Call 
536-5390 or simply walk in. It's easy! 


An Affirmative Action Emplover. 


BayBank Harvard Trust 
Typography 


IT JUST KEEPS GETTING BETTER.™ 
| WE HELP YOU LOOK GOOD 


a 
B 
< 
‘ 
: Name: 
' 
Add 
ress: 
= 
‘ 
H 
Boos 
' 
' 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Marriott 
COPLEY PLACE 


Join the Mariot team. It could be one of the wisest career 
decisions you’ve ever made... 


We are now hiring for the following positions: 
¢ AM Waitstaff in our seafood =» Banquet Cooks 


exciting addition, Back Bay’ s hotspot located in the 
_ Copley Marriot. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTS 
BAR 


° Food/Cocktail Waiter/Waitress (AM) 
¢ Bar Attendants (AM) 
¢ Door Attendants 


JOIN THE MARRIOT TEAM 


The Marriot team offers an outstanding work environment, 
great benefits, and compensation and a fantastic group of 
people to work with. Benefits include: 


e Medical and life insurance ¢ Hotel room discount 


restaurant (bus) attedants ¢ Kitchen Staff 
Front Desk/Reservations ¢ Switchboard Operators 
ight — ¢ Human Resource Receptionist 
t shop 


Also . . . this may be the last chance to join our newest and most 


¢ Sick pay ¢ Credit union 
¢ Dental plan ; * Free meal with each shift worked 
¢ Discount in our gift shop ¢ Vacation 
¢ Profit sharing ¢ Much more 

Boston Marriot Copley Place 

110 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 236-5800 M/F/H/V 


IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS: 


i“ AFTER COMPLETING 120 HOURS OF WORK 
‘DETAILSBELOW* 
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ACADEMICS 


MARKETING AND MUCH MORE 


YOUR SKILLS ARE VALUABLE! ASSOCIATE WITH US Now! 
¢ EXCELLENT HOURLY RATES 


e NEVER A FEE 


ASK ABOUT OUR REFERRAL 
: BONUS PROGRAM 
NS dabsanaicei BOSTON AND SURROUNDING comm 


MANAGEMENT 
CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Agency Rent A Car, the fastest growing rental car company in | 
the country, is expanding again, creating immediate openings for 
manager trainees in the Boston area. Due to our rapid expansion 
| and with over SO new offices scheduled to open in the next year, 
' our policy of promotion from within makes potential future growth 
virtually unlimited. if you are a highly motivated self-starter, these 
positions offer rapid advancement within 3 to 6 months to middle 
management. Management positions earn in excess of $20K, 
salary and commission. 

We offer excellent benefits including major medical, tuition reim- 
bursement and a company car. No experience necessary, we will 
train. Some college preferred. 


wy 


‘ 


For immediate interview call: 


(617) 935-5767 
(617) 289-1683 


ATTENTION! 
RESERVATIONISTS NEEDED 
FOR BOSTON AREA 

OFFICES! 


MASSIOBS 
1-800-248-JOBS 


The sy spirit of Massachusetts 
ade Amerie 


THIS YEAR'S REQUIRED READING 
FOR 1,000,000 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


¥ college students go from 
fou’ i many go 
to highlighting the The 


highlighti book 
a meander of are waite secure 
‘ a career in their field of study. 


Coop sens with me than 
degree. They have practical knowledge. And a 


If you're a student, you should seriously consider the 
Education 


Because after years of studying in college, the last thing 
you need is another reading assignment. 


Co-op Education 


You earn a future when you earn a degree. 


‘i 
© 
; 
4 WE OFFER UNIQUE TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS J] 
| 
| 
Mass. Ave., Suite 208, Harvard 
“Applicants Must Bring This AdToBe Eligible 
*1.20 hours must be worked by Oct. 31st. 1987 a 
| Need a job? | 
‘hig 
: 
© students called Cooperative Education. It allows students 
° 
write: Eaton PO. Box 999 Boston, MA 02115 
Counc © 1986 National Commission tor Cooperative Education 
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Excellent hourly pay 
plus bonuses | 


Interesting, part-time assignments on research studies. 
Absolutely no sales. Flexible hours. Pick your own schedule 
and hrs. each week from shifts that run Monday through 
Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. or 5 p.m.-10 p.m., plus weekends. Start 
at $5.50/hour with rapid advancement to $6.00. Bonuses 
paid on each project. Paid training. No experience 
necessary. 

Call 492-5676 Monday - Friday, 9 - 5. Abt Associates, Inc., 


55 Wheeler St., Cambridge, MA 02138. : 
__ An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Abt Associates Inc. 


NO TYPING? 
FINE WITH US!! 


We have jobs for all skill levels 


Warehouse Clerks Receptionists 
¢ Typists Data Entry Word Processing 


COME IN TODAY - 


BE WORKING TOMORROW 


BONUS OFFER 
$50.00 


AFTER ONLY 50 HOURS 


For first time applicants only 


491-0491 
builders’ 5 JFK St., Harvard Sq. 


Temporary Services _ Never a fee 


is looking for full time and part time people to fill 
sales and stock positions. 
We offer competitive salary, a comprehensive 
benefits package and the excitement of working in 
our unique retail environment. 


Benefits include: 
* A generous employee discount for you and 
your dependents | 
¢ Medical and dental insurance 
A retirement pension plan 
¢ Tuition reimbursement and more 
APPLY IN PERSON TO THE PERSONNEL DEPT. IN 


THE FASHION APPAREL STORE 
RT. 9 CHESTNUT HILL 


Monday-Saturday 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Mon.-Wed. until 8 p.m. 
E/O/E-M/F 


We're Growing, We’re Expanding! 

We Need Good People to Share in Our 

Growth! 


_ New England Wheel & Rim 
VARIOUS WAREHOUSE POSITIONS 


Students welcome to apply. Part-time position available. 
Flexible hours 


(617) 254-7911 


Call today! 
Competitive wages and benefits 


Call Dave DiTommaso at: 


NEW ENGLAND WHEEL & RIM 
Brighton, MA 


(617) 254-7911 


Need job? 


Need training? 


| 
‘ 
2" 
ig 
; 
| 
The spirit of Massachusetts 7 
is the spirit of America. 
. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


At Bread & Circus we take great pride in the 
exciting presentation of our quality food. We're 
looking for people whose standards of 
j excellence and enthusiasm match our own for 
| the following positions in our WELLESLEY, 
BROOKLINE, and CAMBRIDGE locations: 


Full- and part-time, $5.00+/hour to start - 
(depending upon experience) to work in our 
Fish, Cheese, , Produce, Nutrition, 
Dairy, Deli and Meat departments. 


FOOD DEMONSTRATOR 
ASS'T. FRONT END MANAGER 
CHEESE MANAGER TRAINEES 


We offer competitive salary, career oppor- 
tunity, immediate 20% store discount, full- 
time benefits for 25 hours/week, including 
life/medicai/dental insurance, paid vaca- 
tions, holidays and sick days. Apply at any 
of our 3 locations or call Bonnie Szynal, 
Human Resources Manager, at 787-0211. 


302 Harvard Si. 276 Washington Si. 115 Prospect Si. 


Bread & Circus 
Wholefood Supermarkets 


Full- and part-time, $5.50/hour to start. — 


S Bay Cove 
Human Services 


A JOB... 


COUNSELOR 
compassionate staff to work 
in our residen tial homes for the mentally ill and 
mentally retarded. Flexible schedules include 
weekends and evenings. Perfect for students. Salaries 
$13,600 to $16,000 depending on the program. 


BEHAVIOR SPECIALIST 


SECRETARY-COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
Half-time flexible hours. Support interesti j 
& youth counsel in Dorchester community. yoing 45 
son ost willing to learn word processing essent § 


Bay Care Human Services — 825-2100 


or 
1392 Dorchester Ave. 
Dorchester, MA 02122 
AA/EOE 


IF YOU WANT MORE THAN © 


SECURITY OFFICERS 


Full and Part Time 
$6.00/hr. to start 
Immediate poeaings available on all shifts in the follow- 
ng areas: Boston, Chelsea, Somerville, Wakefield, 
oburn, Burlington. All applicants must be at least 18 
years of age with Retirees welcome. No criminal record 


a must. No experience necessary, we train. Uniforms 
_ provided. For interviews please call: 


628-6426 


Monday-Friday 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


OGDEN SECURITY, INC. 


E.0.E 


good companies hire 
the best people! 


lf your company is looking for qualified, 
experienced and hard-working employees, 
place your ad in the Phoenix Employment 
Opportunities section. We reach the type 
of people you most want to hire: well- 
educated, intelligent, upwardly mobile. 


THE BOSTON @@ 


MASTERCARD, VISA AND AMEX_ACCEPTED 


STAFF 
ADVOCATES 


PERMANENT 
FULL TIME 
AND PART TIME 


HUMAN SERVICE POSITIONS 
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Progressive agency seeks full and part time 
staff to work in community based 
residential environment with adults labeled 
mentally retarded. Degree or related 
experience preferred but not required. 
Flexible hours in evening, overnight and on 
weekends. Good salary, benefits, 
advancement. 


For more information, call or send resume to: 


William Kelly 


BEAVER BROOK STEP, INC. 
124 Watertown St. 

Watertown, MA 02172 

926-1113 
E/O/E 


CASHIERS 
5 
ae MR program — provide leadership in implementing 
nts behavioral program — provide training and . 
ie — services. Study in Human Services and 3 
= vacation& comprehensive health plan. Contact Anne : 
Washburn, Personnel Coordinator: 
ae 
srea 
; 
WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS | 
| 
\ 5 
re 
«rT 
j 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SECURITY GUARDS! 
$6-/HR. 


Are you new? 
Or would like to be paid 
to train to be one of the best? 


Here’s what we have to offer you: 


« Excellent wages plus guaranteed regular 
increases 

¢ Free Blue Cross/Blue Shield medical 
insurance 

¢ Free Life Insurance 

¢ Paid Vacations 

Free Uniforms 

¢ Free College Tuition Assistance 


We have many full time and part time 
positions; all shifts available. The ar- 
eas for which we are recruiting in 


Massachusetts are Mansfield, Canton, 


Stoughton, Brockton, Clinton, and 
New Bedford; also in Merrimack, New 
Hampshire. Please call for a local in- 
terview. 


(617) 423-0111 


We are an equal opportunity employer. 


* BEDFORD 
TRAVEL 
LODGE « 


Now has part time po- 
sitions open in their 


ment. 


Monday through Fri- 
day — the hours can 
be adjusted for the 


housekeeping depart- | 


STAFF 
ADVOCATES 


PERMANENT 
FULL TIME AND 
PART TIME 
HUMAN SERVICE 

POSITIONS | 


right person. 


Progressive agency seeks full and part 
time staff to work in community based 
residential environment with adults labeled 
mentally retarded. Degree or related ex- 


GUARDSMARK, INC. 


This would be a 
job for 
college students 


Call or apply to: 
BEDFORD 
MOTOR LODGE 
285 Great Road 
Bedford, MA 01730 


_ ment. 


_ For more information, 
call or send resume to: 


William Kelly 

BEAVER BROOK STEP INC. 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
926-1113 

E/O/E 


perience preferred but not required. Flex- 
ible hours in. evenings, overnight and on 
weekends. benefits, advance- 


WANTED 
A.S.A.P. 


. Drivers — Must have own 
vehicle. Commission 
opportunity for high earning. 
Guaranteed work for 
_ experienced individuals. 
Bikers — Must have own 
bike. Commission opportunity. 
_ Must be reliable. 


Also part-time 
opportunities 
available. 

Call 367-2036 for more 
info. 


We’re Abt Associates, 
research firms. We have a great 
opportunity for a bright, highly 
organized individual to prepare 
invoices for government contracts 
and private sector clients, as well as 
other accounting dutiés as assigned. 
Solid communication skills and 
accuracy with numbers are a must. 


Data entry experience and knowledge 


of Lotus 1-2-3 is helpful. High/Tech 
school degree or college level 
accounting courses and 2-3 years 
related work experience desired. 
We offer excellent benefits including 
comprehensive insurance from day 1, 
stock ownership and-day care 
facilities on the premises. 

Please call Ruth Hoberman at 

492-7 100, Ext. 5547, to set up an 
appointment. 


Abt Associates 


55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


one of the nation’s leading |. 


SURVEY 
PROCESSING 


FLEXIBLE HOURS 


DAYS, EVES, WEEKEND SHIFTS 


Abt Associates has several 
survey processing positions 
available in market research 
for a leading manufacturer. 
We're looking for people: 
that enjoy a variety of tasks, 
are alert, and willing to learn. 
Computer or typing ex- 
perience helpful. We offer 
paid training and a friendly 


REPRO 
MADNESS 


Harvard Square reprographics 
_ center will train motivated, 
energetic individuals to operate 


copy and blueprint machines. Fast 


speed environment. Full-time 
only: days, evenings, weekends. 


work environment. 


views quickly. 
Call 354-2090 


Abt Associates, Inc. 
55 Wheeler St. 
, Cambridge, MA 02138 


E/O/E 


$5.50/hr. to start with, re- 


Call for more info. 


492-6300 


1120 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. MA 02138 617-492-6300 


WOBURN AREA* 


Full and part time help 
(1st and 2nd shifts) 


DRIVER 


1st shift/full time 
TESTING LAB 
OF NO. AMERICA 


22 6th Road 
Woburn, MA 01801 


(617) 
938-7033 


Call and ask for Peter Calabria 


It’s Christmas at 


Crate&Barrel 


All store locations are hiring 
sales and stock people for 
full and part-time Christmas 
staff. We need hard-working 
enthusiastic individuals who 


_ enjoy people and who can 


assist in a variety of 
responsibilities. We offer a 
fun working environment 


and the benefit of a store 


discount. Openings available 
immediately for positions 
through New Year’s. Come 
in and fill out an application. 
Training begins in October. 


FANEUIL HALL MKTPL. 


ATTENTION 
MOVIE BUFFS! 


Videosmith, New 
England’s leading chain 
of video rental stores is 
now hiring full and part- 
time retail sales clerks 
for all locations. 
Immediate openings for 
enthusiastic, intelligent 
and detail-oriented 
individuals. Flexible 
schedule. 


in person. 


I 
The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 


Excellent benefits. Apply 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
HEALTH AND MEDICINE? 


TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
WORD PROCESSING 
OPERATORS FULL TIME/ 
PERMANENT PART TIME 


LEARN MEDICAL 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Growing Cambridge service bu- 
reau is seeking bright, energetic 
individuals for word processing 
and medical transcription. We are 
looking for word processing ex- 
perience with typing speed of at 
least 65 wpm. Knowledge of IBM 
Displayer & PC helpful but we will 
train talented people. Full time or 
part time days/afternoons/even- 
ings. Good pay and congenial at- 
mosphere. Call 354- 9 a.m. 


"The Sheraton Boston Hotel and Towers is 


currently seeking qualified applicants to fill 
the following culinary positions: 

e Sauce Cook 

e Mass Bay Line Cook 

e Apley’s Line Cook 

e Banquet Line Cook 


u me: 

and Ifyou are inter- 

ested in an opportunity to grow with an 

exciting hotel company and enhance 

your culinary skills, please apply in 

n, Monday-Friday,9 am - 3 pm, 

ersonnel Office, 39 Dalton Street, 

Boston, MA 02199. 

An equal opportunity 

employer m/f/h/v 


742-6025 to 6 p.m. ; (S) 
COPLEY PLACE 
Se 279A Harvard Ave. 997 Mass. Ave. 
171 Cambridge Sheraton Boston 
CAMBRIDGE The Mail at 355 Fresh Pond Hotel & Towers 
CHESTNUT MALL artmouth St. 
964-8400 Boston 50 Franklin St. Cortes Massachusetts 02199 
48 BRATTLE 8ST. 64 Worcester Rd. Boston WORD PROCESSING SERVICE (617) 236- 
CAMBRIDGE (Rte 9) Natick 61 Leonard St. - COPIES 5 
876-6300 Belmont 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU 


COUNSELORS AND 
RELIEF POSITIONS 


ATTENTION 
Men and Women 
_ Ages 18 and over 


Boston Ballet 


RE Ss TA URA Ae TS For Mental health are needed to 
Gential program, 3-4 day | | | f| LOOKING for the perfect 
part-time job? 
overnights, excellent 
Come join our team! Our 11 year old If you're energetic, articulate, and/or 
fullservice restaurant company is learning opp. BS in relat- day study paying $200 available for | love the arts, you've found it. Our 
winning deep dish pizza and ed de di da non-smoking men starting 10/13. 12 telemarketing campaign to sell season 
calzones and the highest standards or gree can te day study paying $1000 available for tickets is under new management. Good 
of quality and freshness in our ferred. Sal | 7 will eam up to $10.00 to $15.00 
product. We are seeking candidates. |} Salary how. PLUS dally cosh 
hard-working, and interested in $ 14,200+ Good benefits, 
thould have relief positions . $6/hr. 
supervisory skills, high performance po Conveniently located on 
and to Resume to: the green line «GREAT PAY 
Cepi res 
* DYNAMIC ORGANIZATION 
Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. or J S awayer * DEFINITE MANAGEMENT 
send resume to: Bel Canto POTENTIAL 
Restaurants, P.O. Box 553 N.H S Cail for more information 
Somerville, MA 02143. ane 9-5 weekdays 
190 Lenox St. (617) 522-0303 Quality/Commitment/Teamwork 
Wellesley 211 Mass. Ave. 
928 Mass. Ave. Lexington Norwood, MA 02062 © Medical and Technical 
a: i or call Research Associates, Inc. Call James Jackson 
Andover 
isn't it Time You 
Found AJOB THAT ||} AIRPORT ||| tHE LORD BEDFORD 
IMMEDIATE YOU REALLY LIKED? ' 
OPENINGS SECURITY MOTOR INN IS 
Temporaries Inc. has been . 
helping people like you find jobs Full Time and LOOKING FOR: 
Personnel Assistants with Boston/Cambridge’s best « Housekeepers 
companies for 11 years! Let us W k ds ‘ . 
Secretaries you is position in the eeken Assistant Executive 
Sr. Keypunch Operator Advertising + Banking Immediate opening available Houseneepers 
Payroll Clerk *Public Relations + Hotels full time or part-time on all Full and part time positions 
Clerk/Typist shifts. All applicants must be | available. 
*Architecture Publishing at least 18 yrs. of age. Re- 
the Kendall Tstop and offer an tirees welcome. Excellent 
We have competitive pay and character references wit 
dental Sapelion” _ outstanding benefits. no criminal record a must. and health insurance, paid 
For more information please call + Vacation Pay We provide training. For in- holidays and sick days, 
the Personnel Office at 258-4001 + Referral Bonus ; . credit union 
or write to the address below. * Credit Union terview please call: : 
EVENING INTERVIEWS CAN Ped 
° eimodursemen 
$150 Seniority Bonus 
The Charles Stark 
raper Laboratory, Inc & 
Temporaries,inc OGDEN 240 Great Road 
Call 451-2277, Bedford, 730 
77 SUMMER ST SECURITY, INC. (617) 275-6700 
BOSTON 4 An equal opportunity employer m/f 


IF YOU ARE 
CREATIVE... 


We are a fast-growing design com- 
pany looking for career-oriented 
people to fill full time entry level 
sales positions. Training includes 
development of merchandising and 
design skills, customer service, 
inventory control and working in a 
team environment. Come learn with 
‘| us, for we have good benefits and a 
well known habit of developing 
some of the brightest people: in our 
field. Come in to fill out an applica- 
tion. Ask for the manager. We look 
forward to meeting you. : 


Outlet 
171 Huron Ave. 


Cambridge 
547-5938 


CONVENTIONS 
ARE 


FUN 
FAST PACED, 


EXCITING 


Hotel « Excitement « 
Contacts 


No experience necessary. We 
have conventions booked for 
September-January. Join the 
fun, meet & mingle with people 
from all over the country an 

the world. 

We need hostesses, information 
people, models, cashiers, typists, 
seminar assistants & 
supervisors. 


American 


X-TRA MONEY 
$$6.00/HR. 


50 Clerks Needed 
All shifts available, 
flexible hours, full & part- 
time, nights & weekends 
available. 


Other jobs available, flexible hours 
COME IN TODAY & 
GISTER TO WIN 
A 7 DAY CARIBBEAN 


CRUISE! 
Apply in person daily M-F 


44 School St. Boston 
367-9225 


Part-time, flexible hours availa- 
ble for Chestnut Hill Cafe. Full- 
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SEA Par 
time, permanent; experienced 
only at our Park Plaza and 
Kendall Square, Cambridge 
Crate&Barre! Po Part-time and full-time, flexible 
hours availabie, all locations. 
Part-time and full-time, flexible 
hours available. 
_ > We benefits pack- 
| In person to 
Legal Sea inc., 33 Everett . 
Temporaries Street, Aliston, MA, Monday 
30 Winter Street, Boston 
350-0080 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Gourmet Cafe 


Catering 
Immediate Openings 


(Full time/Part time) 
+ Night Manager/ + Receiving/Delivery 
Host/Hostess + Experienced 
Prep Cooks Waiters/Waitresses 
Dishwasher + Bookkeeper 


Line Counter Staff 


$6-$10 HOUR START 


The Woven Hose Cafe in Kendall Square, 
Cambridge is looking for dedicated person- 
nel to fill new positions. We feature very 
flexible scheduling and an interesting mix 
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Anacomp, Inc., a national infor- 
mation management company has 
career opportunities available in 
the following: 


COMPUTER OPERATORS 
MICROFILM TECHNICIANS 


Micrographic Division for 
computer output Microfilm 
operators. Responsibilities 
include processing of data 
from computer tape to 
microfiche. Experience is 
preferred, but not 
necessary. Office is conve- 
niently located in Belmont 
with a 3 day and 5 day work 
week. 


AOS \ Vit 


WER RECO 


— 


al 


World's largest 
record store 
NOW HIRING 


Entry level & Supervisory 
Positions available 
Full health benefits & 
Merchandise discounts. 
Opportunity for advancement. 


The 


LORD BEDFORD 


HOTEL 


WAITSTAFF 

Hotel dining room needs experi- 
enced waitpersons for a variety 
of part-time shifts. Work in con- 
genial, friendly atmosphere. For 
more information please call 
Brian, Monday-Friday. 


PART TIME NIGHT AUDITOR 
Benefits included. Ideal for stu- 
dents. Full and part-time. Call 


BOSTON BICYCLE 
COURIERS INC. 


20 Park Plaza 
Suite 525 
Boston, MA02116 


"426-7575 


DRIVERS: FULL/PT, with own 
car and clean driving record 
needed to deliver parcels within 
50 miles of Boston. Good 
knowledge of Boston area 
necessary. Excellent income 
potential. 


MESSENGERS: FULL/PT, foot 
and bike messengers to deliver 
parcels in Boston and Cam- 


Beacon Hill Handyman, an es- 
tablished 5 person company 
(featured in the 2/26/85 Bos- 
ton Phoenix), seeks an addi- 
tional multi-talented handy- 
person with skills in one or 
several of these areas: 
carpentry, painting SR and 
plaster, electrical, plumbing, 
locks and masonry. 

We need a competent and 
versatile generalist, a problem 
solver who thrives on work 
where each job is different, 
because ‘‘We Do Anything” in 
the field of household and 
property related repairs, 
maintenance and renovation 
for consumer and commerical 
clients. A responsible, positive 
attitude is a must to fit with 
our friendly, creative crew. 
Women are encouraged to apply. 


Call Steve at 


523-1897 for an 
interview. 


bridge. Knowledge of Boston 
area necessary. Excellent in- 
come potential. 


BEACON HILL 
HANDYMAN 


82 Charles Street 
Boston, MA 02114 


LivingWell Fitness Centers, 
one of the nation’s largest fitness 
chains, is now accepting applications 
for Management Trainees and 
Instructors for its Cambridge 
location. If you are an enthusiastic, 
self-motivated individual looking for 
advancement within the company as 
it continues to grow, LivingWell is 
the place for you! We train our 
instructors in all aspects of our 
service oriented business. Join many 
people working in one of the most 
exciting and rewarding fields. Your 
opportunities and career are only 
limited by yourself. 


of responsibilities. 
Equal opportunity empl 
+ Closeto Kendall _¢ligibility Send Informal Resume keeping exp. preferred 
MBTA + Vacation time ANACOMP j 

+ Meals + Sick da : 

45 Flanders Road Tower Records THE LORD BEDFORD 

business. Call Simone immediately at Belmont, MA 02178 P.O. Box G HOTEL 
577-8444 for an appointment. 489-31 00 
E An equal opportunity Boston, MA 02115 340 Great Road, Bedford, MA 01730 
employer M/F/H/V (617)275-6700 

HANDYPEOPLE! 


Telemarketing 
Publishing | 
Sales 


Part-Time 


Successful publisher of profes- 
sional reference materials seeks re- 
liable part-time telemarketers to 
learn business and legal product 
line, and sell to professionals by 
phone. Great entry-level oppor- 
tunity! We offer a pleasant en- 
vironment and hours, base salary 
and commission plus benefits. In- 
terested applicants please call 
Maria, Human Resources Dept., 
at 423-2020, ext. 367, Warren, 
Gorham, & Lamont, Inc., 210 
South Street, Boston, MA 02111. 


EOE M/F. 


WARREN, GORHAM 


WG 


Tele-Operators 


— needed for our-| 
conversation lines. 


Great voice and per- 
sonality a must. Im- 
mediate openings on 
all shifts for pos- 
itive individuals 
who love to talk. 


Call for 
‘ interview 


| 617 576-8167 


REBECCA'S CAFE is opening 
it's second location. We're 
seeking energetic, hard working 
individuals for employment 
starting October |5th at the 
new cafe in Government Cen- 
ter. 

¢ Pastry Chef 

¢ Production Bakers 

Managers 

Kitchen Managers 

Cooks 

¢ Counter Persons 

Waiters/Waitresses 

Bussers 

Dishwashers/Cleaners 

Drivers 


\ Call Kara at 
742-9510 
for appointment. 


TAC/TEMPS 
WANTS You! 


Gain valuable experience in 
Boston's top companies while 
earning: 

TOP PAY 

BONUSES 

¢ MERIT RAISES 

BC/BS COVERAGE 

AVAILABLE 

Come in today for an 
appointment with one of our 
informative and friendly 
recruiters and we will place you 
the same day. 


Allyson Kim Hilary 
266-1900 


M-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Fri. 7:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Saturday Interviews Available 


607 Boylston St. 
Boston 02116 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


COLLATORS 
Part Time, 
Thursday Nights, 
$7.00 per hour. 


PRESS 
‘HELPERS 


Night Shift, 
‘Mon-Thurs 


Apply at 
Mass Web 
Printing Co. 
314 Washington St. 
Auburn, MA 01501 
Tel. 832-5317 


Call o1 
492-54 
| 
; 
[Café _ 


DATA ENTRY & 
DP SUPPORT 


Growth positon in a growing 
Cambridgeport lighting 


phases of desig: 

tern exp needed. Minimum 2 
exp required. Call 
-8873 


FULL TIME 
SHIPPING CLERK 
f Cam. 


travel literature, some lifting. 
Call Becky at 225-3838 


Training position at Mandala 
Therapeutic Massage 
Center, Newton. Excellent 
salary, nurturing 
ment. 965-5535. 


MESSENGERS 
Needed to do deliveries by 
bike, foot or moped in Bos- 
ton, full or parttime. $7-8 per 

50-862: 


environ- 


residents preferred. 

Director Stu Berns. 

531-4720. 

NEED MONEY? 
Telemark 


in Everett ask for Steve 
ing and phone answering in a 


Cambridge architectural 


company. $8/hour. Please 
call with resume864-6652 


OFFICE ASST 
Heaith club 
enthusiastic person an 
eye for detail. Part time. 
Computer entry, 
keeping etc. Benefits include 


or Lisa 731-4177 


OFFICE 
MANAGER 


seeking energetic, self 
Starter to facilitate produc- 
tion logistics, client requests, 


Corp. Pl. 128 building 1, 
18 Wakefield Ma. 01880 


$1000 a month, 30 hr week 
cleaning or $10 a billable 
hour for in house cleaner 
with references. 266-4946 


PICTURE FRAMER 
Boston shop wants an exp. 


P/T 


TELEMARKETING 
exciting position. Upstart 
telemarketing program. 
Work with a FUN fast-paced 


of young profession- 
Theve is NO SELLING!! 
Flexible part time hours. 


Days only, no 2 
positions available. $5.75 
per hour. call Joan 491-4700 


Rounder Records has full 
time opportunities in ship- 
ing and receiving. Cail 
Peter at 354-0700 


SECRETARY/ CLERK 
Downtown Boston consuit- 


ter ex- 
perience required. $10/hr. 
by T. Call Ms. 


Levin at 723-8912. Applied 
Economics inc. 


SHIPPER wanted for 
order art co. 
train. 242- 


2505. 
SKILLED ARTIST 
we need an experienced art- 


ist for production of hand 
painted clothing. Full time 
prefered. Excelient benefits. 
Call Anita Mon-Fri 10-2pm 
268-3245 


TELEMARKETERS 
NEEDED 
schedule Mon thru 

00+/hour. Near T, in 


Sat. $8. 
Alliston. Will train. Call 
753 after 1PM, ask for 


it 


hr. average. 3: 2. acc'ts pay/ rec., gen. 
MICHELA’S TAKEOUT of A/B production co. 
needs F.T. & P.T. Perfect for word proc. 
a student, Fun, Fun, Fun, Skills pref. Call the Stable 
Call, Mimi at 494-5419. 499-2580 ask for Amy 
PCB 
THE PHOENIX 
INSPECTORS 
a leading company in the AO! REAL ESTATE 
i 
conveniently located just RESULTS !! 
128. No exp. { 
send resume to: Centauro HIGHEST PAID 
resume to: 
Vision 102 Audubon Rd. 
IN BOSTON 


Prestigious na- 
tional/international firm is 
seeking seductive female 
phone operators. 595-0336. 


PART TIME CASHIER POS- 
ITION AVAIL. Good salary, 
pleasant working conditions, 
great for students. 275 
Washington St, 
720- 


SPECIAL PEOPL 


Boston. 


mind a little hard work this 
Cambridge produce and 


flower store might be your 
away from home. Call 
492-4534 


Permanent part-time work 
for the right people at Build- 
ing Supervision + C 


competitive wages for some- 
one honest & reliable. 20-30 
hrs a week available. Good 
for artists and musicians. 
Call 266-4946 


PRESS LPERS 
Men. rs. Ap- 

at Mass. Web Printing 
Co., 314 W ion St., 
Auburn, MA, 01501. Tel. 
832-5317. 


PRINTING 
needed for 
Aliston shop. Flexible hours 
and duties in a casual work 
HELP! 
Call 9-5pm 782-4323 


PT OR FT BILINGUAL 
RECEPTIONIST 
Law firm has a receptionist 
position available beginning 


part 

AM & 5:30 PM. 423-5555. 
ROSIES BAKERY Cam- 
bridge and Chestnut Hill 


PART FLEX HRS 
Expand 


needs’ 
with 


man in 
area. Cali 247-1552 or 
265-3378 and ask for 
Dorothy or Mary C. 


in- 
provement sales office 
needs phone people eves, 
Mon-Thurs, 5-8pm. We offer 
$6/hr guaranteed & bonuses 
up to $100. Exper. phone 
gegme can earn up to 
13/hr. 


and inter. har Oem 
days 527-1300, ask for 
Barry. 
PART TIME 


ALES 
SELLING TICKETS 


TELE-TRON has positions 
ends and 7 days a week. 
IDEAL FOR: 
STUDENTS 
HOMEMAKERS 


TEACHERS 
ACTORS/ ACTRESSES 


Anyone looking for a part 


We are for people 
who enjoy ing with the 
public. Prior telephone exp 


helpful but not necessary. 
Call for additional infor- 
mation: 


(617) 720-3495 
TELE-TRON 
Opportunity Employer 
M/F 
WANTED! Ambitious high 
school students to promote 
tor local enter- 


r 
tainment company. Call 
Calisong Productions. 


experience required. 
Harvard Sq. Call 547-2837 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


DESIGNER’S ASST/ 
Talented stylist seek: 


GNOMON COPY 
be processing - Resumes 


Look 
FURST 
before 
you 
lease! 


automobiles 
available 


PROBLEM 


Drive away in' 
48 hours 


or Rick at 
FURST 

Financial 
today: 


738-0044 


New &used ‘| 


Call Jeff | 


1985 Pontiac Fiero tilt-steer- 
, sunroof, AM/FM, 4- 


inder, 20K miles, silver, 
well maintained, $7K, 
734-9186 


CHALLENGER, 1971, 318, 
runs well, or BO with 
parts. 436-7528 


CHEVY CITATION, 1980 2 


brakes. Radio. immac. 
fect running order. $1950. 
244-6298 


- CHEVY, Monte Carlo,. 1977, 
a/c, new paint and 
work, strong engine, $1300. 
354-7296 


CHRYSLER, ‘64 Cisc Wt 
mod 300 ex cond nds wk ap- 
‘aised consider 


pri , will all of- 
fers. 354-6973 Leave 
message. 


DODGE OMNI, 1979, rebuilt 
engine with 6,000 miles, new 
tires, , exhaust and 
brakes; very dabie, 
cheap transportation. 
$900./B.0. Call 247-3688, 
6-10PM. 
FORD ESCORT, 1982, Low 
de- 


FORD, Fairmont, 1979, 
wagon, auto. AM/FM stereo. 
Recent tune-up, new ex- 
haust sys, brakes. Rebuilt 
trans. No rust. $1100/B0 
776-7942 


RESUME NEED 
TYPESETTING ? 
CALL THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX AT 
536- 


FOR FAST, 
INEXPENSIVE, 
QUALITY 
TYPESETTING 


VOLUNTEERS 


INNOVATIVE VOL 
T 
COUNS TRAINING 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DOMESTIC 
1976 DODGE 


control-new auto 

transmission-radiator-alter- 

nator-tires. Completely 

tuned. Body and 

in excellent condition. Runs 
. $1200 or best 

eves-63 1-2689 


1987 CHRYSLER 


FORD FAIRMOUNT, 1978, 
Yellow, automatic, AM/FM, 2 
door, clean. NEEDS MINOR 
WORK, but can be repaired 
at low cost. Best offer gets it, 
a re car to bomb around 
int Call Ron, eves at 
1-532-28 18. 


OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 
1978, 8-cyl with new trans- 
mission, brakes, ball joints 
and steering box. $1850, 
Call 926-8644. 


OLDS, Cutlas 80, GC V8 2d, 
AM/FM, $1000 396-2133 aft 
5. Great winter car. 

OLDS, Starfire, 1978 ps, pb, 
low mi, needs brakes, right 


rear 
good. aft 


PINTO htchbck, 78, blue, 
Auto, snrf, am/fm cass, 
k, great, no 

; Steal at 
. Call 324-2412 after 5. 


PLYMOUTH 81. Sapporo. 
Exc cond, 46K mis, auto, a/c, 
Blaupunkt am/fm cass 
stereo, 4 new . Silver 
w/velour int, $2950. 
327-9414 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 1986 
14K miles, 1 owner, Just like 


new. AM/FM cass deck, rear” 

. full size spare. Call 
after 5 862-7132, $5,000 or 
BO. Box 2194 


PONTIAC,FIERO, 1985 
Texas driven 24K mi black 


or B.O. must sell 868-9730 


W 320i, 1979, ‘ 
sunroof, AC, AM-FM radio 
with tape, biue/ exterior, 
tan interior. . Call 
738-4522. 


FIAT 850 Convertible, 1972, 

runs and 
looks great! Must sell. 83K 
miles. $800 or B.O. 
581-7431, Lynn. 


YUG 


N 


GO 


I AM LOOKING FOR PEOPLE TO JOIN ME 
IN A CLASS-ACTION SUIT AGAINST 
YUGO AMERICA, INC. 


defective engine. 


If you, like me, purchased a Yugo that was among the 
first 200,000 to be shipped here, your car has a 

Yugo will replace it free, but 

will MOT notify you of the defect before it happens. 
They will NOT cover your alternate transportation costs. 
If you, like me, have spent weeks and hundreds of 
dollars while waiting for Yugo to rectify all 
problems, please write: 


Box 6172. 


Boston 02209. 


their 


LAWYERS. take notice! 


New oo Official 
for 8 consecutive 


#1 Volume 
years, including 1986! 


ia quale SLD CHALLENGE: 


Dealer 


ou that | will beat the price 


of any comparable vehicle from any deal- 
er — whether you buy or lease — or you 


get a $1 000 Mastershield Protection 
ackage on their vehicle — © BSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


TAKE 


(See dealer for details) 


OUR PICK: 


NO MONEY DOWN ON LEASE** 


| prices listed below are based on EQUIPPED 
. advertised cars, and all are IN STOCK! 


1987 Colt 4 Dr Sedan 


b 


LEASE 
1987 SHADOW 3-Dr. HATCHBACK 


#3181 


#2887 


#74088 


BUY 
LEASE 
_ 4987 DAKOIA “S” PICKUP TRUCK 


BUY 
$6986 


$4149 


$149x48payments- $71 


$459 


$ 


month 
$159x48 payments. $ 


1987 CHARGER 3-Dr. HATCHBACK 


#3017 


New England's Dodge 
Van Conversion Center 


New SLD Van Conversions in Stock at $4 
Save $3033 over list price of $4 5,04 2. 


Features 109.6” wheelbase, siant six engine, power brakes & steering, halogen hi- 


4987 ARIES STATION WAGON 
$9998", 
| LEAS 


E $159x48payments-= $7 


#14150 


49791 


Delivered 


beams, t glass, 4-sp. overdrive, deluxe wheel covers, 16x30 bay window, 2 hi back 
capt. chairs, snack table, interior paneling & carpet trim, ext. opera lamps, much 


NO MONEY DOWN®, 


(60 months x $199 = $11,940. $250 refundable Over 80 to 
security deposit required. Customer has 


Routed 


Other luxury van conversions avaliable 
upto $25, 000 with comparable savings 
BUY or LEASE a USED CAR now at SLD 


Credit 


choose from’ 
no obligation to purchase at end of lease. ) per j 
Buy or Lease 


NO MONEY DOWN on Lease!** 


Example: 1986 Omni 5-Dr. Haichback 


$99 x 48 payments = $4752 


‘Buy or lease selected used cars. 


‘85 Dodge Aries $4500 


| 


‘86 Chevy IROC Z-28 MUST SEE 


'84 Ford Thunderbird $6900 85 Isuzu Trooper | $7900 
‘84 Chevy Camaro 228 $9600 $6400 
'87 Dodge Shadow $8900 amaro $6900 
Volvo Wagon 4 3 to choose from 
‘ ge $3900 
86 Dodge Convertible $11,900 §> Buick Skyhawk $3900 
Mazda 626 $4400 Suberu GLF $3900 
‘86 Mazda 626 $9800 uick Wagon $5400 
‘83 Mecury Capril $5400 83 Mercury Capri $4900 
'82 Chevy Citation $2600 86 Buick Park Ave. $12,900 85 
'85 Toyota con ~ 
85 Dodge 600 2 Door chooss wom #59600 


'87 Dodge Omni $5600 
'85 Ford Escort $5300 


Over 200 units to choose from! 
Silver Lake Dodge & teasing 


235-6666 


OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 


2861 ‘6 ‘OML NOILOIS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


4 

Quality bookstore seeking Male College Grad: 25+ H 

ste COURIER full time help. Sales and re- Sq. Rim for 10 hrs. Wkly with . 

Hearty, outdoor type be ovine postions available. Disturbed Youth. 

love the urban environs. music helpful. Apply in per- Student Hours e & Leasin 

wind, son at Rizzoli Copley Place. Early AM/Wknd hrs. avail. g 

dogs. We offer good pay and EOE 

full benefit package. Call doing personal care for 

GSHE! 

Now Hiring. All instrument — - 

. filled. North Shore-Area TELE 

management company. MARKETERS 4 

data entry for billing, 

coordinate the in house data Base Salary plus generous k 
Processing system the Bonus Prog earning low we 
controller. Back round ex- Potential of $400-$700 per 

posure to financial systems week. 

helpful. We want someone * Part time/ An time. credit Herb Abramson 

and grow with us. Good public transpor- NO resident 7 — 

benefits. Call 491-4701 ask tation. 

for Art Eckman. Aetna Corp. Represents the best thermal | : i 

175 Brookline St Cambridge window in the business. For 

Assistant to Designer for all in Braintree ask for Tony 

= models, not 

3 

dr, igt blue, 4 cyl, 4 spd man, 

new clutch ass., carb., pnt, 

7632 
part time, full time. Knitting — LEAS" 632 
— — Call 617-384-3515. Ask for -**$225 refundable security deposit required on above leases. 
Mary/ Iv message Customer has no obligation to purchase vehicle at end of lease. 
woodworker for cutting, join- | leases Closed-end A 
ing & finishing. Good salary, RESUMES pendable, must sell. $1000 |: a 
etc. for reliable, efficient, Of Dest Offer. 524-2481. 
quality work. Call 442-6204 
If you like other people, have i 
a creative streak and don’t - 
letters, theses, term p 
99 Mt. Auburn St., ‘Cam. 
bridge - Call 492-7767 
20 hrs. per week. General 
clerical/ word processing | 
duties. Arrange hours as 
tion skills. Begin train 
soon. Mass Drug & 
: info & referral service. Call ! 
445-6999 
immediately. Applicant must | 
be responsible, neat in ap- ASPEN 
pearance and fluent in Eng- ’ 
4 door Special Edition 350 
—— lish and Spanish. interested engine. Bucket seats- | 
various positions available: 
Mrs. Ward. person, wedding cake de- 
THE ART OF C ie Po w/ Brioso pin stripe, ful . 
VERSATION sales help all hours. Cail E BARON loaded, 6 cyi like new 30308 
service. No sales, no SECY? RECEPT vel. int, 4-de sedan 
surveys. We are looking for a int, REI 
select few to by FO GN 
entertaining group dis- liter © auto trans 
comfortable Cam opening for an outgoing 
fice, Good pay end vidual dave week 
time openings. Call during the afternoon. Must —- 
$77-0555 anytime have good clerical and ac- = 
curate skills. ‘ 
ATLAST... ACCOUNTANTS ON CALL ; 
99 High St Boston Mass 
AFUN JOB 02110. 
telegram company based in 426-4400 ‘ : 
the Arlington/Medford area 4 
needs two people who are 
funny, can bra a tune, are 
peopie-oriented, reliable and 
with a good driving record to 
deliver balloons and a song 
dressed in great ery Dis- 
ney styled characters. is 
& tips. General Office 
elp also needed. Cali 
Monkey Business inc. e 
354-5000. 
MANAGER 
Busy dwntwn Car 
w/ lot of potential. BA 
exp. Sales positions aigo 
avail 244-0335 . 
MUSIC 
Small musical Co. 
needs customer service per- 
son at new West Lynn fa- gp 
| | 
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zee 
22 
9 


be a great car (for 


83 


5 
man. $5,500. 242-2216. 


AUDI FOX, 1976, 70,000 
miles, 4-speed, rebuilt en- 
ine, many 


new 

1750/B.0. Call 884-47 

, 1983, 320i, sun-roof, 

ape, 5-speed, alarm 
48K, $9000. 


BMW, 3.0SI, 75, Classic 4dr, 
atmtc, totally rbit, 7k invest, 
great stereo, good cond 
throughout. $5,000. day, 
277-7711 or eves, 789-3648. 


BMW 325E 1984 
41 K, P. sunrf. P. wnd. en 
benzi box, chapman, 
cond. every opt. 
car, “soning $14,500. 
536-1076, lv message for 


BMW, 325E, 84, shw rm 
cond, Del gray/ beige Ithr, 
Clifford remote alarm, 41K 
mi, $15300 or BO, full 
warnty, 267-9172 


BWM 2002 76, 
well nds bdy wk, #31500 oF 
BO. 254-4298 


DATSUN, 280ZX 2+2, 1982, 
5-spd, 56k, t-roof, — 
centri, Z-lock airm, 
loaded. $7500. ‘Nett, 
577-4707. 


MITSUBISHI, Starion turbo 
986, 


MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1983. 
49,000, very good cond. Sil- 
ver, 4-dr, AM/FM $4000 
moving. Must sell. 489-3563. 


NISSAN SENTRA, 83, 2dr, 

, exc cond, no rust, new 
tires & shocks, Jensen 
stereo. $2695, bo. 491-5122 
eves or Iv. mes. 


RENAULT 
| got a company car! So... 
need to sell mine. 1983 auto- 
matic Renault Alliance with a 
mere 41,000 miles. Great car 
all new 's. Call for more 
information, price nego- 

Call 696-6598 even- 


ings, or Iv msg}! 
SCHLEP IN STYLE! Sporty 
Isuzu |-Mark 


81 |-M 

gd cond, w/ stereo 
miles. $2,000. Call 
864-8242 Cambridge 


SCIROCCO, 1977 Gd cond, 
runs well $800/B0. Must sell, 
no reas offer refused. 
479-8724 eve 570-6420 
days. 


44K 
Eric 


SUBARU, gy HB, exc 
cond, 37K, 5-spd, Sunrt, 

Alpine Benzi stereo, Rstprf, 
$5K, Iv mssg 236-8771. 


Eastern Mass. Very 
dable machine. 
232-5153 


KLR-600. Bought new in 


$1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 
collector's item. Showroom 
condition, only 800 
call Mike at 527-2787 


APARTMENTS 


LLSTON, 6 bedroom, 1% 
bath, full kit, lv rm, din rm, off 
st pkng, conven to area 
schools and dwntwn 
busineses. Call Charlies Oc- 
chino wkdays 491-4700, 
ykends 698-0488 


SUBARU DL wagon, a 
WD, 5-spd, excellent 
dition. $7000. Call 639- 1979. 


SUBARU GLF ‘80 tan coupe 
auto, sun, crse, int sticas. 
New bk mf bat bin! $1950. 


Call Rob at 262-1 

TOYOTA, ‘76, lift- Boek, 
5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 
brwn, 1 owner, ail 


some dents. $700 or b.o. 
782-2970. 


tEAL ESTATE 


BOSTON, Bay Vil., sm 
ibdrm, hrd wd firs, 


ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 
969-3453 


Park Drive, 
br, park view. $650/mo. No a 
"524-2263 after 5. 


BRIGHTON, 4 BDRM HSE 
private 


facilities. Asking $1450. Stu- 
dents ok. HANCOCK RE 
266-7400 


JAMAICA PLAIN, mod 
grdn d/d, nr 

eo sec off st pkng, 
$600+ utils, avail omen 
354-6998 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3br hw firs, 
$800 


cab kit, mod bath. no 
fee. 661-0136. 
UVUHCHESTER, Lrge, 6rm, 
3rd fir apt. in Meeting 


Hill area. Lots of nat. wd, 
front & back prches. 
$650.+utils. 282-3624 


DORCHESTER, Nice mod- 
ern ig 1,2 & 3 bdrm apts, 4-6 
rooms, all in nice 

Avail- 


“immed. R&R Re 


Near T & U Mass. 3 rm apt 
$425 inc utils. 259-1554 


TOYOTA Cargo Van, —_ 
Am/Fm stereo cassette with 


scan, dual air, overdrive, 
18,000 mi, 4-cyl. $10,000 
negot. 233-3893. 


TOYOTA Celica GTS, 1982, 


DATSUN B210, 1978, 4-spd, 
4-dr, new tr. , OX- 
haust $900/B.0. 
277-2704. 


HONDA, Civic hatchback, 
‘81, a/c, AM/FM, 5 
excellent 

Call 489-4774 

MASERATI, BITURBO 425, 
86, 9K mi, mint cond, $24900 
replacement vaiue 
Dan 273-6709 D, 969-8639 N 


4dr, 5 spd, 65k 
judy, 698-0000 after Spm 


sid 

or bo 492-7403 bef. 10pm 

VOLVO 244DL 1976 64,000, 
Must 


MAZDA GLC, 1978, pp 
sun, AM/FM 80K $500 
527-0504 


MAZDA RX-7 1979 for sale. 
Original is back!! Excel 


shape, white, sunrf. 
$2900/BO leave msg 
424-6386. 


MAZDA 1983 vry 


ownr, 


sys, 
738-1337, W 870-8596 


MERCEDES 280S 1968, 
Runs and looks , auto, 
ps, pw, $1200. 2 7 


MG, GT 1972. Good 


Corvettes, 
Jaguars, Jeep 
Grand 
Wagoneers, 
Passenger Vans, 
Cadillac Lincolr 
Sedans and 
several budget 
cars also. 


Low, low 
rates, Call 


Longwood 


runs 
akes, good Car, 
$800. 641-4204. 

vw . ‘78, last conv 
model. Michelin tires, low 
mileage, mint condition. 
white. 742-1851. Even. 
ings 723-5788. Ask 
Frank. 


VW KARMANN GIA, 1974, 
convertible, excellent con- 
dition, lo miles. $3000 or b.o. 
Call 266-5160 eves, Bill. 


VW RABBIT, 1977 2dr 4spd 
nu brks, nu exhaust, runs 
exc, very $900 or 
B.O. 245-1853 Iv msg 


VW RABBIT 1979 
Good condition, depen- 
dable, 4-spd, IK, 2-dr., 


Call Claire days 
1. 


VW RABBIT, 1981, 71K (en- 
gine w/35K) new clutch, 
shocks, brakes, fuel 


and muffler. Ex cond 
or B.O. 783-2350. 
VW, SUPERBEATLE, 
pow mntnd 

in very cond. 
965-6616 before 10pm. 


DATSUN 200-SX ’80 
Red, 2-dr, hrd-top 
AC, stereo, 

tune-up. Very 
060 (or 


cond. Orig. owner. $2, 
b/o). Call 739-5181 or 
566-7 134. 


DATSUN 280ZX 2+2, 1980, 
loaded 


snows. $4,500/b.o. 
440-4285 day, 481-5045 


eves. 
TOYOTA Corolla, 1976, 92K 


terior, 


Call before 10PM 7231658. 


CYCLES 
1981 SUZUKI GSL 
13000 miles $700 needs 


BROOKLINE, 
corner 3bdrm to 
firs, 


skyine views, ‘bdrm 

w/ dk, off st pkng, d/d, 
appincs, w/d hkup, incids ht. 
$900/ mo, 383-2849 Iv mssg 


mother looking for 
jar or S female to look for 
apt. together or will share 


CAMBRIDGE E., New 1bdrm 
condo w/indoor prk 
immed. $700/mo. 
eves. 


gas ht, ‘off st pkng, 2fam 


ht not inc, avail 11/1/87, 
$475/ mo w/ sec. Call eves 
246-1144 


BRIGHTON, Beaut 2-3 bdrm 
4th fir of 2-fam, new kit & 
bth. Extras. $1000. 

Call 787-2335. 


DORCHESTER, 2bdrm ig 
kitch, walk to T & stores, 
$625/mo htd 265-1256 


DORCHESTER, 2bdrm, 
hdwd firs, t, nr 
area, $ 50/ mo, 
25-4860 


BRIGHTON, Studio $495; 1 
bdrm $595; 2 bdrm. $775; all 
avail now; 3 bdrm. avail. for 
pA $1075. Resevoir RE 
2 


CHELSEA-WATERFRONT, 

tbr, 

hdwd firs, exp. deck. 
$625+, 864-9108, No too. 


no utils, 666-0520 no fee 


REVERE NRT SEA 
Sunny 2bdrm. 


gleami firs, huge 
$625 htd. No fee! 
868-0708. 


ROSLINDALE, Walk to 
comm. rail and Arbrtm. Lg, 
clean, 2br in owner occ. res. 
$700+ utils, no pets. 
-4780. Avail now. 


LOW MOVE-IN 

All new luxury 
just 10 mins. to downtown, 
several 2-3 bdrms., featu 
altra mod. eat-in-kits., d&d, 
gleaming hdwd. firs., 
spacious lay-outs, sunny 


bays, extra closets, decks, 
laundry, units must be seen, 
'00-$900. 


some no fee, $7! Call 
for showings. 
BOSTON REALTY 
GROUP 
267-2666 


oc MOovERS 


skillful (skil’ fal) — adj. 


1) using one’s knowledge effectively and readily in 
execution or performance. 


442-2450 


Estimates by phone 


References available 
MPDU #26945 
ALLSTON, Dynamite BACK BAY, ‘ON 2bdrm 
renov sunny studio CAMBRIDGE, Nr Inman Sq., tmty Vict Pret yd, 
Susan, 783-32 or lined St., parquet firs, $525 Beaut renov ibdrm, hdwd Indry, nr T $1050 965-3095 
2 ’ htd. HANCOCK RE firs, new appl, great light, 
266-7400 avail 1. /mo. No BACK BAY, Charming, 
ARLINGTON, spac Vict fee. Call 354-7223 before sunny 1 bdrm on 6th fir of 
twnhse, 4+ bdrm, 1% bths GAM, after 7PM and wknds. elegant Ave bidg, hrd 
new kit, wk to 4 irs, renov 
wndws, "NO FEE ‘$11 
ARLINGTON, swim, sail & | 275-2536 
from Park: Available CAMBRIDGE, Somerville In, BACK BAY, 
$1000 hted, call vers & Stein “Re Unique Sbérm apt. laundry, Pkg. 
648-56 light, vry snny, trees, | $1100/mo. inc. ht 
BACK BAY, St. Botolph area. spacious, nr T, prkng. 
BACK BAY; Beacon St. 2 rm Can BACK BAY, 
4 266-7: wd firs, frpi, mod 
BACK BAY, Sunny, Bescon $1200/mo. Ex 
$675. BACK BAY BAY. tet adi 
BAY, Comm Ave. 
Spec 2 bdrm $908. laundry. cal 
2 BACK BAY, Living dosen't 
bdrm $950; 4 bdrm $1 get any U than this 
BACK BAY, 2bdrm ovrikg mag. level 
," spac. occupies renov., hrd wd 
BACK BAY, 3 bdrm unfurnished. inci. ht, 
apartments 
Please contact Foster & 
ideal for the young professional. Fosrel 
Se. ad, sunny Quiet, efficient complex within 
walking distance to a beautiful 262-4200 
lake offering boating, swimming 
BACK BAY, So End, renov 2 ’ BACK BAY, Fenway. Spac 1 
BACK BAY, So End, Apt. features wall-to-wall Ss 
ings, $850 ail No tos. carpeting, air conditioning and all area! berm 
oak 
COPLEY sa.assoc. '| appliances with ample private Great Kit leund, $860 
266-3692 parking. JAMAICA PLAIN, Person- 
sunny 
ATTENTIONITHE | CONvenient to Routes 95, 295 and Pond and 
DEADLINE FOR 495 and town train. seine nasi, 
PLACING L in at $465 Call: renov Victoran 2 bdrm, tur- 
CLASSIFIED ADS eases begin a Vall: reed sparkling geen 
is AT The Mea dows yantd PLEASANT RE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
/D, 4 
Avail now. $1300. Owner, 
237-8841. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Fantastic 
rvtn, Sbdrm/2bath duplex 
w/Old World charm. Move in 
11/1. $1500. r.e. 783-5591. 


17-29 Lakeshore Drive (Rt. 1) 
North Attleboro, MA 
(617) 699-6731 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Sunny 
Sooeaene. 1, 2 or 3 bdrms. 
75-$700+. Prkng, nr T & 
stores. Also sublet until Dec. 
negot. 524-7390. No Fee. 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq., 
min to red-line, conv. 
Tufts, ist fir, 4 tng 
$650+utils. 862-1841. 


SOMERVILLE, Nr Inman Sq 

& T. 2BR/ir/k/b hdwd firs, 
/dryer, yard, quiet 

nbhood $800/mo 625-2151 


SOMERVILLE, Hill, 
2bdrm Vict, lead free, 

renov, w/d, d/d, mod . 
mod tile bth, marble frpl, off 

st pkng, close to buses, quiet 


APTS. WANTED 


ORPHAN IN BOSTON | 
Professional F seeki 
and a place to live on 
Hill and Back Bay. Bargains 
welcome, but no 
cockroaches please! Karen 
491-3406 lv msg. 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 
CAMBRIDGE, 


fice/studio/parttime live-in. 
Convenient, pleasant nego- 
tiable rent 354-4274 


WATERFRONT, 2 seperate 
overlooking Harbor 
in 


is 2 rm historical restored 

tow boat wheelhouse with 

captain sea cabin, both over- 

look marina and boats, park- 

ing. $350/ea monthly. 
569-5212 


CONDO- 
MINIUMS 


$69,000 


1-2 BR CONDOS 
DORCHESTER, nr Jones 
Hill, Mass Ave, attr mod 


newly renov brick. 
financ avail, 288-5219 
ARLINGTON 


Sunny duplex condo. 1 

bedroom, 1'baths. Modern 

kitchen with dishwasher and 
. Cathedral 

Heated garage. On 

$134.9K. Principles. 

643-5581 Leave message. 


BOSTON 
CONDO SEARCH 


ASSOCIATES 
BUYER/SELLER/INVESTOR 


seperate 

entrance. Large living 
room/dining room, kitchen 
with pass thru, 2-3 bdrms, 
ing full finished third 
, laundry closet, 
and deeded age 


$199, 


Shelters, itd, 864-3132 
CAMBRIDGE STARTER 


Located near Central Sq. 
convenient to the red line, an 
currently 


i 
28s 


DORCHESTER, tbdrm 
condo, new construct, close 
to JFK T. $550. 825-0239. 


FENWAY CONDO 
2bdrm, 2 


condo? about 
50 


bdrm oceanview home 
sks same 777-9095 or 
356-7511 


stu alcove 
recently re- 


PARK DR, 
(small 1 bdrm 
for 


nov, good for 2 people, 

incl ht/hw. No fee. 492-3421 
PROVINCETOWN, by owner 
2 units Captain Jacks Wharf, 
financing avail 888-2435 


SOUTH END, 2 bdrm twnhse 
$340,000. 1 bdrm condos 
from $162,500 to $212,500. 
CON . COPA 


RE 341-1971 


SOUTH END 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


CAMBRIDGE, 


two-owner occupants. 
Rent controlled. $239,000. 


URBAN SHELTERS, 
LTD 
864-3132 
GOVERNMENT HOMES 
. Delin- 


for current repo list. 
MARBLEHEAD, 7 rm Con- 


$, twnhse style 
small tot. $259K. 631-7042 
ET ISLAND 
dered 


pnp you ever consi 
the possibility of —. a 
summer home, while making 
invest- 


HOUSEMATES 


LINGTON, 1F/2M sk 

Ig hse w/lake view. w/d, 2 
frpics, rm+ shrd of- 
fice/studio, 3 baths, 2 kits, 
no smkng. $460+. 
641-2474. 

ARLINGTON, 1F 3M sk F for 
coop hse, nr Mon park shr 
meals & fun, no smkrs/ pets, 
$260+, 646-8362 


ARLINGTON, 1M/1F 36+ 
seek M/F 


M/F for 2bdrm ‘% hse. 


735-7534 N 646-1474. 
ARLINGTON, 2M 1F sk resp 
F to shr frndly hsehid nr red 
line, no smk/ pets, $271+ 
utils, 646-6201 


ARLINGTON, Congenial 

of 4 sks non-smkr 28+. 
food/chores in comf hme 

nr T. Reasonable rent. 
646-5157, 6-10PM. 


ARLINGTON/MED, 1F, 1M, 
sk 1 M/F 25+ tor 
w/D, A/C, 
pets/smkg $325+ 488-5104 


ARLINGTON, M or F mid 
20's, to shr nice 3 bdrm apt 
nr Camb/Mass Ave, w/ 2 M's 


ARL, M or F 25+ resp, non- 
smk hsemate wntd for beaut, 
sunny 2bdrm dup, dshwsh, 
w/d. $340+. 643-0264 


BACK BAY - 
wanted to share studio 

smoke. Cail (914) 229-8490, 
ask for Michelle. 


BELMONT, 28+ for lovely, 


BELMONT, F to share 5 rm 
apt in hse. Res area nr bus to 


729-6428 


BEVERLY, Shr 7rm hse. 1F 
25+, priv bdrm & bath, no 
smkng or pets, w/d, 

pare, & train. $400 


Ed after 5 or 
927-8130. 
BRIGHTON CTR., Socially 
female for 
apt. 
$250+. Angela, 783-0953. 


BRIGHTON, 
2nd fir of 2 fam hse. Garden, 
w/d, quiet st, nr ‘T, center, 
stores, Y, sk frndly 
or drugs. $375+ 782-1690 

BRIGHTON, M 27+ share in- 


snny, ing. Avail 
now or 11/1, $425+, 
9555 


inci. utils. Nr T. 731-0014. 
BROOKLINE, Skng 2 for 
5bdrm Cool avail 


- 73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- 
: mobile twin carbs, recently 
aged winters, 15K mi, only miles, 
S16000 negot, 734-9738" By each. 277-1909 eves, yours. Call after 6:00. — 
E original owner, just never 350-0030 work 396-0989. a. | 
snowed enough in South CAMBRIDGE, 1 bdrm, new mm SOMERVILLE, Camb line , _renov, hdwd firs, 
os — —_ tile, K&B, near yen & 5rms 2bdrm, mod kit & bth, min to Porter T avail immed 
— = a M.1.T., washer/d, NO nat wdwk, avail 10/15, $850 625-3822 
or BO Call after 4 gard rm, Pe eee, - 
AUDI 40008 1882. ex cond, 800. miles, Brand FOR SALE 
miles, serv recds, $2700 or $1200. 1985 Kawasaki pam mam CHELSEA, 3rms, Ig apt, from Harvard Sq. Live here, 
BO646-7737 aft 6pm mod, w/w, vry cin, nice and collect rent in this sunny 
March ‘86. Liquid cooled. new 4 unit building. Large, sunny 
yard with flower and 
— vegetable gardens. Needs 
$18,500. Extra features. work, but located in a rapidly 
603-898-8348. appreciating area. Excellent 
AUDI 5000S, 82, 54,000k, 
ee. st nr park, ideal for couple w/ 
= ee REAL child. $850. Avail Nov 1, 
— quent tax property. 
B Repossesions. Call 
A — 805-687-6000. Ext. GH-1953 ; 
265-0440 
temporary w/water views, 3 
a ment? If you're interested, 
call John Macleod at : 
— 
Broker. 
° 
= 00 00="0 = 
modern 1 rm building with 
new tires, exhaust, shocks, 
60000 mi. Nice shape: 5200 
or B.O. 665-2897. 
Share food, some meals. No 
smk;s, kids, or pets, 
Avail now. 646-7708 or 
sell fast. $1000 or BO. 643-2756. 
: 267-6538 ARLINGTON, 1M sk 25+ : 
VOLVO, 245 wagon, 19 prot 
4cyl, 4spd od, ana ome —_Fpice, hdwd firs, porch, cat. 
; recent new parts, clutch, ex- 
haust, struts, shocks, brake : 
rotors and more , very little , 
: rust, $2200 or BO, call aft 
— 6pm 986-4259 
miles, 5 spd, no rust, snrf, 
ranty-6/89. $4,500 or b.o. 
523-6138, Chariie. Why look any further? Leave 
it to us. Let us save you the = 
— — up to making and saving 
: 523-5446 $367+ No smkr or pets 
Near Inman 641-4904 lv msg 
— . New construction- two 
Peppy! Ex shpe, orig j 
sunrf, AM/FM grey, tri-level condos. Big, pretty 
— 
new clutch, new shocks, Nice ur 
$1,000. Can be seen in New- $2 1 5,000 Urban 
condition. $1000 firm. ton. 
nr T on quiet st, w/frpl, hdwd 
CONDO! Why rent when you firs; no cigs/ pets. 484-3529. i 
Camb. Sunny, appl. ‘wash, 
ingrestoration and renova- » cat/ no smoke/ prof. 
SUMMER 3, tion. Take several steps 378% em 
down via private entrance to 
Al J TO this one bedroom condo with 
500 + sq. ft., modern bath 
pam ee and eat in kitchen, new 
RENTALS 
$69,000. ~~ drive by 6 
Norfolk St. and call Re- 
source Capital Group at 
Sports cars & 491-8315. CAMBRIDGE : 
NEAR BELMONT LINE and 
FRESH POND- two lovely 
specialty cars | 
on quiet 
Each su 
deck each 
and vacations | 
pes 
93 for parts, $260 or BO, cal Pycoy Be dep-coop Vict hse w/ 5W & : 
VANS & a private showing 
TRUCKS 
CHEVY VAN 81, 6 cylinder. 3bdrm 
atmtc, stereo/cas, cust. in- — — $367/mo call Mike 284-2280 
«queen size bed. avail immed 
$3,500 or b.o. 641-1602 or 
DODGE RAM 50, 1985 white condition. Top floor, Pref indep M 24-30. $300 q 
w/ bik stripes, 20K mi, must looking park. 1,088 sq ft. inc) all, 782-6511/ 783-1228 
sell before Oct 1, $5300 or $160,000. 628-8354 quale 4 
BO, 542-1902 Tina BROOKLINE, 2 prof F 29+ sk 
IPSWICH. Looking for a 3rd for Ig 3bdrm apt nr Coll 
PICK-UP IN TO’ 
certifiably chrmg tn sk 
30+ semi-coop semi-erudite 
sny grdn no smk/pets. $375 : 
starter 2 free full face _ 
hetmets and cover 277-0287 non emkr. We ere SGM, 
Bill or Scott intell $300+ Ben 
1983 Suzuki Sil- 739-2412 
ver on black, two-tone paint, BROOKLINE sks feminist 
¢ super twin tires, shaft drive. woman 30+ w/sense of 
4 Excellent condition, 15,000 humor. Bdrm & spacious 
Leasing. tere study area. Lge yard, pkg, 
rack, backrest, soft near T. Prefer 2 yr committ- 
bags, and plexi-faring. Fast, ment. No-smkg or pets. $400 
738-0044 comfortable, sharp bike. FS incl all. 232-4630 bef 9 pm. 
MEDFORD, Gorgeous 6-rms square foot 1% bath 
pa re AS, 75 in 2-fam, fully renov, mdrn kt condo. No income verifi- 3F & cat sk F 30+ for indep, 
| fonda 550 $500 204-4451 & bth, nr Tufts, 7. 395-8548, cation call Johnathan at holistic hse. Bk yd, frpl, no 
721-5946. no fee , 266-7555 smkrs, $187.50+, 576-3337 


REAL ESTATE 


CAMBRIDGE, House needs MEDFORD, W shr handsome ALLSTON-2 roommates rmt F shr apt. MusT 
F housemate avail now. 3M, hse w/2 kits & baths, yd, wanted M or F $233mo ist Yd, no smk, wash & dry, cat, © BOSTON, JAM PLAIN, 
1F sks 2F. 354-3153. Ay nr shops, river, on T. floor Sbdrm apt spacious storage, gd nmbrhd. Brookline Village area, Mod, 
300-$350 incl ht/hw. and no utilities call eves § $375/mo.+ utils. 643-2622 2bdrm apts. Pond view. Nr T, 
CAMBRIDGE, SF sk F26+ Mosely, 483-3348, eves, 254-8419 ask for Tony or Al- _— eve. etc. $425 ea unfurn & 
pay/etral ht resp. shr wknds. lison Available May 1 turn +utils., 
/fem pol, humor, warmth, ALLSTON, 
MEDFORD, nr Tufts, T, Brighton, 1F own 
meals in semi-coop home. bdrm 25-35 In conv apt nr GET BOSTON, M or F to shr won- 
more ASAP. 3br, wshr EZpkg reen Line pets derful 2bdrm apt. w/ violinist 
$210+ 740. $300. Tom 305-1719 10AM '50/mo. inci all utils. Mark EDUCATED = and N cat, renov, ig 
. or Michele. 731-1217. Want to learn a rms, light, view. Pau 
METHUEN, GWM for sparkl- foreign 739-1448 Iv mssg 
CAMBRIDGE, seek M, F, ing condo, furn, prvte ALLSTON, Coop sks 1 non- language, how to draw, how 
cpls interested in a + utils. | smkng M to share house to write screenplays? 


non-rigid co-op living 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVLLE 
LINE, F/M 28+, Avail 9/1 


nr Porter Sq, 
No pets/ smkng. Scott 
/ 628-6380 


bedroom, $375 + 
682-7755 

NO. CAMB./ ARLINGTON, 

F non-smk, prof or wkng. to 
share w/3 others. On tree- 
lined st., d/d, w/d, heat incl., 
no-pkng on T, no more pets. 
$400+ util 646-7482. 


NEWTON CORNER, M/F 
25+ for dpix, nr T, quiet, vy 
Desire a financially 


w/2M, 3F. Share meals. Nov. 
1. $225. 782-9348. 


ALLSTON, F roommate 


F sks non-smok F 
rmmte 24+ for apt. nr T, 
stores. $270/mo inci ht. 
254-5673, Susan. 


CAMBRIDGE-SOM- 
MERVILLE, 3F, & 3M (25-51) 
M for friendly non- 


Must like pets (no more 


Prkng 
pike. 6383.33. 969-5182. 


NEWTON, Wntd 3 an 
mature, resp, 
LY non smkr pref for 


friendly hsehold on 
indry Avail 11/1 $180+ 


NORWOOD, Single prof. 
mother resp. rmt 
22+ F to hme. $350/ 
incl. all utils, 769-5910. 


ROSLINDALE, M/F to shr 12 
rm. Vict. on Metropolitan 
Hill. Lge rms, fenced 


dogs.) Call 697-3050, 8-11 beau. space. $260+. 
PM. 327-5390 
DEDHAM, Wholistic co-op, ROSLINDALE, M/F to shr 12 
semi veg, non rm. Vict. on Metropolitan 
smok profs, newly renv vict. ‘Hill. rms, fenced 
nat enviro $300+ 326-8391 beau. space. $280+. 
or 326-5371. 327- 
DORCHESTER, Lg studio SHARON, beaut hse, quiet 
w/sep kitch & bathin Victhm area, furn rm, w/d. 3 
nT, inci util non smkg nonsmkr, prof. $350+ 
SOMERVILLE, Davis 
ATTENTION! another one. 25+. 
THE DEADLINE FOR 11/1. 623-8585. 
RENEWING ALL SOMERVILLE, Dav Sq, M/F 
GUARANTEED 28+ prof to = oy vet 
CLASSIFIED ADS IS quiet, sny, pkng, yd, w/d, 
$450/ mo+, Andrew 
NOON. 


FRAMINGHAM, M/P to shr 

4bdrm ranch off Grove St. Lg 
yrd, d/w, w/d. $340+. 

327-5390 or 877-9629. 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq., 
3M/ 1F (aged 25-40) sk 1F for 
small sunny, quiet room in 
spacious house. Share food, 
chores. $250+. 666-0355. 


FRAMINGHAM/ SOUTH- 
BORO, affiuent responsible 
‘of male 40+ seeks like 
fe to share house of 
choice, for 12/1 occupancy, 
Strictly business. Ross 
485-4921 after 6, weekdays. 


NOVI, 
need mature reasonable 
QUIET housemate. 


$250/motutils. Call 
576-2286 Rich or Matt. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3F 2M sk 1 
for 11rm Vict w/ frpis, yd, & 
maid, nr Arb, pond& T, $325 
incids all no pets, cigs. 
524-3412 avail Nov 

JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M/F sk 


prof F hse, beaut 
hse and location. Call 
522-6462 Iv mssg. 


KILLINGTON, VT. Resp M/F 
to shr comfrb ski hse. $520 
winter season. 327-1567, 
742-4288, 782-7323 


LAWR, nice nbrhd, mature 
rmte for polite 4 BR hs. nr 
495. No smoke, cats, 
phobes, $300/mo. 975-2561 


LEXINGTON,: 2M, 1F sk 1F 
ages 29-37) to coop 
nr Rte 2. No no 


pets. $275+. Av. 10/1. 
before 10PM, 862-6142. 


LEXINGTON, 2M’s skng M/F 


26+ to shr 4 bdrm 2 bath 
hse. Dishwasher, pkg, frpic, 
no smkrs no pets. $313+ 
utils 861-0235 or 863-1521 


LEXINGTON, 3 active folks 
sk compatible 4th for spac 
hse/yd. w/d, semi-ind. No 
smk/pets. $275+. 862-8712. 
Looking for a GIG? Look 
for a musician? See G 
category in Music & the Arts 
classified department. 


LOWELL, prof GWM, non- 
smkr seeks same to share 6 
rm ranch, di , Close to 
495, 93, 3. No pets. $400/mo 
utilities incl. Write to PO Box 
174 Dracut MA 01826 


MALDEN, M wants to shr 


cded, on bus line, 322-9374 


MARSHFIELD, one wrkng M 
to shr ig hse beside ocean w/ 


same. Priv, cin, no 
$350+ utils, 


1M, 
seek 


yard, 
den. Semi-coop close to T. 
$291+utils. 391-4554. 


MEDFORD, 30+ M/F de- 
sired. Vict. coop house, shr 
meais and equity. Beaut. yd., 
conv. to T and take. 


WALTHAM, Femaie only, lib- 
eral & open-minded, Bi ok to 
share 6rm-2bath house. 
$275-350+ ‘% util. 893-6665. 


WATERTOWN, 1 needed for 
Rous sunny room in ind 4BR 
se w/ 2F, 1M & cat. Nr T, 
soft music. No smk/ no pets 
$310+ 924-3712 


WATERTOWN, 2rmmts wntd 
to shr beau 7rm hse, lots of 
space, sunroom & deck, 2% 
bth, new kit, off st prkng, 
an foc, w/d, no smkng. 
25-500+. 924-6929. 

WATERTOWN, Bel, F to shr 
Sbdrm hse w/3M 1F. 2bths, 
2prchs, frpl, prkg, nonsmk. 
$265. 254-5524 9-11PM. 

WATERTOWN, hsmte 27+ 
wntd to shr ig hse nr Trans, 
wooded yd, w/d, frpic, 
prkng. $366+. 924-262. 


WELLESLEY, Furnished 
room in Irg hse, shr kit/bath, 


ALLSTON, M 28+ non- 
smoker to apt 
w/2F, 1M. $255+utils. 
787-5423. 


ALLSTON, rm avail in 4bdrm 
.75+ % utils, 
to T, laundry, grocery 
Doug 


254-8731 


You can find listings for all 
this and more in the ex- 
panded Education section of 
the Phoenix Classifieds 


BACK BAY, 1F wntd to shr 
3bdrm apt on 

w/2M. $400/mo. Avail 11/1. 
266-5231, after 6PM. 

BACK BAY, 2 bdrm, $450 


BACKBAY, Marlborough St, 
F sks F non smkr to shr — 
but spac. 2bdrm. $600 inci 
ht/hw. 536-4699. 
BACKBAY, Mariborough st. 

for ole ant vy ig 

/F for it vry 

x. » hdwd 

firs, W/D, 2 frpics Paul 
371-1717 M-Thurs 12-9PM 


BROCKTON, GWM 


prof sks nsmoker to share 
bdrm house qui 

includes w/d, $375 + 
“% utils. ask for 
Chris 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, F 
23+ wanted to share 

2-fir, 4bdrm apt. with 2M, 3 
Yard, porch. No pets. $240+. 
232-8358. 


BROCKTON, M/F to shr 6rm 
apt on busline nr cntr of 
town. Must have steady 
job/be resp. $187.50+ ‘% 
utils. 783-4521 Iv. msg. 


BROCKTON, M/F to shr 6rm 
apt on busline nr cntr of 


town. Must have steady 
utils. 479- Iv. msg. 


$300+ Call 
782-9128. (eves after 9) 
338-3264 (days). 
BRIGHTON, F non-smkr for 
4bdrm in dpix nr T, 2M, 1F, 
25+. _— Avail Nov 1. 
254-451 


F seeks 2F for 
Non-smoker, no pets. 
3200, incl utils. Avail 
731-6581 evenings only. 
to shr 4bdrm apt w/3F. 


Quiet, safe, prkng on/off st, 
nr T. $275+. 11/1. 254-9114. 
BRIGHTON, M/F 28+ to shr 
2bdrm ist fir 2 fam hse. 
$350+, call 782-2952 Iv 
mssg 


BROOKLINE, 25+ for ig 8r 
- w/3F, my: frpic, nr T. 


BROOKLINE, 2F, 1M seek M 
25+ for friendly, indep. 
apt. No 


Coolidge 
pets or cigs. 232-1099. 
BROOKLINE, 2M 29+ sk 1 


3bdrm apt nr T. Avail 11/1. 
No smk/pets. $393+. 
734-0060. 


BROOKLINE, 2 prof F+ kitty 
sk M/F prof or 
bdrm 


Do all roommate referral agencies have 
‘over 500 people seeking roommates, use 
computers to prescreen listings for you, 
update their files on a frequent basis, 
require references and back you up if you 

and your roommate do not get along 


the roommate 
i connection’ 


New England’s largest referral network 


Recorded Information — 262-4679 
By appointment 

1469 Beacon St. ——as 52 JFK Street 

Coolidge Corner jay Harvard Square 

©the roommate connection 
S+ BACKBAY, 2F/M 28+ toshr BRIGHTON, M, non-smkr, BROOKLINE, Beacon St., 
wkg prof no, drugs, booze, " gigantic 3BR condo 20+ to share 2bdrm apt. Prof to share 3 bdrm new 
smkg. Stable. domestic owner age 35. Con- Sunny, hdwd firs. On bus. lux. condo. Central. ac, sec. 
respon. Gd d rat , Prof lifestyle, prefer 787 4 alarm.,terr, indry. Non- 
pets for lease apt w/ 1F & to share food. No pets. De- smkr. $550+ util. 232-0155, 
M (older) own rm + st posit req'd. $325./$425. incl! BRIGHTON/ NEWTON, F, 
shr all else $265/mo + ht. 267-3460 leave message. 30, seeks F for large 2bdrm BROOKLINE, Brighton, 2M, 
util/ht/sec dep no party apt. Free parking. Must be 1F sk M/F 24+ for friendly 
people please call after BACKBAY/FENWAY, M 23 employed, non-smoker, no apt. in hse. $360/mo inci 
830pm ONLY. Avail. now stdnt, sks F rmmt, cin quiet pets, utils, w/d, porch. No cigs. 
254-0506. reap. apt. Rent $340+utils. Call Vir- 734-4263. 
r 338- 
ARLINGTON, Cambridge, F $250/me inci An- 1444 GROOKLINE/BRIGHTON, 
25+ to share ig sunny apt. = grew 2 M/F to share a beautiful 2BR 
Yard, condo with prking, mod. kit. 


w/couple+dog. 
w/d, oar 

75+utils. No more 
641-4429. 


ARLINGTON, Country water- 
front condo, 1 F sks same to 


prkng, nr 128/9. No 
refs. $110/wk. shr 28+. Min, furnishings 
235-4361. . 5486. 
WELLESLEY, resp rmmts bus to T. 
wanted for indep household, Your room is dark. Apt. is 
2 bdrms avail in 5 bdrm big. We're 21 and smoke. 
house, near Rte 9 & 128.  $333+utlls. 641-4395. 
$175 + utils. Cali ARLINGTON, Prot F 28+ to 
235-86 10/Lewis at 881-6654 nr T non smkr, yd, 
WEST NEWTON, quiet $375+ 

. 1 M/F hsmt 3 


bsemnt, ex 
T 128, 969-8342 till 
1 


WESTWOOD, Non smkg 


home 
cleaning service ref req 
329-3042 eves 
PARKING 
SPACES 
sa. 
5 mins. from 
"prudential Ctr. 


/mo. Call 236-7821, 


HARVARD SQUARE, park- 
ing space. Convenient. 
$100/mo. 1-545-3282 


ROOMMATES 


sk JLF 25+ for i 


near T & shops, ht/hw 
$190/mo. No = $400. No cig. 783-7113 
MELROSE, Hghinds, lg % ALLSTON, 2 rms avail 
$4081, 685-2489. 26-32 non-smkrs. 797-4315. 


to share? 
WE OFFER 
OVER TWICE 
AS MANY 
APARTMENTS 
AS THE 
OTHER 
SERVICES FOR 
ONLY $20. 


All of Boston 
& its suburbs 
Please call 
266-3636 
755 Boylston 


(Copley Sq.) 


BACK BAY, M/F for spec- 
tacular 3 bdrm penthouse 
D/D, W/D, prvt rf dck, hdwd 
firs, tenant at will $570+ utils 
call 437-9610 


BEACON HILL, 2 bdrm apt 
to share w M/F, sense of art 


humor w/ seriousness. 
incl util. 723-7269 
BEACON HILL, Rm avail im- 


Call 723-2077. 
BELMONT, Four seek 
eless petiess 


te nonsmk F 25+ 
3bdrm apt, huge 


BELM ONT, rmt for 4.5rm 


dpix 200+. | am 36, M, smkr, 
MH m into Jazz. Aviv 
11/1 to 26+. 484-1750. 


BOSTON, Busy M sks M/F 
for priv bdrm, bath, in So. 


End in ex for 
nr T, pkg avail. oo refs 
asked and given. 423-6795 


BOSTON, GWM for S.E. 


bus route, on/off st prkg, 
$425 inc utils, 783-5966 


BRIGHTON, F 30+ for 


2bdrm apt. in hse. 
$425+utils. 11/1. Call Alison, 
783-2898. Prkng, nr T. 


BRIGHTON, non smkng F 
wntd to shr 3br 2 bth condo 
in Town Estates. pool, nr T. 
$417/mo+ elec. 787-9505. 


BRIGHTON, nr Clev. crcle & 
all Green lines. 2 prof M's sk 
rmmte. No smkrs & pets. 
$300+ ut. 738-9058. 
BRIGHTON, nr Newton Crnr, 
Ist fir of 2 fam, quiet st, 
$400+ utils, spac, clean, 
787-2041 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq., F, 31, 


Must like . No cats, 
$350+. Avail 10/1. 


83-0743. Lve message. 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq, 1M, 1F 
sk 1 prof M/F nonsmkr to shr 


254-5107. 


BRIGHTON, Prof M 36, sks 
prot M/F 28+ fr beaut 2bdrm 
condo. W/D, nr Newton Crn, 
prkng. $425. Ted, 254-6046. 


BRIGHTON, Resp F 22-25 to 
shr sunny 2bdrm in 2-fam. 
Lg bdrm, liv rm, din rm, E-l- 
K, prkng, hdwd firs. 

o.k. No drugs. On T. Nr Pike. 
Safe nhbhd. 787-48 16. 


hse, 
2 car drvwy w/priv yrd, 
$450+. 782-5645 Iv msg 
BRIGHTON, sk F rmmte 22+ 
for beaut. 2br apt. nr T. Avail 
now. utils htd. 
247-4936. 


BRIGHTON, Warm, 


same for Ivly apt. $325. 
Pis lv mssg, 730-3700, x659. 


ATTENTION! 


& bath, eat-in kit., hdwd., 
deck, near pub. trans. $450. 
heated. Avail 11/1. Call 
739-1818 


CAMBRIDGE, 22 yr old F 


apt, bid mint cond, 
pkng, + and worth it. 
661-1156 or 235-0529 Iv 
mssg 

CAMBRIDGE, 2F ikng for 3rd 
rmmt M or F, 
Sunny apt. 
$330utils. ie. or 


10/15. 497-6328. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2F sk 3rd 25+ 
for 3 bdrm $287.50+/mo 10 
mins to Hrvd Sq 354-5958 Iv 
msg 


2F sk 
resp 


. $300+ut 
661-7270 before 
CAMBRIDGE, 2M sk M/F. 


renovated, 2bath 
apt. Beautiful 
loc. $425+. 661-7719. 


CAMBRIDGE, F 23+ to shr 
8bdrm hse, $340 utils inc, 
876-6532 


CAMBRIDGE, F 24+ or 
European M/F. Room 
2bdrm apt, 5 min es td 
fe dining $280" 
Call 491-4805. 

CAMBRIDGE, F/M 20's for 
friendly, indep, 4br w/d, 
2 bicks to Porter Sq. T. $270. 
547-8646. 


GF 24, seeks 
F 23-35 for . 20 


Boston 
Roommate 
Center 


Have an 
apartment 


to share? 
OUR ENTIRE 
SERVICE IS 
FREE 
YOU CAN LIST 
BY 


TELEPHONE 
IN MINUTES. 


All of Boston 
4 & its suburbs 
Please call 
266-3636 
755 Boylston 
{Copley Sq.) 


FRANKLIN, prof M sks prof 
M/F to shr 2bdrm condo, % 
mi to T, $325+, call Ron 
528-4032 eves 


HYDE PARK, Fairmont, WM 
30 sks M/F for irm in 3bdrm 
hse. Furn, new kit, w & d, ige 
deck, 15 min to dwntwn Bos- 
ton by train. Dead-end st. No 
pets. Have cat. $350+. 

361-8375. 


CAMBRIDGE, M 25+ rmmt 
above apt, $260 incids 
ht, 47 


CAMBRIDGE, Middle, ig rm 
avail in beaut Vict hse nr T, 
new bths/kit, w/d, dw. 
$425+. 354-5861. 
w/w, indry, 
all 661-5742 


CAMBRIDGE, Petiess, 
nonsmk F 26+ w/dry ed 


lor ige, eccnitrc, 
fable ind grp hse. (5 M, om, 
Inman Sq. Reas $. 491-3499. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, New! 
renov 4bdrm, prch, yd, $375; 

Plain attrac 3bdrm, 
mdrn bath & kitch = $275 
SANDER R.E. 864-877 


CAMBRIDGE, Som. M24 sks 
M/F pref w/furniture for 
sunny 2 bdrm apt, nr Porter 
Sq T, dw, a/c, access to w/d, 


11/1. Mark 776-7077 


CAMBRIDGE, Somerville, 3 
it people needed for 
bdrm nr Hrvd. $315 or 
$255+utils. Oct. free. Avail 
immed. Sara, 628-7126. 


CAMBRIDGE, WATER- 
TOWN, Charies River 
Towers, non smkr, straight 
WM seeks same to shr 2br/2 
bath lux. condo. 1300 sq, ft. 
incl. ht/hw, ac, pool furn. 
Must see. $550. 926-8311. 


INMAN 1M/1F sk 


2 

ine. 
$317/mo. shr utis. 62! apes. 
IPSWICH, SWE looking 
same who ‘would be 


777-9095 & 356-7511 
JAMAICA PLAIN, seeks 2 


M/F for 2 ig rms, nr T, rent 
$230-270, sec $500. 
524-1000 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Rmmt 


dys 426-6900 (Nick) 
eves 524-4506 (Bob) No sex 
calls please 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Rmmt 
hem for ig. 4BR apt. Nr T & 

nd. F, 
$310+-utiis avi. Nov 1. Call 
522-5176 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F/M to shr 
spac sun btfl hse nice nbhd 
nr T w/F soc wkr no smk 
fr congen Ivng $350+ utils 
inc b/r & study avail 11/1 Fr 
snr Call Marion 522-0771 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Fem rm- 
mate wanted for 2 bdrm apt/ 
nr T & pond. $365/mth + util. 
Call John at 524-6801 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rmte wntd 
to shr 2bdrm apt. $275+. Avi 
11/1. nr Orng & Grn. non 
smk. Call Steve, 524-3498. 


CAMBRIDGE, WEST, 3br 
apt. $831/mo. rent cntriid. 
No students/smkrs/pets. 
Peter, 497-8227. 


CHARLESTOWN, sk 1 prof F 

27+ to shr 3bdrm w/ 1F, 1M. 
Mod., Snny, w/w, Great 

View! 242-0533 


CHARLESTOWN, Resp prof 
F sks same to shr 6rm 2bdrm 
apt nr T & 93. Exposed brk/ 
hdwd fir, indry, exc view. 
$450+ low utils. 242-4938. 


BROOKLINE, F 28+ 
nonsmkr to shr spac twnhse 
4bdrm 2 bath, Ig liv rm 
w/frpl, new kit, nr T. $375 inc 
ht. 731-3883 


BROOKLINE, F sks 2prof 


26+ to shr Ig apt bet Beacn & 
Comm Av. . W&D, 
$350+. Call 739-6875, Iv 
mssg & no 


BROOKLINE, Large 3bdrm 
apt. Rent controlled. 2 bath 
$430. each incl ht. Nd 
irmmte 25+. Nr. Gr T. 
527-5608. 524-3931. 


d/d, w/d, frpic. Wi 


chores, expns. 
Avail 11/1. 738-7501. 
BROOKLINE, M for 
2 


disposal, d/w. 
Absolutely must be very 
quiet, clean, non-smoker 
prefer prof M over 30. $400 
Call Steve 739-0720 
BROOKLINE, prof to shr 
2bdrm, quiet, cin, spac, 
sk ts, strait, T avail now, 
$425 inc util, 277-7078 


BROOKLINE, Prof GF 40, & 
well behaved dog, sk quiet, 
pod resp prof F 35-45 to shr 
nice homey apt $350+ utils 
Avail 11/1. 739-0523 
BROOKLINE, Prof F non 


smkr 26+ to shr 2bdrm apt 
close to T & stores. $350+ 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, prof 
M/F 24+ wnted to shr 
sunny 4bdrm apt nr T, / 
mo incids ht/hw, 566-7933. 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, 1 
room available in 3bdrm 


apt. 
Avail 10/1. $360. per month 
including heat. 
277-1926. 


Call 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, F 
rmt wnted to shr 2bdrm 
nonsmkr, nr T, $300+ 

call 232-8014 


CHELSEA, M seeks F to 

share 2bdrm apt. in quiet 
. $300 htd, cable. Call 

889-0719, leave message. 


CHESTNUT HILL, prof 
nonsmk rmmt pref , ig Sbdrm 
hse, 4 mins from T, 2 car 

, quiet rsdnti area, $330 
mo. 244-1475 


CHESTNUT HILL, Prof F to 
share 7 rm home on Cul de 
Sac $500 + util. Call Andrew 
eves. 969-9199 


DORCHESTER, Doctoral 
stdnt sks resp, non smkr to 
shr newly rnvtd 6rm apt. 
$350+ utils+ sec. 825-9243. 
DORCHESTER, Jones Hill 2 
openminded M seeks M or F 
22+ to share 3bdrm apt. Nr 
T. $260+ avail immed. Call 
288-4117. 


DORCHESTER, M/F to shr 4 
bdrm apt close to T & shops 
$250+ utils 288-6142 


DORCHESTER, Neponset, 
Prof GWM sks same to shr 
2bdrm apt in Vict hse w/ 
resp, non-smoker, no pets. 
$300+ sec+utils. 825-1535. 
DORCHESTER, Sublet Oct 
1. Huge 3bdrm w 1 gay 
rmmte, rent $225+ utils. 
Non-smkr. Call P.D. 
282-4866 


EAST BOSTON, F sks M/F to 
share 2 bdrm apt near T. 


Nonsmkr pref. $262.50+ 
utils. 570-8847, days. 


BOSTON, Prof M wanted to 


FIELDS CORNER, 2 adult M 
& 2 13-yr-olds, 


, Quiet st. 
$225 inci ht. 
282-0487. 


ne T. 
David, 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt 26+ 
to shr clean 3bdrm apt in 
turn-of-century tripledecker, 
safe, quiet area, 5 min wik to 
T, 8 mins to Arboetm. No 
smk/ pets. $275+, 524-0685 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 room 
$240, ht. incl. All new hdwd 
firs., relaxed cheerful musi- 
cal hse, nr transp, 522-5721. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F sk resp 

F to shr friendly, indep, 
r T, no pets, no smk. 

$305". 524-7 182 Iv. msg. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmts 
wanted, F, ig = nr pond & 
T, nonsmkng, i 

progressive politics, $250.+. 
Call 524-6373. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 unfurn 
room available in 3 
$2 


nmed. "Call 
month. Avail immed. 
after 6pm 524-1566 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F’s seek 
M/F fully furnished except 
for 1 bdrm. Must be 
clean, quiet, resp. Have 2 
cats. Cigs ok. $213/mo + 
heat, utils. 524-6642 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F seek 
M/F 


drugs. $300+util. 524-6984 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Married 
cpl sk F to shr My, spac 
4bdrm hme. Vry or T & 
Arboretum. $350+utils. Call 
Edward 524-4798. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F to share 
spacious 2bdrm apt w/F 
5rooms, porches, quiet/safe 
Street, close to bus & T. 
Quiet, creative atmosphere. 
$375+ util. 524-8878 or Iv. 
message. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 5th rmmt 
to shr hse, must contrib to 
coop life, no smkrs/ = 
very very conv loc, Forst 
Hilis/ Arb & T, Nov 1, $200+ 
utils, 524-0819 


JAMAICA a hse nr T, 
M/F, 


No smk, no pets. Avi Nov. 
$297+ 524-7339. 


KENMORE SQ, F, mid 20's 


Ze 


2861 ‘6 NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


| 
sks F grad 
stdnt (med. law welcome) or 
. prof to shr spac mod 2bdrm 
: condo in Put Sq Mass Ave, ; 
10 min wik to Harv, appince, 
Re vironment, to find and share BRIGHTON, P/M rmmte to H 
large hse or apt. Rent in 3bdrm apt on _busiine. 
$250-400 range. David or 
John 876-3420 —— 
LS wanted to share 3bdrm apt. 
| 
: Comm Ave. $275 inci ht. Call 50+. Avail now. 566-0028. : 
Quiet, respon person for —= —— after 6:00 PM. 787-9246. a : 
friendly, indep, Lg, Sunny 3 Available Nov. 1. 
story hse. 3bdrm. oak firs, liv or F 
9 cure & respb! 2nd person. pets. Hard wood floors. 
— NEWTON CTR, 2 lake & for 
mansion viewd rms, beaut Brattle st. area, public trans., 
Vict. plants). vry prkng, no smk, no pets. Nov 
smkng, semi-veg co-op nr T. friendly, 25 +, indep hse, — 
Share gd food, conversation, $300+, $325+, mr T 
chores. No more pets (have 2 965-6697 
: cats) Call, 623-7633 until NEWTON, F/M, 24-34 to smks. Attrac conv loc $358 
house wi end incl ht & hw avail ASAP.11/1 
| CANTON, Prof SF parent . Clean, quiet, non- 566-1 ; 
128 and Amtrak. 621-1419. owes, yard, porch, wood = 
CHESTNUT HILL, 2 open- floors, sunny, quiet, parking. 
ings (men or couple) ig estab $325+ utils. 527-1830 
ments & tumor, wewTowvt 
mor. M/F 28+ 
Semi-veg, nr T, beaut set- share ig 
566-3697 
CONCORD, 3M’s sk 1 
nonsmkg M/F 25-30 for — 
: friendly but indep hsehid. 
Avail Nov 8, $275 incidg ht, 
: +. 868-8 or 
COUNTRY HOUSE $525+. Cal 008-8763 
ON LAKE immediately. 
25+ for coop indep. house. 
= = a 
. 
interested in investing and 
jointly sharing ownership my 
2 bdrm oceanview home 
wntd GM duplex nr pond & T, ia 
ig cin rm shr kitch & rm, 
conv to NorthEastern $8254 
— 
— — 
nr shops & Harv Sq. 
$362.50/mo inc ht. Avail 
= 
sundeck, W/D. $485/mo. 
— sks ind F prof/ grad to shr — — 
spac snny 2bdrm in hse — 
son w/ sense of fairness, w/yd. Prkng, d/d, micrwve, zen 
no 3 tolerance and sensitivity. — 
$265+. 489-1250. 
bd 
a hse, sm sep bdrm, grad 
or prof pref, no pets, no — 
2bsrm furn 6rm tux apt w/ $375 utils incl. 
pretty F 24-35. Very re- 262- . BRIGHTON, Resp prof M 
sonable. $190/ mo util in- —EE—— smkr w/dog sks rmmt 26-28 = —— : 
= BRIGHTON. aval 
— — 11/1 in sunny apt in hse, oak 
firs, porch, W&D, prof F, —_ — 
ts, please). Call Lynn 787-2351 
and 1F arct 3rd to all 623-8603 spacious, clean 1 bdrm, 
Arlington T stop. Exposed pets. Rent + util. cr utils. 
= trick: dishwasher root deck, 734-8182. weekdays 
rent $350. 423-2454 BRIGHTON Cntr, Prof GM  — 
w/cat sks quiet resp neat Po EAST CAMBRIDGE, near sks 21+ pref F to share in- ; 
ALLSTON, 1 ig BR in 2 BR nonsmkg GM to shr spac MIT, ibdrm in 3bdrm apt. dep, friendly, smoking > 
2bdrm apt on X-press & local THE DEADLINE FOR $325 ht h2o0 inc. Oct. Free,  Artistic/musician types 
RENEWING ALL 868-7702 eves. sired. $375+elec. Call 
RE CLASSIFIED ADS LEXINGTON, skng F to shr 
2bdrm apt w/ frpl, wds, yd & 
WEDNESDAY A cat. $400 incidg, 
NOON. 868-4002W Iv mssg for Sally . 
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Avaii 10/1. 
LOWELL, GWM, young 
prot wants same 


Call 256-9590 

LYNN, 2M looking for 1 M or 
F to shr ig apt. wd firs, 
newly painted and papered, 


, park and walk toT. 
$500. Or 324-3751. 


MARLBORO, GM sks resp 
rmmte for 2br mod apt. 
+ a 481-5707. Not a sex 


_$400/mo inci all 
98 Marcus lv mess. 


MEDFORD, M/F 25+ to shr 
2 br apt, 7 rms, 2 
, Tufts, cats ok. 
uti ($25). Call Steve 
396-0172 Iv message 
MEDFORD, M/F mature stu- 
dent/ professional for large 
apt. nr Tufts. $280+. 
‘om, eves. 396-8532. 
MEDFORD, M or F 25+ non 
smkr to shr 3br. $310 incl 
ht. On bus line. 488-31 


after 6 pm. 


sh 3b prof 25+ 
irm w. 


nice, bus, 
utils, 391-0748 


MEDFORD, rmmt wnted to 
shr 3bdrm 2bth hse, w/d, nr 
T & 93, avail ASAP, $375+ 
utils, nonsmoker Carl 
391-1853 


MISSION HILL, 2 prof F wntd 
to shr x-tra ig apt. dw, w/d. 
$300+ ‘% utils. Avail now- 
May or June. 739-0097. 

Neat prof F 38 and refined 
older cat seek room in house 
w/ 1 or 2 people. 326-3009. 


NEEDHAM, 2nd fir ag in ig 
hse. Yd, drvwy, porch, st 
space, w/d. Sk F 25-40 a 
hse w/32 old F. 
smk/pets. 440-8157, 


NEEDHAM, 2 prof F 30+ sk 


03 
+ to 
. Vy 
mo+ 


ROOM-MATES, 


\ 


. parent ok. 
Nr trn, prkg, yd. 444-7417. 
NEWBURYPORT, Share 
sunny near New- 


sk 3rd 25+ 


6rm/3bdrm apt. pay 


ng, nr Green Line & Rt. 9. 
Non-smkr/pets. $340+. 
969-5948 Iv. mes. 


NEWTON, nonsmkg M 
wnted to shr 
close to MBTA. $233 + 
Call 969-5028 


NEWTONVILLE, 28+ any M 
to shre 3bdrm 2 fi apt w/; 
bath. Walk to shops & T avail 
1/1/87 Bob, 964-5157. 


sks friendly M/F nonsmr for 
2br apt porto conv/ 
Commtr rail. $41 , Have 1 
cat. Jim 244-1059 


considerate 

sm apt 
TO SHARE- 
BOSTON & 
VICINITY- 
OVER-THE- 

PHONE 


FREE 
REGISTRATION 


APARTMENT TO SHA 
LISTERS. 
We bring you professionais 
ly and conveniently. 
and confidential 
real estate pro- 
For short term 
term situations. 
card ac- 
cepted. 


LYONS & CO. RE 
24 St. 


No pets. Dave, 


769-5094, eves. 


REAL ESTATE 


IT’S THE 


LAW 


You cannot be denied 
housing because of race, 
color, creed, sex, na- 
tionality, age or marital 


laws guar: 
tee your rights to con- 
sider any home or apart- 
ment that is publicly of- 


CONTACT US FOR 


Hdwd 
lols of 
231-3524, Greg or Deb. 


. responsible. 


T, 
street parking. 
no more pets please. 
$350/month + low util. Avail 
now. Call 776-3829 ive 


message. 


SO. END PROF.M 
24 seeks similar for vy. irg. 2 


PORTER SQ, Prof F 28+ for 
2br nr T. No No pets/smkr. $350 
w/ht. Avail Nov. 

W-578-4300 or 


REVERE, 25+ F to shr 2 fir 


REVERE BEACH, close to T, 
split’ expenses. Call 
Nelson. 286-4914 


Roommate for 2bdrm 
condo, pool, 


pr & ht, 
merwve, disp. $475. 
734-7901 or 787-9638. 


10/1 87- apt heated. 
$375/mo.+ deposit. 
522-1872 or 868-3164 eve. 


to share apt 


Seeking 4 
$225/mo. incl heat. 
284-19 


to 
hsehid, 


, semi-coop 
pets. Call Anne, 


semi- 
$250+. 
666-1267. 
SOMERVILLE, 1M seek resp 
M/F to shr 2 bdrm apt, w/w, 
te h/hw incl. Nonsmkr. Nr 
Ptr Sq. $350/mo. 628-2231 


SOMERVILLE, 2 warm and 
loving feminists seek a 3rd 
25+ to share 3bdrm semi- 


veg apt in Union Sq. No 
smokers/ 
cats. Avail immed. 


$250+utils. Call 628-3120. 


SOMERVILLE, 3 M sk quiet 
4th person for smaii interior 
bedroom $275+utils. On bus 
lines. First, last, security. 
629-2460. 

SOMERVILLE, Avail now in 


Som. apt w/d, large, close to 
T and shops. ‘Call 625-1658, 


leave msg. 


s 
RVILLE/CAMBRIDGE, irm 
in 4 bdrm apt, walk to 
Harvard & MIT. $325+. Call 
Laurie or Leslie, 628-0421. 


SOMERVILLE, Cam 


vail now. 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
Prot F sks LS 74 F 24+ for 
3bdrm apt 

smk/pets. Av. 11/1. 
776-7944, 

F 26 looking 
for F grad student or pro- 
fessional for mdrn apt. close 
Lorene. — 


am easy 
$315 "666-8088. 


includes . Call Dale 
623-0375 or 890-6300 
X3365. A 


SOMERVILLE, F 25+ 
prof F + 


2 cats, no 
pets. pkg $375+, 625-6120 
SOMEAVILLE, F ae 


ROSLINDALE, M/F 24+ 


nded to shr w/back 
porch. Want nonsmkr, pref 
. into living. 


quiet, empathetic, 


$347.50+. 
Martyn at M-F 


Matching 
Roommates 


kind of people. Give 1 to share large 27 looking for 
M/F rmmt. Call 437-1 


or mine; bright 
2 apt, w/d, dish, ex loc, 
& easy itwn, 
$375 ea + utils. Mature east 
resp 
Call 
38. 


person 
pref. Reginaid at 
628-51 


25-35 to shr 3bdrm apt 
man boo nt 
623-8816 avail 11/1/87 
SOMERVILLE, 


firs, storage, 625-9053 


SOMERVILLE, M/F prof or 
grad to shr spac 3bdrm apt 
w/ 2 prof. loc nr T & shops. 
$300/ mo+ utils. Call 
625-0453 


SOMERVILLE, Nr Hrvd Univ 


library,, incl 
Richard, 623-2191. 


SOMERVILLE, WEST, 3 
rmmt’s to shr 4BR in 2-fam 
hse, nr Tufts & T. Lg snny rm, 
hdwd firs, prch, no pets. 
$300+. 625-4562 


SOMMERVILLE, 29 yr = 
writer now sks neat, 
rmmte to shr 2br, 5rm 
jo pets. $250+ % utils. 
Cali, Patrick, 628-4390 


SOUTH END: Roommate 
(M/F) needed ASAP. Beaut- 


: iful, spacious apt. in good 


neighborhood. Apt. has 
working fireplace, d&d, 


The perfect combination of 
friendship 1 39 


naturist. 
262-1156 


sunny 
Charies River and the city 
Boston. If you are 25-35 M/F 
consider this 


earning 33k+ 
furnished apartment- with 
microwave, w/w, w/d, own 
bath, housekeeper and 
heated — pond. $690 
all above-heat and 
parking space. Health 
b- 10 tennis courts, sauna, 
jacuzzi located 


WALTHAM, 1M sks _ prof 
rmmte for clean 2+ bdrm 
conv 7 w/d in bidg, off St 


pkg, 
avail 141 ‘rank 893-1434 Iv 
msg 


are import 
+utils. 926-8270 


WALTHAM, 2 cats plus 3 
profs sk 4th to 4 bdrm 


apt Ig bdrm, 
buses avail. “tes $2507 
891-8777 


WALTHAM, hsemates wnted 
in mod hse, quiet st, 
woods across rd, 

train, 5 min dr to T, $320/ oe 
+ utils, 899-5156 


WALTHAM, North Gate 

hts, nr 128, non smkr, 
M, 22-30 for 2bdrm mod 
quiet, prkng, pool. $367. 
647-0389. 


WALTHAM, prof F 25+ non 


WALTHAM, Prof F 28+ 


light. Very convenient to 

Copley & T. Prefer joing nonsmkr to shr beaut snny 
rof. or grad student. Lge 

eves. or leave . considerate. mo 

incl all. 893-0722. 

STONEHAM, GWM young 

prof seeks M/F non-smoker 

to share lux 2 bdrm condo TE WANTED 

mate nection 


$375 inc ht/hw a/c near 
93/128 Rt 1 Call after 6pm 
438-0572 no drugs. 


STONEHAM, seek non smk, 
of to share hse. Minute to 
and 128, 15 min. to = 


ton. w/d, on 
util, Call 2 1143. No pets 
please. 


LYNN 
& spacious 2br 3rd fir 
apt. Dishwasher, fully 
furnished, exc bedrm, 
$300/month + util. irm, 
nsmk Barbara 
595-0026. 


SWAMPSCOT, ikng for ser- 
enity and ocean view in a hse 
w/ a blend of old & new. 2F’S 
sk 3rd F nonsmkr 25+, $350/ 
mo hted. 599-7804 


works with literally hundreds 
of current roommate situ- 
ations, all screened to 

exact requirements. We 


WATERTOWN, 2F's seek 
neat non-smkng F, 25-35 to 
share apt near Wtrtwn Sq. 

10/1 $200+ 924-0817 eves 


WATERTOWN, 2 rmmts 
wnted to shr 7rm hse, 2% 


bth, new kit, , w/d, 
nosmk, 
924-6929 


WATERTOWN, M prof 27 
sks resp M 25+, 2bdrm w/ 
den frpl, yd, $425+. No smk/ 
drugs/ pets. iv mssg 
924-6703 


WATERTOWN, Prof F non 
smkr ige som furn 
giet st nr T & Pike nice hse w 
2 indpnt F $375+ 926-8048. 


WATERTOWN, Resp.., frndly 
F to shr 2BR mod apt. m4 
nr bus to Harvrd Sq. A 
immed. $332.+. 926-1323" 


WATERTOWN, Rmmt wntd 


923-2480 until 10:30PM 


WEST ROXBURY, M, 38, 
prof sks M/F prof to shr 2br 
apt w/d, Pw a-c, no 
pets/smk 50. 469-3025 

ae F sks 2 18+ 
nsmkrs for 3 br dupix with 


dw/d, pkg, ww, w/d, hkps. Nr 
have 3 convenient locations 
serving the entire metro ng T. y $320 inc ht & 
area. Stop wasting your . 729-4481 eves 
valuable time! 262-4679 
CONSIDERING A WINCHESTER 
TE SERVICE? F seek 3rd, 23+ F for 


ROOMA 

4 referral sevices have 
in Boston since 

June. Three sre out of busi- 


lished in 1982 and we will be 
here in 1987 when you need 
us! Info: 262-4679. 


specious sunny, 6 rm/3 , 
Beautiful in- 


apt in house. 
terior w/ wood firs, mold- 


kitchen, porch, yard. 
walk to MBTA, off 93 & 128, 
Poss share drive into 
$267+ util. 


— America’s first and most experienced roommate service! 
— A personalized approach to roommate matching. 
— Twenty-two years serving the public. — 
— Open 7 days a week. 


Call 734-6469 or 734-6484 for details 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 
Three months of service for $30:00 
Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m. (Mon.-Fri.), 9a.m.-5p.m. (Sat.), 11 a.m. - 
5 p.m. (Sun.) 
End of summer special 
$7.00 off with this coupon 


$370/ 
mo, 
huge ba 
WINTHROP, Need 3rd room- 
mate for 3bdrm apt. Next to 
ocean, nr pubi trans. 
$250+utils. 539-0512. 


WINTHROP, Roommate for 


bus line. Eves 846-4316. 


% utils, 
932-9783 Dennis aft 6pm 


WOBURN; M, 26, seeks a 
prof M/F to share a beautiful, 
Clean, modern 6rm in 
duplex, 2bdrm, w/w, $325/ 
mo +, 932-8081 Karl 

WOBURN, prof in 20's to shr 
nice hse w/ 2 F 27. $250/ mo 
incls elec/ ht 932-0531 eves 


WOBURN, 4th prof M 25+ to 
share 4bdrm ing 
house with wid, large 
plenty of parking, no pets, nr 
128 & 93, $210+. 933-5899 


WOBURN, Seeking prof M 
non-smkr to shr 2bdrm 
twnhse. Close to T, YMCA. 
Parking. $360+. 938-1350. 


WEST ROXBURY, Couple 
sks consid. M/F to shr dpix. 

$333+'eutils. Avail. 10/1. 

Musicians welcome. 
325-7514, 437-9219. 


W. ROXBURY, Ownr sks prof 
27+ intrstd in hithy Ifestyie, 
physcly and w/sif-aware- 
ness, for attr 7rm hse inc frpi, 
bckyd, prkg. ($400/mo) No 
pets. No crank calls. 
11AM-11PM, 327- 

W SOMERVILLE, rm avail in 
2bdrm apt, ideal for quiet 
respon stdnt or other per- 
son, close to T. 628-8493 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 
ALLSTON, i furn rm nr 


shr EIK, Indry, $300/mo inci 
utils & phone 254-3178 


Beacon Hill, Furn., 

kit,liv rm, w/d, rf deck i 

523-8323 

CAMBRIDGE, Convenient 


able rent skng i busy 
woman no habits 
354-4274 


F pref., w/d, kit. 


LONGWOOD Medical Area, NEEDHAM, Prof. & son sk ROSLINDALE, rmmte ; ae — i 
Working mother seeks mat,  rmmte for dpix apt. $300- 2 bdrm apt. Nr T, xing. 
resp, prof F to share spac, non fw & ht. $375. Gal 
oy 3br, 2 full baths, apt. Seeks Jim 323-1800. : 
someone w/sense of humor, 
af ative. NO drugs, NO 
year old writer/professor : 
prkng, W/D, no who commutes from Wash- 
Avail. 10-1. 465-2357. s. St, D.C. seeks to 
or F to shr ig lux, 2bdrm status 3bdrm apt. w/ 2 floors, ton, area. Linda . 
condo, pool jacuzzi, tennis. dish w, w/d, frpl, hdwd firs, Equal opportunity and i dr AC sky- pat | 
$280 448808 call 247-7496. Avail 11/1. 
NEWTON, 4-corners, M or F nonsmkrs, sunny, nr laud & Prof look to bdrm —— : 
so/mo utils, sec dep to shr nice 4bdrm in | fered anywhere $300+ utils, spac, hdwd —— door, Call w 
and last mo rent. 595-7825. Single family me, Mod kit} Know your rights. The] prefer artist, musician & About to sunny Sbdrm apt on 
MALDEN, M/F wntd to shr Mark at, 782-5045, or eves | Greater Boston Real Estate Board EQUIPMENT? See Music & No deposit bedroom paintes- 
3bdrm furn. apt, nr T & 332-5978. department BRN, 1M to Shr 
shops, have own bath. Call, NEWTON HGHLNDS, in WATERTOWN, 1F 28+ ful kit, w/w, d/w, priv 
Seo ers cin beaut hse, yd, prchs, nl share ige, sunny, T-rm — st, full yd, pkng, 2 mins 93 & 
MALDEN, nr T, priv home, ig w/d, sk prof or grad 2-fam house w/2F. 
bdrm w/ alcove, dbl ciset, stdnt, 25+, nr T. $350+ utils, NO. SHORE, 10 min. from — = awareness and healthy living Pp 
full use of hse prof or 969-2378 Boston, on T & w/prkng. for Sth 2 rmmtes | us. __ — 
stdnt 204-7078 30+. No no pets. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 2F $350 ht/hw incl. Utils, 1st, —— : 
MALDEN last. 628-2003. 
; Prof M non-smoker seeks M — SOMERVILLE, Prof M/F to 
or F to share 2br townhouse. —— shr 3bdrm apt nr Som 
smoking F 20's, for our i mo ht & hw incided, w/d, 
pendent 4 bedroom house- pool, tennis, M/F Nov 1, i 
hold. Nice neighborhood, 891-0734 2 
MEDFORD, BIWM sks same — — 
for 3 — 
clean ? 
carpet in bd. pru. — 
great smkr to shr spac 2bdrm apt 
1075. in quiet nbrhd nr Mey | 
- — basement storage, and lots $480+ utils. Avail 11/1 a 
Perm resp gay male room- of character. Room avail. in 394-4303. 
ae : req. Share home for G/Lesb indep hse. Prof . 
gay men. 664-4443 Brandy 30+, no pets, nr T , off st. 
= = Pee ae prof M sks 1 M/F 20-38 tor pkg, pleasant safe 
2bdrm apt. 10 min. walk to 
Hrvd. Sq. Prkng, w/d. $300 
FOR APARTMENT TO ‘wnhse, 1% bath, Indry, 
: SHARE SEEKERS AND Prkng. W/W, ail utils. No 
drugs. $417. 284-4356. Easy 
i does it & sense of humor 
. Boston. Ma. ness already. Before losing ings dern P| 
| 
carefully. The Roomate é 
30+ for 2bdrm/2 bthrm, 2fir, Connection was estab- 
: prof M/F same age, for 3 twnhse, ibik frm train. No smk/dogs. Call Meghan share home w/2F on 
bdrm hse, no _smk/pets. _$445+ after line. $80/week. Call 
: 327-7884 after 5:30. 
\ 
| 
| 
{ 
| i 
| 
| 


roommate referral agencies have 


500 people seeking roommates, use 
prescreen listings for you, 
require references and back you you 


and your roommate not get along 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon St. 
Coolidge Corner 


the roommate 
connection: 


New England's largest referral network 


Recorded Information — 262-4679 
By appointment 


BOSTON 
316 Newbury St. 
Back Bay 


CAMBRIDGE 
52 JFK Street 
Harvard Square 


© the roommate connection 


‘ 
| 
ee 
2 
: 
: 
| 
| 
- 
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WEST ROXBURY, Seek Marrianna’'s Tea Room pres- 
quiet, non-smk, indep neat F ents The Harvest Feast Psy- 
25+ to rent room in beaut chic Fair featuring the re- 
apt. near T. $337 ali/inc. noun psychic Ettie Johnson. 
327-6701, Iv mssg. Participant of the 1985 
March of Dimes. 128A Tre- 
mont St. 3rd Fi. Boston MA. 
EASONAL Nov. 16 1986. Sunday 
RENTALS 10am-7pm. Admission 
$20.00. | 
beaut furn  Sbdem 
a 
off rd. Utils & EA 
$675 624-1670 12-Gpm. Readings. 
Crystals, 51 Brattle St. 
KILLINGTON, VT, Shares Suite 68, Camb 1989, 
country Kitch, 2 vg rma, 
country rms, 
rd. 5 
call Gordy) (617)-826-4995 Loving Lab/ 
(W) (617)-547-5400 ext 283, needs new home, 4yrs = 
Andy (802)-422-3841 97-1417 
ANYONE? 
. M, 29 sks shr in group 
hse, VT/NH. Paul, 643-1511. WANTED 
Judo, 
SKI KILLINGTON 
players into Buddhism, 
mod. 3 Taoism, Zen. 628-0216. 
min. from base 
$660 SKIING 
SUGARBUSH VALLEY, VT. SKi HOUSE 
Twnhse w/fpl, cath ceil, 80ston based ski clu' club with 
sauna, fil kit, nestled in house in Stowe/ 
rd. $3500+utils. Dec- a a 7 bdrms, 3% 
Ape. 227-2622 days, bat deck, 
Bartlett Ski Club 482-7974 
Wanted; 3 shares in - 
jon 
Contact TICKETS 
876-1317 or eves 
- TICKET SOURCE 
WINTER 
STORAGE or? rices! NOW! : At 
car ROVIDENCE: 10/12 Def 
tor winter. 244-6456 Leppard, 10/16 & 10/17 Fink 
10/20 ics/ At- 
SUBLETS lanta, wree & 10/31 Aero- 
smith, 1 Fleetwood Mac, 
Aerosmith. 10/31, — 
vs Atlanta 
ATTENTION! - Rush 11/7. At BOSTON 
THE DEADLINE GARDEN: 10/30 Fleetwood 
ac, 
FOR PLACING 10/17 Frank Sinatra. 11/9 
CLASSIFIED ADS aiiouston. Rush 
is NOW in 
THURSDAY AT 120.23 Ve 
2:00PM at York Knicks. 


view, sun hd wd 

6/1 to 12/(negotiable) $900 

incl. utilis. Ann, 437-7827. 

, $840/mo 

Central A/C, dishwasher. 

prkg for additional fee. A 

Nov 1 call Jack H To1-3181 

W 732-5289 


PORTER SUBLET, 
10/15-2/1. $300+ in 4br 
(2M/1F), 10 min to T: M or F 
22-30; 629-2349. 


dep. 2pt or T 

Jan+/or May-Aug. 731-4402 

SOUTH END, Worcester Sq., 
dshwshr 


SUMMER SUBLET-house on 

'd St laundry and park- 
ing facilities available stu- 
dents preferred 254-5293 


VACATION 
HOMES 


Singles/ winter 


ots, Celtics, Bruins and 
Morel! Mail orders, credit 


Box Yass, arwick RI 


0288 Or Call: 
401-885-3389 evenin vd 
weekends, 401-884-321 


cards accepted. 
413-785-5000. 
TICKETS 
sport- 
pe Ticket Center, 


JERRY GARCIA 
TICKETS 


me 
ticket. Actually | need 
threel!!! Please help. 
Adam at 783-6323 aft 6pm 
Thank you 


Pink Floyd concert tickets 
Providence Civic Center Oct 
16 & 17 964-4753 


MAKE YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
WORK HARDER 
FOR YOU! 


PLACE IT 
FOR MORE THAN 
ONE WEEK... 


Take advantage of the 
GUARANTEE oF place your 
commercial ad for more than 
one insertion One survey 

of 


majority of thew responses 
after (ne second appearance of 
thew ad 


Phoenix 
Classifieds 


267-1234 


BULLETINS 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
on 


from Pro- 
with many r 

ces. Call Mal 

739-0378 for a free colnass 


OCCULT 
ASTROLOGY 

in-depth astr 

$12.00 natal, transit, com- 
Patibility, numerology. 

date. time. place to 
Astrology Assoc., P.O. Box 
Weymouth, MA 


LA/BOSTON 


12:30 pm; arr ion 8:59 
cect. $150 or 
213-202-8396. 
TRAVEL 


interests and age. 
ONLY 787-2462. 
rip credit for any 


Marx, Freud 

(617) 628-0216 

SWM sks SWF/ straight 
DO 


782, Lowell, 01853 or 
453-2239. 


WOULD-BE World traveller 
looking for friend to share 6 
Gury ony from women ond 
oni women 
non Leann men. Box 8739. 


WANTED 


V66 V66 V66 V66 
Got tapes of anything from 
rock video V667? | want 
copies! Call Ed, leave 
message. 401-846-9725 


EDUCATION 
LANGUAGE 


ish as 2d langu 
French for beginners! 
cabulary, conversation, 


MEDITATION 


Cayce Study Groups WANT. GREATER SELF. FOR JULIAN WRIGHT MOV- 
Boag Holistic BETTER Classified ING COMPANY INC cles! Weddings, 
Bodywork COMM MUNICATION? Come SSA et wraps, Christmas & private 
Esalen Massage join our Personal Growth Display 24430, Serving all of parties etc. 413-662-2522 
SERVICES Trager Bodywork | coun | 6812068 IT’S TOPS 
uilli seling also THE PARTY 
ACADEMIC ty tee Call FAMILY MOVERS MUSIC MASTERS 
SERVICES (617-386-4068 536-5390 
WEIGHT WORRIE: HOME BOX EXPRESS MDPU # 0765 
3541083. MAKING YOU SERVICES Boxes for sale or for rent. Sound, Lighting 
y 
group. Learn now o pet cut HOMECLEANING MQ ERS = Cai reserve your date 
velopment. 646-6693. 4 kN 
on radiant heaith, stress reduc. S27, references avail cat IVES. 492-5537. Classifieds 
available. service. ing e , 
Can ASK formant. Brookins and Boston MDPU # 24998. night are having a 
Grace. locations with certified Yoo PARTY 
ness specialist Express 
BUSINESS 232-9334. CARPENTERS Department Caterers 
of FOLLO Liquor Outlets 
Free Estimates 
you own new Bum dlecounte, Free. est Licensed Professi advertising a 
corporation without a mates. Cail Phil 964-1178 442-2460 
ond $0.98 check or LIGHT CARPENTRY & CALL 267-1234 
money order to REPAIR {MARATHON MOVERS SUNSHINE MOVERS 
wi Comp. ane exterior Con enial, PARTIES R’ 
Free 
Somerville, MA 02143 093-409 
New England. Bachelor, 
Birthday, 
mem e rans to 
MOVING dance clubs In New England. 
Call for details 396-7: 
Low rates 
24 hr. service, MISCELLANY 
7 days a week. 
STORAGE 
é Crane Service. for car.0r? 
All life issues including went.) — 
» INC. VIDEO 
Brookline,Ma. | SERVICES 
738-0044 or 566-5901 
SUNSHINE MOVE 
depression, family, making | 230" 
/ FLEA MARKETS 


/ 


Tues. Eves 7-9 p.m. 


‘Brookline 


Kathryn Sloan, M. A. 


277-9455 


DAY CARE 


Back Bay 


Private Childcare 
'-7827 
Excellent References 


HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 


Sexual Health 
Center 
International 


Insurance 3033 


healing, Swedish 
& Oriental body-work. 
Sharon in Porter Sq. 
628-8272 
SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
Successfully Treats 
+ Premature Ejaculation 
Impotency 


WOMEN’S 
THERAPY 
GROUP 


Is taking new 
members. All 
life issues, 
including self- 
esteem, 
relationships, 
depression, 
family, making 
positive 
changes. 


Tues. Eves 7-9 
p.m. 
Brookline 

Sloan, M.A. 


277-9455 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Looking for cleaning and 

contracts 


in the Boston area. Ciass A 
work. Contact Pat at: 
846-0332 


CONSTRUCTION 
A. WELCH 
carpentry restoration. Call 
for a free estimate. 539-0122 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTING 
RENOVATION, 
REMODELING, 
PAINTING. CALL: 

M &NCONSTRUCTION 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. 


ELECTRICIANS 


MI 
Cc cial, residential. Fire 
alarms, intercoms. insured. 
232-9225. 24/hours emerg- 
ency service. License 

26524. 


PAINTERS 


HAUL ALL 


The best movers in town, ex- 

ceptional service, reliable 

experts with reasonable 

apts & all misc. Ca 
79. 


OATS MOVING 

for the 


TRANZ-LINE, short notice 
movi Co. 


ing trips. 
N.Y., Washington. Fla. 1 
800-247-2683. 


TRUCKERS 


RATH 
. Pianos office. 


524-1000 


into. 783-5928. 

ACME Movers sstilil only 
$18/hr. Expedient, ex- 
perienced. Call 539-0258. 


B4U rent, Exparel 14 cube 
$75 local -1900 
330045 617-HOM- 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van, solo/ duo From 15/25 
Expert, caim, punctual 


isda Tong 
MDPU 


& Rel 14 

$75 local 

NYC $300 
MAN & VAN 

Do small moving jobs low 

price, 539-0416 

MOTION MOVERS local long 

distance home or office in- 

sured, we care. 277-0525. 


BOX EXPRESS 


GENTLE GIANT 
professional work, 


pianos & subcontr. out 
of state. Fair rate 864-1516. 


MOVERS 
LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE 


OVERSEAS 

[No job too small. Frequent tnps to alll 

New England. New York, 

PA, VA, OC. Also nationwide service. 

anytime 

364-1927 or 361-8185 
ICC MC 3328 MDPU - 1498 


Nice irish boys & truck. 
Honest, reliable & economi- 


cal. Neal or Dennis 


641-1256. 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS, 
experienced, efficient & cost 
effective 321-1017. 


PARTY 
Fortunetelling by ESP Co. 


Psychic Set for all 
ages. 785-050 


RENT A DRAG 
on's finest sequine 


party, 
birthday, bachelor and 
bachelorette. Box 0096. 


John Lennon tr 


APPLIANCES 


Heater 35,000 BTU 
shower base 


889-3535 eve 569-2347 


Retrigerator-HotPoint No- 
Frost 15 cu. ’. Excellent con- 
dition, white, $425 527-0553 


BICYCLES 

racing bik 
Classic, white “4 super- 
record comp. innelli 
handlebar $900. 


BOATS 


21 
hrse-pwr mercruiser 1/O 
trailer w accssries. 


$13.5 or B O. 371-0827. 
AWAY 


MOTORBOAT 


Scott anytime, 569-696. 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 


Quality you can on 
experienced professional 
with many r . Call 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 for 
a free estimate. 


HOUSEPAINTING 


Exterior and interior 
Quality Work 


Many 
524-2477. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN 
GLASS & MIRROR 
RESIDENTIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOBILE 
FREE ESTIMATES 
933-0595 


256 SALEM ST., 
WOBURN, MA 


FAST, FREE MOBILE 
SERVICE TO YOUR 
HOME OR BUSINESS. 


SAFE SEX CONDOM CONTAINER 

only $2.50 + 50¢ (postage & handling) 

*Many uses-coins, bills, etc. 

Always handy 

Reusable-Not a cheap novelty 

¢ Durable plastic 

Waterproof flip-top cover 

¢Inconspicuous 

¢ Assorted color, top-quality condom included 
Distributors welcome 

First 500 receive 3 free condoms 
send $3.00 to 
RAZZ Mfg Co. 
Box 2277, Salem, NH 03079 


(please allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


i 
| 
| 
| 
BACK BAY, Furn. sublet. Lge 
tbdrm, Beacon St., water Card orders. 
All Area Concerts including, 4 
—— Pink Floyd, Whitney Hous- 
ton, Boston, Jethro Tull, : 
Aerosmith, The Cars and ; 
Fleetwood Mac. Major credit * 
The 
Resp. Fem, 29, prof & grad Next day headlines. oo. ‘3 
int'l dev't, sks room w/ plete coverage. Whole news- : 
wndws, gd light in frndly in- paper $500 284-4433- 6p = 
Antique vintage clothings; 
Men's overcoats, Hawaiian 
shirts, ladies dresses, wool ag 
posal. . 15ft. ceilings. Must Market. Sat. un. 4 
see to believe. $864/mo. All po Sturteuant St. Assembly Sq. cM 
utilities included. 353-1519. Somerville. Booth A30. 
WANTED Taxi trophies heads ES 
for any Saturday or Sunday moose 680 caribou 650 buf. 
matinee or evening N.Y.C. falo 825 African 350 ante- 
G00 ton 1880 bob. 
a 
yr old country home. Wide 
plank firs, stone frpi, casual or COPY DON’T FLUNK — 
country. 3bdrm, ibth. Lim- MUST SELL: 1 way LA to Word processing. SEX 
ited to 8 shares. Dec 1- Mar Boston American Airlines our specialty. Multiple let- Contact SHC for a begin- -— ————— inte aun 
31. $500 share. ters, theses, term papers. 99 ner or refresher course in re a ; 
516-368-0853 eves Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. intimate behavior. Learn 
492-7767 desirable foreplay and 
love-making techniques. 
Resolve shyness prob- a 
lems. Guaranteed to get Appleton Moving Co. inc. 
you on the Dean's List. Careful, cheerful & cheap. 
y.0. ing for some- (Mass. 
- one to visit Germany with in 9 25522) 
March. You have similar 
NEED CASH?. 
We buy used Program yas wind 
pa reen Tortoise trip for sale 
HARVARD BOOK Asking $300. Sue, 661-8973 Control habits 
STORES | 876-0146. Martin Grossak PHO — ox 
Cambridge Boxes for sale or for rent. RENTALS, SAILING 
martial arts, Vietnam vets, 734-0623 Delivery available. 442-2450, LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
S, | BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, 
SKIING, OR FISHING. WE 
HAVE PLENTY OF WIND- 
P,1 ad 
Helps you resist pressure to aa eee CAT. RENT BY THE DAY, 
“come ut” befor age 21. THE WEEK, THE MONTH 
Free confidential man-to- OR THE DECADE! CALL US ; 
poe = man ee toll free B& AT 945-2564 
4 anytime 1-800-002-7060. SUNFISH In gd condition, 
ER APY palate ey 600 or bo, many new parts 
TH SUPPORT GROUP 
Specialists in: WANTED. cos 
CRE SRE ONEIE ¢ Sex Counseling By single father, 56, whose queens, as seen at Metro 360 MERCRUISER SHORT 
* Couples Counseling former children have left the and Spit, We will crash an BLOCK compietely rbit, will 
= SI Counseling install tor $2500. Complete. 
~ “Aide Prevention | in common, 
Since 1975, the 
= = 
Quailit references 
- listening, comprehension, ADULT CHILDREN 7 
ammar, field trips. Call OF ALCOHOLICS  eeeieeenieimemememanael 
dividual cou: West- 
Is your French . going, Reid, M. Div., CAC 
gone? RECUPERED. Ce! 1 —e5«~e— 
| day class on Sat. Oct. 24, 
10-5pm at French Library in 
Boston, $75 incl. lunch. Reg. 
| by Oct. 19. Call, 266-4351. 
““SALAVATION— 
marital probleme and bust suff Good 
ness. Call today for one sincere seek : PY 
question. 851-4121. ABC 617-731-2568. (aimee 178) 731-9003 


monitor modem 80 col 
w/p. finance sof 
$65 
384-6432. 


Apple Macintosh 266-2886 
ATARI 100 1040 , 
must 


oxideter 182 
bite RAM. Includes word 


523-1452 eves after 8pm. 
COMPAQ 


- Model 286 Desk Pro w/ 


res. amber monitor. 51 

RAM. 30 megabyte internal 
hard disc, internal tape 
back-up, graphics ready; in- 
cludes Watson's 200 baude 
communications package. 
Brand new, with warranties. 

/BO 864-8001 


HAYES SMARTMODEMS, 1 
2400 baud and cable for IBM 
PCXT w/smartcom 2 $490;1 
300 baud, $100. Lv. msg. 
231-1936 


Personal 

printer compaq PC portable 

w/2 disk drives. 610K Ram. 

1BM compatible: includes 

and carrying case 

$800. 444-7384 


TANDY 1000 4 
384 RAM, int. modem, m 


Computer and 


monitor, 
printer, compatible, all 
for $700. 742-5886. 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 
COAL STOVE 
usso coal burning stove. 
Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib of 
coal. 24 hour burn. Compiete 
with blowers.Used ~2 
seasons. New$879 will take 
any reasonable offer. 
746-5575 after 6 pm. 


FURNITURE 

50” by 40° contemp still life, 
orig painting must sell. Cail 
665-4239 $250 or B.O. 


$50 ea 524-1000. 


ANTIQUE 
ROOM SET 
MUST SEE! Table, 6 chairs; 
buffet table and china cabi- 
net. Dark wood. Excellent 
condition. 
Won't last. $1000 or 
268-3714 


Contemp gray wool couch, L 
shape w/ hidabed, new 
$1500 asking $800, gd cond, 
367-4957 
Contemporary camelback 
sofa & love- 
seat/scandanavian de- 
$300 


Sign/off-white color, 


Oriental Rattan 
chair/mahogony color, $125. 
Glasstop coffee table 
w/jumbo brass legs, $125. 1 
wall unit, $75. 2. end 
tables/wood & tile, $60. 
267-5646. 


THE 


Classified 


IT RUNS 


05 i 


‘TIL 1T WORKS 


King size bed with beautiful 


head board. Best reasonabie 
offer. Call 547-5033. Ask for 
George 


King Size solid red oak 
PLATFORM BED, $300. King 
size futon, $50. 391-0754. 

MOVING, 6' pine platform 


receiver/ 
$75, tape deck. 489-3563 


2 Tannoy NFM-6 coaxial 
monitor akers. Cost 
$750, sell $400/ pr or 


best offer. 479-2375 
ALPINE 7171, digt!, fm/am 
cass deck, w/wrrnty, retail, 
$319 b.o.. 2 alpine 3505 
amplifier, retail $70 b.o. ‘ 
leave mess. 689-8567. 

Bose 302 bass bins 1 pr. Ex- 
cell cond. $1000 Sony 7 in. 
reel tape deck $125, Pioneer 
SX6 45w rec. $125, Bose. 
901V w/eq & ped. — Dyn 
preamp $50, 489-5366. 

Fisher 150W integrated amp 
$200, Fisher 1S0W speakers 
$100/pair or best offer. tier Call 
576-1614 


ODDS & 

ENDS 
ELECTRIC 
EXERCISE 


NADCO AUTOMATIC PRO- 
modern 


- 


tire body. Here is the 
pleasant way toparticipate 
in both a health figure 
control program of your own 
in the privacy of your home. 
The automatic program cy- 
cle takes you on a compiete 
overall body exercise pro- 
gram in just 17 minutes. All 

have to do is set the 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


pressions on 30 min. 
Great gift idea. $8. 

MC,Visa,Ck, or 
289-5420. 


YARD SALES 


“BIG YARD SALE 


Appliances, clothing, rugs, 
plants, ceramics...if you want 
it, we've got it! Sat dg 
Oct 24 & 25 9AM-5PM. 


YARD SA’ 
Sat Oct 10, pm 


ACTING 


ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big 


BOSTON’S BEST 
HEADSHOTS | 
and model portfolios 


Call Bill Shoucair 
Studio, 423-1774. 
COMICS-improve 
Stand-Up 


Your 

velop New Material. Private 

Coaching, Elizabeth 
Former M 


rector, 
20-0515 


TV COMMERCIAL 
CLASSES AT 


begi 
Roxanne 277-2767. 


DANCERS/ MODE 
wanted to work and liorm 
in a prof magic show (part 
time). Reqments, 1; 18 yrs of 
age, 2; formal dance train- 
ing, 3; have trans and be able 
further info call 


DISCOVER YOUR COMEDIC 
VOICE. Comedy improv 


later begini 
Thurs. »8-10pm Nov. 19. 
331-2471. 


EXOTIC 
DANCERS 
wanted for & ae 


strip-o-gram service. T 
portation provided. Call for for 
details. 396-7608 


lanaging 
Alley Theater. . 


NATIONAL 
TELEVISION 
ACTING SCHOOL 
Industry Professionals 

_ teaching classes in: 


HERB MANDELL, 
DIRECTOR 


Fall classes filled. Now ac- 


alias B.C. KAGAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
exp w/ Promotional photographs on 
orig, sks Bass Drm & Key. location-studio shots. 
Roots infil contemp direction Winter Street Boston 
at (617) 482-0336 
‘ocus attention 
Music Search DEMO TAPES 
If you're a musician ie packages inciud- 
looking to join a band ing 16 track studio time from 
or If your band $350 cali Jeff Stanton at 
a musician, then 395-8719 
MUSIC SEARCH can 
help ydu. . DRUMMER 
EX-LIQUIO 
Call 566-7520 Tyrie 
522-7316 eves 
SINGER DRUMMERS!! 
jusker, , Stones, 
Specialbandis = Grigg’ ready to play. 
ing for Female oe 666-3993 
singers. Exp. & trans. are a 
must. Call Bill at 326-1287. DRUMMER wanted, “Men 
From ‘Marcus”, tough or- 
HEY BANDS! iginal rock. 


We've got extra studio time. 
Great rates-Great stuff. For 
more info call Phil 926-0303 
Call today! 


BASSIST NEEDED 
Original band with future 
seeks bass player who is a 
professional, serious and 
dedicated. Vocals a plus. No 
please. Call 


BASSIST 
Wnd for FT Top 40 band, 
vocals a plus, some travel. 
Kevin 783-2033 


on. NADCO'S 4 sep 
programs are organized for 


age 9 group. When you 


fitness. The four programs 
are 1) Mild forward 2) Mild 
reverse 3) Vigorous forward - 
with forward and back mo- 
tion of the handiebars similar 
to rowing 4) Vigorous re- 
verse with twisti 

bars for back and shoulders. 
Original retail value $1,200. 
Will be sold with original 
complete instructions for 
Call H. Abramson 
at 237-6150. 


DIAMONDS | 
GOLD, SILVER 


NATHAN’S 


471 Main St., 
Fitchburg 


CELEBRATE 
THE SEASON 
WITH 


TUPPERWARE 
HOST a party or order by 
phone. Become a dealer, 
and earn great money. Tup- 
perware supplies all. Perfect 
for students. 268-37 14 


IT CAN BE BEATEN 
Don’t be afraid of the lie de- 
tector. This fact filled book 
will tell you how. Written by a 
person who was actually 
beaten the lie detector. Send 
$9.95 to Ava Martin PO Box 
45170, Som MA 02145 


Bear Hunting bow, White tail 


some equipm 
R3 tennis raq $50, 472-3476. 


Xerox full size office copier 
sorter bins/document 
feed/letter & . 
Thomas 322 $3,000 or 
best offer 


8 4-drawer heavy duty file © 


cabinets, 2 w/ locks, $65- 
$115 per, call 364-5583 be- 
tween 9-5. 


Delta Document 


310 Franklin St., Boston, 02110 
Tel: 423-3543 FAX: 482-9903 


Queen Size Waterbed, 
w/pedestal, drawers & 
heater, exc. cond. $300-best 
offer. Call Tom at, 863-1697. 


SALE-SHELVES wainut 
$250. Laminated 


| w/standards + adjustable 


brkets var size. ‘othy 
232-1555 x331 


1 WANT 
your old wooden furniture. in 
shape, condition ect. 


Reasonable prices paid. 
964-1178 or 332-0224. 


‘Waterbed super king size, 


brand new heater, good con- 
dition, 250 or best offer. Call 
Fred 266-9158. 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


Cost "31300, ashing 8900 0 or 
best offer. 528-9: 


best offer. 479-2375 


Hockey equip., 


includes ry pairs of 
skates. oe 471-8753 be- 
tween 8 


Bear hunting bow, left 
handed, white tail hunter 

2, no arrows, some 
equipnt, $75, Yonex R3, ten- 
nis raq $50, 472-3476 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Leicaflex camera (1966) SLA 
w/ F2. 50mm, F2.6 135mm, 
F2.6 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 
PENTAX 645 SYSTEM 
75mm, 120 back 
extras. $1,050 or b.o. 
Call Pat, 375-5131. 


ment. Like new. Recently 
bench-checked. 
53, between 8 and 9 


471-67! 
pm. 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


CALL 


423-3543 
to rent a private mailbox immediately. 


5 minute walk from Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market 


Delta Letter Drop 
310 Franklin St. 


Boston’ s original mail drop established in 1971 
CAN MEET YOUR NEEDS 


Loring and Matthews 
Merchandising is 
aggressive, attractive and 
personable persons to work 
sales booths at 

LES MISERABLES 
Parttime and fulltime posi- 
tions avail. starting Dec. 5. 


Loring and Matthews 
Merchandising. 119 West 
40th St. 3rd fir. New York, 
N.Y. 10018. Interviews will be 
sheduled within two weeks in 
Boston. 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


Custom 
Your story in 
song. Live perormance and 

Productions, 522-4356. 


AUDITIONS _ 


ings-Dec. 5 , Improv+ Move- 
ment-Dec. 12, 10-5pm. 
277-2488 for info. 


for Stage & Camera. Self im- 
ata & Speech. F.t. 


30th’ 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boyiston St. Boston 


oriented 
teacher 


Call Karin 307-6098 
Audition preparation, on- 
camera skills. Film, T.V., 
stage. Debra Marranca 
(N.Y.) Steven Stotler (L.A.) 
Now coaching in Boston. 
739-0544. 
AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 


reparation for 
fessional 
pro! 
Elizabeth 


developmen El 
Alley 
720-0515 


actors. 
needs 


& AUDI- 
TION C ASS 
Josephine offers 12 
sessions in monologue and 
audition prep. For info and 
appt call 876-8905. 


. FOR FREE 
See Boston's hit musical 
Nunsense for free by usher- 
ing. Call, 426-6912. 


Last ‘Chance! Judy Braha's 
scene study for theatre a 
fessionals. 576-3471 


MALE DANCERS 
B-bidrs, models, leathermen 
look-a-likes & ht hunks seek- 

for male dance revue. 


peal Gay and Straight nite 
clubs 


" a must. 
Photo helpful. 247-1984 .12 
noon-8PM. 


NUNSENSE FREE! 
Usher and see iton's hit 
musical Nunsense for free. 
Call 267-5600 


RITES AND REASON 


THEATRE 
of Providence R.I. will hold - 


Boston Auditions for non- 
equity Black actors, Male 
and Female, age ranges 
adolescence to mid-fifties. 
Weekly fee of $200 ( mini- 
mum) plus transportation 
stipend. Fali production of 
two original plays in 
Providence, rehearsing and 
Performing March 7-May 29. 
1988. Auditions on Oct. 23 in 
room 105 Boston U. School 
of Theatre Arts, 855 Com- 


and Reason | at 
863-3558 for audition ap- 
pointment. 


MODELS; we will evaluate 
your potential as a model 
and help you get started in 
the business. Please cail, 
536-8934. Affiliated wth ma- 
jor agencies in New York, 
Paris, Milan and Tokyo. 


ACTORS-ACTRESSES 
independent gay 


of exposure. 267-0204 
Boston Vocal a 
small SATB chorus is seek- 
all parts. For info and to 
ule an audition call 
Amy She or Dan 


GLASS MENAGERIE 
Auditions . 12-13, 7:30 
pm, 9 Spring St. Waltham. 
2M2W 20-50. Cali 647-1993 
for info or conflicts. Hovey 
Plyrs Prod. in Nov-Dec. 
Sorry. no pay. 


PERFORMING 
‘ARTISTS 
COLLABORATIVE 


experience 
as performing artists and as 
trained therapists, we may 


Will LeBow, 641-2440. 
STRIP-N-TELL 


Metro West Boston's 
premeiere messenger 


dancers call 7178 for 
audition. 


Rosie O'’Grady’s Comedy 
Dinner Theater is looking for 
comic actors & actresses 
who sing and move well. 
Some waiting on tables. This 
is a paid position, $80-100 
per performance. 7863-2333 
or 723-3162 


Stride piano player wanted 
for new musical 

show. This is a paid position. 
Call 233-9481 

THEATRE WORKPLACE 
A new theatre initiative is 
holding open auditions for e 


an intensive 
shop- Nov thr: ch- to 


form ensembie. 
commitment re- 
Oct 12 trom 


Aufderheyde 628-9698 Bon- 
nie Zimering 868-4171 


more on our ba 

plan. Work only 4 hours per 

day in the tele sales room of 

Boston Advertising Com- 

pany expanding throughout 

the U.S.A. Ngee and 


Great opportunities for 
and travel. Call 
42-7967 


BUYLINE INC 


DANCE 
TsLila 
intermediate 


levels. 
start now. MJT, 551 Tremont 
St Boston Center for the 


Arts). Cail: 
482-0351 or 244-4130 


BASS 


NITEWORK 

Bass Player, vocals a pilus, 
for serious, prof. & orig. 
band. We have manage- 
ment, gigs, vinyl, rehearsal 
space, label interest & more. 
Serious pro’s only. Call 
395-8054. 


BASS PLAYER 
Bass player needed for or- 
iginal act. Experienced play- 
ers only. Call Chris 
268-0009. 


seeks trashy, biuesy fun 
bassist into Stones! Re- 
placements, thrash. No 
Berklee students. Call Chris 
782-5867. 


BASS PLA 
Wanted riginal 
Need only be dedicated and 


player 
‘to complete lineup. Rod 
603-742-6950 


leabody. 535-7925 


DRUMMER Wanted: Style 

wntd is 60's, Ringo & Watts, 

happy being simplistic but 

creative. Call Jim at 
32 or 484-8571 


Drummer wanted. 80's R&B 
cover/original band forming. 
Call Bob at 783-2159 
7pm-1ipm 

Drummer with solid R&B 
foundation seeks working 
band. Equipment, 


ORUMMER . 

With Simmons drums, Akai 
S-900 sampler, P.A., or ac- 
coustic set, looking for mod- 
ern style. band. Can double. 
with click, . drum 
machine. Solid groove. 
David, 924-8112. 


Drums needed for top 40 old- 
ies, GB band. 2-3 nghts per 
wk. Must be reliable & have 
pro att. 662-3231 Iv msg 


Electric fiddle, drums, and 
second guitar wanted for or- 
iginal eclectic and electric 
punk-influenced traditional 
folk-rock band. Rehearsal 
space in Newton. 927-0723. 


EMER 

Avail 
15yrs exp me Top40 Joe 
Donahue 449-7707 dys or 
471-6830 eves 


Exp bassist/tenor voc 
establ wrkng Top40 
524-9634 


forty b 
call immediately, 256-4923. 
SKIN TIGHT 


Boston's all Female ali or- 


female keys, id guitar, and 
drums. Presence, equip- 
ment, and trans a must. Lisa 


GUITARIST 


Adventure Set seeks 
with experience. 
call 742-2214 
Guitarist w/ vocals wanted 
for orig band w/ NY mgmt. 
Pro stage presense, look, 
chops, attitude. Serious in- 
quiries inly. Send resume, 
picture & tape PO Box 680 

Allston MA 02134 


GUITAR 
lead/ _ player nded for 
funk/ R&B band. No 
rock. Call Paul 322-6499 


Guitar seeks bass/kybd and 
drums to form orig heavy 
rock trio. Must have equip, 
rehearsal 

andup pleese. bc box 889-0808 


Guit/bass seek collaborator. 
Guit, vox, gear, trans, att, 
ication a must!! Midi 
ful. infl; Ferry, Costello, 
XTC.\Tapes by mail to Brian 
O'Brign 105 Brooks St. 
Brighton 02135. 254-3661. 


singer, writer for 
beyond music. Call 354.0648 
eves only. 


‘John Lennon impersonator 
looking for Beatie type musi- 


cians to start revival band. 
Call Jim 927-5072 


KEYBOARDIST 

With vocais wanted for or- 
inal pop rock band. Call 
teve at 587-2168 


Keyboard player wanted for 
50's to 80's band. Must have 
trans, equip & exp. We have 
work & prac stdio in Brock. 
Steve 746-4599, Buddy 

2304 Iv mssg 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
Keys needed for original act. 
Good equip and experience 
a must. Cail Mike 335-6864. 

BOARDS 
band, FT 


ams a plus. Some travel. 
Kevin 783-2033 


Lead & bass gtrists wntd for * 


Internat! orig rock band. 
Must be creative & dedi- 
cated. No areas no 
Mercenaries. 497- 1266. 


LEAD GUITARIST wanted 
for R & R band. Vocals a 
plus, attitude a must. Call 
559-7637 before 5PM. 


FEMALE GUITARIST 


WANTED 
Established, original, all girl 
band w/vinyl, gigs, label 
interests and hips seeks 
powerful/melodic player 
w/vocals. 776-9036 anytime. 


Female vocalist wanted for 

professional working 
fulltime top-forty/original 
band. Call immediately, 
256-4923. 


Léad guitar for 
ternational 
US, Cari 1217, 


Lead guitar needed for top- 
forty R & B band. Must have 
exp. & trans. Cali Bill at 
326-1287. 


Lead guitar/ vocals needed. 
Stage presence, trans a 
must, full time/ ali styles 
262-0311 


Female vocalist/ guitarist or 


Male singer ikng to form 
ic jazz and Top-40 


female vocalist/ ap 
wanted for Top 40 cover 
band. We are a syn- 
thesizerist, drummer, bassist 
and vocalist. Our stage pres- 
ence is enhanced by our 
choreography. We have 
some équipment to share. 
No e ience necsesary. 
Cali Russ in Waltham at 
899-4809. 

Female vocals needed, stage 
presence, trans a must, 

full time/ all styles Call 
262-0311 


FEMALE SINGER wanted to 
join established full-time T40 
duo. Must be thin, tall, 
w/jazz/pop style. 20-29 only. 
Booked solid. Some travel. 
Need car. 262-3391. 


SOUNDMAN FOR HIRE 

with processing gear and 
tour experience reasonabie 
rates. Tim 623-0089. 


FOUR-ON-THE-FLOOR 
needs Drummer for 60's 
R&R for fun & profit. Pref x- 


only. 


band. Lv mssge DAYS 
884-6551. Wknts after 6PM 
286-4952 Dane. 


Metal band forming now. 
Singer, gtrst, writer, 21, 
needs drummer and bassist 
for orig band. Pro att only. 
Call Steve, 655-3674. 


New full time ali female 
heavy rock band seeks 
drummer and lead voc w/ 
ight keyboard exp. Call Lou 
603-635-2709 

New rock act with national 
interest seeks bass and sax 
player. Experienced pros 
668-6324 leave 


thu Set is, Green Stn JP. 


9PM. No cover. An 
yr inst & yr 
info 268-1373. 


P A RENTAL 
24 channel, 4Kw, 4-way sys- 
tem with effects, 24K light 
show including 2 spots with 
crew. $175. (603)437-2238 


Word of Mouth... 


Steve Cataldo 
(Nervous Eaters) 


ANDY MENDELSON Producer/Engineer 
617-232-7710 2 


Call for information on studio engineering 
workshop. 


says it all! 


Let’s talk about your next project! 


»-496-6783 


LY 


2861 ‘6 ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG 3HL 


F rock and T-40 
2disk dr. UNDERSTUDIES area, beauty 
Appie sk Casting u'studies for 60s ent combined. Call Marci or 
75 Rich Little Comic Im- to musical playing Wilbur- 4 Freddy 429-4431. 
0. . tape. roles Latin ingenue, reads 
PB 16; Stylish Black woman, FUNK BASS : 
0. Blond bombshell, & early hot performer needed for 
v Apple Macintosh 266-2886 Connie Francis, all in 20s. orig funk/ R&B . Call - 
| Apple Macintosh 266-2886 DJ’ 12° dance music Equity call Mon. Oct. 12 
Apple Macintosh 266-2886 coll for sale. 800+ titles ‘80- ( 
‘86. Call 1-603-293-0925 for 29-4008: GOTHAM CITY 
details for appt.); Open call 7-10PM, dist. Prot only 
me, 60s uptempo 
ballad, music. Wilbur, 246 Gtrst wtd immed. Fla in 2 
Tremont St., Bos., MA weeks. Voc nec. All styles. 
proc. program, basic, art & Must chord. No 
ee flight simulator programs. n ion dopes, no drunks, no . 
Table and all accessories. for ear classes to hassles. 207-854-1881, rm 
1.000. _725-1900 days or Call 101 Jim. 
Temple, West Newton (Car- | 
, riage house behind No. 77) ; 
high 
Capron inc. 278 West St. 
Needham, MA, Prof 4 
and lighting equipment, 
5 BIKE equipment and other super 
deals. + Basic Acting 
— 
version ofthe worid famoue MUSIC & Glasses witha protcomedy | = 
20 hours. Electrically timed 
cle that exercises your en- THE ARTS 
— cepting registration for early — : 
— winter commercial classes to 
begin in November. 
Cail Ronanne 
277-2767 
dvertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. Mass. Dept. — 
267-1234 Credit cards now accepted avail, Billy - 296-1646 
«group you wi 
achieved an excellent basic ‘ 
exe cond $70, bik lea office — 
ghr $40, 9m desk $20, ez chr ~~ 
5, tilting chr sip 2 
$60, record player & radio Pocket Watches " : 
bookcases American, Experienced Female vocalist 
electric stove $70, 15th cen- Also n & for working general busi- bee 
tury table $1600 or BO, Europea 
12x14’ rug with pad $140, Oriental Gold 5 
'12x9’ rug $40, 200 items 
usew rug good cond $3/sq White Ci oan a = 
og Ox spring Laing od 
mttrss $140, 3 matresses & Ne eeks 
. box springs $25 each, metal a 
focing ang! bed & | 
3 washers each, 1 — 
_ 
825 show pus = = 
— small commission. Piease — 
couch frme, 2TVs, antique For “instant” communications plug te 
intg our FAX. Here's the FAX: 
‘| ken, med air con, classes. Individualized atten- = 
424-7797. tion. Elizabeth Appleby, For- = 
© FAX also receives your incoming mer Al- 
Large Sears frostiess re- ley Theater. 7; 15. 
frigerator works great, ae ; 
547-7808. per page Sat. Day-Long Workshops: é AD 
Moving sale: T.V. stand = Workshop, Auditions-Nov. 7, serine ws 
Carter Rec 
: 5-10pm. New Erlich Theatre, y \ ane The 
539 Tremont St. Prepare one Rain y Bristo; 
ACTORS WORKSHOP. classical monologue. Bring arpe we yet Is 
pic & res. Further info: Erick ® 
— — yon" ae Boay 
= 
SIN THERAPY 
f = Look One Michaei ‘ 
Call pro Counseling for Performing \ Look Jonzun 
be aware of your concerns. ’ 
sues of self confidence, ca- 
reer building, and ree- 
tionships. You are welcome é 
without charge. Karen Ross - ‘ 
cludes trunk case. Tripod 
2 Tannoy NFM-8 coaxial - 
monitor speakers. Cost 
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Esp pro VOICE Kurzweil 250 for sale 
tial. 787-4973. Ales nd 2 re- LESSONS as $9,300 or best 
place LEAD GUIT 776-3878 Develop power range Purchased in May. 
with well known pop rock Claudio. Tel 262-7013. 
GG ALLIN AND method. Avoid vocal prob- 
lems and learn to Leedy & Ludwig snr 
co. effectively. 491-6733. w/stand. Mint cond. ‘ 
Homestead and Newrose also Zijn cyms, cym, and hi 


drummer 25-35 
play 60’s to 80's 1136 


The Blues and more--Two 
capable guitarists seek 
similar 


for 
rowth opportunity. 
860-5747. 


INSTRUCTION 


laxed atmosphere, top 
1 instruction. 423-7462 


ACHIEVE VOCAL 
EXCELLENCE 
Develop 


GRADUATE 
lessons. All levels. Will have 
learning. Ed. 266-1874 


Dante Pavone will teach his 
world famous vocal method 
to serious students. All vocal 


Sound man with equip. and 
truck looking for full-time 
band. Ten yrs. exper. 
413-442-6731, b 


Lessons in ond 
Must techniques 
ability, be to Wil, drum 
Call Mike hines/: 
message, or offered ro 16 track 
7PM at 438-3961. dio. 
TALENTED DRUMMER GUITAR LESSONS 
Double Dose 782-8766. rates. Peter, 492-6119 
WANTED: Accomplished Guitar lessons by a former 
drummer for visiting student of G.I.T. and a stu- 
rock band. Write Box dent of Robert Fripp. Learn 

what you want to know andd 
WANTED: Bass and guitar nat you need to-know. The- 

ory, finger strength, ear train- 


For sore 
s/top-fort anc. 
Call immediately, 266-4923. 


Work! by Band 
seeks M or F lead vocalist. 


Tony Levin, Andy 
(Smiths), Colin M 
(XTC), Mick Carn (Japan) 
and prefab Sprout. No 
old men or drug- 
gies need apply. 17-23 
old only. 625-1242, 
623-1246. 


contacts infil: XTC, Beaties, 
Bears, Rem 


KEY-BORED? 
teacher, founder: 


Master 
School 


Jazz, Pop, 
Classical 


277-1527 


LEARN PIANO 


LESSONS 
GUITAR BASS KEY- 
BOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 


Costello, 
322-7677 or 282-4761 CAMBRIDGE Seve Sun 
Christmas seeks ardent bass MUSIC 232-7124 2 SDS! pads w/chips $100 
player. Good ideas, 491-5433 Gtrs for sale, Gretsch coun- on. OF pad w/S sounde $100 J D FURST 
, sen humor stereo tuner 
sesential. Kiss to Kurt We, KEYBOARD&  w/graphic EQ dual cassette ome 
Big , Roth to Richard PIANO call Bob, 527-3470. speakers, & SONS 
Nixon. Can U relate? Singing 5 ai bane 
and/or writing strongly LESSONS Guild D-25 6 string acoustic poe wg Foo ay 
preferred. No fusion, please! styles, all levels. Berklee ar with case, . PIANO 
Call Michael 782-6589 grad. W/20 yrs experience new, $425 or B.O. 
, Rock, RAB 785-2198 
Drummer needed byBoston- and Jazz. K anyt 9946, COMP ANY 
bend U hove and experienced GUITARS ener 
individual. intro. lesson at no INGE 
DRUMMER WANTED! — charge. Call David Fox at Paul Spec. 1958, Flying now Stam guiter 
Orig rock band w/24-trak V-1958 reissue, Gret $995.00 plus cost of ad. Call, 185 Corey Road 
demo by estab producer sks Rick Lays 353-0440 and leave a Brookline 
solid rock drummer w/exp & PIANO LESSONS Strats, Teles etc. 7 + Message. Thanks. 
dedication call Dave jazz, classical,pop. Ali 267-60 Off the 1700 block 
734-4393 anytime levels. 666-2166. STUDIO 440 ot Beacon Street 
HAND 12 bit drum ma- 
Drums wnitd for band. Lessons with the Percussion instruments chine w/ 50, note se- 
Ind contacts inf: XTC, Bea- —_ best teacher in town. Musical sale. Call Gary and leave quencer & SMPTE, new in 738-0044 
tles, theater, pop, folk number and message box warranty, 
322-7677 or 282-4761 266-1231. 267-3206. away, $2995, 692-9052 a 


VOCALISTS! 
vocal - 


INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


1 renown amp, 4 
cond. $425. 1 330 


Almost brand new, must sell: 
Fender precision bass 
w/case, Gi EB3 bass 
w/case, Taurus 2 bass 


$250. 
$75. 471-2187 eves 


Cabs 

Lestie$ 1150, L 100Hammond 
+ Lestie $1150,2Ai tec 
1218A CAB 650 and 

call 391-1418 


MUSICMAN 
130 Watt head, 
condition. $200.00 or 
offer. Call Jim 923-1150 (8-5) 
891-3562 (after 5). 


switching. Re-verb 


nel 
and effects. $335. Call Gary 


262-7475 


« In educational facilities 


(> EN. 


il 


az 
3 


about yourself’ that. wil 
ing. Affordable rates; interest = . 
267-6272. First ty. Novica mast w 
Take inc. 11 Newbury St. 572, Somervile. MA O2143. 
REHEARSAL 

with alcoholic wife sks MF 

with similar problem for day- 

time friend. Together we can 
se@- make our lives better. 


PIANO FORTE, INCORPORATED pike avi now 569- nard,Ma 01754 
Reh | 24 hour ac- 
Shop Hours 1 | a.m.-5 p.m. cess, soundprooh , AC, load- ASIAN , Overseas 
Mon.-Thurs. ing dock, 1 bik from Berkly, desire Correspondence. 
or by appointment pkng, $150 & up, 566-4200 Sateen Int'l. Dept 
28 Haviland St. + Boston Beaut bandrmsinnewcom- — 91603 (818) 769-1717 
$200 $380 423-4959 
266-4933 Fresh a wontlast Bee 
Accoustically desire Correspondence 
revo Yamaha DX5 showrm cond, pike avi now 338-2177, 
B77$700, Ashly SC50$130, 10 ATA case, 91603 818 769- 
DBX150$160, Diab DL4$400 pedals, $2195 or BO. ST 
an 
offer! Mike 327-3389 Wanted to buy or trade: track ATTRACTIVE 
TASCAM; 16 x 4 mixing head, use 8. Bob, 777-5305 DOM YOUNG 
any musical instrument 
board w/phantom power- £93 MiSs 
$1200, 2 EAW studio ARTIGTSOERION with extremely pretty feet 
monitors w/BGW 250-$700, Washburn Mirage Beaut prof . and legs has photos and 
SCI 6-trak syn w/corg guitar. Natural finish, plan files, a refrig videotapes for sale, meet 
EX-800 , OF single cutaway, mint con- ready for 75/M0. _ ings possible. Send $5 to PO 
best offer for all. (603) dition. No feedback $400 Waltham 899-3239 Box 237 Bronx N.Y. 10462 
382-6008 767-6400 anytime Charlestown commercial 
studio work space avail im- 
ning water & ‘oom, safe ewedk male, 4 seeks 
area & pkg call 666-3439 — encounters with gd 
s)to take lease onon Wy Miscrete 
ft. Divided 3 ig. 
studios, 1 rented, key fee. Attr WM, wants to meet F's, 
482. , lv message. cplis for adit fun, fntsy, fr, 


You know us as Boston's leading retailer of musical instruments and . 
pro audio equipment, but did you know .. . 


LOVE 


¢ We'll take any musical instrument or pro audio 
equipment in trade (or purchase it!) 
+ We have New England's largest inventory of used 


music gear for sale. 


360 Newbury St., Boston 
437-1815 


For non 
$975 key fee. Call 423-1774. 


Lv in Studio 1300 sq ft bath 
etc $700 423-4959 ideal for ‘fit. MWCpl. Prof. Cpis wel- 
couple private. 
DOWNTOW 
over 300 sq ft, 18 ft, high 


wood floor skylight 1-2 
lease elevators. $250. 
232-8673 


N office” studio Cleanliness and discr ex- 


AT HOME 
Female fantasy phone 
operators wanted. exp. 
nec. days and 
232-5501. 


LUNATIC STUDIO 
AND AUDIO 


ADD 
For the best in and 
midi recording. 


music composed for BOX MAIL 
advertising and video NOTICE 
Only bona fide 


PEOPLE 


’ replies to an ad 
should be directed 
to a Phoenix box 


number. The 
; Phoenix is not 
MODELING required to hold, 
videotaping deliver, or forward 
plus tot al 88 flyers or other 
4323 Midd Ri 02640 _ unsolicited matter. 
MODEL/TRAVEL 
for back or Spanish and 
white females to appear 
bes ny on poster. Must be fun and 
to for younger, ai 
one chosen shoot- 
Send picture full it ar jock. Most 


ups, Lawrence A300 
acoustic up, Fibre snare 
drum power 


thet 


i 


2 
= 
= 


3 


TASCAM 
rack 
Extremely 5 only 
the studio. or Best of- 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 


PIANO 
BARN 


WUARLITZER CONSOLE 
PIANO with bench, 2 years 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 

Yamaha CP25 eictrnc piano, 


Lowest prices. 
Pianos bought, 
sold, rented, 
moved, rebuilt. 


: 


EB 


: 
i 


i 


| 
3 


} 
Be 


TOA 38 SD 
SPEAKER $300 
CALL 742-2214 


OPEN 
9-6 


7 Days 
per week 


if not chosen. Creative Photo CACHET 
BOX 725 Lynn,Ma 01903 The ‘ 
Photog sks full fig fem for lasy 
video ‘session $100 24 hours 
$19 Sow POBox 214)-254-1278 
214) 254-2682 
Photography Model, Female '214)-254-8813 
/PREPAY 
to Box 5169. 
INTERESTING! 
jock? Hunk? Athlete? active 
Wee cade photos. in mid-forties student 
of tantra”. is a 
form of mind over 


PR to appear Which | may her afl 
$375. Call Mark 364-5242. together on poster. Must be 
to travel to Jamaica for ’ 59 ° 
GIANT USED one week if chosen for shoot- Centre, 02159. 
EQUIPMENT picture, full length if COLLEGE 
TOR turned 23 UDE light 
EMULA + dual floppy  BIWM, 23, 5°11, 180Ibs, 
drives, discs, : oa BOX 725 brown hair, blue green eyes, 
cond. $4000; Yamaha ynn, a2 straight act/appr. V. inexp, 
16, $3250; Tascam WRESTLERS/ non-smoker, seeks another 
8-tr. Hvy duty trnspt. ideal young bi male 18-23. Send 
for video. Very little head MODELS 10 & letter to PO Box 167 
weer. includes remote, rack BG wrestling of L.A. in Bos- . Bridgewater MA 02379 
stand on wheels. $3400; ton soon 4 video work. Exp. SWM 36 Coll 
ORK EM OS but not nee. $100/%. Brot sks 
x 
true 8 buss, 2 Ef. Sends/Ch., ak eS inane, hae sub WF 18+ for sx fant. P.O 
Para EQ, easy to use. well new Boston wrestt- Box 3074, Boston, 02101 
$2500; LinnDrum - ing club. Box 8800. DWM, 38, prof w/cust amat 
dates. gk chng, sokte, extra smooth. Box 
+ 
emu ENTRE NOUS 1725, Cambridge, MA 02238 
$1795; Boss BX-800 8 ch. 40+ GANG RIDES buddy 
mxr. EQ, Ef. Send, pan, A busy prof GM 37 tp. reg 
amp, exc. cd. $250; You are invited to the 2Xwk, thr work 
MIDI bass. 4 sounds & 2 for @ jock. Box)92 Brkine 02 
extra chips. $250; Toshiba COUPLES 
Beta HiFi stereo tape deck.4 — ing charge, but byob) party FEMALES/ 
COUPLES 
266-4 , 35, happily married, mature, pass., well , well 
GK Gallien 250ML athletic muscular endwd. Very clean, male 


jians. 
chimes, call Butch and steai 
my drums. 361-0165 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
Musical Coordination 
services. Production, com- 


exec., 40. Don’t inhibit your- 
. vry self! Nothing is too bizare! 
safe G contacts since 1981 Very discreet. T. 


3 


contact but vw 
longs for a safe relationship Exec will massage and 
Above ail, you must be discreet, 
scrupulously responsib . Send no. to Box 
honest, and willing to reply in 
detail. If so, perhaps soon we 
can 


Part time mirror star looking : ae Seeks sub lady. Handsome, 
- singing? GoGo's to Stee! Eye SALES & SERV ICE CIAL + Sis + 
Free with hours for a non-pressured B/D fun- 
to eno wher booked-200+ Tracks se- filed encnirs. 
: 266-8734 Piano Forte has a shop full of expertly re-: quencing-8Tr.+ 2Tr. Analog, re 
Pro Bass player wanted for cording band sk guitar 
steady working top-forty raw blood and guts R & R, ng 
must, salary. Call, be dedicated, Merle The Finest in T. 
lv. msg. 731-1063. voice & style. Rock-Blues- %nmr + lekos, fresneis, echnical Service 
Pres ¢In the home On Stage 
PRO BASS Guit sks 1d guit., bass, drm, those creating pro. careers 
Sks.- orig rk. bnd w/future keys, id voc for innov group only. THE VOICE STUDIO. 
must be ser dedicated w/ 492-2996. 
rt Keybd/Synth. wntd for top- MUSICAL 
PRODUCER forty 50's-80's, Marshall stack $1200 2VOT- 
featuring 's, casual but 
ENGINEER prof., have work, good opp. 
You can have the very best of to get back into music part- 
f rates. .R. 
782-5185 ask for Danilo. MONIT 
Wanted for gig/recording, cere attitude with diverse 7pe powersonic drum set, 5 PL $250. Crest 750w Amp 
vocal/ drum/ percussion/ musical tastes. Manage- Zildjan cmbis, ail — $600 Tascam Mod5a 
keybds/ strng/ horns. Send ment, promotion, gigs, and hdwre, some cases.$750 or $700, Aiso Ludwig DBL/B 
resume: AS! Pro inc., 230 radio. airplay. Serious in- B.O. call Joe 331-9463 7pe drums $400. Call bet 
Harrison Ave., 703D, Boston, quires only. NO DRUGS!!! [EV 6-7. Michael, 327-3389. 
MA, 02111. ERITY A MUSTII! Call 
Rock bands, R&B, cow one 262-2742 leave message 
South Shore club. 825-5005. cone: w/case, 18 in. bull- 
Club avail for functions. Po frog cabinet, Furman para- 
= metric equalizer. Call after 
HELL TOUPEE . 5:00, 777-2172. 
Seeking singer rapper post 
Best offer, Gall 704-0668, lv 
chilipeprs fshbone 782-4981 mssg after 5. 
Singer needed for orig rock 
music act. de- 
mos, promotion. 
‘ Dave or Mary 535-6715 
SKANKN’ AR VOICE LESSONS 
round player PROFESSIONALL 
original reggae/rock act with 
gigs. EP, and vision. No shr MINDED ALL | 
 LIVE-INLOFT 
in Southend. Approx. 950sq. 
Sk Sth member ft, high ceiling, wd firs, quiet. 
guitar/ 2nd instru or vocals a A — 
plus/ Stones, Star Re- 
placements, R B. Call 
SOUNDMAN Berklee now accepting 
PRODUCER serious students for famous * & Ox er 
es For studio and live work, w/ 
vinyl credits and 15 yrs ex- MAKE BIG $$$ 
ie perience. High quality P.A. pail 2200 sq ft, 
1-837-0832, keep trying. 
i SOUNDMAN problems corrected. Signifi- 
: Sks pro aay Os bandinnd cant vocal improvement as- 
’ of high live mix engi- sured. 423-7581 after 12:30 
neer. 789-4150. pm. 
DRUMMERS! NECons 
chops, read Fair 
4 
rates. Steev 
Wanted; experienced sax $15/hour. 625-1242. 
. of Jazz. Now in Boston. GALORE! PVY PA S FH-1 series VHF with Shure SM85 
Study theory, harmony, Hondo Acoustic Lows & MF-1X Hors. Exc. microphone. Pertect con- 
technique. Learn rock. ouitar, Jumbo body Hondo Condition $ 575.00 or Best dition Asking $325 DAys 
the joy of im- S-oustic, K Archtop acoustic Offer. BLU 6 String 360 semi 292-8484 of after 7pm 
Call, 324-4588 days before poh TD Rye ay guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul hallow bick. Inlaid neck 738-4604 Ask for Charlie 
391-6004. tuner, Stadium bass amp, 2 days: 296-0090 eves 
TTN MUSICIANS 
drums (B/U vocs pref).& Id TOM FT 145 Ban TRA 
bond vere use and slender for private trol which, when developed 
ectective 140 ——- BOSS in home studio. Must sell 61 wghtd keys, Moog lib.gtr- video. Top $. Safe, discr. properly can enable @ man 
oe ae ae 4 $2300 or bro. Call steve shaped kybrd synth, 3% Let's talk. P.O. Box 3059, | and woman to make love for 
amp-300 watts, Roland 927-2589 octvs w/heart shell case. Westford, MA 01886. many hours. | would like to 
PIAN TR909 drum machine, ear Electronic Drums. 5 Drums, 5 B.O. 595-5675. meet a non-promiscuous 
Teacher Ibanez Stratocaster. Call 8 factory programs MODEL/TRAVEL (age not important) to 
BASS/ DRUM TEAM SK offer. 783-9262 program in Gallien-Krueger 250 ML Photography agency looking discuss a long-term sensu- 
GUITRST head _phone 8. 
Please: pro, versatile, 20-25 Ghickering grand plano, for 
yrs., good equip, strong ‘a sale, gd cond, needs some 
vocals, writing ability. We are wl work, must sell, oer q 
spruce 4 
ble bridge, 
Bassist wanted cond, set- 
orig pop/rock b $2,000, call 
currently out. Y lv mssg. 
know the meaning} 
tion discipline a DRUMS FOR SALE 
| 
AND KEYBOARD! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 
& funk w/Berkiee Compo. ‘Fender Jaguar 
sition, and classical & Jazz 1960's dark sunburst 75 742-5991 
. Advanced Synthesist OF B.0. 
there. Call Alan Fender Squire strat and h 
25. sidekick amp. both brand 459-0948 
— name-number, 267-4407. 
For sale 5 pc bik Ludwig set, 
Anvil cases Zildjian cym- 
amp montns oid. Mar 
ever used. $425 firm. Lisa, 
923-1960. 
—_ ior tear of AIDS. Repeatedly A-2037, New Bedford MA 
STEAL DRUMS tested negative for AIDS. | sk 02741 
Steal my tamas for $1200 one long-term Gay or Bi _— dS 
8pc blue impristr, H- lover in same situation; vry FIRST TIME 
athletic, 21-38, vry safe, will- YMCPL wish to meet BiF for 
. Photo & . 
guy, or a guy who has not 
midi sequencing. tran- 
scriptions, sheet music. b&d, s&m. Send ht letter, 
Frank Singer, 617-628-0006. ox 8568. Worcester area. Box 5176 


HT 
Ht yng cple looking 
female for ht times. 
and phone. P.O. 
26 Osterville,Ma 02655 


HUNK AVLB 
Women, tired ri 


St., Hingham, MA 02043. 
" 


MAINE DMNTRX 
will see a select few on her 
Boston visits. Discretion as- 
sured. Detailed jetter with 
SASE to Box 8807 


MASC MALES ONLY 
Very att & sexy TV seeks a 
clean masc male for rel. 


Have porn videos. PO Box 
842 Framingham 01701 


Massage needed by 31 year 
old WM. No pros. Box 3166 


Buy I! 
Call, 


Get 25 
Free 


LIVE 
PHONE 
SEX 


Live, not a 
recording 
Visa/Mastercard 
accepted @ Call 
anytime, day or 
night @ No 
personal questions 
asked @ Talk as 
long as you want 
@ No hassle, high 
satistication. 


(617) 


536-1906 


Sweet 
Jalk 


738-7570 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 

gentleman 


Dominant 
istresses always 
available 


MC/VISA 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
Allston, MA 
02134 


GAY MEN MEET THE 
MAN OF YOUR 


DREAMS 
Join the 1 million men 
who have called 1-550-1515. 
Mikman ikng fr WF who is 
hvy w mik to wet nurse 
mature WM, photos pis. POB 
43 Lex MA 02173 


and phone to Box 3187. 
TRANSVESTITES 
Boston gen’ , wishes to 


tasies throughly explored by 
this experienced mistress. 
Custom photos and video 
tapes also available. 


att 30's seeks same 
for frienship and erotic 
adventures. Phone & Photo 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 


MWCpi skg cin, warm, bi-F 
for romantic dinner and 


464, Brighton, MA. 02135. 


Indul 
Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7151. 


Introduction 


In your area 
Straight, lesbians, 


gay & bi singles, 
couples & 


threesomes. 


Most confidential 
& discreet 


M.O. accepted 
serving all 
New England 
COUPLES MEET 
COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET 
SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET 
SINGLES 


LIMOUSINE. 
New Stretch | 
Cadillac 
Limousines 
T.V., Bar, 
Telephone, 
Video, Etc. 
More than 
Reasonable 
Rates 
24 Hours 


738-0044. 


videotape your 
moments 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 

Your own locked 
Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Next to Steve's ice Cream 
Confidential & secure 
Ask about 


Sophisticated cpl will 
most 
in the 


SHARP GAL 
NEEDED 
married, WM sks 


eous, 
health-minded and have 
your own apt, please contact 
me. I'm not against prof's 


(617) 


anytime 
est, L978 


“It’s your choice, let us 


help you make the right 
one!” 


Serving North to South 


for strait acting, cin 30-40 
M or F rmmt, discretion as- 
Box 863 Randolph 


a 
trustwthy M. Box 132, 89 
Mass. Ave. Boston 02115. 


SWM, 35, nce, ed to srv undr 
dom F hswrk entrnt disc, rel 
poss btfi legs+ 197 89 Mass 
Ave 02115 


Sxy TV 23 into 5, 6 & 7 in 
heels, leather, latex. Seeks 
TV/ TF or male. PO Box 3656 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
D.L.D. 310 Franklin St. 
Boston's original mail 
drop, established in 1971. 
Can meet needs. Call 


to rent a private mailbox 
immediately. 5 
walk from Faneuil 
Hall, Market. 


8796 


Cybil Shepard doesn't 
‘MOONLIG with us but 


She gives good phone. 
497-1102 or 497-6169. Men 
too, muscular, 

hot to handle. 
492-7933 or 1-800-345- 
HUNK 


Do you like to watch? Ht 
cples will do erotic shows, 
live or on the phone. All roles 

Dom sessions avail 


enacted. L 
MG/VISA/AE (617) 228-3243 


East to West 


Escort Referral 


Mon.-Fri. 4 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Saturdays 4 p.m.-4 a.m. 


Now open Sundays 4 p.m. to midnight 


SWINGERS MIND 
wi ONLY IMAGES | 
ples and Single | Phone 
women are to Fantasy 
attend our October | 1-800-843-3051 
ance 
ACTIVE Caress 
COUPLES Jill 
EAST 
893-6665 $19.95 . 
(no cals tom single 15 minutes 
Free call back 
PLAIN SIMPLE FUN 
married network where kind 
jy the North and gentle people safely re- 
Shore. 210 Andover st. veal e their 
Cal's 
Sige 
cret priate dress each mins nore 
visit us at after. Call 24 hrs. 


ot catalog 
8- ‘waltham 
02254,(004-17 


Seek athletic for 
friendship, workouts, 


massage, beerbiasts. i'm 

BiWM 

5’ 10”, 170 ibs, well built, ex- 
serious 


pect same. 
only. box 3140. 


cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. Photo 
please. BOx 0095. 


PHANTASY 
PHONE 


734-7668 
..... 


P.O. Box 1112 
Brookline, MA 02146 


THE 
LOVE MACHINE 
(214) 271-8526 

Unrestricted conversation 
Women, men, couples, bi's. 

Mistresses and masters 
MC/VISA/AMEX/PREPAY 

! WIN A FREE 


CALL! 
3 chances per pd call 


Tender Loving Calis- 
Melissa's. com 1ONATE 


#.'125 Hunters Run, 
Haverhill MA 01830 


SENSUOUS 
* RAP * 


w/ Dom European 
Actress 
other experienced 
telephone talent 
available including 
t.v.‘s, preops, 
young erotic coeds 
and orientals. 


201-348-2186 


credit cards and discounts 
on prepayments 


frequent BU. Let- 

ter/phone/photo? Box 3132 
Woburn MA 01888 
WRITE ABOUT IT 
Discrete WMM will ex: 
explicit letters with F's 

subject, experience or 

fantasy. PO Box 344 
Marlboro 01752 


, successful seeks 
skinny flat-chested fair WF 
for gentle safe fun. Box 0139. 
WM 39 seeks busty WF for 


erotic fun. Bisx! a plus. Photo 
and descriptions of your de- 
sires. Box 880: 


some of them — Send for 


check or mo 
Kendall Sq. Labs. PO Box 
424 Boston, MA 02258. 


MASSAGE & 
ESCORTS 
ESCORT-N.E. 
2 handsome, clean, males 
will travel anytime, anywhere 
in N.E. Call 207-923-3672 
Tim or Jay 


Let a pretty girl escort you. 


ELEGANT 


Boston’s most ex- 
clusive and 
prestigious agen- 
cy for the gentle- 
man who can af- 
ford to dis- 
criminate. Com- 
plete discretion 
assured. 


Outcall only 
& complete 
verification. 


426-1712 


Positions for attractive 


young ladies available. 


biceps 20. 
men only 


tor 
776-8121. 


Busty & Blond Escort Will 
Verify, 566-1129. 
Eves. Aft 6:30PM 


Call 825-8916 for an outcall 
with Tiffany. Busty, blonde, 
yng., sexy. 


CAN YOU HANDLE IT 
Dom mist's come a dime a 
dozen but can you handle a 
real mist., can you handle the 
control and pressure | de- 
mand and the extreme 
pleasure you will receive 
under my command. if you 


Boston & Camb. desire complete ecstacy call 
Outcalis only. 262-2299 me without delay 566-3547 
Busty b tt te & 
“THE 
private, Gall 547-7890 LTIMATE” 
Massage 
ve or sultry dialogue 
mistress ingrid (6 (613) % Steam 
1901 or (416) 523-7203 Whirlpool 
ALWAYSREADY 
Clean cut guy good looking | 547-9179 
will escort men in or out con- Help Wanted 10am-10pm 
venient avail any- 
time please call Scott 
47-1138 
SSSSSSSSS 
Operators 
Daytime 
SILVER We are looking for 
people with excellent 


MODELS 


CAL. BEACH BOY 
Blonde/green 5'1 1". 165 lbs 
Chad 


GQ TYPE 
Black hair/blue eyes 
6'1” 175 lbs. 
Kyle 


phone manner to 
handle incoming calis 
FINESS' 
267-2205 


ality and fantasy. Let me take 
you to your limits of both. 
Let’s strap and tie down the 


you far beyond the limits of 
your imagination. Come trip 
with me now 734-6837 

CLEAN CUT, well groomed 


WM available to massage 
men over 30 at hotel or 


College jock with todays tan 
clean safe private relax 
479-3859 


742-2264 


Annette in 
complete privacy treat your- 
self escort incall 89-0018 


ATTENTION BODY 

BEAUTIFUL 
A Polynesian beauty long red 
hair, big bust, beautiful sexy 
body, sensual brown eyes ol- 
ive skin 38D 24 36 availabie 
for fantasy escort. Call 
286-0851 for appt incall only 
| love fantasy 


as seeking 


to serve as your maid to any 
or all women at your 
Halloween or any ‘ype 
of affair women, 
YOUR MAID To ORDER. 
Box 3176 


| love it women 
ages 25-65. 55 wishes 


to meet you. 


+ gay. 
maid to order. Box 3177 


by 31 year 
old WM. No pros. Box 3166 


ATTENTION ESCORTS! Ali 


Busty and Lovely 


Don't miss the chance for a 
special moment with a 
special girl 


ads MUST be paid for and 
Wednesday at 927-7868 
MC/VIBA 
BACK BAY’S 
FINEST ‘i DOMINANCE | 
‘ou / 
ESCORTS fantasies?” Let an ex- 
WNCALL-OUTCALL mistress 
437-1751 BOX 3082” 
BACHELOR PARTIES 
Noon-3 a.m. UG GWM TANNED 


Attractive European lady 
would like to escort mature 
co, please cali 


Attractive warm int 
humorous masc 
available to gentlemen 30+ 
Lee 7869-3730. Safe 


Beautiful mistress escort 


our limits are respected 
566-7622 


‘Sale, discreet 
267-9682 I'm ready when 
you are 

Enjoy a sensuous interiude in 
the lap of luxury. 

Jessica 734-4551. 
Men pref. 

ESCORT BY A NICE PRETTY 
LADY 9AM-2AM VERIFIED 


OUTCALL 489-4900 
ESC 
Handsome Maine ment wil 


travel N.E. cin, safe, write to 
Jay or Tim. P.O. BOX 534 
Augusta,ME 04330 


Mature 


GAY CHAT LINES 

Are you tired of the "550" services? For Di 7 
20¢ The Boston Buddy System® will On the phone! What KIND of by Nat | janes 
anonymously connect you to the next 
in TALK FOR AS LONG BLACK STUDENT Escorts 
AS YOU WANT about what you want, OUtcall on 
for NO ADDITIONAL COST WHATEVER AIRE Lovely 
Call (617)899-3705 for recorded in ok oe BALLOON GRAMS If you're looking for: ladies fran 
information. SATISFIED g avallable 

WARN. | | 5045995" | 1384.9476 

IN G The Fee: (617) 354-5000 Outcalls 
— Escorts Needed 


- 
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intop tys and knk tell me your ta 28 
fantasy, lets make it reality. FP s to 
Photo and phone answered ze) by clean, safe FA. 36. . 
first. Box 408, 89 Mass Ave, NY 
Boston MA 02115 a A 
Handsome, athletic, pro- 
fessional, male in his 40's cO 
= would like to meet a bright, = _ : 
slender, affectionate, gal for 
a long term affair. We'll have 
a telephone talk maybe 
ae exchange photos . 
Pi 222 Newton, 02159 = Attractive women “s domi- INTIMATE 
Handsome, successful male, for a fun EROTIC 
Box 703 Valley Stream N.Y. 
a ing females, over 18, any ‘ 11580 or call 516-825-6463 
Box "home: asc, attr, to. SM, Open 24 hrs. | 
HIGH HEELS Introducing .. . SOUTH SHORE, beaut split oF bi. Box 1478 Cambridge 203-782-1277 
Handsome, attractive, male, Panties Etc. a 02238 
35, looking for a high heel | WM, 25 seeks MFopis, 
dom to x- who en kinky or erotic WM, 35, healthy, discreet, 
ing 
Kingston Ri 02852 the company of a lady a few a : 
times a week. If you are FANTASY? 
iM 33, fatherly, cin, dscrt, P| 
Would you consider over- 
rsi teaching & who desired sexual moral and 
of sexual habits. Find out where 
‘you. WM. ci, cect, | Please send ewimeult photo 
and will follow whatever in- 
structions you give me. Box 
; 
MWM, 52, healthy, hand- Outcalls only : 
some seeks healthy, attract- 
$ delightful moments of dis- a 
hours 
posterCard VISA. Elegant CENTER LIMITS 
Escorts 
explore with younger TV's. 
We can both learn to be 7 i; 
enjoy other side of you and inflict ‘ 
We. Box pure pleasure to the inner 
MISTRESS 
VICTORIA 
want you for complete tele- : 4 : 
home. 247-0780 7 
CALL 
212-254-7549 
Master card, Visa, Amex, ' ati 
01906 
MWF 40+ Te or 2 
SOUGHT 
Attr tail slim str SWM 28, well look- a- like, r 
ed., talented tng, well hng. Handsome. muscutar athiete 
Seeks one MWF 40+ for long avaiable for men's fantasies. 2 
term ivr. Cin, sincere, discr. = @masage @ escort 
Letter in confidence to Box @ workouts @ leather 
MWM, 46yo, slim, prof, disc, 
seeks young, attr, slim Fem =% 
for mut rew rel. p/p to POB 
TLC |_| 
Maid for Halloween maid, 35, 
WM, X-Dresser, is looking to 
you feeling loved an t rty, Str., e 
Ned. 462-8728, 10pm-2em. women at your party, 
Please keep trying. Prepaid 
MC/VISA. — 
giris aged 18-22 for nude Two WM’s, 23 & 33, both — 
photo sessions. Phone and ORE ee gdikng, cin and str, need oan needed yy 4 
PLUMP SUB WF Sisexual.” inteligence “and 
Needed by dom WM for very bisexual. Intelligence and e o seeks sub males, who desire 
strict A> or punish- 
phone # if poss. ment. Your fantasy, k 
Dedham 02026 of” ideas and forced 
| 
= ; 
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believe you 
to play with toys. 
rates 787-4625 


DE CC CORPS 


confirmed 268-2674 
mg F escorts wntd to work 
service. Must 


transp 482-0714 


12 p.m.-8 p.m. + 
special escorts just 
to please you. 
Light dom 
also available. 
Calls verified. 
Outcalls only. 


Call 
472-9278 


We need escorts now 


Fantasy delight. Explore 
fan 


Goodlooking M 28 cin cut 
escort-massage outcalis 
only 484-1102. 


Good looking male 30 for 
selective female only. AC 
BOX 536 Revere,Ma 02151 

Greatiooking F. Pretty — 


sexy figure, pleasant man- 
ner. Joanie 247-9837 


472-2152 


ith the girl next 
door 


Vickie 
875-7095 


666664 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 


266-4443 


CREDIT CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 


Ma. ri ion 


Escort 
Referral 
LADIES 


& GENTS 


ANYTIME, 
ANYWHERE 


ANY 
OCCASION 


Interviewing 
Escorts Daily 


| 142-1608 


1—800-4 12-3381 
IN MASS. 


beautiful or 
CHAMBER B/D & S&M 
569-3857 


gents Wishing 
You 
ANGELA’S | | A Wonderful 
is back. Autumn 
Come | Season 
asure 
expertise. ANICE 
For incall or 
outcall service Pretty, trim 
286-3055 | | shepely centerfold 
Discretion assured. 247-9837 
Dacre 
Sugar and 
escort without the 
fon area 437-9000, Suber price by gdking Ital 
NEW Take a walk on the wild side 
same old tN. yo if you are a een 880-0018 
taste for for Nigh quailty, 
SOUTHERN 806 
BELLE 
hospitality Safe and luxury 
apt. in central Boston. 
Absoulute 
Sephia’s: 
523-7628 
Escort 
By Appointment | 
Referral 
THE GREAT ESCAPE, incall 
outcall massage and escort 
Outcalls 
Only 
824-3953 SHEILA’S 
24 HOUR MOST 
COMFORTING 
AND RELAXING 
ESCORT 
SERVICE 
Finest escorts to 
serve North and 
South Shore 
Discretion 
All ed 
calls verifi 
Pi oe Serving all of 
Mass. & N.H. 
diseases 
PRIVATE MEDICAL OFFICE 
| | 324-0891 
Escorts Needed 
. SOUTHERN COMFORT 
brunette 


BOY 


top man 
also escort services call 
-4772 Outcalls only 


ACIOUS LADIES 
ner available 24 hrs very ttt HY 
wil to travel iF YOU ARE DIALING AN : 
all calls are discre- ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
tion assured 391-7143 CAREFULLY. 
Boston’s HOT OIL 
Best Escorts MASSAGE Referrals 
“You've tried the rest, RELAX Immediate and friendly service 
——— from beautiful and charming escort$ 
424-1366 773-7539 (Fomale Cz 
2 FINE & DANDY $ BLONDE Discretion assured ¢ all calls verified 
Now serving all of Massachusetts 24 hour service 
) fun-loving female 
— Mon.-Fri. = 
Po 8 | ee That’s what puts the best ahead of the rest 
perfect blonde, 25 yrs will phone BOX 3171 NEW 
Careful coed wishes hae to mast _MANAGEMENT 
Please. call Escort openings 
you Thank You Box 3107, (incall escort--verified) _ 
Escorts Very Pretty 
Needed Italian Girl, 
Feminine, Intelligent, Very Private "1 A Lady of Color 
23+ Excellent Circumstance D ominique you're looking 
for a refine 
~Venessa-~ A very private Lady of Color 
3-7628 899-1461 Circumstance, don't hesitate to 893-2325 
F call me or send business card 
> 472-2152 c/o Boston Phoen 
Private 
LG ARE BACK Gentleman 
Pre op escort safe clean pri- 
ty. voluptuous college . NAUGHTY BOY vate dom. x dress and hum 
SOCIETY | | | 
| 523-7601 you fer beyond your wildest nance available 646-0213 
1193 Wainut St. 
Escort Newton Highlands mistress who really enjoys &ERICA 
Re ferr. als Neon open 7 days, 9-10 = = haughty boys, call 738-7 time outcall only 
Watch erotic movies, have 965-1066 will escort gentlemen call “New staf of hot sexy girls 
some fun, with or two 965-5535 Charlotte 247-3163. Fant/Garters/Dom Six lovely ladies new to town 
, clean & pretty escorts. Grk PETITE & SWEET Walk-in service/Lux apt ne i pack- 
24 hr. For a sexy & sassy brun call we're only the best escort 
: CHARMING Kristy outcalis only 825-8647 286-0323 call today 
Service IT'S LADIES NIGHT ES- Attractive, discreet escorts, ‘ragreattime, 
CORT FOR LADIES by ap- outcalis only. 539-0443 
yrs old. in or men by am 
Assured Mature gentemen sora DILVON | 3 DEVON 
Krista incalls outcalls escorts call 247-7381. $ Escorts § 
escorts. | Kigcort | $ | Escort 
} } 
THE BEST Referral | § |. Referral 
young ladies | | BRITAIN 
for gentlemen} | 445 come to 742-6845 | sductive $ | 742-0845 
B 5 e 
who deserve ensuous § 
MISTRESS Still looking for 2 
nothing the ol! of Open Open 
but the best.” BOLIN, your dreams? 6:00 p.m.- | § § | 6:00 p.m. - 
3:00 a.m. 2 2 3:00 a.m. 
=z = cumstance. verifica- 247-0603 An 
Female $ | Occasion 
Escorts Escort 
Needed 523 -7615 Mon. - Sat. $ Escorts needed 5 
Days/Nights 5 ) 
Submissive Available All Calls Verified 


Stunning bionde, brunette 
and redhead outcalis 
625-8362 


town. 
— 547-7890. (dis- 


Voluptuous, bright, pretty 
stu sks succ who 
for quality. ~ Outcall 

9AM-11PM 327-6599 

Want a nice time out. Call 


Charlene escort out- 
calls only 288-9559 


“Your pleasure 
is our business” 


Prompt 


Beaut 


iful 


Escorts 


739-2923 
24 hrs. 


VISA 


All calls verified 


Escort openings 


persons years of age — ME 
boy in all of you that Escort efertra. 
ys playing games. | am 
Reasonable verified 325-7403 
ists Occasion Cscasions | 
es. Candidates must be 
Sun, || | — 
Over 35? Needed pening | 
Share a fantasy HUNKY STUD BOY 
WM college bodybuilder 
will entice you with : 
the erotic scent of lust. E : 
For a PERSONABLE, i 
ABSOLUTELY DISCREET 
Spend a lovely time with a Very attrac. tall, classy, 4 
lovely black lady Call Tina 5 
536-2040 
ero 
| 
522 
‘ 
| 


‘“Boston’s Best”’ 
by Nat Segaloff, 


Boston Herald 


STRIP TEASE 
TELEGRAMS 


SINGING 
TELEGRAMS 


BELLYGRAMS 
BALLOON GRAMS 


TeleTease Telegrams 

P.O. Box 940 Porter Sa. 

Cambridge, MA 02140 
(617) 354-5000 


Phone 
Fantasy 


A class above © 


the rest 


1-800-843-3051 
24 Hours 


Personal 
items 


also 


available 


For men or 
women 


$19.95 
Free Call Back 
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VISA MosterCard 


20¢ first minute. 
10¢ each additional minute 
anywhere in the (617) area. 


Join an ongoing conversation for telephone fun everywhere in the (617) area. 


that speaks without words! 


Mistress Hildegarde s Fantasy Phone Service 


(718) 520-0085 3 me-visa-amex 
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DIAL-A-HUNK 
New England’s leading phone fantasy 
Randy Harvard student 
“Share an experience 24 hours a day” > tud 
492-7933 , Boy 
1-800-345-HUN 
(Outside Mass. Only) WM college 
bodybuilder works 

497-6169 with the erotic scent 
497-1102 of lust. 
For a PERSONABLE, 
AVAILABLE ABSOLUTELY DISCREET 

y escort call me, Guy, at 

4-800-412-3381 


FREE 


Buy | Call Get 25 Free 
LIVE PHONE SEX 


@ Live not a recording @ Visa / Mastercard accepted @ Call 
anytime, day or night ® No personal questions asked @ Talk as 
long as you want & No hassle, high satisfaction 


(617) 536-1906 


Open 24 hours 


Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
women to escort some of Boston’s most 
prestigious men. 

Inquire about our dinner and limousine 
package for that perfect evening. 
Service throughout Mass. 

Now hiring, due to increase in business. 


Outcalls only. 


Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSAY AND HER 
ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


527-5281 


= ~ = 
FOR... 
RSATIONS™ 
Sit 3 IN THE AFTERNOON 
bs. wik "TIL 3 IN THE MORNING. 
AS 
| } Dy 


A 


SUMMER DELIGHT 


1 a.m.-6 a.m. 
.Low, Low Rates 


Sensually wild (212) 947-4140 
24 HRS. /7 DAYS Any Fantasy Arranged 
RATED BEST IN U.S. 
MC/VISA 


"Lovely and Sensitive 
young ladies always 
available" 


y___DIAMOND 


Open noon-3 a.m. 


Prompt service, 
Discretion assured only 
Outcalls only 527 9070 
New Hours 


10:00 A.M.-4:00 A.M. 


Due to an increase in 
business, openings now 
exist for attractive female 


‘ escorts. ff 


Immediate openings for 
attractive & sensitive female 


escorts with own transportation 
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SURPRISE TELEGRAMS 

‘“‘Boston’s Best”’ 

by Nat Segaloff 
Boston Herald 
TEASE GRAMS 
(R) (G) 
Featuring Top Male & 
Female Entertainers & 


Dancers 

BELLYGRAMS 
Mystical, Moving, 

SINGING TELEGRAMS (G) 
Unique Costumes & Original 
Lyrics 

BALLOON GRAMS (G) 
Includes 8Y2” x 11” diploma 
style certificate. 


354-5000 


if you like the 
peautiful tanned blonds 
of California, you will love us 


only 


Limousine 
Service 


Cais 


Openings 


CAMBRIDGE AMEX 


Prompt and Personalized service 
oe by attractive female escorts for 
the discriminating male. 
The only referral service in 


Boston that offers toll-free 
calling to all their customers. 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible 
individuals interested in escorting men. 
Must have own transportation. 


‘Experience our world of excellence. ”’ 


1-800-225-1082 = 


outcalls only 9 discretion assured = 
Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service Pie 


A quality service for the 


discriminating gentleman 


For immediate response send card to 
Box 3189 

c/o Boston Phoenix 

367 Newbury Street 


Boston, MA 02115 
OPENINGS AVAILABLE 
Also respond in writing 


{ 
| ESCOR AND PERSONAL SERVICES ~ 
Ph Fantasy ESCORT A cut above 
| 
| | 
iz 
my 
INT 
i 
t 
} 
! 


The 


It’s called Grand Canyon: The Hidden 
Secrets. And in the Omni Theater, it’s one 
of the most awesomely realistic films you 
will ever see. Because this film puts you in 
a seat you'll never forget: in the front of a 
raft as it hurls down the raging Colorado 
river. 

But that’s not the only place this in- 


Grand Hidden Secrets. 


. 2,3, 7, 8; Fri. 1. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9; Sat. 10, 11, 12, 1, 2. 3. 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9; Sun. 11, 12.1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7, 8. Garage parking available day and evening. 
Also showing: Chronos - Thurs. 9:00 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10:00 p.m. 


Omni Showtimes: Tues. - Thurs. 11, 1 


credible film takes you. You'll also experi- 
ence man’s discovery of the Grand Can- 
yon and its first people, the mysterious 
Anasazi Indians. As well as the reenact- 
ment of a historic boat expedition into the 
Canyon’s hidden inlets and grottoes. 

And with the Omni Theater’s four story 
high domed screen and 84 loudspeaker 


sound system, you won't just see e this film, 
you ll feel it. 

So don’t miss Grand Canyon: The 
Hidden Secrets now in the Omni Theater 


at The Museum of Science. 
Call 523-OMNI for advance tickets. 
And then hang on for —— 
the ride of your life. cceu 


Theater 


> 
7 


‘hat was most seductive about 
Elvis Presley — and Elvis lives 
in the imagination not as a 
performer in the usual sense 
but as the most tender, arrogant seducer 
American culture has brought forth — 
was the sense of something vital held 
back, some splendid, unmentionable 
force waiting in reserve. In a ricocheting, 
uncharted voice, Presley delivered the 
news: good rockin’ tonight. Only such a 
voice could convey that this was a coded 
promise: good rockin’ meant dancing, 
which was code for fucking, which was 
code for freedom, and that was code 


question mark, a secret on the brink of 
being revealed and then snatched back at 
the last second, its encrypted promise left 


hanging in the air like smoke. “It was like 


he came along,” Bruce Springsteen has 
said, “and whispered a dream in 
everybody's ear and then we dreamed it. 
Presley would eventually forgo the 
dream and recede into the shadows of 
numb, boundless celebrity. Maybe hints 
were all he could afford to drop, or 
perhaps this was his sadistic practical 
joke on those he’d seduced, himself 


” 


included. The freedom he'd let us glimpse 


might be illusory, a curse, a bald lie. 


for . . .? His singing wrappeditselfin that | “Lies,” the corpse smiles at his own. _ 


Continued on page 13 


punch line, “all lies. Or,” he mutters 
under his breath, “maybe not.” 

This promise is, I think, the crux of 
Bruce Springsteen’s music. From this 
comes his devotional fervor toward 
rock’s heritage, his sometimes wayward 
dutifulness and pained humility, his 
joyous bursts of emotional generosity 
bound up in a mournful privacy. 
Springsteen’s act isn’t one of seduction. 
It's one of compassion and responsibility: 
a great promise once made ought not to 
be abandoned, so he will take up 
another's word as if it were his own and 
keep it. Springsteen behaves almost 
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WEEKEND 


DAYS WEEK: 


PART 


by Robin Dougherty 


RIDAY 


FILM. The eagerly awaited Maurice 
(Nickelodeon, Janus), the 
Merchant/Ivory follow-up :o A Room 
with'a View, leads off this week's 
openings: Based on E.M. Forster’s novel, 
the movie tells the story of a young man 
(James Wilby) coming to terms with his 
homosexuality. The Princess Bride 
(Cheri; Chestnut Hill, suburbs) is Rob 


Boe those oF you who like fo plan ahead — ~ 
and sometimes ifs necessary # youre 
going fo get the seats you want — heré are 
some. events you’ might consider buying... 

tickets for in advance. You can get details 

by calling the numbers below, you may aiso 

be able’ to obtain tickets from the various 
‘agencies around town {remember that they’ 
a handling fee): Just don't say we | 

didert warn you. 


Sankai Juku, presented by Dance 

Umibreita Octobet 9 and 10 at the Opera: 

House: call 492-7578 
‘Giselle, performed by the Boston Ballet. 
through October 11 at the Wang Center: 

Call 42-1323 
Cats, through November 7 at the Shubert 
Theatre: call 426-4520 

Royal Phitharmonic Orchestra, October 

the Wang Center: call 482-2595 

_ Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 

|. Cireus, October-46 through 25 at Boston 

Garden: call 720-3400 
Dwight Yoakam, Octéber 17 at Berklee 

Performance Center: call 641-1010. 

October 18 af the Centrum in 

Worcester: call 798-8898. 

Tom Waits, October 20 at the Orpheum: ~ 

call 482-0651 

Sweet Charity. October 20 through 

Novemtiber at the Colonial Theatre: cat 

426-9366 

 h’Orfeo, performed’ by the Boston 

_ Camerata October 23 at the Wang Cenier 

call 482-9303 

Eddie Murphy, October 23 at the Centrum 

in Worcester: Call 798-6888 

Anita Baker, October 23 and 24 at the. 

Wang Center: call 482-9393 

“Andrew Wyett: The Heiga Pictures,” _ 
opens October 26 at the Museum of Fine 

Arts: call 267-9300, extension 600 i 
Bonnie Raitt, October 29 al the Channel _ 
call 451-1908 
Fleetwood Mac, October 30. and 31 at 
Boston Garden: call 720-3400 
Juilliard String Quartet, November at 
Wang Center: call 482-2595 
La Cage eaux folles: November 3 through 

atthe Wang Center: call 482-9393 

Whitney Houston, November 9 at ‘the 

Centrum in Worcester: call 796-6888 

| Jay Leno, November.20 at Symphony Hall. 
Call 497-2118 

detheo Tull, November 21 at the Centrum 

in Worcester: call 798-6888 

Les Misérabies, starts December 5 at the 

Shubert Theatre: call 426-4520. 

The Christmas Revels, December 17 

through 30 at Sanders Theatre: call 

864-9183 


the Boston premiere of which Qu can 


Reiner’s of William. 
Goldman's swashbu¢kler spoof: 


» which a tale told to a little sick boy 


becomes the basis for a magical 
adventure. Cary Elwes and Robin 
Wright head.up a large.cast. Hail! Hail! 
‘Rock ‘n’ Roll (Copley Place, Hatvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill).is Taylor 
Hackford’s.documentary about the great 
Chuck Berry, tracing his career and. 
culminating in the concert held last year 


to honor his 60th birthday. The movie 


features interviews with and 
performances by Bruce Springsteen, 
Little Richard, Etta James, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, Keith Richards, Bo Diddley, and 
Robert Cray, among others. Brian 
Dennehy and James Woods star in Best 
Seller (Cinema _57, Circle, suburbs), the; 
story of a cop who's also a bestselling _ 
author trying to end his dry spell by 
writing the story of a’ professional killer’. 
whoée revélations could bring down a’ 
corporate magnate: Ridley Scott (Blade 
Runner). brings us the other thriller of: 
the week, Someone To Watch over Me 


_ (Paris,’Circle, suburbs), Tom Berenger 


plays a homicide detective from Queens 
who falls for a high-class woman who's 
the only witness to a murder. Surrender 
(Charles, Circle, suburbs) stars Michael 
Caine and Sally Field in a romantic 
comedy about a mismatched couple. 
And Three O’Clock High (Charles, 
Circle, suburbs) is a teen comedy about 
a journalism student who finds himself 
inadvertently slated for an afterschool 
battle with the school bully. 

When Bill Haley’s “Rock Around the _ 
Clock” played over the opening credits 
of The Blackboard Jungle (1955), it was 
the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship — the first official movie 
meeting of rock and roll and juvenile 
delinquency. Three decades later, this - 
youth-cult classic still packs a punch. 
Glenn Ford is the idealistic trade-school 
teacher facing off against a classroom of 
hostile punks (including a feral Sidney 
Poitier and the young Paul Mazursky). 
The film shows tonight at 7 and 9 at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 
56 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Admission is $3.50. Call 
547-6789. 

MUSIC. Another exciting weekend in 
the jazz clubs is upon us tonight and 
tomorrow night. Steve Turre, one of the 
finest of an outstanding new generation 
of trombonists, is at the Willow, 699 
Broadway, in Somerville, in front of a 
strong rhythm section including Ronnie 
Mathews, Ira Coleman, and Alan 
Dawson. Call 623-9874. Meanwhile, the 
Regattabar, in the Charles Hotel at 
Bennett and Eliot Streets, in Harvard 
Square, hosts one of the reigning jazz 
trios, pianist McCoy Tyner’s 
threesome, with Avery Sharpe and 
Louis Hayes. Call the Regattabar at 
864-1200. 

DANCE. Butoh masters Sankai Juku 
deal with nothing less cosmic than the 
evolution of life and the primitive 
memories of the collective unconscious. 
The (barely) loincloth-covered dancers 
metamorphose from primordial ooze to 
organic substance in their new work 
Jomon Sho (“Homage to Prehistory”), 


Friday: McCoy 


preview party tonight at 6 p.m. at the 
Lafayette Hotel, One Avenue de 
Lafayette, Boston. Tickets are $25 for the 
party, $16.50 to $22.50 for the’ 
performance. Call Dance Umbrella at 
492-7578. 

And back in the real world, Boston 
Ballet's production of Giselle (girl meets 
boy, girl and boy fall in love, boy runs 
away, girl goes mad and dies, boy ends 
up dancing on her grave) holds forth 
through the weekend. Set on the Ballet 
by Anna-Marie Holmes, the first North 
American Giselle, who is adapting 
Leonid Lavrovsky’s landmark 1944 
production, this version has new 
principal dancer Fernando Bujones 
making his Boston debut as Albrecht. 
-Remaining shows are at 8 p.m. tonight, 
at 2 and 8 p.m. tomorrow, and at 2 p.m. 
Sunday. Tickets are $18.50 to $32.50. 
Call 787-8000. 

SALON. The author of The Color 
Purple shows up for an evening with 
Alice Walker, which will benefit the 
Coalition for Basic Human Needs, a 
welfare-rights organization that wants 
nothing more than to raise welfare- 
benefit levels up to the poverty line. 
Walker, who’s recently completed a 
children’s book and a new collection of 


‘ essays, will read from her work, and jazz 


House, 539 Washington Street. 
_ is at 8 p.m. both nights, but there's a 


and blues vocalist Wanetta Jackson is on 
hand to entertain. Tickets are $25 at the 
door of the Villa Victoria Cultural 
Center, 85 West Newton Street, Boston. 


Call 497-0126. 


THEATER. Since you last peeked, the 
American Repertory Theatre has revived 
Andrei Serban’s production of The 
Good Woman of Setzuan. Sandra 
Shipley plays the title role in Bertolt 
Brecht’s parable of the impossibility of 
virtue, which is at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
through tomorrow. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight and at 2 p.m. tomorrow. Call 
547-8300. 

And demonstrating that some habits 


are hard to break, the popular Off 


Broadway musical Nunsense has 
returned to Boston'for an open-ended 
engagement at the Charles Playhouse, 
76 Warrenton Street, Boston. Okay, it’s 
more than a little silly and 
unconventional: five singing and 
dancing nuns stage a variezy show to 
raise money to bury nine of their order 
who have died of botulism at the hand 
of convent cook Sister Julia Child of 
God. Highlights include a Dying Nun 
Ballet and a puppet routine featuring 


Sister Mary Annette. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 


tonight, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tickets are $15.50 . 
to $26.50. Call 426-6912. 
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MUSIC. As was the case last spring, 
when it commissioned an Ornette 
Coleman composition for the Kronos 
Quartet, Harvard’s Fromm Music 
Foundation is sponsoring’some of the 
most venturesome jazz-related music to 
be heard in this area. This afternoon at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Streets, in Harvard Square, 
composer/alto-saxophonist John Zorn 
performs his music in the company of 
guitarists Bill Frisell and Robert 
Quine. The program also features the 
respected California E.A.R. Unit, playing 
works written in the present decade by 
Elliott Carter and others. The concert 
begins at 4 o'clock, and admission is 
free. Call 495-2791. 

And more unconventional music 
surfaces tonight when Do’a World 
Music Ensemble shows up at the 
Somerville Theatre in Davis Square, 
Somerville, tonight to put on a benefit 
performance for counseling center 
Spring Hill of Ashby. They were New 
Agers before there were New Agers, 
they’re the wisp at the end of the 
primordial tunnel, but they've got 
integrity — they’re not just me-tooers. 
Plus, you'll dance to 'Ibrahima’s World: 
Beat, whose members mix traditional 
and pop African sounds with American 
and reggae rhythms. So show up at the 
theater at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10.50 in 
advance, $12 tonight. Call 625-1081. 
THEATER, Playwright John Chatterton 
(who used to be a Phoenix poofreder, er, 
proofreader) lives in Allston, but he’s 
spending his Honeymoon on Demeter. 
Or at least that’s the title of his one-act 
farce with a sci-fi twist, which gets a 
staged reading tonight at the Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Road, 


Sunday: Toxic Avenger 


Copyright © 1987 hy the Boston Phoenix inc. ty is prohibited. 


in Brighton. It’s sponsored by the 


Playwrights’ Platform andthe Boston... |_ 


“Public Library, and it’s free. Curtain is 
Call 2-6032; 

Sam Adams comes down from 
his beer label long enough to join in The 
Other Boston Tea Party, the Jack 
Carroll that celebrates the Constitution's 
bicentennial. You can catch it at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, - 
56 Brattle Street, Cambridge. Curtain is . 
at 8-p.m. tonight, at 6 p.m. tomorrow. It’ s 
free; call 547-6789. 


FILM. The Somerville Theatre's annual 


schlock-around-the-clock film 
marathon, known as “Attack of the 
Killer B’s,” begins at midnight tonight, 
and it’s a choice round-up — every one 
of the seven films has something to .- 
recommend it. If you liked Stuart 
Gordon's brain-salad horror comedy Re- 
Animator, you can see both that and his 
follow-up film, From Beyond, which 
never did open here. Also scheduled is 
some lower-rent grossout fare (The 
Toxic Avenger and The Return of the 
Living Dead), a movie by the- 
infamously bad Edward D. Wood (Bride 
of the Monster), that Japanese 
pterodactyl classic Rodan, and the local 
premiere of a movie called Surf Nazis 
Must Die, which we know nothing 
about (but with a title like that, how can 
it miss?). Plus the usual shorts and 
surprises. It all runs from midnight till 1 
p.m. tomorrow at the Somerville 
Theatre, 55 Davis Square, Somerville. 
Admission is $13. Call 625-1081. 


See page 19 for highlights of the rest 
' of the week. 


_butter. Indeed, juke-joint specialists are a kind of timeless garage rockers of 
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Jelly Roll King Frank Frost: bread-and-butter blues i : 
Juke-joint jump 


he Lone Star Cafe in New York had long known that blues acts were 
a nourishing staple of its menu of performers, but recently the club, 
with the help of veteran blues promoters Dick Waterman, was 
casting about for a new main course. Checking with his sources in 

the Deep South, Waterman heard time and again that instead of more B.B. or 
Albert, the Lone Star should try the Jelly Roll Kings. Although the trio of 
drummer Sam Carr, guitarist/singer Big Jack Johnson, and 
keyboardist/harmonica player/singer Frank Frost consider Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, home base, they have traveled all over the South for more than 

25 years, taking gigs at roadhouse taverns, or “juke joints,” as their bread and — 


the blues, playing an impure, highly personalized version of good-time and 
hard-luck music that’s long on rough dance beats and no-nonsense gumption 
and easy on technical exactness. 

Frost learned to blow harp in the mid ‘50s from a master of the instrument, 
Sonny Boy Williamson (Rice Miller). No surprise that traces of Williamson’s 
sighing, introspective blowing crop up in Frost's work today, or that Johnson 
retains echos of his idol Howlin’ Wolf's star guitarist, Hubert Sumlin. But 
even a cursory listen to the Kings’ 1979 debut (and so far only) LP, Rockin’ the 
Juke Joint Down, and Jack Johnson's brand new The Oil Man (both Earwig) 
turns up oddities peculiar to dedicated jukesters. Amid the expected well- 
worn cover tunes like Junior Parker's “Driving Wheel” and Howlin’ Wolf's 
“Killing Floor” are ancient acoustic blues like Tommy Johnson's “Catfish” 
and a medley that includes Bob Wills’s “Steel Guitar Rag.”” The remakes of 
these classics are not carved in stone with lightning bolts, but they do evince 
a hair-down familiarity with the Parker and Wolf (and, yes, the Wills) songs 
that many higher-financed and higher-profile blues bands should envy. 

The variety and low-key fervor of the Jelly Roll Kings is what drew one- 
man record label Earwig to them. That one man is Chicagoan Michael Frank, 
who says that “of the few working juke bands in Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana that I know of — maybe a dozen — none have the repertoire of the 
Jelly Roll Kings, the right mix of Delta, Howlin’ Wolf, and country-and- 
Western.” When Frank headed down Highway 61 in 1975, all he had to go on 
was Frank Frost and the Nighthawks’ Hev Boss Man!, a 1963 record made for 
the Sun subsidiary Phillips and “worth about $100 apiece at the time.’ He 
found Frost shooting pool in obscurity in Lula, Mississippi. But he was 
“totally taken by the style and sound of Jack’s playing as much as Frank's,” 
so he gave them equal billing in the Jelly Roll Kings and began evisioning the 
sessions that would lead to Johnson’s The Oil Man. Rockin’ the Juke Joint 
Down helped launch a tour in Holland, no less, where the boys went over 
big. Even with Dutch encouragement, though, the Kings found that the 
money for sustained long-distance gigs did not materialize. Frost scored a 
welcome cameo playing with his band the Wonders in the movie Crossroads, 
one of the few moments of authenticity in that well-intentioned but 
disappointing blues project. Day jobs and family responsibilities (Frank's 
own and the musicians’) kept them from releasing a new recording for almost 
eight years. 

The Jelly Roll Kings’ trip to Cambridge is a rare chance for you to hear 
uncut juke players in action. Frost's vocals are a bit crinkled and fragile, but 
his keening harp and piano triplets are still sharp as a sharkskin crease, and 
his swarming organ accompaniment builds a bridge of funky bomp between 
juke blues and garage punk. Still, the instrumental pip of the pack is 
Johnson's guitar. Neither immaculately lyrical nor studiously raucous (the 
two most common blues-picker clichés nowadays), his asymmetrical, 
headlong rumbles and stutters are, let us say, out of the way or off the beaten 
path, much like Sumlin at his eccentric best. Johnson's drop-the-right-stitch 
timing is what gives even instrumental workouts like “Burnt Biscuits” the 
slippery propulsion all-night boogie is supposed to deliver but so rarely does 
anymore. It’s enough to make a tony club feel like the backwoods for an 
evening. 

The Jelly Roll Kings will be appearing with guitarist Lonnie Brooks at 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, Cambridge, on October 16. Call 497-8200. 

— Milo Miles 
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Dance 


by Lisa M. Friedlander 


othing can give you the willies like Giselle, 
Boston Ballet's season opener, which is based on 


restless souls of maidens who have died with their love 
unrequited, and who now compel any man who comes 
within their compass to dance himself to death. The 
ballet starts out as an ordinary love triangle. Game- 
keeper Hilarion loves Giselle, but she’s about to give her 
heart to the noble-looking youth Albrecht, who's 
actually a count in disguise. All is going well between 
Giselle and Albrecht until Hilarion discovers who he is 
and then his fiancée, the Princess Bathilde, appears. At 
this double revelation, Giselle goes mad and dies of a 
broken heart. In act two, she’s become one of the Wilis, 
and you fear for Hilarion and Albrecht if they stray into 
her clutches. Of course they do. 

Lori Nowak, Boston Ballet's opening-night Giselle 
(Elaine Bauer was originally slated but had to undergo a 
back operation), gives the best performance I've seen 
from her. As the generous smile of her wide mouth is 
eclipsed by the tragic downward descent of her face, her 
hair swinging free to frame its otherworldly cast, you can 
see her slipping into dementia when at the end of act one 
she discovers the truth about Albrecht. And in the 
difficult solo in which Giselle hops all the way 
dogwnstage on her left pointe while gesturing with her 
right leg first, and then executes double turns in attitude 
from which she must alight on one leg, Nowak is 
brilliant, holding together a ballet whose demands often 
threaten its continuity. 

In this 19th-century classic, mime sections in which 
motivation and plot are indicated, dance segments 
constituting the literal and figurative heroics of the 
principals and soloists, and dramatic dance passages 
meant to be expressive of emotion are all quite separate. 
You could argue that the question of continuity is moot 
ina 19th-century classic. But do we really want to look at 
Giselle as a mere trifle, an entertainment, a lovely but 
outdated historical monument? | think not. And if the 
dancers give the ballet kinesthetic continuity, then it’s 
the direction of the large scenes that require dramatic 
continuity and clear motivation. It’s all in the timing, for 
, which reason the conducting is as important as the 
staging. 

But the conducting is not made any easier by the way 
Adolphe Adam’‘s score shifts from mood to mood and 
from tempo to tempo, presumably in order to show off 
the dancers’ abilities. In act two, after Zulma and Moyna 
dance their solos, Myrtha, Queen of the Wilis, reappears, 
coming through the silent mass of her troupe to an oom- 
pah-pah segment that’s out of character with the 
ethereal landscape of these troubled souls. To make the 
situation even more desperate, conductor Ottavio de 
Rosa, perhaps in an effort to heighten the drama of some 
of the pas de deux, slows the tempos excruciatingly. 
Phrases become so long they start to break apart, notes 
falling like pearls plucked from a strand of silk. Albrecht 
_ kneels as Giselle dances around him, and then the two 
j leap, but instead of being suspended in the air, they 
remain weighted into the pliés of their landings, without 
+ audible support from the music. What should be high 
> emotion is slow motion. And because the slow is so 
slow, the swing back up to more allegro segments lacks 
subtlety. Even the village dances of' act one cry out for 
more festivity. 

Ets i is that much of the meat 
is in the subtext. We never see Albrecht and Bathilde 


‘illiam Pizzuto, Lori Nowak, and Carla Stallings: more than a museum piece 


fine romance 
Boston Ballet is mad about Giselle 


together; we have no idea why they're engaged 


Heinrich Heine’s story about the Wilis, the 


(probably a betrothal of convenience) or how he feels 
about her. Neither do we knows whether he truly loves 
Giselle and intends to marry her, or how he’d manage 
that. That’s because he never gets to dance any of this 
out. As Giselle begins to go mad, Albrecht stands off to 
the side, torn between his love for Giselle and his duty 
toward, perhaps fear of, his parents and his fiancée, who 
are now present. So he’s immobilized by indecision, and 
that’s hard to express. Act two is a little easier: Giselle’s - 
continuing love for Albrecht, her refusal to condemn 
him or to consider herself unrequited, saves him from 
death and releases her from the eternal dancing of the 
Wilis. 

In any event, the company looks splendid. Giselle’s 
mighty adversary, Myrtha, is danced with crystalline 
brilliance by newcomer Carla Stallings (a former ABT 
dancer and now:a principal with Boston Ballet). She 
bourrées across the stage like a breath of frost and with 
two white branches leaps through the midnight forest as 
if her feet were icicles. Thus she sets the stage for the 
entrance of the Wilis, who hop in arabesque across the 
stage, two groups intersecting each other as cross- 
currents of white. Stallings’s pristine clarity and cool 
demeanor are so convincing that I found it difficult to 
imagine her in the title role (which she danced on 
Sunday); | was pleasantly surprised to find that the 
immaculate legato of her pointes produces a vivacious, if 
delicate, Giselle. What's more, though less tragic than 
Nowak, Stallings, as she sits on the village-square bench — 
in act one, leaving no room for the wooing Albrecht, 
conveys a bit of the comic heroine who simultaneously 
pulls a fast one and sees herself doing it. 

The combination of Stallings and Devon Carney as 
Albrecht suggests that Albrecht is not only immature but 
a manipulator. In Carney’s rendering, when Albrecht 
gives Giselle a pretreated daisy (fixed so that the “he- 
loves-me” petal will come up last) he seems to be not 
cheering her up so much as stacking the deck. When 


études 


The Russian abstract 
of E] Lissitzky 


by David Bonetti 


or the most part Russian artists enthusiastically 
FE welcomed the 1917 Revolution; indeed many of 

them anticipated it in their own revolutionary 
abstract work. As the Bolshevik regime revealed its.lack 
of tolerance for liberals, the number of artists in exile 
grew to include Marc Chagall, Vassily Kandinsky, and 
the brothers Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevsner; 
however, most members of the Russian avant-garde 
rallied to the Revolution, altering their work to meet its 
demands and fulfill its ideals. In return, the Soviet Union 
became the first country to accept abstract art as its 
official art, sending it out to represent the young republic 
to skeptical and hostile nations in Europe and around 
the world. The Russian artist who most articulately 
expressed Soviet ideals in art to the wider world was 
Lazar Mordukhovich Lisitsky (1890-1941), who has been 
called the bridge between the USSR and the West. 
Under the name El Lissitzky, he worked in virtually 
every medium. He trained as an architect; he made 
paintings, drawings, prints, and photographs; he de- 
signed buildings, urban plans, museum installations, 
sets for the theater, covers for books and magazines, 
posters — indeed, he is widely regarded as the most 
original and influential graphic artist of the 20th century. 

The Busch-Reisinger Museum at Harvard University 
(itself in exile at the Sackler Museum until its new 
building is completed) has mounted an important-show 
featuring Lissitzky’s works. in two dimensions; it is, you 
won't be surprised to hear, his first monographic show 
in the United States. Curated by Busch assistant curator 
Peter Nisbet, the exhibit will remain in Cambridge until 
November 29, after which it will travel to the German 
cities Hanover and Halle. Harvard now has the largest 
American collection of works by Lissitzky; it already had 
significant holdings in both its museums and libraries 
when the Frederic Werthan Collection, with more than a_ 
dozen Lissitzky pieces, several of them major, was given 
to the university last year. 

The El Lissitzky exhibition is timely for a number of 
reasons. It reminds us of an era when the Soviet Union 
tolerated progressive ideas in art, and at'a moment when 
it seems that Russian artists may again be encouraged to 
question and innovate. It coincides with a flowering of 
nostalgia for a revolutionary USSR, from the Gorbachev 
T-shirts worn by skateboarders on the steps of the 
Boston Public Library to the constructivist design of the 
new nightclub Axis, whose slogan is “Music for the 
Masses.” Indeed, constructivist design, which - El 
Lissitzky perfected, is our current favored appropriation 
from the styles of the past. It also offers a re-vision of 
revolutionary abstract art, which was based in political, 
spiritual, and/or aesthetic passion, at a time when 
abstract art in the West is being coolly revived as a 
simulacrum of the art experience. For the last reason 
alone this might be the most important show you see 
this season. 

* * * 

The Revolution promised to liberate Russian Jews 
from their second-class citizenship. Lissitzky threw 
himself into the renaissance of Jewish culture that 
accompanied the Revolution, and his earliest works here 
take up Jewish themes. The cover and illustrations for 
Ben Zion Raskin’s The Hen Wanted a Comb (1919) are a 
witty séquence of,images from a child’s tale, reduced to 
black and red on white paper and abstracted in a neo- 
primitive ‘style then common. (One sheet proved so 
inviting to a young reader that he filled it in with a red 
pencil.) But Lissitzky’s masterpiece of Judaica was his 
se: .es of lithographs for Khad Gadya (One Goat) (1919), 
th.- Jewish folk tale that parallels the English story of the 


Hilarion (here Christopher Adams) tries to convince 
Giselle that Albrecht is a noble, Carney watches, his eyes 
shifting back and forth as if cold-bloodedly calculating 
his next move. Even when he puts his hand on 
Hilarion’s shoulder to throw him off, the maneuver lacks 
the force of the incensed lover. Rather, Carney is 
hypnotically controlling, sending an almost evil power 
through his touch. But what clinches the matter is that 
even after Albrecht’s been exposed, he tries to convince 
Giselle there’s been a mistake. He doesn’t come clean. 
All this makes. of the second act the arena in which 
Albrecht realizes that indeed he loves Giselle. 

The small role of Hilarion is convincingly danced by 
Christopher Adams. Gayle Maronek is an elegant 
Bathilde, both amused and charmed by Giselle. Leslie 
Jonas and Dierdre Myles make the most of their short 
solos as Zulma and Moyna. The peasant pas de deux of 
act one is difficult, perhaps because of some partnered 
pirouettes that have to be initiated from the woman's 
kneeling position. Lynn Cote is warming up in her 
partnership with Devon Carney; Dierdre Myles shines 
with Karl Condon. In whatevet role he dances, Condon 
zooms out there with the largesse of his warmth as a 
performer. He has a grasp 6f old-fashioned projection. 
Carla Stallings makes an important contribution to the 
company, and I’m eager to see her in other roles. 


QO 


perform Albrecht’s role this coming weekend. 


El Lissitasky, Proun.(1922- 23) 
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old woman who swallowed a fly. In the early 1980s 
Frank Stella was inspired by this sequence of 11 images 
to make a series of reliefs and prints, and when you sée 
the originals, it’s easy to understand why Stella would 
find them attractive. Each image is framed by an arch on 
which is inscribed the Hebrew title of the story, and the 
images themselves are abstracted and rounded in a way 
that recalls both Oriental miniatures and figures in 
Baroque painting. The folkoric element is charming (a 
cat, not a fiddler, appears on the roof), but it is the flat 
coloring and the vigorous abstraction of the composition 
that make them appealing to a late-modernist sensibili- 
ty. Both the Hen and the Goat series of prints exhibit a 
sense of play Lissitzky never lost, even when he 
converted to total nonobjectivity in his subsequent 
works. 

The artistic ferment in Russia between the years 1910 
and 1920 must have: been incredible. While Natalia 
Goncharova and Mikhail Larionov combined Fauvism 
and primitivism to create a new Russian folkloric 
painting, El Lissitzky and Chagall led a folk-art-based 
Jewish revival; while some adapted French Cubism and 
Italian Futurism to their own needs, more-radical 
experiments were leading artists such as Kazimir 
Malevich to total abstraction. Perhaps as early as 1913, 
Malevich executed a nonobjective painting — a simple 
black square on a white field. Like other abstractionists 
of the early part of the century, such as Kandinsky and 
Mondrian, Malevich saw abstraction as leading to a 
higher spirituality. 

Lissitzky met Malevich in 1919, when both were 
teaching at the State Art School at Vitebsk, which 
Chagall directed. Malevich was messianic and a 
poselytizer, and Lissitzky converted to nonobjectivity, 
leaving folklorism behind. The bulk of the work in the 
exhibition. comes from the intense period of the early 
1920s, when Lissitzky devoted himself to making 
abstract paintings, drawings, collages, and prints, which 
he called “Prouns.” “Proun” is an acronym for the 
Russian “Project for the Affirmation of the New,” and, 
despite differences. with Bolshevism that sometimes 
were quite serious, Lissitzky saw his work as an 
affirmation of the new Soviet society. In ‘The Conquest 
of Art,” a 1922 essay that has been translated into 
English for the catalogue, he writes that the Proun grew 
“out of the earth which is fertilized with the dead bodies 
of (painting) and the artist’ and that traditional painting 
“fell apart with the old world which had created it.” And 
as an intimation of his own total rejection of painting 
and nonutilitarian art, he wrote “The new world will not 
need little pictures. If it needs a mirror, it has the 
photograph and the cinema.’ 

Yet during those brief six vears of formal experimenta- 
tion, Lissitzky made some wonderful ‘little pictures.’ 
He compiled some % odd Prouns. All geometric 
abstractions, they are his attempt to give his mentor 
Malevich's flat compositions a sense of the third 
djmension, Squares. anc cubes.. circles and , spheres, 
triangles and pyramids rectangles and bars — these 
make up his basi¢ yocabulary of, forms..He keeps his 
palette simple, favoring black ana white, red, gray, and 
an occasional yellow infrequent!y he will add a collage 
element. To anyone familiar with modern graphic 
design, the Prouns wili not seem strange. Strong, 

* thrusting diagonals organize the compositions, and solid 
forms balance one another in dynamic tension. Forms 
follow parallel paths and intersect with sharp, crisp 
perpendicularity. At their best, as in a 1922 Proun (plate 
48 in the catalogue), they create a plastic space that 

replaces traditional one-point perspective with a multi- 
dimensional, multidirectional point of view. 

Often there seems to be an intentional architectural 
metaphor, except that the structures of Lissitzky’s 
utopian imagination are ungrounded: they float in space 
like space stations, while free-floating asteroids pass by 
as if in a dream. Some (such as the 1923 Proun that 
adorns the catalogue cover) achieve a_ precarious 
balance; others (such as the study for one of the 
lithographs in the Kestner portfolio, plate 46 in the 
catalogue) lose that balance and tip over like a clown 
riding a unicycle. In another study for the Kestner 
portfolio (plate 44), Lissitzky deliberately plays with 
perspective and the flatness of the paper. A largish, 
reddish triangular bar occupies the surface. ‘‘Behind” it a 
smaller purple bar lies parallel to it. A large, black, flat 
triangle falls into the perspectival-space implied by the 
placement of the two forms. Yet side by side the reddish 

Continued on page 14 
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Real life begins at 30 


by Clif Garboden 


Ken Olin and Mel Parris: to have or not to have 


e have nothing against beating a dead horse, : 
W but when we first heard about thirtvsomething 


(Tuesdays at 10 p.m. on Channel 5), we 
groaned at the prospect of trashing another piece of 
cynical manipulation about vuppies and their hoked-up 
problems. Please, not again. Not after that ashtray of the 
1985 TV season, Hometown — that miscalculated Big 
Chill ripoff contrived to help the urban pros feel justified 
in abandoning human values for. the sake of material 
gain. Hometown didn’t last — in part because it was 
absolute dramatic drek, but in larger part because it 
insulted people. Ignore the distinction as the advertisers 
might, there's a big difference between putting college- 
stvle social commitment on the back burner while you 
deal with the practical necessities of jobs and families 
and selling your soul for a BMW so you can flash your 
lights at the people you tailgate on the Mass Pike. 

So, prejudice-wise, thirtvsomething got off to a bad 
start, because it described itself as a ‘real-life’ drama 
about seven friends in their 30s “experiencing the 
everyday joys and hardships of life,” and about 

“growing up.” Oh God, will they never give up? Well, 
yes and no. First of all, thirtvsomething is better than 
Hometown. You know that because vou don’t auto- 
matically wish everybody dead who's associated with 
the show. Second, it’s not really about yuppies, even 
though the ads leading into thirtvsomething’s premiere 
were vup-targeted spots for Filene’s and Knorr soups. 
(Actually, it’s not clear just who the people in 
thirtvsomething are supposed to be. They're too good- 
looking and their homes are too well decorated to be 
real, but it’s obvious the make-up and set-designing 
crews were shooting for something a little funkier than 
Jack and Mike.) Third, if you like people, you won't 
especially like these people — too shallow, too much the 
victims of circumstance, too uninteresting unto them- 
selves. And last, the acting in thirtysomething is 
uncertain at best. The cast and/or directors wander 
through each scene as if nobody understood the point. In 


short, thirtysomething is not a very good television . 


show. 
On the other hand, it’s not just a John Hancock “real 


life/real answers” commercial with background music 
either. Its first episode generated a tremendous amount 
of discussion. Some praised its accuracy and courage for 
unveiling issues and emotions TV hadn't touched 
before. Others found it incomprehensible and denied its 
situations were realistic. Many did compare it to “real 
life,’ which is not a common critique of a TV show. This 
relatively sorry hour of drama reached people — made 
them defensive, made them feel vindicated. All of which 
suggests the show has hidden values if not virtues. 
Indeed, however clumsily. mouthed, the central issue 


of thirtysomething’s season opener cut right down to the 


undertow of life in the late ‘80s — at least for folks in 
their late 30s. Kids. Some have ‘em; some don’t. And 


. children 


people who have kids resent the social and economic 
freedom of people who don’t. People who don't have 
kids resent the people who do for abandoning the 
childless/career lifestvle so hard won from tradition. 
(We're talking about women for the most part, but even 
that’s been muddled in the course of social progress.) 
Obviously, there isn’t a right or wrong here, but in 
reality there isn’t much live-and-let-live either. There is 
a war on between the haves and have-nots. If vou don't 
believe that, you're blind or lying or don’t have kids or 
haven't worked up a respectable career and/or are under 
30. 

_If vou’re under 30, you must tire of hearing us over-30s 
analyze everything in our own terms. But if ever there 
was a place for a discussion of baby-boomerism, this is 
it. What does it mean to be a postwar baby? First of all, 
let's drop the technicalities about the pig in the python 
and the boom extending unto the early ‘60s. Postwar 
means postwar. Given the rate at which our parents 
reproduced, if you were born after 1954, you were a 
postwar sibling. If you were a hardcore postwar kid 
(1946-'54), this has been your life: you've lived with 
virtually all the commercial TV that ever was; vou Spent 
your childhood in cold-war fear of nuclear extinction; 
vou grew up with the civil-rights movement; heard the 
first commercial white rock and roll; applied to college 
with the largest group of higher-learning-bound peers in 
history; lived in the shadow of the Vietnam draft; 
confronted widespread experimentation with sex and 
drugs; witnessed the formation of the modern women’s 
movement and the advent of abortion reform; graduated 
to a closed job market, then watched the country run out 
of gas just when you could afford a good car. All your 
life, every time they set you up, they changed the rules. 
Sure it’s been interesting, but it’s also smacked of being 
born under a bad sign — always being the transitional 
edge of the generation, ever society's guinea pigs. 

The latest in this series of bad breaks — which arrived 
just in time by that old biological clock — is that today’s 
late-30s crowd has been denied a structure within which 
to raise kids. The breakdown of traditional family roles, 
the emergence of the two-income family, and the 
omnipresence of women in the workforce have 
combined to eliminate a place for children in our lives. 
There's a lot to be figured out before the baby-boomers 
face the next round. (We expect the final collapse of 
Social Security around 2013.) ~ 

Unfortunately, thirtysomething ignores the common 
background outlined above, but it handles the latest 
insult with uncanny perception. It took a lot of beating 
the drum about a woman's right to be childless and 
employed to break down those job-market barriers. In 
the process, people got the idea that having a baby was 
an act of capitulation. If a mother stays home with her 
children, she feels she’s let her side down, and her 
family suffers economically. If a mother goes back to 
L 
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, SECTION THREE, 


HE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Film 


Diane Keaton and Harold Ramis: you'll take J.C. her way or not at all. 


Fetal attraction 


Baby Boom tries to have it all 


by Charles Taylor 


BABY BOOM. Directed by Charles Shyer. Written by 
Shyer and Nancy Meyers. With Diane Keaton, Sam 
Shepard, Harold Ramis, and Sam Wanamaker. A 
United Artists release. At the Cheri and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 


who like it think those who don’t are hard- 
hearted bastards. The ads in the Sunday papers 
may be United Artists’ way of acknowledging that: they 
tell moviegoers not to pay any attention to what those 
nasty old critics say. Baby Boom is a comedy, and so it 
doesn't try to reduce an audience to blubber the way On 
Golden Pond or Terms of Endearment did — but like 
them, it’s the sort of manipulative movie that gets people 
where they live. ; 
The story of a top woman executive who inherits a 


B aby Boom is the type of movie that makes those 


baby from the cousin she hasn’t seen in years, Baby 
Boom doesn’t start out as bad as it gets, and what keeps 
you hoping, for a while at least, is Diane Keaton’s 
performance. This is the first comedy she’s done since 
her days of working with Woody Allen, and you can feel 
her delight; she goes at the part with her motor running. 
As ].C. Wiatt, a successful marketing executive whose 


‘nickname is “Tiger Lady,” she‘uses:the manic quality of 
~ her earlier comic performances. to give her character's 


ruthlessness a funny edge. Keaton brings off something 
new and flip and brittle to scenes as stock as J.C. 
swooping down a corridor reeling off instructions and 
statistics to her underlings. It’s not that she’s running off 
at the mouth, it’s that her mind really does run that fast. 
She’s compulsively in control and always racing ahead. 
The performances Keaton has given in movies like Shoot 
the Moon, Mrs. Soffel, and Crimes of the Heart have 


her as just about-the best American actress 


workirig “in the movies’ this decade, and certainly’ the 


gutsiest. What's distinguished these performances isn’t 
just that each has been totally distinct; it’s that Keaton 
takes no shortcuts to making her character likable. She 
doesn’t try to beg for the audience’s sympathy. She 
makes no apologies here for J.C.’s go-getter attitude; 
she’s determined to make you take the character her way 
or not at all. 

The movie might have worked if J.C.’s attachment to 
Baby Elizabeth (played by 14-month-old twins Kristina 
and Michelle Kennedy) had developed in the same no- 
nonsense way that her dedication to her business has, if 
she had managed motherhood as efficiently as she does 
her career. And for a while it seems Keaton might get the 
chance to make this approach work. Getting an audience 
to coo over a baby is so easy that it’s amusing to see 


. Keaton shoving Elizabeth under her arm on her way to a 


business meeting, as if the infant were a stack of papers, 
or spraying her with Fantastik when she makes a mess 
with a plate of linguini, or telling her she’s leaving her 
with a new babysitter in the calm, measured tones she 
uses to reassure a client. But the moviemakers — director 
and cowriter Charles Shyer and his writing partner (and 
wife), Nancy Meyers — know that cooing is a safer bet, 
and soon Keaton is reduced to clucking and fussing over 
the baby and staring mistily at her over a pile of work. 

Remember how in Get Out Your Handkerchiefs every 
man Depardieu and Dewaere run into tell them there’s 
nothing wrong with Carole Laure that getting. her 
pregnant won't cure? That’s what Baby Boom says 
without irony. In one of the movie's first scenes, J.C.’s 
boss (Sam Wanamaker), who's offering her a partner- 
ship, says, “Normally, | don’t think of you as a woman.” 
Well, neither do the filmmakers — that is, not until she 
has the one thing the movie tells us every woman yearns 
for, whether she admits it or not: a baby. Keaton’s daring 
ends up making her the movie’s fall guy, since it’s J.C.’s 
ruthlessness that the filmmakers put in its place. The 
baby is used shamelessly. Whenever Keaton ignores the 
child to pay attention to her work, there's a cut to the 
baby with her big sad eyes and pouty lower lips, and the 
audience goes “aaahhh” on cue, until you feel you're 
being turned into a trained seal. And though the lawyer 
(Harold Ramis) J.C. is living with moves out and her boss 
gives her account to a junior executive (James Spader, 
cast once again as money-grubbing asshole), we're 
meant to applaud every sacrifice. 

There are scenes here — the opening montage of Wall 
Street crowded with execs and workers, all of them 
women; Wanamaker telling Keaton that a man can have 
it all because he can have a wife to take care of the home 
front for him — that suggest the same feminist veneer 
Shyer and Meyers gave their script for Private Benjamin. 
But just as they invalidated that movie's claim of 
showing a woman making it on her own by having 
Goldie Hawn resort to sexual blackmail to get ahead, 
they invalidate Baby Boom’s ‘claim of sympathizing with 
working women by seconding the view the male execs 
in the movie have of working women: that no matter 
how good they are as workers, they become bumbling 
mother hens when a baby enters the picture. And just as 
Private Benjamin said that no woman, no matter how 
independent, can resist a Prince Charming (in that case 
Armand Assante, who is to suavity what shag carpeting 
is to interior decorating), Baby Boom provides J.C. with a 
dream man in the form of Sam Shepard as Jeff Cooper, 

‘ Continued on page 15 


Forster Child 


by Steve Vineberg 


MAURICE. Directed by James Ivory. Written by Kit 
Hesketh-Harvey and Ivory, from the novel by E.M. 
Forster. With James Wilby, Hugh Grant, Rupert 
Graves, Denholm Elliott, and Ben Kingsley. A 
Cinecom release. At the Nickelodeon and the Janus. 


minister remarks about one of the characters in 

Maurice. It’s hard to believe. Sensuality is the 
last thing you'd be likely to find in a Merchant/Ivory 
production, where the tasteful Victorian furniture and 
postcard views of the English countryside usually 
upstage the actors. Ironically, sensuality is the perennial 
subject of their movies, though the camera is less a 
voyeur than a tourist. Except for A Room with a View, 
where the superficiality surprised in its charm (the 
movie was a case of small-time filmmakers perching on 
the small-time novel that suited their temperament 
perfectly), and Vanessa Redgraves magnificent per- 
formance in The Bostonians, these yearly cultural forays 
by director James Ivory and producer Ismail Merchant 
tend to fade in the memory even as you're watching 
them; almost all I can recall now of Merchant/Ivory 
films with Julie Christie and Maggie Smith and Alan 
Bates in them is a sea of anemic English faces. And of all 
the tony literary adaptations this team has released, 
Maurice is the most insufferable. 

The books Ivory usually chooses to bring to the screen 
are way beyond his intellectual reach; his Hallmark Hall 
of Fame versions of Henry James and Jean Rhys are 
wrongheaded enough to make readers of the novels 
groan. This time; working with Kit Hesketh-Harvey 
instead of his usual collaborator, Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 
(oh, these refined three-decker names!), he’s gone to a 
novel nobody should have bothered with. E.M. Forster 
finished Maurice in 1914, four years after Howards End 
and a decade before A Passage to India; it was in the 
nature of an admission of his own homosexuality, and 
he didn’t allow it to be published until after his death, in 
1970. That makes it an interesting footnote in gay literary 
history, but as literature it’s dreadful. Forster's whittled - 


od | believe he is guilty of sensuality,” a stuffy 


down, ironic style and the masochistic self-indulgence of 
the confessional are a ghastly fit, so even though the 
hero, Maurice Hall, moves from an impassioned platonic 
idyll (with his closest Cambridge friend) through a 
tormented acknowledgment of his own sexual needs to a 
final celebration of them, the book is a peculiarly 
corseted experience — it’s stuck in the closet Forster tells 
us Maurice has left for good. 

Ivory has layered his own repressed filmmaking 
technique on top of Forster's repressions; what you get is 
a suffocating combination of drawing-room hauteur and 
swoony adolescent romanticism. In the Cambridge 
scenes, the dreary tea-party dialogue hangs in the air like 
an antique chandelier, and the astoundingly uninterest- 
ing young actors, lolling about on rugs and divans, don’t 
so much speak it as adorn it, sculpting pretty little 
flutings on their lines. There isn’t a convincing moment. 
When Maurice (James Wilby, who looks like a flaxen- 
haired Sterling Holloway) listens to his beloved Clive 
(Hugh Grant, who's like a seedier version of Matthew 
Broderick) play the pianola, he rocks back and forth to 
demonstrate his pleasure, but the moment is so stiff you 
don't believe these two have ever been in a college 
dormitory or listened to music in their lives. | couldn't 
help giggling at some scenes. Clive sits on the floor at 
Maurice's feet, his head against his knee, Maurice’s 
fingers running through his hair, and their incipient kiss 
is interrupted by the cries of classmates; Maurice climbs 
through Clive’s window in the middle of the night, 
swears his love, embraces him, and disappears again. 
These scenes were coy enough on the page; exacerbated 
by Ivory’s awkward staging and the melting but- 
terscotch hues of Pierre Lhomme‘s photography, they're 
almost grotesque. 

The novel remains more or less in the points of view of 
the two main characters, but the movie keeps pulling 
back to show us the shock of outsiders — a maid on 
Clive’s estate, a stranger bicycling through the woods — 
over the boys’ demonstrations of affection for each 
other. (There’s so little going on between those two that 
the’ reattioris passersby ‘becomes ' inddvertent 


running gag.) The movie doesn’t contain a single 
authentic emotion, but there’s plenty of this kind of 
melodrama, meant presumably as a comment on 
Edwardian sexual mores. In the novel Clive passes from 
homosexuality to heterosexuality quite naturally — 
we're meant to see his love for Maurice as a phase. But 
the filmmakers insert a section in which his friend Risley 
(Mark Tandy) is caught in a clinch with a sailor and put 
on trial for sodomy; Risléy’s imprisonment throws such 
a scare into Clive that he pulls away from Maurice and 
forces himself to marry. (Clive learn of Risley’s fate from 
a newspaper headline; Grant plays this scene as if he’d 
just lost his latch key.) We never see him make love to 
his wife (Phoebe Nicholls); she lies next to him, 
expectant, hopeful, while he turns away and stares at the 
wall. Maurice, on the other hand, teaches boxing to the 
local lads; he’s “natural” — a man’s man. And when he 
finally has sex, it’s with Clive’s gamekeeper (Rupert 
Graves), a sort of junior Lawrencean figure who — you 
guessed it — crawls into his bedroom window at night 
during one of Maurice's postmarital visits to Clive’s 
home. 

Several fine actors waste away in supporting roles — 
Denholm Elliott, Billie Whitelaw, Simon Callow, and 
Ben Kingsley, who has two stupefying scenes as an 
American hypnotist Maurice goes to in a desperate effort 
to rid himself of his homosexuality. (Kingsley’s parody 
of a Midwestern accent is amusing.) As Maurice, James 
Wilby has a shallow, unformed quality that’s not out of 
place in the early scenes, where the character doesn’t 
recognize his own sexuality; but as he matures, the oniy 
perceptible changes in Wilby are in his facial hair. It’s a 
willowy, clumsy performance; this Maurice doesn’t 
seem capable of intellection, or of impulsiveness, either. 
(At one point Clive faints and Maurice, without 
thinking, kisses him on the lips in front of his own 
assembled family; Wilby stoops for that kiss so 
mechanically that you can practically hear Ivory behind 
the camera shouting directions.) And the big hysterical 
number in which he’s rejected by Clive is an 
embarrassment; Wilby creases his forehead and sighs 
and boo-hoo-hoos all over the antimacassars. A friend 
who saw the picture with me leaned over and 
whispered, “I keep thinking I’ve seen this before with 
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The middlebrow ages 


Rob Reiner’s unamazing story 


by Owen Gleiberman 


THE PRINCESS BRIDE. Directed by Rob Reiner. 
Written by William Goldman, based on his novel. 


With Cary Elwes, Robin Wright, Mandy Patinkin, © 


Chris Sarandon, Christopher Guest, Wallace Shawn, 
and Andre the Giant. A Twentieth Century-Fox 
release. At the Cheri and the Chestnut Hill and in the 
suburbs. 


splendid medieval castle crowning hills of 
A amber and green; a brave and handsome 

swordsman — a peasant with the soul of a 
knight — clinging to a vertical cliff, the water gurgling a 
thousand feet below; a trio of bumbling bandits with a 
chance to be heroes; torture chambers, giant sea eels, 
ancient wizards; and wandering through it all ... a 
beautiful virgin, betrothed against her will to an evil 
prince. Will she find the hand of the one she truly loves? 
The elements are (to put it mildly) familiar, but it’s fair to 
say that many viewers will go into The Princess Bride 
expecting more than the usual cardboard-castle 
chicanery, They'll want more, because the man who 
directed the movie has earned those expectations. _ 

In the three years since he broke through with the 
classic rock-documentary parody This Is Spifial Tap, 
Rob Reiner has built up a rare brand of audience 
goodwill. True, he hasn’t turned out to be the renegade 
talent some of us had hoped he would. If the hilarious 
Spitial Tap was at once brilliant and flaky, the vision of 
a genuinely daring entertainer, Reiner’s follow-up 
efforts, The Sure Thing and Stand by Me (both of which 
focused on the perils and pleasures of youth), have been 
the work of a moderately gifted craftsman with a bent 
for barbed comedy — they’ve hewed almost obsessively 
to the mildewed virtues of staid, ‘popular’ entertain- 
ment. Still, there are far worse sins in Hollywood than 
being a middlebrow, or than choosing to devote yourself 
to mainstream movies with a human touch. Reiner has 
delivered — at least, he did in Stand by Me, which had 
a hoky story but caught some of the clannish, 
knockabout spirit of kids just breaking out of childhood. 
And audiences have responded almost gratefully to his 
humanist-storyteller’s instinct. What we want from The 
Princess Bride, | think, is the usual medieval-fairy-tale 
business, only done with some love and panache and 
surprise: an old-fashioned yarn that stays one giddy step 
ahead of its audience. And the surprise is how slow 
Reiner’s gait is, and how little feeling he brings to this 
story. Written by the veteran screenwriter William 
Goldman (Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid), who 
adapted his own bestseller, the film has some charming 
scenes, but it’s:plodding and mediocre. Goldman and 
Reiner seem to have forgotten that a decade has passed 
since George Lucas dressed up this stuff in outer-space 
garb (and played it for laughs as well as thrills). In The 

. Princess Bride, they take great pains to bring it all — 
clunk, clunk!— down to earth. 

There’s some fun along the way. Early on, Reiner 
stages a spirited sequence in which the valiant young 
hero, Westley (Cary Elwes), outwits the three wandering 
rogues, each of whom has a différent skill. The first, 
Inigo Montoya (Mandy Patinkin, in a witty per- 


formance), is the most heroic, a hot-blooded Spaniard 


who's devoted his life to the art of the duel. When he and 
Westley square off, the film evokes all those classic 
Hollywood swashbucklers in which the exuberance of 
the swordsmen was every bit as much fun as their 
grandiose fencing technique. With Montoya defeated 
(and befriended), Westley moves on to the towering 
Fezzik (played by the seven-foot-five French-born 
Andre the Giant, who talks like Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger's slow-witted cousin), and then to a highly amusing 
battle of wits with Vizzini (Wally Shawn), who’s small of 
stature but prides himself on his infallible noggin. One 
of the five natural laws of cinema: you can put Wally 
Shawn in a cassock, you can put him in a business suit, 
you can put him in the 16th century, but he remains... . 
Wally Shawn. (The gnomish appearance he’s stuck with, 
but can’t he do something to ease that Svivester the Cat 
lisp? I half expected flecks of spit to come spraying into 
the audience.) 

Surprisingly enough, the young lovers, with their 
matching blond hair and pale-pink complexions, aren't 
the usual swooning stiffs; they’re about the most riveting 
characters in the movie. Cary Elwes has some of the 
'gleaming-eyed charisma (and comic timing) of a young 
Errol Flynn, and Robin Wright is vibrant — she keeps 
this damsel-in-distress from becoming too precious. 
These two make-a passionate pair of lovers, and when 
they're* reunited after a long absence and go rolling 


down a hill together, you can taste a little of the innocent 
romantic magic Reiner is after. But the rest of the movie 
is stolid and cheesy, with villains (including Chris 
Sarandon and Christopher Guest) swishing it up like 
graduates of the Harvey Korman Academy. The cut-rate 
squalor, the “hair-breadth” escapes and quasi-camp 
treachery — Reiner lays it out in the most prosaic way 
ipossible, until the film starts to blur in with Conan the 
\Barbarian and Dragonslaver and The NeverEnding 
\Story even as you're watching it. 

How to make a story like this zing? It certainly takes 
more than a few creative make-up jobs (as The 
NeverEnding Story made clear). No, what's essential is 
to lull the audience into the old-fashioned pleasures of a 
booby-trapped plot, the way the makers of Romancing 
the Stone did, and to make the evil characters swinishly 
appealing. And that’s trickier than Reiner thinks. He’s 
included an ongoing framing device in which a 
contemporary young boy has The Princess Bride read to 
him by his crafty old grandfather (Peter Falk). The idea is 
that we're all like that kid — jaded by video games and 
rip-roaring space-age entertainament, in need of the 
primal nourishment of an old story. But even discount- 
ing the built-in smugness of this device (which amounts 
toa running advertisement for the superior quality of the 
movie we're watching), what it betrays is that Reiner and 
Goldman see these old-fashioned heroics as auto- 
matically wonderful. The Princess Bride doesn’t throw 
anything adventurous into its recycled stew of chivalry 
and yocks and wonder. When Billy Crystal finally 
appears as an arch Jewish wizard, with Carol Kane as his 


adorable, meddlesome wife, you know you're watching . 


shtick (in fact, Reiner and Co. had pretty much the same 
idea Mel Brooks did with Yogurt the Magnificent), but 
the crack timing of this pair is the only thing in the movie 
that remotely catches you off guard. 0 
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Trailers 
BEST SELLER 


ames Woods gets an audience response in Best Seller 
the way Clint Eastwood does in his formula movies. 
The role of Cleve, a psychotic assassin turned 
informer, has been tailored to Woods's oily, 
malevolent charm. He plays to the gallery, he pushes the 
right buttons, he does cold-hearted-psycho shtick. And 
if you'd never seen him before, he might seem an 
exciting newcomer, the kind of guy you'd want to watch 
in something better than a pumped-up B picture like this 
one. Essentially, though, Woods just phoned in his 
performance. He’s cool here, very cool: he'll throw calm, 
polite conversation someone’s way and ther shoot the 
guy through the head. (A second later, he'll wave and 
smile at some little kids running innocently outside the 
house.) What he doesn’t do — not once — is sweat. And 
after a while, | started to miss that sweat. It’s what 
humanizes Woods, what makes his rotty corruption 
compelling. He’s a star now, bigger than he’s ever been 
— big enough to convince you he took this part for the 
bucks and only half-tried to hide the fact when the 
cameras rolled. 
Cleve used to work for a powerful mobster in- 
dustrialist (Paul Shenar) whose power base he helped 


build by eliminating the competition (with extreme — 


prejudice). Now he’s been fired, and he wants revenge. 
He contacts Dennis Meechum (Brian Dennehy), a cop 
who's become a celebrity author of investigatory crime 
books, and offers a deal: he'll give Meechum evidence of 
the crimes he took part in, and the detective will use the 
information to do an exposé on the industrialist. (A 
blocked writer, Meechum’s in- need of another 
bestseller.) What follows, for a while, is a kind of S&M 
buddy-buddy movie, as Dennehy trails along with 
Woods from suspect to suspect, never pretending that he 


‘ thinks Woods is anything but scum. But these two are 


destined to learn that (yes) they’re not so different under 
the skin. The script, by low-budget maverick Larry 
Cohen, is rife with juicy B-movie bon mots, otherwise 


_known as clichés. Best Seller doesn’t have the racy, detail 


. 


of a thriller like last year’s 52 Pick-Up. The film moves, 
though; it keeps you occupied. John Flynn_has directed it 
with a mixture of shadow and flash — every scene, every 
face, is bathed in glittering obsidian darkness. And 
Woods and Dennehy are the kind of actors who can 
" generate a dramatic volt just by exchanging looks across 
a cocktail lounge. In a good movie, they might have 
singed the screen, At the Cinema 57 and the Circle and 

in the suburbs. 
— Owen Gleiberman 


SOMEONE TO WATCH 
OVER ME 


n Ridley Scott's ridiculous mystery thriller Someone 
I To Watch over Me, Tom Berenger plays a cop 

assigned-to protect a murder witness (Mimi Rogers). 
She’s a rich Manhattan socialite who's connected to the 
art world; he’s a palooka from Queens. Before long she’s 
picking ties for him to wear when he escorts her to 
parties, and he’s putting down his loyal, earthy wife 
(Lorraine Bracco) because she lacks the socialite’s savoir 
faire and haute couture and je ne sais quoi. What did 
Scott and the screenwriter, Howard Franklin, think they 
were making — a Tracy-Hepburn comedy or a Joan 
Crawford-John Garfield soap? (When the cop returns 
home in the morning, after sleeping with the socialite, he 
asks his wife how she spent her evening, and she says 
she watched TV. This guy’s so inflated with his new 
upper-crust lifestyle you expect him to reply, “PBS, | 
assume?” 

There's a scene at the Guggenheim, the soundtrack 
favors ‘20s show music, and Mimi Rogers behaves like a 
character out of dozens of ‘30s and ‘40s comedies — the 
snobby heiress who has to learn to be human. Scott, who 
recycled the haunted-house genre for Alien and set 
Blade Runner in a future filled with World War II 
fashions, is obviously hipped on retro glamor, but it's 
never seemed as ludicrous as it does in this urban 
suspense picture, which is also a grab bag of scenes from 
other people’s movies. The tie bit is out of Sunset 
Boulevard via Mona Lisa, and | spotted steals from 
Woman of the Year, Diva, Witness, and Lady from 
Shanghai. Tom Berenger’s sensitive-bull-in-a-china- 


William Bendix. The, 


difference is, you know Berenger must have gone to 
acting school to learn his dese, dems, and doses; they fit 
him like a straitjacket. At the Paris and the Circle and in 
the suburbs. 
— Steve Vineberg 


STREET TRASH 


he average exploitation flick is thrown together 
T with a mixture of ineptitude and indifference that 

can leave you feeling as crummy as the movie 
looks. Poor sound and lighting, nonacting, paper-thin 
plots and characterizations — all just part of the set-up 
for the next rape or murder. That's why junk like 
Halloween and the Evil Dead movies — and now Jim 
Muro’s Street Trash — float to the top of the exploitation 
septic tank: there’s enough craft in the special effects (or 
maybe just enough tongue-in-cheek humor) to redeem 
the cheap thrills. 

Muro is a 22-vear-old former film student who started 
Street Trash as a short project at New York's School of 
Visual Ars. He was encouraged to turn it into a feature 
by his instructor, Rov Frumkes, who offered to write and 
produce. Street Trash is a horror story played for laughs, 
and though it may evoke the special-effects invention of 
films by John Carpenter and David Cronenberg, the 
aggressive tastelessness veers closer to John Waters. The 
story is about a bunch of derelicts who live in and 
around a Flatbush junkyard (the location is in fact 
owned by Jim Muro Sr.). The neighborhood liquor-store 
owner is selling the bums some 60-year-old rotgut called 
Tenafly Viper that he found in his basement. When the 
winos drink it, they end up melting and/or exploding 
into yellow and blue muck. There's plenty of other stuff 
happening in Street Trash, and lotsa characters: a 
psychotic Vietnam vet who lords it over the wino- 
panhandling operation from atop a junk-heap throne; a 
nasty Mafioso whose girlfriend is raped-and murdered 
“by the bums; the fat-slob junkyard owner, who's 
constantly at odds with his tough-talking Asian-cutie 
bookkeeper; and a smart-aleck restaurant doorman who, 
as played by James Lorinz (in a funn performance), 
pleads for his life in a white-boy parody of a Martin 
Scorsese goombah: “Il swear to Jesus, Joseph, and Mary 
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The Mourning after. 


Do we still respect Electra? 


by Carolyn Clay 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by Eugene 
O'Neill. Directed by Edward Payson Call. Scenery 
designed by Robert D. Soule. Lighting by John F. 
Custer. Costumes by William Lane. Music by Paul 
Nelson. With Richard Kneeland, Barbara Orson, 
Jennifer Van Dyck, David PB Stephens, Richard 
Ferrone, Patricia McGuire, Richard Kavanaugh, 
David C. Jones, Howard London, Geraldine Librandi, 
Sheryl Dold, Daniel Von Bargen, Timothy Crowe, 
and Brian McEleney. At Trinity Repertory Company, 
Providence, through October 25. 
[ w= the House of Atreus, with clapboards. 
And at Trinity Repertory Company in Providence, 
where the playwright’s epic Civil War rewrite of the 
Oresteia is being revived, the austere Mannon manse — 
a hulking New England structure with porch columns 
worthy of the Parthenon — looms over the action like 
death’s own fagade, all rigid lines and peeling paint. A 
house built in hatred, and in violent renunciation of the 
flesh, it stands, inescapable, behind the indoor as well as 
the outdoor scenes, even the one on a faraway Boston 
wharf — like Freud’s “primal scene” translated into 
grim-faced architecture. 

But director Edward Payson Call seems to have taken 
his cue not just from the mansion of doom but also from 
a line in the trilogy’s last act, when Orin Mannon, who 
has sealed himself up in his father’s study as if it were a 
crypt, remarks that he shrinks from the sun as if it were 
an. accusing eye. “We've renounced the day, where 
ordinary people live,” he tells sister Lavinia. And sure 
enough, the Mannons — regal but beyond redemption 
— here call to mind the curse of the mummy’s tomb as 
surely as they do the curse on Pelops. Paul Nelson's 
ponderous swells of incidental music, with their 


suggestion of horror moviedom, underline the 
Draculean possibilities of the Mannons — out of whom 
all life seems to have been sucked, first by the fangs of 
Cotton Mather and then by the fangs of Freud. And 
Call's near-ritualistic direction emphasizes both the 
military and the ghoulish aspects of the clan. It’s a bold 
approach, and one I'd like to see taken further. How 
about having Lavinia, the last of the living-dead Man- 
nons, followed up the mansion steps at play’s end by 
sympathetic but spooked-out family retainer Seth, sing- 
ing “Shenandoah” and carrying a stake? 

‘Mourning Becomes Electra was first produced, by the 
Theatre Guild, in 1931, and it was perhaps the least- 
qualified success of O’Neill’s lifetime. (His best play, 
Long Day's Journey into Night, was produced post- 
humously, and neithet The Iceman Cometh nor A Moon 
for the Misbegotten achieved the recognition it deserved 
— O'Neill's reputation having been so unjustly eroded 
by 1947 that the latter debuted in Columbus, Ohio.) The 
trilogy — a monumental project comprising, three full- 
length plays, Homecoming, The Hunted, and The 
Haunted — was an “event” on the lines of Nicholas 
Nickleby, running six hours not including a dinner 
break. The production starred Alice Brady, an actress 
known for her dazzling histrionics, and Nazimova. The 
reviews were ecstatic, Brooks Atkinson of the New York 
Times calling the piece “a universal tragedy of 
tremendous stature — deep, dark, solid, uncompromis- 
ing, and grim.” 

But Mourning Becomes Electra is so schematic, and so 
melodramatic, that it’s damn difficult to bring off today 
— when O'Neill's interlocking grip on Puritan and 
Freudian guilt (his substitute for the Fates) seems so 
much less profound. At Trinity Rep, Call and company 
have streamlined the work to three and a half hours and 

Continued on page 16 
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’Fraid 
not 


by Skip Ascheim 
WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF?, by Ed- 
ward Albee. Directed by Richard Freeman. Setting 
designed by Debbie Cutler. Lighting by Lisa J. 
Pinkham. Costumes by Lori Archer. With Jackie Bain, 
Michael Goodson, John Sharian, and Gaila Newburg. 
At the New Ehrlich Theatre through October 25. 
W years ago this week and established Edward 
Albee, who had already penned a string of 
impressive one-acts, as the hottest American playwright 
of the post-Miller/Williams generation. The reputation 
quickly cooled, though, as Albee’s work became 
increasingly mannered. Still, the years have been kind to 
Virginia Woolf; luridly contemporary in the early ‘60s, 
the play has passed into warhorsehood as a sturdy 
period piece whose central theme — the interplay of 
truth and illusion in the pursuit of fulfillment — remains 
timeless. The years have added a few wrinkles, to be 
sure: the two-cultures debate between George, the has- 
been historian, and Nick, the burgeoning biologist, is so 
dated that it now sounds sophomoric; and Honey, Nick’s 
Barbie doll (she whines, she retches) of a wife, has 
nowhere to grow. A standard if unflattering stereotype 
back then, today the character reeks of misogyny. 

Albee’s penchant for grandiose symbolism also 
intrudes. The three acts are called “Fun and Games,” . 
“Walpurgisnacht,” and “The Exorcism,” so the playgoer 
knows to expect cosmic relevance. On top of that, the 
older couple are named George and Martha, just like the 
country’s first First Family. When you get tired of 
pondering the significance of that, you can muse on the 
portentous name of the small New England college town 
in which the play is set: New Carthage. And of course 
there’s the title itself, a pun on the Disney ditty evoking 
the memory of an artist whose end was suicide. Despite 
such distractions, though, the living death of the 
characters’ everyday existence can still exert a strong 
dramatic pull, and Richard Freeman's production at the 
New Ehrlich starts off magnetically, thanks to sharply 
polarized performances by Michael Goodson, as George, 
and Jackie Bain, as Martha. Unfortunately, some of the 
juice seeps out over the show’s three-plus hours. 
Freeman carries the play’s psychic excavations only ‘so 
far (long-suppressed animosities surface) and no farther 
(they never quite coalesce into hatred). His_inter- 
pretation is ultimately upbeat, his final mood_re- 
demptive, whereas Albee is more ambiguous, even 
cynical. The author's George and Martha end in a 
pensive tableau, his hand on her shoulder, her head 
back; with that image, you can feel the sympathy flow 
between them and still remember how they got to this 
exhausted rapprochement — by scapegoating the young 
couple who've just departed after a night of ritual (as 
well as literal) undressing. Can Honey and Nick, having 
been washed in the blood of candor, embrace a marriage 
stripped of pretense? It isn’t clear. 

Freeman's fadeout picture (consistent with-his general 
dilute-the-venom approach) has George and Martha in 
full, everything’ll-be-all-right embrace. Forgiveness re- 
igns, and their cruelty, by implication, has been 
retroactively transmuted into good medicine. Having 
taken a monster dose, Nick and Honey are sure to be 
rewarded with a better marriage. This attitude isn’t 
supported by the script, but at least Freeman prefigures 
it by allowing the young couple to be portrayed without 
any truly offensive features. John Sharian’s baby-faced, 
soft-spoken Nick might just pass for a former ° 
quarterback, but not for the championship boxer he’s 
supposed to have been as well — he doesn’t harbor even 
an atrophied killer instinct. Neither does his op- 
portunism come through; he’s shallow rather than 
underhanded, a babe in Martha’s arms, solicitous of his 
neurotic wife without a trace of the contempt the author 
implies. And Gaila Newburg’s Honey is too out-of-it to 
be contemptible; the actress's answer to Honey’s unreal 
vacuousness is to vacate the character entirely, leaving a 
frozen-smiled puppet behind. Newburg is better in 
unsteady motion, and she crystallizes Honey's insecurity 
by never going anywhere without clutching her patent- 
leather handbag. 

Goodson, an actor who can’t help exuding gentleness, ' 
makes George a stoop-shouldered, mildly sardonic, 
vaguely competent intellectual who’s come to terms 
with his limitations and accepted his insignificant 
academic niche. Lacking a palpable reserve of bitterness, 
he comes off as petulant rather than wounded when . 
Martha dredges up his failures. This George is so inured 


ho’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? premiered 25 


* to Martha’s jibes, in fact, that he never bothers to 


sharpen his teeth enough to bite back; his vengeance is 
more an intellectual than an emotional triumph. And 
Goodson hasn’t come to terms with George's pivotal 
action at the beginning of the play — when, on his way 
to letting in their guests, he turns to Martha and warns 
her (with reference to their imaginary offspring) not to 
“start in on the bit about the kid.” Since it’s neither 
needed for exposition nor provoked by anything Martha 
has said, the remark must be taken as a deliberate 
challenge. But here it seems idle, devoid of the edge that 
will make this night different from all other similar 
nights. Ultimately, the actor keeps you interested in 
George but not hurting for him. 

With Bain’s Martha, you do hurt a little; her 


disappointment grinds close to the surface. Small, wiry, 


- Continued on page 17 
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Frayed 
Knott 


by Bill Marx 


WAIT UNTIL DARK, by Frederick Knott. Directed by 
Jack Neary. Set designed by Stephen G. McElroy. 
Lighting by Ed Jarmolowitz. Costumes by Jeanine 
Phaneuf Burgess. With Phillip Kilbourne, Harlan 
Baker, Mark S. Cartier, Bonnie Jean Wilbur, John 
Tullgren, Sarah Kate Burgess, and Scott Sidel. 
‘Presented by the Theatre of Newburyport, Thursdays 
through Sundays through November 1. 


scared the bejesus out of audiences — the plight 

of a blind girl fending off sleazoid murderers 
neatly combined damsel-in-distress and self-defense 
fantasies. But after decades of suspense films that seem 
like a day at the slaughterhouse, Frederick Knott's talky, 
rather than taut, melodrama looks positively quaint — it 
won't give even grandma goosebumps until the final 
scene. And an hour and three-quarters is a helluva long 
time to wait for a little prickle. Moreover, Wait Until 
Dark, written before the current crop of cerebral 
mysteries, doesn’t replace skullduggery and bloodletting 
with provocative psychological puzzling — it’s a slice- 
and-dice drama that’s strictly veg-o-matic. 

Actually, what scares the bejesus out of me isn’t the 
play but the fact it’s been resurrected, in the Boston area 
alone, three times in the past few years. Like other bore 
horses that have escaped the glue factory and limped to 
local stages (including Life with Father and The 
Rainmaker), Wait Until Dark is a drama whose 


T wenty years ago, the thriller Wait Until Dark 


_ reputation stems from having become a film with a big- 


name cast. Instead of putting on new work or exploring 
rarely done plays worth restaging, companies like the 
Theatre of Newburyport are doing the cowardly thing 
by going head to head with the video stores, banking on 
the glamor of Hollywood to pull in box office. The 
contest is sort of like Gumby taking on Goliath. On the 
one hand, the enjoyable movie version of Wait Until 
Dark stars Audrey Hepburn as the blind heroine, Alan 
Arkin as the psychotic tormentor, and Richard Crenna as 
the stalwart husband. On the other, the Newburyport 
production fields a shaky cast, a thimble-sized set, and 
all the edge-of-your-seat thrills of a tiddly-wink match. 
Except for loving relatives of the cast, the choice seems 
clear. But what of the vaunted “magic” of the stage, the 
spectacle of actors sweating and groaning before our 
eyes? In this case it doesn’t count for much, not just 
because the Newburyport production seems more 
canned than tuna but because’ Wait Until Dark works 
better as a movie than as a play. The screen’s close-ups 

-and quick editing cover up the play’s lapses in logic, 
razor-thin characterization, and leaden pace; for a piece 
of middlebrow hackwork like this, celluloid is defini- 
tive. Wait Until Dark doesn’t merit revival — it’s a born 
rerun. 

Audience members who come to Newburyport to be 
reminded of the visceral cat-and-mouse game enacted 
by Hepburn and Arkin are definitely in for a shock, 
though it won't be the jolt they expect. Hepburn makes 
the blind victim, Susy Hendrix, vulnerable yet feisty 
from the very beginning, and the actress's strength 
finesses the point that on several occasions Susy could 
call in the police rather than holding onto the heroin- 
stuffed doll that’s putting her in danger. When 
Hepburn’s Susy becomes a sightless Rambette at film’s 
end, turning off the lights and wielding a cannister of 
ammonia and a knife, it’s ‘a somewhat credible 
transformation — Hepburn seems stubborn enough to 
take the hoodlum on alone. At Newburyport, Susy has 


bécome Susy Creamcheese; you don’t believe actress ° 


Bonnie Jean ‘Wilbur could take out the trash, let alone a 
lethal scumball killer. A chipper little waif who flounces 
around the apartment, Wilbur's Susy rarely changes her 
expression — it’s as if she were not only blind but 
suffered from a paralyzing face disease. Naturally, with 
such a wimpy Susy, the greedy thugs chasing’ after the 
heroin have to be demoted accordingly. As the 
underlings hired by master criminal Harry Roat to act 
out a charade so needlessly elaborate it would stymie the 
acting skills of an Olivier, Phil Kilbourne and Harlan 
Baker are turned into a couple of docile dumbos. The 
supporting crooks have to supply a tone of menace, a 
sense of forboding to carry you through Knott's long 
blasts of exposition and Q&A. Under the prosaic 
direction of Jack Neary, we get the gang that couldn’t 
loot straight. 


And who plays the brains behind the operation, © 


the ultimate sicko killer Harry Roat — a guy who gets 
kicks out of torturing the handicapped? Why, it’s the 


wispy Mark S. Cartier, a longtime local performer who . 


has made a career playing harmless creeps — and doing 
it well (particularly in the Larry Blamire success Jump 
Camp). Cartier has portrayed ‘some great sleazes, but 
they've been of the crazed bagman variety; the actor 
looks as if he should be talking to himself, stumbling 
down alleyways, being elbowed aside by passersby. 
There’s nothing threatening in his manner, and despite 
all the sadistic sneers and spooky mannerisms he’s 
ripped off from Arkin, his Roat is a pushover — Pee-wee 
Herman trying to act like Jack the Ripper. (At one point 
Roat pulls the wool over Susy’s eyes by putting on an 
Italian accent; Cartier sticks an “a” on the end of the 
verbs.) And without a truly sinister and Machiavellian 
Roat, you'll have to wait until long after dark 
to be scared. You'll have to wait until Hell freezes 
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GERRY GOODSTEIN/HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 


ell, Monica 


: confrontations and cross-confrontations 


Fond 
The Huntington gets its Northern Irish up 


by Carolyn Clay 
REMEMBRANCE, by Graham Reid. Directed by 


Munson Hicks. Scenery designed by John Falabella. 


Costumes by Susan Tsu. Lighting by Jackie Man- 
assee. With Emery Battis, Ross Bickell, Kim Hunter, 
Monica Merryman, Robin Moseley, and Susan 
Pellegrino. At the Huntington Theatre Company 
through October 18. 


forgettable, A reverse Romeo and Juliet, in which 
geriatric lovers are thwarted by- the political 
plague on both their houses and infecting their children, 
Graham Reid’s protracted romantic comedy is set in 
violence-torn Belfast but uses the centuries-old Troubles 
for its own sentimental purposes — to complicate what 
the author calls a “universal love story.” Reid, who now 
lives in London, is from Belfast; in fact, he is currently 
scripting a BBC sit-com set in Northern Ireland. 
Remembrance, written in 1984, was commissioned by 
Belfast's Lyric Theatre and had its premiere there. It’s 
one of a handful of dramatic pieces that Reid, who 
traffics simultaneously in stage and TV, has churned out 
since 1979, and it’s soon to straddle his chosen media by 
becoming a television play. At the Huntington Theatre 
Company, where the play is receiving its. second 
American production, under the serviceable direction of 
Munson Hicks, Remembrance looks well on its way 
toward small-screenhood, its several quaint settings 
crammed into a stage picture suitable for framing, and its 
pat characters confronting one another in cinematically 
" convenient two- and threesomes neatly tucked into the 
long arm of coincidence. > 
Certainly if you're looking for a “situation” against 
which to set either comedy or drama, Belfast provides it. 
Here Protestant widower Bert Andrews meets Catholic 
widow Theresa Donaghy at the cemetery where both 
have buried theit sons — victims, on opposite sides, of 
sectarian violence. The live offspring of both elderly 
trysters, when they get wind of the alliance, hoot at the 
oddity of their parents’ graveside assignations; but it 
seems to me that, things being what they are in Northern 
Ireland, the boneyard’s at least as appropriate a wooing 
place as a fern bar. Anyway, Bert and Theresa have more 
stacked ‘against them than just their mix-and-match 
dead relatives. Bert’s surviving son, the bibulous and 


C ontrary. to. its title, Remembrance is pretty 


abrasive Victor, is a Royal Ulster Constabulary man; — 


part of the very security force whose members Theresa's 
IRA son-in-law is serving a life sentence for murdering. 
I mean, when these people talk bad blood, they're not 
just being metaphorical. 

To add to the parallels, Victor's vitriolic reaction to his 
father’s Catholic amour is stoked by survivor guilt — of 
which Théresa’s daughter Joan has a similar case, Seems 
Victor believes “the wrong son” died, that dad loved 
Sam best; seems Joan believes she inadvertently caused 
brother Peter's demise by refusing him a ride home the 
night he was jumped by Protestant thugs. This because 
she was preoccupied by her Protestant boyfriend, whom 
she has since renounced along with all thought of sex or 
romance. She stays at home obsessively housekeeping, 
while sister Deirdre, with three screaming kids and the 
terrorist spouse in the clink, wanders in and out giving 
us updates on her obsessive horniness. Now all this is as 
neat as an Irish front stoop afte: an O’Casey housewife is 

| through scrubbing and sweep ng the bejesus out of it. 


But it’s not terribly convincing. It also leads to so many 
confrontations, cross-confrontations, and confessions 
that Remembrance winds on for nearly three hours, 
steamrolling its fragile, sometimes acerbic charms in the 
process. And where does it get to? In the end, Bert and 
Theresa have been transformed by inclement weather 
and stormy children from cemetery sweethearts into pen 
pals. They sit in their respective parlors, stage right and 
left, reading each other's letters aloud as the play 
threatens to segue from a coed /’‘m Not Rappaport into 
84 Charing Cross Road. 

Nonetheless, when Reid’s characters aren't wearing 
their political and/or apolitical hearts on their sleeves 
and patly flexing them at one another, Remembrance 
exudes a wry winsomeness that’s the more appealing for 
its lovers being somewhat over Blueberry Hill. Emery 
Battis makes the besweatered Bert just a little too 
huggable; he’s like Wilford Brimley on Our House, 
laying on the integritous cootishness with a trowel. But 
there’s both strength and mischief in him — and a 
brooding, sparkish parental concern to explain why he 
doesn’t just abandon Victor, shinny from an upstairs 
window down some knotted sheets, and elope with his 
lady love. As Theresa, Kim Hunter, still trim and pretty, 
still more Stella than Blanche, manages — as she has 
done before — to make a rather ordinary woman 
interesting. Her working-class widow is pragmatic and 
sweet, with a feisty sense of self-preservation, and not 
above having her head turned by the likes of indoor 
plumbing. She also delivers the occasional crude line 
with a creamy smoothness that’s almost ladylike — as 
when daughter Joan questions her feeling for Bert while 
Theresa’s daubing on mascara for the first time in 
decades and she blurts, “Of course I’m in love; do you 
think I’d cake my face with this shit if | weren't?” 

But, really, the besmitten oldsters, testing their love 
among the ruins (John Falabella’s set features a looming, 
bombed-out stone wall at the back of the cemetery, 
behind which cranes and derricks punctuate the ever- 
changing glow of the day or night sky), are less 
intriguing than the embittered children — with the 
exception of Bert’s daughter-in-law and Victor's 
estranged wife, Jenny, who in the person of Monica 
Merryman is as pleasant and as willowy as the Boston 
Public Garden. No wonder she’s fed up with Victor, 
whose petulant, florid nastiness runs toward calling her 
a “wee whore” (does everyone in Ireland talk like a 
leprechaun?) and threatening to run off to South Africa, 
where a good, head-bashing policeman whose bigotry’s 
not selective is appreciated. As Reid has written him, 
Victor's given to unbearable ~ crying-in-his-beer 
maundering, which Ross Bickell manages without 
drowning, and corrosively. funny lines, from which 
Bickell — looking bleary but unbowed, a hatchet 
murderer's smile playing with the terse ends of his 
mouth — removes the paint. 

Even better are Robin Moseley and Susan Pellegrino 
as Theresa's grown daughters, the rugged Deirdre and 
edgy, impish Joan. Reid's talent for zingy and believable 
dialogue, amicably divorced from his tritely labyrinthine 
plot, comes through in their scenes — which bristle with 
a perverse, shared humor and the ease of long 
acquaintance. Moseley, in particular, uses a deadpan 


“brogue to punch up her laugh lines — as when, asked 
ni, Continued om page 
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Black put out a supposedly audacious four-track: 

EP called Headache (Touch and Go). The 
audacious part was that the original, limited-edition. 
collectors-only sleeve featured morgue photos of the 
blood-laced heads of two men killed in an auto accident. 
The title track featured the gang’s usual volcanic guitar 
combustions and beatbox pulsations, seasoned with the 
adenoidal screams of Big Black mouth and punkzine 
contributor Steve Albini, who-squealed bile like “Who 
says you're mine, you little monster?” Reading the liner 
notes, which is often the only way to figure out what Big 
Black numbers are about, | discovered that the line came 
from a tune about a doctor who repeatedly drops his 
deformed newborn baby on the noggin, until the kid 
dies. Especially once I’d noted that the rest of the EP 
consisted of ditties about a homicidal toolworker, a 
hitman, and a bad dude who was nevertheless a good 
cop and of course wasn’t ‘a colored man,” my response 
was the only response that this done-to-death shock 
shtick warrants anymore: “Get outta my face, asshole.” 
Or in other words: “Ho hum.” 

Once upon a time, the idea of Big Black made sense, or 
at least it seemed to. Phe EP debut, Lungs (1983), was 
mainly just bone-thin Albini and his bone-thin Roland 
electrode-machine bleats recorded on a four-track, and 
the narrator's teeth-clenched intensity and the sound's 
doomy amateurism slapped you like Brut. “The only 
good policeman is a dead one, the only good laws aren‘t 
enforced,” Albini wailed. “I’ve never hung a darkie but 
I've fed one, I’ve never seen an Indian on a horse/And | 
live like this ‘cuz | like it, and I've seen too much to 
prefend/You can’t ignore the beauty of the things that 

“you love, like you can’t stand the hatred and the lies.” 
Albini wrote in the fanzine Forced Exposure that he 
needed “big ass vicious noise . /. whipping through me 
like a fucking jolt,” and his own noise grew bigger and 

i blacker-6n ‘84's: Bulldozer EP (compiled with Lungs last 

é ; year on Homestead’s Hammer Party album), more 
brutal and impenetrable still on ‘85's Racer X EP, two 

D guitars abrading against each other like steak knives (or 

ar assa e , tanks) and filling up every last hole with packed-tight 
bear grease, beatbox pounding out a hammerlike disco- 
referent march that forced James Brown's “Big Payback” 
: Big Black give you a Headache into a’bulletproof straitjacket, and the vocalist at a self- 
abuse peak: “Your foot in my face/Is what keeps me 
alive” (“Sleep”). 
by. Sty Albini obviously a brainy, candid kid; he 
speculated about the ubiquity of evil, about the power 
people lust to exert over others, about the pain and 
agaony and even death we're willing to subject’ 
ourselves to out of fear, or for the sake of money or 
entertainment or sexual gratification. (“Cables,” the best 
song on Bulldozer, had some voyeurs getting their rocks 

off watching cows get clubbed to death in a 

slaughterhouse.) And everything Albini churned out, 

both asa songwriter and as a journalist, suggested a 

deliberate effort to make you hate him, which at first 

seemed a valid aim, since upsetting Social’ norms is ‘one’ 
of those imperatives rock's forgotten how’ to carfy¥ out: 

Music's supposed to.make you-feel something, which at 

this late jaded stage means it’s first got to make you 

uncOmfortable, . Big. Black” disrupted. shaky ethicab. 
preconceptions, forced you to deal with what you didn't 
want to deal with, made you stew in your own guilt” 

And though they were subtle and even cynical about 
it, they maintained rock-and-roll ideals amid the carrion 
and carnage — after all, if you've gotta make nihilist 
clamor that mourns modern moral decay, you might as 
well have fun doing it. Through voiceovers, mike- 
feedback, self-depreciating album notes, multitudinous 
guitar effects, all sorts of weirdo “instruments” (steel 
girders,,M-1 carbines, mortar shells), and a couple of 
songs about race-car drivers, they even displayed 
something like a sense of humor. (Recent press- 
promotion packages have been loaded up with foreign- 
language articles, a hilarious dada-type fuck-you move.) 
The violence in their sound mirrored :the -violence in 
their lyrics, but they were rarely.as pretentiously arty as 
most of their shardcore/pigfrig/vou-name-it contem- 
poraries — they hever managed to swing (at best they'd 
just bunch all their gunk up and jerk the “rhythm” with 
a vengeance), but they sure could kick. 

Big Black broke up a few months ago so Albini’s 
fellow guitarist Santiago Durango could attend law 
school, and { haven't cared much about the crew since - 
their ‘86 Atomizer (which united Durango/Albini with 
-bassist Davg Riley to solidify the core line-up). At first I 
thoughy Atomizer blew away the EPs — the din was 
more ferocious than ever, Motérhead-meets-Suicide, all 

/ these/strings grinding up uranium and squeezing out the 

' juie¢, everything catching fire at once, offhand beats or 

brassy snatches of melodic clang making whole songs 
change direction, words about pyromania and pederasty 
and perversions | didn’t know existed. But with 

Subsequent listens it became clear that the louder : 

~ kerboom and in-depth library-research were just a 

substitute for the fresh thrills of anger venting the band 
had started with — like Elvis Costello around the time of 

Armed Forces (a comparison Albini will despise), Big 

Black were down to refining their craft, going through 

deeper and darker but futile and inconsequential 
motions. Rampant world hate and spastic postskronk 
cacophany were racing neck and neck toward the rest 
home for bankrupt indie-rock clichés; and by the year’s 
end Atomizer was neither radical nor scary nor exciting. 
“When bands take their public approval and recog- 
nition as a measure of success, then the quality, 
inventiveness, and inspiration of their music. become 
wee significant,” Albini wrote in a fanrag called Matter 
in 1984, “There’s that choice again: do what you know 
you can do without exerting any effort, or try swimming 
away from the ship and risk the sharks.” Albini was 
discussing bands who “sell out,” but he had the situation 

half-wrong, because for a troupe like Big Black, bein 
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Dinosaur: re-opening the sound of hardcore 


Sample case 


Homestead stakes a claim 


by Mark Moses 


n the late ‘60s through the mid ‘70s, when Warner 
I Brothers was making its name as the hippest major 

rock label in the US, one of its more delightful (not 
to mention commercially useful) advertising ploys was a 
line of two-dollar samplers periodically released to 
showcase the company’s recent product. Hawked on the 
inner sleeves of albums, these collections were eclectic to 
the point of menagerie, befitting the label’s roster, but 
what was surprising was how you could actually detect 
a “corporate personality” on them: mildly funky (in both 
rhythmic and aesthetic senses), laid-back witty, and, yes, 
a tad soft-headed. Of course, part of the impression of 
cohesiveness was a marketing calculation pulled like 
fleece over the eyes of fans for whom rock was still 
detachable from the idea of big business, but the 
corporate identity held up in ways that its competition's 


stabs at hipness didn’t. (Remember Columbia's embar- 
rassing “The Man Can’t Bust Our Music” campaign?) 
These days, the samplers are gone, and though Warner 
still has a shred of personality, it’s more the dilettantish 
taste of an affluent connoisseur — I mean, everybody 
knows that multinational corporations can’t be cute. 
Label perspective, based on some shared philosophy of 
rock, is now the province of independent operations, 
who have a narrower focus than do the big boys. For 


_ these smaller enterprises, the sampler makes more sense 


than it ever did for the majors, working as both a good 
cheap ad and an enlightening cross-section of the stvles 
that the label covers. 

Homestead Records’ recent compilation The Wailing 
Ultimate! catches clubland in progress more than a 
decade after it came to the fore; and the album 


séem consistent, centered, of a piece. Itdoes the work 


accomplishes the Herculean task of making the scene 


that an astute college-radio set ought to but rarely does 
anymore — draw parallels between songs; make you 
realize that records aren't made in a vacuum. Such an 
impression may come as a backhanded compliment to 
the label (and its majordomo, Gerard Cosloy), but the 
album presents an identity as coherent as that of the 
_Rough Trade compilation Wanna Buy a Bridge? (1980), 
whose dead-end punk hopes must seem as distant and 
unknowable to these bands as Warner Brothers’ 
pastoral-dreaming hippies do. Homestead’s taste in 
bands runs to compact, guitar-led groups, many of 
whose song structures and delivery were put through 
the. wringer by hardcore and whose studio work is, by 
necessity, a faithful transcription of the live shows that 
are their metier. The album encapsulates the scene’s 
usual prejudices: no synths except for Big Black’s piston- 
pulse rhythm machine, singers content to burrow their 
words beneath the clanging weight of guitars, and a 
gender proportion roughly what you'd find in the Donna 
Rice Fan Club. At its decent-enough norm, the album 
comes on like a speeded-up take on conventional hard 
rock — catchy and orderly in the case of Big Dipper’s 
“You're Not Patsy,” the Reactions’ “Don’t Look Back,” 
and Death of Samantha’s “Blood and Shaving Cream.” 
Which was also true of much early punk, but here the 
guitar textures are wider, blunter, grander, taking 
lumpen-’70s rock as seriously as the punk that meant to 
“shout against it. 

What the album does best is map out the range of 
posthardcore guitar strategies, in part because most of 
the bands here distrust the power of words to make any 
difference. Even when the lyrics seem acute, they're 
thrown away, mumbled, hidden, shredded by screams, 
as if the plavers were putting all their expressive faith in 
the machines they wield. The way that lvrics and, more 
important, voices often function as just the tones of 
another instrument in a dense mix might be this outlaw- 
pop generation’s signature. What bands as disparate as 
Antietam, Live Skull, and Squirrel Bait seem to be 
working toward is a guitar-based improvisatory music 
that takes rock as an organizational set-up first and 
foremost and then ignores (or makes up) all other rules 
about tempo, instrumental precedence, song structure, 
even subcultural fellow feeling. (Granted, SST might be 
taking the notion of the rock-combo-as-improvisational- 
unit the farthest, but both they and Homestead look to 
jazz as a model of small-label distribution as well as 
instrumental interplay.) As a result, these bands are 
more into that discarded ideal of “plaving” than their 
punk forebears, who had a greater allegiance to songlike 
pop structures and thought of playing as an old-hat 
rock-culture excess. 

On certain cuts here, like Dinosaur’s ‘“Repulsion” and 
Naked Raygun’s “I Remember,” you sense that hardcore 
functioned for these bands much the same way the blues 
did for many ‘60s rockers: as the raw language and 

, Continued on page 11 
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Cellars by starlight 


Gang Greene 


by Sally Cragin 


Buzz and the Gang: melodies on top 


of World War III guitars 


ritual of punk bonding than a rare gesture of 

appreciation for the hard-working band on stage. 
And though they've mellowed along with everyone else, 
in their 1982-'84 heyday, Noonday Underground hosted 
their share of rabble-rousing shows — particularly when 
the Thayer Street crowd (to which the band belonged) 
was at its rowdiest. That Noonday comprised two men 
(guitarists Pete Mulford and Tommy Keenan) and two 
women (Kathy DeMarco and bassist Leslie Greene) 
made confrontations between band and crowd all the 
more incendiary. For Noonday, in their early 20s at the 
time, were among the first local beneficiaries of gender- 
free punk. The guys in the band were just guys, and 
DeMarco and Greene (who shared a certain toughness of 
character) were neither girlfriends nor tools nor tokens. 
This was a band that could rampage through a litany of 
punk-beat songs decrying faithless lovers or a corroding 
political situation and still pull off profiles of the 
disenfranchised while making the objects of their 
attention stand as archetypes (like the bum in Greene’s 
“Simple Man,” or Keenan's luckless Native American in 
“Injun Joe”). 

When the band split, in late ‘84, two projects were 
born. The more politicized was Last Stand, with 
Mulford, Keenan, DeMarco and a few bassists, currently 
Romeo Santo. Greene thought about her future (she had 
recently received her degree in international relations 
from Boston University) and figured she was meant to be 
a musician. When at T.T. the Bear's Place she met a fleet- 
fingered blues-grounded guitarist named John 
McCarthy, she realized she had the seed of her next 
project. Rhythm guitarist Chris Meehan signed on 
shortly thereafter. 

Now alt they needed was a drummer and a name. 
They picked up a since-departed anarchist to beat the 
skins, but baptism took longer. “We tried the Ugly 
Yellow Stains, the Loud Ones, the Rat Patrol, and the 
Weedkillers, but nothing was quite right,” McCarthy 
recalls. It wasn’t till local indie mogul Chuck Warner was 
on the verge of typesetting the back cover of Claws (his 
1985 hometown compilation) that the name Buzz and 
the Gang was desperately suggested and accepted. 
Inspired from the jalopy punks of Rebel Without a 
Cause, Buzz and the Gang was a name that stuck, and it 
started appearing on Harvard Avenue walls. Then the 
flyers saying “Buzz and the Gang need a drummer” 
followed by Greene’s phone number went up. They 
came down, then went up again. And again. As Greene 
would later joke, “Every time we learned a new song, 
the drummer left.” At Johnny D’s, just after Bones, the 
drummer for the Straw Dogs had been killed, Greene 
was trying to dedicate a song to his memory; but her 

own’drummer kept heckling her to the point that she 
Continued on page 14 
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THE ROCK OF BOSTON 
LAST THIS 
WEEK TITLE 
1 Dude (Looks Like a Lady) 
2 Rock Me GREAT WHITE 
3 Where the Streets Have No Name U2 
4 Little Lies ; 
5 Paper in Fire JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
6 Hell in a Bucket he 
7 Learning to 
8 THE CARS 
9 SQUEEZE 
| Dancing On Top of the World MASON 
11 ‘op 
12 LOVERBOY 
13 Steel Monkey JETHRO TULL 
14 BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
15 Come On Let's Go LOS LOBOS 
6 Let's Work MICK JAGGER 
7 Love Will Find a Way YES 
8 Truck Drivin’ Man LYNYRD SKYNYRD 
19 Mary's Prayer DANNY WILSON 
20 How Do You Spell Love FABULOUS THUNDERBIRDS 
21 Time Still RUSH 
22 Lips Like Sugar ECHO & THE BUNNYMEN 
23 Mony Mony BILLY IDOL 
26 | Wanna Live RAMONES 
27 Satellite HOOTERS 
28 Boys Night Out TIMOTHY B SCHMIT 
29 Who Needs Information ROGER WATERS 
30 Things | Do For Money NORTHERN PIKES 
31 We'll Be Together STING 
32 Bogged Down in Love CHARLIE DANIELS BAND 
33 You Stay MELVIN JAMES”. 
34 ‘azy Nights 
35 Ly aa JIMMY DAVIS & THE JUNCTION 
36 
37 Elvis is Everywhere MOJO NIXON & SKID ROPER 
38 | Won't Forget You POISON 
39 Going Nowhere ODUMPTRUCK 
40 Only Love BODEANS 
41 Hot Love TWISTED SISTER 
42 Bad Habit FARRENHEIT 
43 Sinful PETE WYLIE 
44 Small Town Love THE CRUZADOS 
45 Pools in Eyes THROWING MUSES 
46 | Lie DB's 
47 It's All Changed ROYAL COURT OF CHINA 
48 Listen to Me SCOTT FOLSOM 
49 Follow You GLENN BURTNICK 
50 Bang Your Head LOLITA POP 
BO 
LAST THIS 
WEEK _WEEK TITLE 
1 1 A Momentary Lapse of Reason PINK FLOYD 
4 2 Whitesnake 
9 3 Document REM 
8 4 Joshua Tree U2 
2 5 La Bamba SOUNDTRACK 
7 6 Hold Your Fire RUSH 
6 7 Hysteria DEF LEPPARD 
3 8 Permanent Vacation AEROSMITH 
5 Lonesome Jubilee JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
10 10 Once Bitten GREAT WHITE 


All the Reasons CHILDHOOD 
Dangerous 

What's On Your Mind RON. SCARLETT 
Small Price To Pay POWERGLIDE 


WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 


ONLY LOVE The Bodeand 


WITH A BULLET 
SELECTED BY JIMMY GUTERMAN 
BOSTON PHOENIX COLUMNIST 


: musical, sociological, and pharmaceut 
Last year's “Rusted-Out Garage” oy Young and 


but it's being stupidly overtooked. The pop songe Sor lowe gr 


‘ockers, especially the vivid pai: of “Too Lonely” “Prisoners of 
wittiest (if still cynical) song: ange the 
gerage band, @ minimum, already turious at the 
stent to him anymore? 


live a 


dB’S: 
MODULATED FREQUENCY 


East Coast band’s first two albums, Stands for 
deciBels (1981) and Repercussion (1982), were 
frisky collections of skewed, love-lost tunes, 
Beatlesesque in pop-compression, manic in execu- 


I ‘s vindication time for the hard-luck dB’s. The 


_ tion (and soon to be reissued by I.R.S.). Although 


songwriters/guitarists/singers Chris Stamey and 
Peter Holsapple were more like two McCartneys, 
the band. sounded equally at home behind 
Stamey’s quirky, adolescent diddlings and 
Holsapple’s. relatively straightforward. arrange- 
ments, which often set off wry tales of morbid 
pathos. But the records were never released in the 
US, and the band, like its power-pop precursor Big 
Star, couldn't find:an audience — not even after 
Stamey’s. 1983 departure, when the trio released , 
the only slightly diminished Like This for soon-to- 
collapse domestic Bearsville. 

Now IRS Records has signed the band (with 
new bassist ,Jeff Beninato, original drummer Will 
Rigby, and original bassist Gene Holder moved to 
lead guitar) and diehard fans see The Sound of 
Music as the dBs’ chance to get a well-earned hit, 
proving that there is justice after all. Yet it would 
be a hit spawned by the band’s most mundane LP. 
At times The Sound of Music is the sound of a 
songwriter in command; the characters in Holsap- 
ple’s love follies are his most fully drawn, and he 
is still able to toss off wise-wimp quips like “She 
could stand at the top of the world and still 
complain that she could not see/She could stand 
in a deep, dark hole and still look down on me.” 
But on other tracks the record is the sound of 
someone trying to run in lead boots. The rockers 
don’t rock; they clomp. 

Part of the problem is the commercial-soun- 
dalike production by Don Gehman-protégé Greg 
Edward, The drums’ hollow thud dominates, and 
the guitars clang with the same ring as on the 
Gehman-produced John Cougar Mellencamp and 
R.E.M. records. The sheen is occasionally pleasing 
but forces you to dig further. “Molly Says” is 
vintage, concise Holsapple (similar to “Big Brown 
Eves” on Stands For), but the hackneyed thock- 
thock drums and ching-ching tambourines detract 
from the overlapping harmonies and cutting 
lyrics. 

Holsapple’s songwriting is spread thin as well. 
After the top-notch, poppy “Think Too Hard,” 
side two bogs down in throwaways (the cutesy 
“Working for Somebody Else,’’ once. again guided 
by thudbeat) and underdeveloped ideas, the most 
frustrating of which is “Never Before and Never 
Again.” Beginning at a couple’s break-up point, : 
the song chronicles her emergence from his 
shadow and his too-late realization that he misses 
her. Syd Straw’s breathy vocals add poignance to 
the story, but after she’s vivified the third verse, 
the conventional twangy guitar arrangement sim- 
ply repeats the melody over and over. Side one 
finds Holsapple more hale. “Change with the 
Changing Times” borrows from his “Love Is for 
Lovers,” but it’s still a rollicking tune on which 
Holsapple’s vocals have a pleasingly hoarse burr. 
And the single “I Lie’ is indeed the standout 
track. Although the self-loathing protagonist is a 
driven fantasist and fibber, he claims, “I wouldn’t 
lie if I had you,” as the’restrained synths pulsate 
to the slow beat and layers of background vocals 
rumble below, Will it be a hit? Probably not. 
There's no justice. 

After completing the album, Gene Holder left 
the dB’s to become lead guitarist for his girlfriend’s 
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The dB’s: will justice ? 


band, the Wygals, who opened thee’ the dBs’ 
October 1 show at the Paradise. Holder's replace- 
ment is Harold Kelt, a New Orleans 
guitarist/keyboardist who proved an able player 
with a penchant for nonstop smiling and head 
bobbing. His organ rolls provided additional spark 
to “Change with the Changing Times,” though his 
synth fills drowned out “A Spy in the House of 
Love.” “Any Old Thing” and “Think Too Hard” 
benefitted from stage treatment during the 90- 
minute set, but most highlights came from 
previous dB’s records. An encouraging exception 
was the acerbic new tune “Why Did You Sleep 
with My Girlfriend?” The -song’s protagonist 
claims to be a rocker’s biggest fan, but he’s none 
too pleased that his girlfriend loves’ his idol in a 
different way. “I wish you all good fortune and 
luck,” the poor sap says, “but please find someone 
else's girlfriend to fuck.” 

After an album and two EPs that found him 
foundering in a sea of synthoquirkiness, Chris 
Stamey has rebounded with It’s Alright 
(Coyote/A&M), a.peppy collection that, rivals. his 
Repercussion tunes. Stamey’s. decision to do. pop 
songs instead of meandering ditties seems to have 
lifted the damp blanket off his melody writing. 
Just when you think you know. where a tune is 
going, it twists and hairpins in a new direction 
without just running wild. Although his previous 
It's a Wonderful Life read “It's a Miserable Life,” 
on the back cover, now Stamey’s teen angst has 
given way to contemplative ballads and 
celebratory love songs: “Who'd have thought it 
would end like this? Incredible happiness!’’ he 
chirps on the album's exuberant final track. In the 
unlikely event that Stamey’s youthful draw! will 
become palatable to the mass market, the pick is 
the ethereal ‘From the Word Go,” the closest he 
will ever come to Big Star's “September Gurls.” 
Stamey also offers.two pretty ballads: ‘27 Years in 
a Single Day” and.’The Seduction,” which, with 
its stark acoustic guitar-and-cello arrangement, 
evokes Alex Chilton’s haunted Big Star's 3rd 
minus the drug daze. 

— Mark Caro 


DOCTOR NERVE: 
PHYSICIAN SQUEAL THYSELF 


ew York's Doctor Nerve are a modern 
N electric chamber ensemble, albeit with 

loose ties to the’contemporary New York 
City rock underground (bass-clarinettist Michael 
Lytle used to play with the avant-gardists in 
Curlew). Unlike the Bill Laswell. and Material 
orbit, which locks a bunch of putatively inventive 
musicians in a studio until they ferment an album, 
Doctor Nerve play composed music, carefully 
planned to render daring players more so. Unlike 
what you hear from the Glenn Branca crop of 
noise bands, which pursue.the esthetics of subway 
trains, Doctor Nerve’s music has« space, even 
silences, though no one would ever take it for 
mellow. The group's points of reference are more 


European: Béla Bartok, for. instance, in -the — 


extremely chromatic melodies, eccentric rhythms, 
and severe contrapuntal textures. Doctor Nerve 
also recall the 1970s model King Crimson, 
particularly in the way composer/guitarist Nick 
Didkovsky structures the pieces around his jagged 
guitar ostinatos, until he suddenly breeches the 
barrier of psychosis with a screaming feedback 
solo — like a doctor-nervous. breakdown. 

This is a composer's band for certain; the boogie 
numbers on Armed Observation (Cuneiform). are 
* few aiid far that Doctor Nerve never * 


put in the bomp, but Didkovsky doesn’t allow his 


‘pieces to stand on riffs alone; they bulge out in odd 


directions, like growing pseudopods. “Mister Stiff 


Fries a Dozen” opens at a gallop, with the guitar 


ratcheting out diminished chords, dropping a beat 
every four hard-funk measures while the horns 
blare four precisely syncopated themes-in suc- 
cession. Then the vibraphone takes a solo. In “Not 


‘ Everyone’s as Rich as Your Parents,” the bass, 


vibes, and sax team up for little melodic bursts, no 
two alike, like a Frank Zappa jigsaw puzzle. The 
most elaborate piece, entitled “ ‘That is when they 
start to have their own way that is when they start 
to get out of hand,’ has four movements: a.head 
that resembles three of the craggiest bebop themes 
tied in knots; a slow, creepy violin cadenza; a 
march, originally for bass clarinet with drum 
accompaniment, to which the other instruments 
append contrapuntal layers, one by one; and a'tiny . 
fusion coda with one final, sour chord. 

Severe as this music is, it has a playful tinge, 
almost a folksiness — not only’ in the “Three 
Curiously Insubstantial Duets,” for soprano sax 
and tiple (an antique Latin American 10-stringed 
ukulele), but in the way other genres are ravaged, 
like the 7/8 hip-hop of “Sister Cancer Brother 
Dollar.” Producer Fred Frith, who listens to scads 
of Balkan dance music, has probably exaggerated 
the odd meters. Come to’ think of. it, Bartok 

— Michael Bloom 
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Springsteen 


Continued from page 1 


sheepishly about this, as if it were the least he or __ 
anyone who'd ever been touched by the music could . 


do. He'll embrace good rockin’ for all it’s worth, carry it 
to the sweetest extremes imaginable, then turn around 
and burn rubber down some unmarked highway where 
_ nightmares and. social life hold hands in terrible 

solidarity. All in a night’s work. So it is he’s made Born 


To Run, as overweening a record as rock has seen;: 


Nebraska, the starkest music it has countenanced; Born 
in the U.S.A,, which manages to combine some of the 
virtues and defects of both albums. 


Especially on stage but on record as well, Springsteen 


aims to perform last rites and raise the dead, holding out 


salvation to the damned and damning the comfortably . 


saved. Making gestures of colossal sentimentality, he 
will shore'them up with shots of taciturn, brutal fact. He 
agitates for an everyday life that can encompass myth. 
An adventure unfolds in his performance that will take 


its participants — frontman, band, and audience by this _ 


time are joined together as resolute, amorous pilgrims — 


to places they none of them expect. As a search for a 


place in the sun or perhaps only for peace of mind, this 
crusade will run up against limits rock was meant to 
disregard but-now has quietly grown into. No place, no 
sun, no peace — which is where following the dead 
man’s curves of “Racing in the Street’ leads. Yet like 
some Elvis from the marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
Springsteen will on the spot reject the same limits he has 
just made so viscerally real. Having twisted and crawled 
from the birth of rock tragedy, he is now ready to twist 


and shout. Casting nihilism to the wind, he will reach for ° 


freedom and beyond, toward the great unknown of 
Presley. There nihilism may be waiting, dissolving 
freedom or mirroring it; the process in Springsteen's 
music will begin anew — all in a night’s work. 

It’s too soon to know where Springsteen’s new Tunnel 
of Love (Columbia) will lead — where it will take him or 
his immense: audience. Since it’s an album of often 
harsh, largely acoustic love songs, there will come the 
inevitable comparisons to Blood on the Tracks. But the 
feel here is closer to the casual confiding of the Pete 
Townshend/Ronnie Lane collaboration Rough Mix: the 
do-it-yourself instrumentation (except for drummer Max 
Weinberg, the album is nearly all Bruce), the unforced 
shifts from rockabilly to folk to somber pop, the: way 
good humor gives way to loaded questions. Since the 
central preoccupation on Tunnel of Love is suppressed 
passion, the album never reaches for good rockin’. But 
there’s likely more to Springsteen’s decision to scale 
back his sound. This album means to demystify his 
music and his person once again, reclaim both from the 
deadening iconic symbolism that’s grown up around 
him like so many toadstools. Springsteen wants — and 
surely needs — his symbolism. to be intimate, idiosyn- 
cratic, resonant in ways he can guide. That's in jeopardy 
following the big band of Born in the U.S.A. and the 
aimless sweep of the live set (the coffee-table Spring- 
steen, no tasteful modern living area shouid be without 
it) — he has to fight back against the cartoon public 
image fed by tabloids, TV, opportunist politicos, and 
even Dave Marsh's “Destiny Rides Again” prose in 
Glory Days. 

Tunnel of Love travels light. Strummed guitars, 
evenhanded drums, some synthesizer to tie up any loose 
ends, all the heavy action in Springsteen's grave, 
pleading voice. And even there you feel a reticence. In 
part he’s doing justice to the mood of romarttic shell- 
shock he’s after. But he’s also subtly distancing himself 
from the expectations (smart and dumb, honest and 
venal) others have for him. The music on the album is 
fiercely self-effacing. In form and tone, many of the 
songs take off from the brooding fade-out of “I’m on 
Fire” — in which desire wears out and emptiness moves 
in to set up house. The people he’s singing as or about 
now are usually ciphers. That's how they experience 
themselves, displaced persons whose displacement is 
the only thing they know. Running scared, or more 
likely paralyzed by the sight of their own footprints, 
freezing to death a degree at a time, they try to connect 
to love, only it’s themselves they must connect with first. 

Because the muted, reflective tones are so well in 
place, it’s easy not to notice that this record gropes 
around awhile before getting a handle on its subject. The 
too deliberate pacing and echo-laden vocals of “Tougher 
Than the Rest” teave the song mushy at the center. 
Boasting a tight arrangement, it's emotionally shapeless 
except for an incongruously twangy, impeccable, short 
guitar solo. “Spare Parts” looks great on paper, a 
redemption parable out of Flannery O'Connor by way of 
Claudine Clark’s.“Party Lights,” but it’s stuck with a 
horrible blues-rock arrangement that jackhammers it 
into the ground before the chorus hits — the band 
grinds, Springsteen huffs and puffs to be heard over it, 
and meaning flees in the uproar. What first stays with 
you is “Cautious Man.” We're back in Nebraska ter- 
ritory now: impossibly soft guitar, naked terrors sung as 
the plainest matter of fact. The “Cautious Man” story is 
told in the third person, though in the way a man 
drowning might have his life flash before him in the 
third person. It’s a tale of the failure of love to conquer 
desolation, simply because the desolation has been so 
well internalized. Out of fear, “a coldness ... that he 
could not name,” this man is unable to live up to the 
emotions he feels. Shamed by that weakness, he 
watches his wife in their wedding bed, as beautifully 

‘unreachable in her sleep as Happiness — or wholeness 

— itself. 

As the title song kicks in, Tunnel of Love begins to 
cohere. The drum-machine intro is worthy of New 


Order: an embryonic trance to set the stage (and set up eR 


Demvystifving the music and the musician 


the punch line) for the imperiled fun that follows. The 


* musi¢-swoops, bends, dives, to simulate the amusement- 


park metaphor, suggesting a kissing cousin to Richard 
Thompson's sublime “Wall of Death.” “You've got to 
learn to live” Springsteen says, his legs still wobbly, 
“with what you can't rise above.” The carny barker’s leer 
still fresh in his mind, he goes from the make-believe 
haunted house to a real one: “Two Faces.” Structured 
and worded like the most archaic rockabilly, this is a 
weird number, like a Roy Orbison B-side from the dawn 
of time. The hushed, clip-clop beat, the cornball lyrics 
(“Two faces have I" — right), the calculated hitch in 
Springsteen's voice are mundane effects that get 
spookier and spookier the farther they are drawn into a 
melody, as inexorable as incurable cancer. Song eats 
away at singer until he can’t no longer. So Springsteen 
must complete it some other way. He comes up with this 
silly organ solo, a regular Uncle Willard at the Wurlitzer, 
but-his fingers have been possessed by the dead, and 
they tap out a flat declaration: gone, gone, gone. In the 
next song, “Brilliant Disguise,” he tries for the same 
mood another way — “I'm lost in the darkness of our 
love.”” There are no disguises brilliant enough to take 
care of that. Doubt, now all is doubt, 

What the album is driving at is that in a world in 
which people are robbed of even their subjectivity — 
and therefore an identity that isn’t merely a defensive 
mask — love isn't real, or real enough. Such love cannot 
sustain itself, let alone lovers. But Tunnel of Love 
argues that love damn well ought to sustain, that it is 
our duty to make it endure, that trving itself is a kind of 
redemption. As cultural historian and rabid Springsteen 
fan Marshall Berman has written, “Something is fun- 
damentally wrong with modes of thought — whether 
they are called philosophy, history, or science — whose 
main force is to convince people there is no alternative 
to the way they live now.” Think of that in terms of 
rock and roll for a moment. Think of Presley, who left 
behind a wonderful promise and a legacy of rank hope- 
lessness: no amount of talent can change things, once 
the world was all shook up, but now it has returned to 
its old ways and Elvis is an unprotesting part of it — its 
official greeter and its corpse deluxe. Bruce Springsteen, 
rock’s most ardent suitor, has made a career out of a 
quest for an alternative to the way we live now; for all 
his fame and adulation, it’s not clear he’s made that aim 
concrete to his audience. But tock isn’t finally consum- 
mated in crowds. The Ronettes’ “Be My Baby” would 
be immortal if only one person had heard it — heard it,. 
understood it, and acted on that. understanding. In 
Springsteen, an idea takes shape, is given lucidity — it’s 
pitched squarely between the imperative of Berman and 
that of the Ronettes. And it seems about as durable as 
humanly possible. O 


Big Black 


Coritinued from page 10 

afraid to “sell out” can be the same as being afraid to 
“risk the sharks”: springwater-pure -“integrity” that 
makes you cling to an imaginary or moribund “edge” 
can be as self-defeating as dollar signs in your eves. Big, 
Black’s failure, as confirmed on Headache (cover sticker: 
“Not as good as Atomizer, so don’t get your hopes up, 
cheese!) and most of the new Songs About Fucking 
(Touch and Go), has been a lack of courage, an 
unwillingness to counter the repulsiveness and loathing 
and corruption and moral void that come so easily to 
them with whatever love or happiness or virtue has kept 
them from exploding silver bullets through their thick 
skulls, relieving themselves of wickedness and sordid- 
ness once and for all. Any music that settles for such a 
skewed fraction of what life and human interaction can 
deliver is just a cartoon, and a deceitful one at that. 


Albini’s apologists claim he’s no sensationalist, just a: 


normal guy matter-of-factly telling stories, usually true 


“ones, from which we're allowed to draw our own moral 


judgments. But his desire to horrify is right there in his 
choice of topics, and what helps make his subjects 
shocking is that they're so removed from his audience's 
(and his own) day-to-day existence. If Northwestern 
University journalism. grad Albini’s not an un- 
reconstructed racist, which I'm certain he’s not, then his 
use of phrases like “little cartoon nips” and “criminal 
communist coons” is willfully ironic, just like all the 
Mickey Spillane icepicks-to-the-gonads macho personas 
he canonizes in his trucker/gangster/soldier/fascist 
songs. And a number like Atomizer’s ‘Jordan, Minne- 
sota,”” especially when vou know it’s about a claque of 
child molesters not from its lyrics but from what vou've 
read in Albini’s commentary, especially when it shines 
no insight or feeling on the tragedy it exploits, especially 
when it ends with Albini screeching “Suck me! Suck 
me!” — a number like that is just an art-punk equivalent 
of “Ripley's Believe It or Not” or The Weekly World 
News. I guess I'm supposed to’ take the tune as a 
metaphor for more mundane degradations, but that’s 
hard when the song's liner notes are more frightening, 
moving, and thought-provoking than the song itself. 
Once or twice — with the USA chauvinist overseas in 
“The Ugly American,” mavbe with the 1920s mulatto 
jazz pianist in ‘Passing Complexion’ — Albini’s exhibits 
some of smidgen of empathy for his characters. But the 
only time he’s moved bevond transparent poses, the 
only time he’s depicted himself as more than a-one- 
dimensional junior curmudgeon. is in the December 


1985 diary he contributed to the Summer 1986 issue of | 


Forced Exposure. Writing off the cuff. not concerning 
himself with what we'll think or even what we'll be able 
to make sense out of, he talks about love dving, the 
uselessness of his job, friends getting arrested, cul- 
tivating an ulcer, coming home at night unlaid, fearing 
death, wishing he were still 15 and innocent and back in 
Montana. In the process, he lets himself look not just 
mean but also wimpy, vulnerable, stupid, boring, caring, 


nervous around the opposite sev, obsessive. Just like the | 


rest of us, I guess, except the rest of us don't have the 
nerve to put the stuff on paper and pass it around to 
people we've never met. Which means Albini’s blessed 
with the gift of honesty. and that gift is all the more 
reason he shouldn't let his music turn into a fraudulent 
parody of what it once was. 

Well, I've chastised the guy enough, and | oughta 
point out now that he’s working on it. Along with 
Headache this summer. Big, Black released a single on 
which they respectfully bludgeoned Wire's tensile 
“Heartbeat” (Touch & Go). Except as evidence of the 
trio’s improved dynamic/melodic finesse, the 43's no big 
deal (shitty B-side filler and all), but I like the humbled 
way Albini croons the first lines: T feel old. | feel cold.” 
Big Black’s latest (and probably last) single is a bigger 
surprise: the sleeve of “He's a Whore’/"The Model” 
(Touch & Go) has the trio duded up as Cheap Trick and 
Kraftwerk, with once-proud homophobe Albini looking 
the daintiest and triskiest and most mascara’d of the 
bunch. Inside is the most playful music Big Black have 
ever turned out, two seedy cover tunes where roguish 
gents fantasize about taking lovely women home. The 
rendition of Cheap Trick’s “He's a Whore’ is even selt- 
referential, in a way, because who but craven whores 
would revert to something this “commercial.” right? 
With that tinny synth. these jangly guitars curling 
around and then blanketing each other, Durango and 
Riley chirping Rick Nielson’s subterranean Beatle quote 
(anytime at all’) behind Albini’s lewd growl, it’s close 
enough to a sellout to satisty my cravings. though the ay 
sound is a little’ flat. And Big, Black's still-robotic 
fleshing-out of Kraftwerk’s jovtully contrived ode to a 
cover gitl’s contrivances, with their guitars slashing both 
Ways across the mechanical tune, is even funnier. Just 
what we need: two-sided concept 45 about the 
artificiality of lust. 

Songs About Fucking is a tucking hodge-podge. and 
most of it’s trash done better betore: two tracks too dense 
to decipher (though once again the liner into helps); a 
few cuts that mix together sex and sadism (one with 
surfoid riffs, another with Sam Kinison velps); Big 
Black's third hitman song (“Kasimir Pulaski Day.” on 
the heels of “Ready Men” and “Shotgun’); a Wyaner- 
disco instrumental outro called “Bombastic Intro” that 
HH admittedly take over the bombastic intro that ends 
Aerosmith’s new album. Then there's “The Model” 
itself, and | really enjoy “Kitty Empire,” a lighthearted, 
perhaps partly autobiographical ditty about a guy whe 
plays strange music and has lots of cats and jumps 
around naked in the weeds once ina while, causing, his 
neighbors to freak out. The story brings the devious 
behavior of a would-be epic like “Jordan, Minnesota” 
down toa more manageable level, and Albini vowling | 
piss on everything vou value” over construction-work 
crunge hits me like a statement of purpose. 

But on the three most vital cuts, Albini bares more of 
himself than he ever has, more than he’s ever deemed 
proper before, maybe more than he wants to; he ends up 
sounding, scared, sensitive, and most of all alone. “Bad 
Penny” could be about an unfaithful squeeze, but its 
spare and nasal drone clue you that it’s Albini’s version 
of John Lydon’s “Public Image,” a denial of past 

‘transgressions and a rebuke of the audience that’s 
turned the singer into the kind of idol he’s always held in 
contempt: “Oughta knew what a liar | am/Oughta know 
me by now/Don't curse me for my nature/Don’'t bless 
me ... Should've known you couldn't trust me” 
“Pavement Saw” is graceful, almost anthemic, building 
its granulations from Chairs Missing Wire toward New 
Day Rising Hiisker Dii, but the oddest thing, especially 
given Albini’s continued denouncement of the genre, is 
that it’s a love song: “I feel so stupid ‘cuz | feel so stupid 

Continued on page 14 
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Big Black 


Continued from page 13 

without her/She smokes herself to death, it makes me 
sick/She’s so pretty that I don’t give a shit.” He gets her 
pregnant, and she’s keeping the baby. 

Finally Albini, who's small and who's been billed as a 
“messiah” in more than one punkzine, ends his Big 
Black singing career with “Tiny, King of the Jews,” a 
slow, understated dirge that takes us back to Lungs, or to 
the first Joy Division album. Guitars swoop in parabolas 
over him and his Roland; his voice, mixed way-the-hell 
back, sounds more tired than angry. “Man’s gotta hate 
someone/I've just go to/And when I’m through with 
myself/I start on you.” The sleeve notes claim that 
suicide’s not punishment enough. It’s self-serving, but 
the song cuts deep enough to draw blood; Albini feels 
sorry for himself, and you end up feeling embarrassed 
for him even after the pointless venom and derision he’s 
sprayed the last few years. Not that I’m looking forward 


to his soon-to-come Pussy Galore collaboration or 


anything (the LP he produced for ‘em can’t stand up to 
its Manhattan hype), but I’m starting to think again that 
I kinda like the poor jerk. So credit Big Black with pulling 


. off an unexpected rock-and-roll coup, and then let's put 


this particular pigfrigger to rest once and for all, okay? 


Homestead 


' Continued from page 11 


emotional palette that formed them, capable of being 
slanged-up, poppified, elaborated upon. Maybe hard- 
core compressed every far-flung echo of guitar-rock at 
point of impact, and it’s left to these later bands to 
reopen that sound; maybe, for bands that take sonic 
overload for granted, progress is a matter of simplifi- 
cation, of finding the right silence rather than the right 
noise. Feedback is this crew’s understandably humanist 
antidote to the regimentation of synths, but it’s often 
modulated so predictably that you could swear it was 
being spit out by an emulator. Yet for all the romantic 
mythology of noise and stutter and yowl on these songs, 
there’s a sense of exploration, of feeling your way 
through a terrain that’s not quite settled. The Volcano 
Suns’ “White Elephant,” from last year’s All Night Lotus 
Party, bounces harsh, unsettled chords off an absurdly 
singable chorus, catching the demented pop thrill the 


~ band is always chasing. (The band’s single-only perverto 


epiphany “Greasy Spine” would have been a more 
oddball treat.) Antietam’s “In a Glass House,” from last 
year’s Music from Elba, builds from the insect mumbling 
of the two basses, kicking and stumbling on its way 
toward their scratchy, oddly anthemic cry of ‘Don’t say 
it again.’ And no sampler of such an incestuous scene 
would be complete without an in-joke; the one that ends 
the album, Great Plains’ “Letter to a Fanzine,” is first- 
class buffoonery with a sharper wit and a more open 
heart than most of the smartass chuckles clogging 
college radio. Words to live by: “Isn’t my haircut really 
intense?/Isn’t Nick Cave a genius in a sense?” 

Big Black’s cut on The Wailing Ultimate!, “11 Duce,” is 
less interesting when the voices come on intoning first- 
person banalities about Mussolini, than when the 
lunging, suffocating rhythm that propels the song is 
allowed to trundle along uninhibited. The band is better 
represented on the two cuts of God's Favorite Dog, the 
‘86 compilation of Touch and Go Records. But aside from 
their blankly compelling (and catchy in spite of 
themselves) “Crack Up” and “Every Man for Himself,” 
this sampler fiddles away with a couple of ignorable 
Butthole Surfers mood pieces, the passable Killdozer 
joke of playing “Sweet Home Alabama” as a dirge, and 
the ranting dramas of Happy Flowers, whom I'd call the 
most annoying band in the US if | didn’t think they’d 
interpret it as a statement of goals achieved. In between 
hearing Hose work on their Led Zep takeoffs and 
Scratch Acid fall through the cracks, you realize that for 
aurally beleaguered young moderns, the endless chomp- 
ing of a guitar chord and the mindless baying of a white 
boy constitute the new muzak. That's not the way it’s 
supposed to work, is it? 0 


Cellars 


Continued from page 11 

had to bark, “Cut it out!” Then there was the drummer 
who, as a joke, ripped off the peanut-vending machine 
from D’s. McCarthy was horrified — besides, he had to 
load it back into the nearly deserted club without any- 
one’s seeing. 

Such antics only make the band appreciate its new 
drummer (the fifth), Dave Tacey, who joined last 
Mother's Day. Although he’s only 19, Tacey should 
declare himself a presidential candidate, since he has no 
trouble: a) with being on time to rehearsals or gigs, b) 
with substance abuse, c) with the songs. Which leaves 
the band free to write, play, and (it’s hoped) record. Buzz 
and the Gang want to make a single of “Never Was” and 
“True Friend,” instead of their customary cassette, 
because “people don’t play tapes anymore.” “Never 
Was,” in Greene’s words, is about “people who think 
they have a vision that’s not necessarily far right. About 
how there’s not one side of the story.” 

“Never Was” is set to a feverish beat and a squalling 
McCarthy/Meehan guitar duet. “If ignorance is bliss, 
you must be a happy man,” Greene spat into the mike, at 
Chet’s, the night of the Miss America Pageant. That 
show turned into a humdinger, with various acquaint- 
ances of the band ricocheting off the little wrought-iron 


tolycl — 


PHIL IN PHLASH 


fence next to the dance floor. The scene got so rabid, 
Chet himself had to leave his bar stool and stand in the 
middle of the revelers. Greene was belting out the next 
number (her range is coniralto, with a nerve-cracking 
vibrato at the end of selected lines); Chet had his arms 
folded as he stared down: the kids — a benign anti- 
Buddha, making sure no one cracked a head. But wy 
not stage-dive to McCarthy’s “Three Chord Rock,” 
barre-chord biography of a guitar-fixated kid who might 
well be a twin to the tube junkie of the Dogmatics’ 
“MTV-OD.” 

Later, McCarthy laughed. “Yeah, we always have a 
legal loft party at Chet’s,” he said. “It’s great, we hand 


out tickets to all our friends, so they can-get in free, and 


we don’t have to mess around with a guest list.” Indeed, 
Chet’s has become the band’s headquarters, aside from 


the rehearsal cubicle it shares with the Bags in the South | 


End. “People always complain that there’s no place to, 
play, then they won't go to Chet’s.” McCarthy shook his 
head, and the rest of the band silently concurred. But 
what can a.poor band do except sing in rock-and-roll 
bars? Now that Tacey’s on board and they’re'armed with 
a newly expanded set, Buzz and the Gang are feeling 


ready to leave the tidal pool and have a swim in the” 


ocean. “We don’t consider ourselves hardcore at all,” 
Greene says, and she’s got a point. Even their cover of 


the Avengers’ “Thin White Line” is a kind of graceful . 


thrasher compared to the original. There’s a healthy 
mass appeal in this band that lures the underage and the 
overbored with what McCarthy | describes as “melodies 
on top of World War III guitars.” 

* * * 

He’s young, he’s talented, he’s acquitted. Jello Biafra 
did a spoken-word thing at Brandeis on Wednesday, 
October 2, drawing a near-capacity crowd to the 
college’s big ballroom, vying successfully with the 
College Republican Party, which was convening nearby. 
No one was likely to confuse the two events, though: 
would the Grand Old Party be calling our 40th president 
the “talking Gila monster with a pompadour,” the 
“grandpa Caligula,” and ‘“Rambozo the Clown”? Biafra 
rattled through a collection of harangues, “commercials” 
for toy munitions, and a Vietnam Amusement Park 
(“Our Peace with Honor rollercoaster will destroy you to 
save you!”’). After asserting, “I’m glad the space shuttle 
blew up,” he went on to say that he'd read in the Nation 
that the next scheduled shuttle would have 46 pounds of 
plutonium, and if that blew up, there would be enough 
cancer-causing material for five billion people. “More 
than gave Karen Silkwood zits,” he deadpanned. 

At the nub of the two-hour-plus harangue was Biafra’s 
anticensorship position, one he’s arrived at through 
personal experience. A year and a half ago, police broke 
into his apartment and seized copies of the Dead 
Kennedys’ Frankenchrist, claiming that the H.R. Geiger 
forest-of-genitals poster was harmful to minors. A costly 
legal battle ensued, and though Biafra was cleared of the 
charges, he was left nearly broke. “I’m talking ‘cause I’m 
not doing music,” he said. “I don’t have a band 


Jello Biafra: censure for.the censors 


anymore,” trying to show us by his own example how 
dangerous an increasingly censorious society can be. 
(Ironically, Biafra kept pausing mid lecture to chide 
home-tapers, but he excused himself by saying he didn’t 
want to be blamed for overpriced bootlegs.) He kept the 
students spellbound — and with his trained-theatrical 
delivery, you can imagine him becoming an effective 
neoyuppie activist orator. What with Pat Robertson, the 
PRMC, and Robert Bork, we need him now more than 
ever. (Biafra is accepting contributions toward his legal 
expenses c/o the No More Censorship Defense Fund, 
Box 11458, San Francisco, California 94101.) 
* 

ODDS & ENDS. Did anyone hear the delightful Cave 
Dogs live-adventure show on WERS October 4? Thank 
Mark Meloccaro, the new Metrowave poo-bah. And in 
the future, starting October 18 at 7:30, tune into 
Quintessential Zepplin Radio Theatre, a half-hour 
comedy show. Will it be funny? Well, when the station 
put out a call for scripts, it got a reported 150 back, so 
there ought to be some yocks in there. On the live front: 
Friday, October 9 (John Lennon’s birthday), Tania Maria 
plays Nightstage. At T.T.’s, look for Ant Farm, the 
Highwaymen and the Fleshtones. At Green Street 
Station, it’s Lazy Susan, Eugene Chadbourne, and the 
Condo Pygmies. At the Channel, it's Shake the Faith. At 
Bunratty’s, it’s the Catalinas plus the Souls ... On the 
10th, Runaway Dan, Heretics, and Tribe ‘play the 
Channel and the ever-talented Brothers Kendall, Danny 
Mydlack, and Hugo. Largo play Green Street. At T.T.’s, 
look for Winter Hours. Every Tuesday at O’Brien’s Pub 


nemrisdisid nawO -- 


in Allston, Alizon Lissance presides over an open jam, 
bring your fake book and your guitars. On the 15th, 
Happy Campers and Swinging Erudites play Johnny D’s 
(17 Holland Street, Davis Square, Somerville 776-9667) 

. On the 16th, it’s the Duckbills, Dogzilla, and Last 
Stand. 


El Lissitzky 


Continued from page 5 

bar and the black triangle flatten out and obediently 
align with the surface of the paper. It’s the kind of visual 
game M.C. Escher delights in, but how more subtle it is 
in Lissitzky’s imagination. - 

Beyond these games of perception, Lissitzky is intent 
on engaging you as an active participant in the viewing 
process. He feels that the old dead painting that went out 
with the czars told you everything; this new art, like the 
new, dynamic society in construction, is to be completed 
by the viewer. The new artist doesn’t tell; he shows. The 
final experience is a collaboration between the artist and 
his audience. 

In the 1923 portfolio of lithographs inspired by the 
well-known constructivist opera Victory over the Sun 
(1913), Lissitzky is able to adapt his abstract, nonreferen* 
tial forms to a certain anthropomorphism. The “Three 
Sportsmen” are abstract. blocks with brightly colored 
striped uniforms reminiscent of the genial athletes of 
Fernand Léger. The “Sentry” is bent forward attentively, 
his head a saucer to receive even the most silent sounds. 


‘The “Old Man” is bent at the waist with age. The 


“Troublemaker” seems to have let loose a missile of 
some sort. The “New Man” is the dynamic represen- 
tation of the new man created by the Revolution. 
Centered by a red square, he spreads his arms in 
generous embrace of the world. His legs are also spread 
with heroic determination, and he strides off into the 
future guided by the twin stars of communism (red) and 
constructivism (black). 

Lissitzky wrote that his Prouns were a stopping place 
between painting and architecture; after six years of 
making them, he went back to architecture and more 
socially useful forzns of art, particularly graphic design. 
Until his death, in 1941, he participated in architectural 
competitions (though few of his proposals were built) 
and in book, magazine, and poster design. In the ‘30s he 
apotheosized Stalin as the even-eaes Uncle Joe, 
probably to save his life. 

Lissitzky also made some remarkable photographs, 
of which the most famous, justly, is The Constructor 
(Self Portrait) (1924). In this photogram, the imagery is 
layered, with the hand of the artist, holding an opened 
architect's compass, superimposed on his head. His 
right eye, the center of the composition, staring re- 
solutely forward, rests in the palm of his hand. Vision, 
manual dexterity, intelligence, and craft are wedded to 
produce a new art. Or as he inscribed on another photo- 
gram in the exhibition: N’ature + T*echnology + A?rt = 
the square root of —1 = El Lissitzky. 0 


thirtysomething 


Continued from page 5 

work, she has to get on the day-care carousel, and she 
feels guilty because she’s neglecting her kid. Further, she 
feels shunned by childless friends who just can’t (excuse 
the term) relate. These gripes, all legit, are played out in 
thirtysomething. Hope and Michael Steadman (Mel 
Harris and Ken Olin) have turned their lives inside out 
because of nine-month-old Janey. Hope lives in fear of 
turning into her own mother. Their friends don’t 
understand them. Babysitters are too weird to be trusted. 


‘The housework gets away from them. Michael's small 


ad firm is going under because he’s stood on principle 
and lost a big account. The baby consumes all their time. 
They worry that that’s unhealthy but are helpless to find 
any balance. They bicker and grow apart. Their 
dialogues are a mix of cliché a la “Ralph and Alice have 
a baby” and heartfelt deep confusions. 
Sounds soapy, right? And it is, but if you recognize 
youspen in the lather and suddenly realize you've never 
eard this kind of talk on television before, you're 


” $ 
| 
: 
HITLER 
— 


gratified that at least one scriptwriter understands that 
the motherhood-versus-career perplex isn’t just rhetoric. 


Trying to be parents without meaningful support from — 


family or friends is tough. Lots of women — working or 
not — are consumed by the self-versus-mother conflict 
because society has denied them any sense of self-as- 
mother. Unfortunately, having raised all ‘these ‘heavy 


psychological and social themes, thirtysomething stops 


short of doing anything with them. : 


Hope’s best friend, Ellyn (Polly Draper), turns » 


relentless and oby:oxious, telling Hope to stash the baby 
and go back to work. Hope, admittedly as obsessed with 
her kid as Ellyn is with her job, tells Ellyn she'll have to 
accept her and baby Janey if the women are to remain 
friends. That's Ellyn’s cue to break down. and-confess 
‘she’s jealous and envious. Hope does the same. They all 


‘hug, and then... . well, then nothing. Tune in next week. 
maybe. A parallel scene closes the show, when Hope- 


‘and Michael confess the secret resentments that aré 
driving them apart. But again, since there’s no story to 
“resolve, nothing is concluded. There’s nothing to 
interpret — just slices of life and good topics afforded 
‘surface treatment. In thirtysomething, characters stand 
around and act nervous a lot until they finally break 
down and explain what's bothering them. Which is an 
awfully simpleminded way to explicate-honest issues. | 

The show gets:high marks for effort; or -maybe for 
intentions, but at~the end of its first episode, 
thirtysomething shoots itself in the foot by falling back 
on the very cop-out message yuppies love — that 
growing up means. selling out to the point of 
‘unhappiness, that maturity is measured by degrees of 
resignation. Michael saves his company by begging back 
his offended client. Twisting the motif a “bit, ‘Hope 
realizes she’s beenexpecting too much to be a.mom 
and be her own woman.-Shucks, She concludes, our 
parents. gave us too much; now we're unable to cope 
with real life. Drop the dreams; take the cash. We love a 
show with a message. a) 


Baby Boom 


Continued from page 6 ; 
the country vet she meets when she gives up her job and 
moves to Vermont. 

Good-looking people are often under greater pressure 
to prove themselves as good actors, but Shepard, whose 
reputation as a playwright gives him intellectual 
validity, has never had that problem. Yet with the 
exception of his performance in The Right Stuff, nobody 
else I can think of has maintained such a high reputation 
as an actor while coasting on his looks. Shepard has a 
certain low-key charm, but it’s a charm that comes all 
too easily in a role like this one. The character, a plain 
simple old country horse doctor, fairly drips with slack- 
jawed decency, Do we really need a shambling, 

 postexistential Gary Cooper? It’s the type of shtick you 
might expect a sharpster like J.C. to be immune to, but of 
course she has to succumb. When J.C. tells Jeff off by 
saying, “I’m a tough, cold career woman,” his response 
is to grab her and kiss her, to which her only response is 
a weak-kneed “Wow.” Soon, as if to conform to Jeff's 
declaration that he likes frailty, J.C. is giggling like a 
schoolgirl whenever he’s around, and Keaton, one of the 
Strongest women in American movies, has to gush, “All 
men make me nervous except you.” 

: Some of Keaton’s scenes (such as a shrill tantrum and 
her weepy breakdown “in Jeff's office) are so ill- 
conceived that the actress falters in them, and the movie 
‘as a whole has a number of scenes that you might have 
. hoped you’d never see again. There’s the bachelor 
learning to diaper the baby, trying to get her to eat, or 
sticking her with a rectal thermometer; there’s the strict 
nanny with the hissing German accent, the city slicker 
having to make do in the country hideaway that's really 
a mess and being yepped and noped by the locals, the 
old men in front of the country store clucking over the 
new resident, the city slicker falling for the country 
charmer at the town dance. And for a movie that 
-pretends to satirize the acquisitiveness of yuppies with 
jokes about the businesslike way Keaton and Ramis 
make love, or the toddlers’ get-ahead program J.C. en- 
tolls Elizabeth in, it doesn’t. hesitate to make jokes 
about the Midwestern hicks who try to adopt Elizabeth 
(since when do Midwestern couples apply to the New 
York oy adoption services?), causing J.C, to refuse by 
saying she had a vision of the grown Elizabeth “in 
frosted lipstick and a Dairy Queen uniform.” And the 
Vermont scenes represent such a chic idea. of country 


living that Baby Boom becomes the perfect film for 


people who dote on L.L. Bean catalogues. 

__ What the movie’s message comes down to is a good 
old “you can have it all.” That's just what J.C. does, by 
starting a gourmet-baby-food company that she runs 
from her farm (this way, the movie can keep her in the 
kitchen and:have her turn a profit at the same time). One 


' reason the message doesn’t take is that Keaton won't let 


J.C. be subdued. so easily. Called back to her old 


company by an offer to buy her new business and retain 
her services as a supervisor, J.C. is cool and cutting, and 
when she’s alone she just about bursts with excitement, 
pacing back and forth and saying to herself, “I’m back! 


I'm back!” All this tallies with the character Keaton’s ~ 


created. What doesn’t tally is the speech that follows, in 


which J.C., who’s been nothing but eager to get back on _ 


top, turns the offer down by saying, “I just think the rat 
race is gonna have to survive with one less rat.” _ 

Baby Boom offers a vision of life that’s as unrealistic as 
the screwball comedies of the ‘30s, but it may cause 
viewers to yearn for the life it depicts in a way that ‘30s 
audiences didn’t. The audience at the preview I saw 
consisted largely of young women, many of whom are 
probably beginning to think about how to juggle 
relationships or a family with a career. Baby Boom may 
appeal to audiences (and not just women) who feel 
vaguely dissatisfied, or even guilty, about their success- 
ful jobs as a prescription for happiness..But the choice 
the movie offers.— complete dedication to the 
corporation or cozy domesticity — is no choice at all, and 
transparently false when you consider the people of 
both sexes, either single or married, who are gamely 
trying to balance both worlds. The reduction of Diane 
Keaton to a doting domicilee is the best measure of the 
movie's regressiveness. Keaton had the guts to play a 
tiger lady without apologies. Shyer and Meyers reduce 
her options to one of the oldest choices of all: the lady or 
the tiger. 


Trailers 


Continued from page 7 : 
on the Cross!” 

Muro mixes up this material with high-school toilet 
jokes, X-rated Three Stooges routines (at one point, the 
bums play keep-away with a dismembered penis), and 
whiz-bang camera technique. As a film student, he 
invested in a Steadicam to keep himself solvent, and he 
rides it through Street Trash like a skateboard. There’s 
che sort of ground-level speed tracking that was used in 
the Evil Dead films, plus high-tech grossout humor — 
when gratuitous organic ooze drips from a fire escape, 
Muro fires it right in your face. And unlike Carpenter or 
(recent) Cronenberg, Muro takes special glee in crossing 
the line that will forever separate his work from a 
mainstream audience. In Street Trash, it’s not enough for 
an evil thug to get his face beaten to a bloody pulp; when 


the creep is'lying face down in a urinal, the yictor sticks 


his fingers down his throat and upchucks.on him. 

You get the idea — Street Trash isn’t exactly a make- 
out movie. Angry women shouted protests during the 
film’s opening at the Boston Film Festival, and at least 
one couple fled the screening | saw at Copley Place. But 
it’s almost beside the point to debate Muro’s taste or 
politics. Is he making fun of the guy who says “I never 
pushed no woman to do something she wasn’t dyin’ to 
do in the first place,” or does he really mean it? In the 
end, Muro is an evenhanded punk reactionary who 
treats evervone like trash — women, blacks, Asians, 
Vietnam vets, street people, Jews. The problem is that, at 
90 minutes, the bad jokes get tired after a while, and you 
begin to see that Muro isn’t parodying exploitation as 
much as he’s delivering a more polished version of the 
thing itself. When John Waters stages a rape, Divine 
doubles as victim and rapist. But when Muro shows you 
a bunch of goofy-eyed dirtfaces getting ready to have a 
go at the mobster’s drunken bimbo girlfriend on a tire 
heap, it’s hard not to feel that he’s turning you into a 


bum. That’s exploitation. At Copley Place. 
; — Jon Garelick 


GOOD MORNING, BABYLON 
Vincent Spano in a movie by Italy’s Brechtian 


C: Marxist pastoral modernists the Taviani brothers 
seems, at first, a good joke. If Spano, why not Matt 
Dillon? How about Eric Roberts? But in Good Morning, 
Babylon, the first English-language feature by the, 
Tavianis, Spano (who was obviously picked for his 
Italian heritage) blends into the action as seamléssly as 
an extra. He doesn’t seem like a showy bad actor here; he 
isn’t allowed enough personality to be a bad actor. He’s 
just one more face staring sullenly into the camera and 
mouthing the stilted/abstract dialogue. The Tavianis 
had what sounded like a great idea: to follow two 
brothers from a family of Italian artisans over to America 
and finally Hollywood, where they land jobs creating 
the elephants for the Babylon sequence of D.W. 
Griffith’s Intolerance. When the directors misfire in a big 
way (i.e., when they frame the brothers’ aging, rumpled 
father exchanging a grandiose “Good morning” with the 
world-famous Mr. Griffith, as though the two men were 
somehow equivalent in the eye of history), the movie at 
least has the courage of its own operatic silliness. But for 
most of Good Morning, Babylon, it’s hard to separate the 
operatic from the inept, and one can’t be too surprised 
that the picture closed in a week — the word of mouth 
must have been, well, nonexistent. As Griffith, Charles 
Dance doesn’t get enough good lines to chew on, but his 
aristocratic-Southern knowingness is seductive and 
fascinating. It’s enough to make you wish someone had 
just jettisoned the Italians and made. an entire movie 


about the mighty D.W. Closed. 
— Owen Gleiberman 


asting a loud, superficial American actor like 
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buddy movie 
BIG SHOTS 


9s Robert Mandel fated to spend his career trying to 
| make something out of formula pictures? Mandel’s. 

1986 thriller, F/X, was a clever, witty entertainment 
that ran out of steam when it put cleverness at the 
service of a standard revenge scenario. It was a modest 
hit, but his previous effort, Touch and Go, was barely 
released. The story of a playboy hockey star who 
becomes involved with a Hispanic woman and her 
delinquent son, that movie stars Michael Keaton and 
Maria Conchita Alonso, who are both terrific in it. It’s 
Keaton’s best performance, a sharp and gutsy one that 
doesn’t smooth down the character's edges, and Alonsc 
is funny, smart, and sexy — an unbeatable combination. 
What characterizes Mandel’s work in the movie is a 
restraint that comes across as respect for the audience. In 


~ Touch and Go, the relationship between Keaton and the 


boy threatened to turn dewy, but Mandel kept it dry- 
eyed, and he didn’t shy away from the rougher aspects 
of the film, like the street gang that terrorizes Alonso and 
the boy.. Yet the studio, Tri-Star, seemed to have no idea 
of how to handle the film, releasing it in only a few cities 
with a totally inappropriate ad campaign that made it 
look like a wacky romantic comedy. (It’s now making 
the rounds on video and cable.) 

Big Shots, Mandel's latest, also deals with street kids 
in Chicago, but the comparison with Touch and Go ends 
there. Mandel tries to work in some sensitive moments, 
but too often he goes for the kind of easy, sentimental 
effects he eschewed in the earlier film. The opening 
section prepares you for the worst: a fishing scene where 
Obie (Ricky Busker) gets a concerned lecture on the facts 
of life from his father. A few minutes later, his dad dies 


-of a heart attack, and from hospitalization to funeral it’s 


all staged to reduce the audience to tears. Things pick up 
when Obie, during a particularly bad day, decides to 
ditch school for a bike ride and ends up on the South 
Side of Chicago, where he’s mugged by some kids who 
steal the watch his father left him. He meets up with 
Jeremy (Darius McCrary), a tough black street kid his 
own age who helps him get his watch back and sends 
him home. After a few days, Obie decides to go back to 
see Jeremy and help him locate his father in Louisiana. 
To get there, they boost a Mercedes belonging to two 
thugs (Jerzy Skolimowski and Robert Joy) who've 
stashed the body of their latest victim in the trunk. 

Much of the movie's triteness (scenes like Obie getting 
inspired to help Jeremy after hearing his history teacher 
read Martin Luther King’s “I Have a Dream” speech) can 
be traced to Joe Eszterhas’s script. But Mandel has to take 
the blame for the way he shoots scenes to raise a lump in 
the throat — effects like Jeremy running toward his 
father in slow motion, or McCrary mugging or Busker 
batting his eyes like a Walter Keane puppy. To his credit, 
Mandel seems more interested in the scenes between the 
two kids than in the car chases and the stuff with 
Skolimowski and Joy (both of whom are terrible: 
Skolimowski glowers as he did in White Nights, and Joy, 
a fine actor, looks as if he were waiting for Crispin 
Glover to show up and take over). But too many of those 
scenes are about what it takes to become a man, which is 
represented by Obie’s learning to steal, cheat, lie, 
swagger, and ogle women. At its worst, Big Shots is a 
pint-sized buddy movie. 

Still, Mandel doesn’t drown in the sentiment, and 
there’s evidence he’s tried to counter it in the scary 
reality he brings to Obie’s mugging, or the way he lets a 
shot stray to pick up a hooker and her john retreating to 
an alley in the background, or the grit in Miroslav 
Ondritek’s cinematography, or the way he lets actors 
like Paul Winfield (looking solid and impressive as a 
fence) and Joe Seneca (who has a few nice moments as a 
ferryman) make an impression in their brief roles. 
Mandel gives no evidence of being an innovator, but 
he’s not a hack, either. At least not yet. I could see him 
continuing to bring ordinary pictures the type of feeling 
he brought to Touch and Go, or settling for the type of 
cheap effects he goes for here. Watching Big Shots, it's 
easy to understand the dearth of competent, entertaining 
movies when Hollywood makes it so easy for directors 
to follow their own worst impulses. At Copley Place and 
the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 
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network of student 
travel specialists and __ 
a one-stop travel 
shop. Special fares 
include EUROPE, the 
PACIFIC 
much more. 
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© Obey traffic signals, wait for signal to walk. 

Use cross walks. Cross at intersections. 

@..Avoid darting between parked cars onto the street: _- 

“Use the “convoy” system of crossing whenever 

-” possible by waiting to cross with other pedestrians. 

@ Be particularly alert tor turning cars. Be sure you 
see the driver's eyes before you cross infront of a 
waiting Car. 

@ Dress appropnately Wear bright colors and/or 
*-zellective clothing tor night or winter travel 
@ Inrainy weather, use clear plastic umbrellas for 
unobstructed view. : 
@ Always look both ways when crossing, regardless 
© of walk signals or other pedestnans crossing 
@ Keep your eyes and ears open. be alert when walk- 
ing the streets of Boston. 

@ Remember that mere have proven that pedes- 
tnans co: how well the on- 
cormng drivers can see them. Pedestrians present 
very littie contrast to night(and crowded daytime) 
roadway scenes. 


Walk smart. 


Police Program. Francis M. Roache, Commissioner Raymond L Flynn, Mayor Michael'S. Dukakis, Govemor 
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ZAYRE SHOPPING MALL TRANSFERABLE | 
> 8 Warren St., Roxbury 1 - 
(Washington Park Mall) 
MANY STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 
a ' Bring this coupon in for a free ID card carrying case ' 
ge Exp. 11-9 
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Singles So 


presents ‘Bostdin’ Ss - 
Best Singles Parties! 


Wednesdays 
PICCALLILI’S 
Holiday Inn, Rte. | 
:Dedham 
‘Thursdays 
BOGART’S 
Milford 
Special Party 
Sat., Oct. 10 
at Boch Mitsubishi 
Rte. 1, Norwood 
Food, Drinks, Prizes 
& Admission! 
Call for details 
and great weekend parties, too! 


Call 961-5565 for a FREE 
calendar/magazine 
Listen to Singles Lifeline Radio seg 


Sundays from 10 a.m. to 1 
on WATD-FM 95.9 and WA Dt AM 
1 


1410! 
Call 837-1166 for info! 
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Designer Eyewear 
Frames & Lenses 


“Price includes your choice of frame from 

our most popular Designer | Group. 
Including Rx Lenses. 

Select trom Designers Like Adolfo, Jordache. 

Geoffrey Beene, Pierre Cardin, Joan Collins, 

London Fog, Albert Nipon, Polo and More 


Daily Wear 
Soft Contact Lenses 


“Price includes Bausch & Lomb 
Sofspin, Ciba Clear, Softmate B 
and C V Classic Spherical Daily 
Wear Lenses. 


For a limited time 


Buy ANY TWO advertised items 
for JUST $89 


“Single Vision Non-Cataract Lenses -- Pricing Does Not include Eye Exam -- Combination Orders Must Be Same Rx. 


We Carry the Latest Designer Styles at Discount Prices 


Extended Wear 


Soft Contact Lenses 


“Price includes our Best 
Lenses: Bausch & Lomb ‘0’ Series, 
Permafiex Naturals, Softmate i & 
DuraSoft Ili Spherical Lenses. 


A Tradition of Quality - A Revolution in Prici 


BOSTON—229 Newbury Street— Between 
Exeter & Fairfield Streets 536-4896 
CAMBRIDGE—56 J.F.K. Street (Boylston St. 
2 Biks. from Harvard Square Station 

876-6031 
NOW OPEN SO. WEYMOUTH! 


Copyright 1987 For Eyes Optical Co. 


EYE EXAMS 


980 Main Street (Rt. 18) 
Pleasant Shops 337-0753 
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she_ replies, 


having: one’ grilled for 


ner.” 


y :day- 


terror she now sees 


ing ruefully that 


publican Causa. 
As 


“Reid. will 


the two are joined on the park 
bench, to Theresa’s intense con- 


marital 
may not be known to Victor. In 
any case, the newly and sulkily 
divorced RUC man actually 


they're a terrific couple, with 
their braggadocious sexuality and 
sardonic streaks in common. The 
date never comes off, what with 
Deirdre emigrating to England 
and Vic living with another 
woman — details, details. But 
there’ are sparks enough here to 
make the religiously blasé There- 
sa cross herself — a reflex reac- 
tion to panic — for the only time 
in the play. And for a moment 
things do look promising: a play 
about Victor and Deirdre might 
be as black as Irish tea, but 
there’d be precious little sugar in 
it. 


O'Neill 


Continued from page 8 
attempted to address both its for- 
malism and its chest-heaving 
emotionality. The masklike ex- 
pression O'Neill envisions for 
the Mannons (an approximation 
of Greek theater convention as 
well as a device for making them 
all look alike, so that every. mur- 
der is also a-guicide) is aug- 
mented by nearmilitary gesture 


of Optometry can Be arranges 


and ntOverhent 


whether’ she likes’ 
I'm 


“Of course, Deirdre, 
by circumstances both not of her 
amaking’ and’ darned 
faulf; is..the -play’s most* tom- 
plicated and frighténing charac- 
ter — a woman in whom earthy 
humor and simmering violence 
meet. She loves to shock her ma, 
but there’s something genuinely 
appalling in her account of a fis- 
tfight with a female neighbor — 
whose teeth she removed with- 
out Novocain. She enjoys the 
in that 
woman's eyes, she reports, add- 
“lL understand 
now why Joe beat me” — and, 
by implication, why he shot a 
few cops in the name of La Re- 


Remembrance shuttles 
among the cemetery and divided 
Andrews. and Donaghy. home- 
“\steads, you start to suspect that 
pair his disparate 
characters in all, possible per- 
mutations (the only encounter 
that fails to take place is between 
Jenny and the Donaghy women 
— though, when Bert and There- 
sa are finally torn asunder, the . 
sage daughter-in-law does volun- 
teer to intervene). In the play’s 
most unlikely and_ insidiously 
funny scene, Theresa runs into 
Victor on the grave watch, and 


sternation, by Deirdre — whose 
circumstances may or 


makes a date with the wife of the 
‘convicted IRA killer; certainly 


O 
DBIN DUNN BLOSSOM/TRINITY REPERTORY COMPANY 


larly Van ‘Dyck’ s 
Lavinia. And there. are times 
when even the play’s sexuality, 

_ daringly thrust into near-operatic 
staging, seems: aptly symbolic 
and abstract — as when return- 
ing war hero Ezra Mannon 

‘touches wife Christine’s naked 
shouldér with a rough-gloved 
hand and the waves of her re- 
vulsion can practically be heard 
crashing against his stiff-backed 
lust. 

Oddly, Richard Kneeland’s 
Ezra, who ventures furthest and 
most. bravely in the  grand- 
standing direction, is also the 
play’s most moving character; 
when he tries, after years of tight- 

- lipped and rectitudinous sex, to 
express tenderness: for his wife, 
the words seem ground out of his 
throat — as if mouthing them 
were physically painful. And his 
death scene — a thing of seismic 
tremors and eye-popping, ac- 
cusatory rattles — is like some 
grotesque and gut-wrenching rit- 
ual. But Call doesn’t fully commit 
to the ghoulish, goose-stepping 
ceremoniousness of the Man- 
nons’ march toward tragedy. He 
allows large-scale naturalism to 
kick up its heels, and then the 
play just seems laughable, like 
some epic soaper drowning in 
incestuous . suds. Abandon 
stylization. and Aeschylus’s ac- 
count’ of adultery, husband 
murder, matricide, and hounding 
by Furies moves from primal to 
prime-time. You half-expect 
Lavinia to wake up in the end, 
like Pam, and declare the whole 
sordid mess a dream. Then she 
can grab her matched set of Louis 
Vuittons and take off for those 
South Sea Islands that are 
O'Neill's favorite symbol of sexu- 
ality liberated from the bonds of 
original (whether emanating 
from Eden or infancy) sin. 

Certainly Mourning Becomes 
Electra is an actor's dream — 
though it’s one that can turn into 
a nightmare, what with song- 
lyric lines like “The damned 
don’t cry’, and stage-front pro- 
nouncements such as , 
you'll never leave me for your 
ships, your seas, your naked 
island girls.” Then there's all the 
Mannonly heaving, seething, and 
bile-spitting that’s required of the 
principals as they descend their’ 
dramatic gamuts toward the jaws 
of Hell. At Trinity, Kneeland is 
matched in histrionics, if not 
hauntedness, by Barbara Orson’s 
Christine the archetypal 
mother as temptress, her gowns 
rich rusts and reds, a rose grow- 
ing in her cleavage and no doubt 
making Orin wish he were deep 
in Spanish Harlem. Christine is 
the only Mannon who's not 
really a Mannon — she is un- 
tainted, except by sexual contact, 
by the repression that dooms the 
others to death in life. And her 
part is perhaps the most operatic 

in both. villainy (unlike 

Clytemnestra, she has no motive 

for the murder of her husband, 

other than that he disgusts her 
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and she wants rid of him) and 
suffering. Orson, sensual and yet 
matronly, makes Christine a bit 
of a witch in both senses. And she 
accomplishes, in her big murder 
scene, an undulating faint that is 
surely worthy of the 19th-century 
term “swoon” — allowing the 
telltale poison to hop from her 
hand like a rabbit. 

But O’Neill said that what most 
attracted him to the Oresteia was 
the Electra figure — with whom 
none of the Greek playwrights 
(though Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides all had a shot at the 
material) dealt in the wake of 
Clytemnestra’s murder. He want- 
ed to show her becoming the 
mother she’s had offed and revel- 
ing, like some victor siren, in the 
spoils. Both the beloved father 
and the mother’s paramour also 
having been offed, she must 
appropriate the brother — who 
becomes the father (“I’m the 
Mannon you're chained to”). In 
the end, of course, Lavinia/Elec- 
tra must pay for her “crimes,” 
submitting to the Mannon dead, 
or undead, just like Orin/ 
Orestes. But what a war goes on 
within her, as the parents carry 
out their highly sexualized strug- 
gle for dominance. Jennifer Van 
Dyck’s trim body hardly seems a 
battleground big enough. With 
her cool classic beauty and tight 

-schoolmarm frocks, she suggests 
the Sphinx on a short leash. Ex- 
quisite and otherworldly, she can 
also be quite childlike — crying 
out to the father she can’t bear to 
see touch her mother, or stub- 
bornly drawing the lines of jus- 
tice in bold, magic-marker 
strokes. Van Dyck’s is not a bra- 
vura performance, but it’s eerie 
and convincing, possessed of a 
white-hot intensity at the core. 
Which is more than can be said 
of David PB Stephens’s Orin, 
who's just too lurchingly boyish 
to stand up under the Mannon 
— or the O'Neill — mantle. 

As Christine’s dashing lover, 
the clipper-ship captain Adam 
Brandt, Richard Kavanaugh 
seems oddly cast — true, he has 
that marvelous voice, capable of 
caressing a phoneme till it will 
follow him anywhere. But with 
his bushy sideburns and _ too- 
snug pea coat, he cuts a figure 
less romantic than old-salty; and, 

. frankly, the actor’s heart doesn’t 
seem to be in the role. Not so 
Patricia McGuire's. A _ small- 
faced, snub-nosed Maryann 
Plunkett type, she makes the 
impossibly good Hazel Niles 
(who’s in love with Orin before 
war and extracurricular murder 
make a sneering shell of him), 
well, impossibly good but utterly 
sympathetic: you hate to see the 
other characters touch her. And 
David C. Jones, as O’Neill’s one- 
handyman Greek chorus with the 
ay-up accent, manages to seem at 
once deferential and omniscient. 
Not his fault — or Trinity’s — 
that, in the end, mourning does 
not so much become as benumb 

Electra. 


Albee 


Continued from page 8 

‘and still sexy, this Martha runs. 
counter to Albee’s earth-mother 
stereotype, but what she can’t 
smother she can skewer with 
rapierlike tones. Yet her pain, 
top,is mitigated — by a sly, un- 
avoidably endearing intelligence 
that provides Martha the refuge 
of détachment. She “gains in 
complexity at the cost of a sense 
of desperation. In particular, 
when jabbing at George, Bain’s 
Martha often seems to be re- 
‘minding herself that she really 
loves him — thereby pulling her 
punches. The result is more a civ- 
ilized squabble, in which you 
. don’t fear for the combatants’ 
safety, than a brawl. Freeman 
has gone a long way toward 
making . Virginia Woolf en- 
grossing, but you can’t help 
wis ‘ i 


been less afraid of || 
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BOSTON PHOENIX, 


DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (4) Baseball. The St. Louis Cardinals visit the 
San Francisco Giants in game three of the National 
League championship playoffs. 

8:00 (38) Frankenstein and the Monster from Hell 
(movie). Peter Cushing takes things from bad to 
worse in this 1974 Frankenstein update in which the 
good doctor opens a hospital for the criminally 
insane. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Wagner, part four. The long-awaited 
conclusion, with Richard Burton playing Richard 
Wagner at the point where the controversial 
composer realizes his dream — to build the theater 
of the future at Bayreuth. (Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The CAT Fund Presents: Time Code. The 
Contemporary Art Television Fund (a cooperative 
effort of WGBH and the ICA) offers a collection of 
“environmental” video works from TV producers in 
seven countries. (Until midnight.) 


SATURDAY 


7:00 a.m. (4) The Muppets. Two shows. Jim Henson 
and his basted brethren are joined by special 
guests Roger Moore and Shirley Jones. (Until 8 
a.m.) : 

Noon (5) Football. BC versus Army. 

Noon (38) The Legend of Lizzie Borden (movie). 
Elizabeth Montgomery stars in a well-researched 
1975 film about the-trial of the Fall River spinster 
accused of whacking her parents. (Until 2 p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Baseball. The Minnesota Twins visit the 
Detroit Tigers in game three of the American 
League championship playoffs. 

1:00 (44) Football. Harvard versus Cornell. 

2:30 (7) Football. Texas versus Oklahoma. 

7:30 (38) Hockey. It’s that time of year again. Get 
out the first-aid kits and settle back for three and a 
half hours of concussions. The Bruins versus the 
Quebec Nordiques. 

8:00 (2) WonderWorks: The Fig Tree. The best 
family drama series on TV opens its fourth season 
with this adaptation of a Katherine Anne Porter 
short story about a young girl coming to terms with 
mean old Mr. Death. To be repeated on Monday at 
12:30 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Baseball. St. Louis at San Francisco Giants 
in NL game four. 

8:00 (5) Star Trek: The Next Generation. We 
confess. We fell asleep during the first two-hour 
airing of this. But even in our stuporous state we 
noted that the plot line was just a bit confusing. The 
fantasy bit of confronting people from the past was 
always the weak point of the original series. 
Perhaps this heavily produced reprise was a stab at 
restitution. To be repeated on Monday at 1 a.m. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (68) Robin Hood. With its emphasis on Good 
versus Evil and the continuing appearances of 
Herne the Hunter, this English import may be 
farther out than Star Trek. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Story of English: An English Speaking 


World. Robert MacNeil's nine-part series on why we 
say the things we say was buried at some awful time 
in the Channel 2 schedule last year. Now's your 
chance to find out why it deserved better. To be 
repeated on Monday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Heimat: The Center of the Worid 
(1928-1933), and The Best Christmas Ever (1935). 
Two chapters in this German soaper of a miniseries 
brings us up to the rise of Hitler. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
10:00 (44) Austin the 
legendary figures of bluegrass. (Unt p.m. 

11:00 (38) Rosemary's Baby (movie). 
Polanski’s 1968 devilish tale of young marrieds in 
Manhattan. Mia Farrow and John Cassavetes star. 
Still scary after all these years. (Until 1:30a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


11:00 a.m. (2) Nova: Death of a Star. Repeated from 
last week. Long, long ago, in a galaxy not too far 
from here as these things go, a star went ka-biooie. 
We're just now catching that distant sun’s last 
twinkle. To be repeated on Monday at 4 p.m. on 
Channel 44. (Until noon.) 
1:00 (2) Upstairs, Downstairs: The Beastly Hun. 
Repeated from last week. On not getting along with 
the Germans. (Until 2 p.m.) 
1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Buffalo Bills, 
if sold out. 
1:00 (5) Treasure island (movie). The Disney 
version of R.L. Stevenson's pirate fable, starring 
Finlay Currie and Bobby Driscoll. (Until 3 p.m. 
2:00 (2) The Gilbert and Sullivan: The 
Gondoliers. Another comedy of monarchy from that 
Victorian Monty Python equivalent. Keith Michell 
stars as one of the noble boatmen. (Until 4 p.m.) 
4:00 (7) Football. The Washington Redskins versus 
the New York Giants. 
4:00 
tinues with this ex-Masterpiece Theatre Cornish 
romance. Worth every minute. (Until 6 p.m.) 
4:30 (4) Baseball. St. Louis at San Francisco in NL 
ame five, if 

(2) Camp D Ronnie Ray Gun and the 
missus are featured in this house tour of the 
presidential hideaway that’s provided sanctuary for 
nine administrations. To be repeated Thursday at 
8:30 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 6:30 p.m.) 

6:00 (44) Upstairs, Downstairs: Women Shai/ Not 
Weep. Here's how it goes. Channel 2 ought to back 
Up/Down with a lot of hoopla and hoo-ha and hype. 
But-they scheduled it at a time when only the most 
dedicated viewer might catch it. Obviously, nobody 
watched. So now the show — which for a lot of 
people put PBS on the map — gets kicked down to 
an even worse time and into the Channel 44 ghetto. 
So little does WGBH respect its sister UHF station 
that the publicists don’t even both describing the 
Channel 44 shows on the weekly program sched- 
ules. So why did Channel 2 bother to bring this 
back? We know you fans are out there, but we can't 
even tell you what Women Shall Not Weep is about. 
Y'know, if the public-TV execs had to compete in 
the commercial market, they'd be out of business in 


_ Sunday at 11 a.m. 
8:00 (2) 


(68) Poldark. WQTV's British invasion con- 


8:00 (2) Nature: Where Eagles Fly. And. another 
thing. It’s no secret that public television is married 
to liberal causes, but it’s also dependent on public 
. funds. So it has to be liberal without being too 
controversial. What liberal cause can few fund 
sources object to? The preservation of wildlife, of 
course. Which is why you can hardly turn on 
Channel 2 these days without seeing some critter 
being chased off his turf by one environmental 
factor or another. Actually, tonight's Nature critter 
is the Scottish eagle, which, to the best of our 


too much trouble. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (4) Minnesota at Detroit in AL game 
our. 


fi 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Bretts, part one. 
MT starts its 17th season with a set of shows about 
a show-biz family in 1920s London. Norman 
Rodway and Barbara Murray star. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 hf After the Promise (movie). Mark Harmon 
stars as a father who fought various systems for 
t years while social workers wasted his 
children’s lives in institutions. (Until-11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Strong Poison, part two. 
Repeated from tast week. Lord Peter. has just a 
month to uncover en evidence to save Harriet 
Vane from the gallows. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (5) Buck James. if you're looking for the 


_ worst new show of the season, this is it. Dennis 


Weaver stars. What's wrong with this is not worth 
describing. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:30 (38) Ask the Manager. Why are UPS trucks 
allowed to double-park? 


MONDAY 


12:30 (2) WonderWorks: The Fig Tree. Repeated 
from Saturday at 8 p.m. 

'4) Baseball. Minnesota at Detroit in AL game 
five, if necessary. 


4:00 (44) Nova: Death of a Star. Repeated from 


America by Design: The Street. How Main 
Street and other familiar byway motifs became 
American urban institutions. To be repeated on 
Tuesday at 11 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Oil: Floating to Victory. The romance of 
crude continues with a look at the rise of Shell and 
BP during the world wars. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) it To Die (movie). Raquel Welch as a 
victim of Lou Gehrig's Disease in this fact-based 
1987 TV-movie. With Michael Gross. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. The Los Angeles Raiders versus 
the Denver Broncos. Maybe. 
9:30 (7) The 21st Annual Country Music Associa- 
tion Awards. Aji that glitters is not gold. Kenny 
Rogers hosts, (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) The Story of English: An English Speaking 
World. Repeated from Saturday at 9 p.m. 
1:00 a.m. (5) Star Trek: The Next 
Repeated from Saturday at 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: Spy Machines. On the 25th 
anniversary of the Cuban Missile Crisis, Nova takes 
a look at the role of science and technology in the 
world of espionage. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Baseball. San Francisco at St. Louis in NL 
— six, if necessary. 

(38) The Naked City (movie). The basis for 
most TV cop shows. The 1948 shot-on-location 
New York murder mystery starring Howard Duff and 
Barry Fitzgerald. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) We the People: Power: Who's in Charge. 
This constitutional-anniversary series checks the 
volume of the public's voice in government, using a 


“New 


11:00 (2) America by Desigh: The Street. Repeated 
from Monday at 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


, if necessary. 
8:00 (2) Live from Lincoin Center: Die Zauberfiéte. 
That's The Magic Flute to you English-speakers. - 
Further proof that comic themes change with the 
times. The New York City Opera under Sergiu 
Comissiona does Mozart's classic. (Until 11:30 


p.m.) 
8:00 (4) Baseball. San Francisco at St. Louis .in NL 


800 (38) Hopscotch (me 

(38) Hopscotch (movie). Walter Matthau and 
Glenda Jackson star in the story of a CIA it who 
shuns a demotion to a desk job in favor of 
freelancing a book about worldwide spy networks. 
This, of course, makes him a target of old friends 
and foe alike. (Until 10 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (38) The Assassination Bureau (movie). Oliver 
Reed and Diana Rigg star in the story of a 
newspaper woman who's determined to uncover a 
secret organization of killers. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (2) Say, Brother. An interview with jazz vocalist 
Bobby McFerrin. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:30 (4) Baseball. Detroit at Minnesota in AL game 


seven, if necessary. . 
8:30 (44) Camp David. Repeated from Sunday at 


§:30 p.m. 
9:00 (2) Mystery: Strong Poison, part three. in 
which Lord Peter Wimsey and Bunter sort it all out, 
much to Harriet’s relief. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) The Survivors (movie). Robin Williams and 
Walter Matthau star as the targets of a hired killer. 
A comic lesson in self-defense. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Los 


Kings. 
11:00 (2) The Health Century. A recap of significant 


developments in molecular biology and genetics. 


(Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (38) Experiment in Terror (movie). A dim view 
of the FBI's citizen-recruitment program, starring 
Lee Remick as a terrified bank teller who gets 
talked into helping the feds nab a master criminal. 
Also starring Glenn Ford. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Music Makers. A salute to American 
composers and such celebrated by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 


* (ASCAP) at Wolf Trap Farm Park in Virginia. 


Performing on behalf of the industry will be Tony 
Bennett, Glenn Close, Judy Collins, Roberta Flack, 
Bernadette Peters, Andy Williams, Ashford and 
Simpson, Sammy Cahn, Randy Travis, Patti Austin, 
and Jeffrey Osborne. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The CAT Fund Presents: L ‘image. The 
Contemporary Art Television fund offers a com- 
missioned work by Danielle and Jacques Louis 
Nyst. WGBH describes the production as “a 
philosophical adventure exploring the narrative 
Capacities of electronic imagery.’’ Since that 
doesn’t especially mean anything, it’s not exactly 
inaccurate. We've seen this and it appears to have 
something to do with silkworms and with people 
chasing a little dot of light around a sand pit. Good 
luck. (Until midnight.) 
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by Robin Dougherty 


MUSIC. An important new-music 
series returns tonight, as the Newton 

_ Arts Center begins its 1987-’88 season 
with a visit from ROVA, the Berkeley- 
based quartet that has developed a 
balance of composition and 
improvisation all its own, and that has 
been hailed from here to the Soviet 
Union (where it once toured). The 
concert starts at 8 p.m. at 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Tickets are $7; call 
964-3424. 

Another noteworthy gig taking place 
tonight only is the appearance of 
guitarist David Torn’s quartet, which is 
playing music from Torn’s fine recent 
ECM album Cloud About Mercury. 
Drummer Bill Bruford will be among the 
sidemen when they tear the roof off 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, in 
Cambridge, at 8 and 10:30 p.m. Cover is 
$11. Call 497-8200. 


Turspay 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Erich Salomon was 
one of the first photographers to take 
intimate spontaneous shots rather than 
those stuffy posed photographs — and 
he did it by sneaking his bulky plate- 
loaded camera into the courtrooms, 
‘staterooms, and salons of the Weimar 
Republic (sometimes by hiding the 
camera in his bowler hat, with a hole cut 
for the lens). Even when he did use a 
tripod, he got an astounding degree of 
spontaneity from his subjects. The father 
of modern photojournalism (or the 
father of the candid camera, if you like), 
Salomon mastered the technique of 
shooting with existing light (no small 
feat) and of critical timing, 
photographing the likes of cabinet 
ministers, movie stars, and artists, until 
he died in Auschwitz in 1944. You can 
see the results in the exhibit “Erich 
Salomon: Fotografien 1928-1938,” | 
through October 24, at Northeastern 
University’s Dodge Library, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. The show, 
sponsored by the Goethe Institute, is 
open Monday through Friday 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and Saturday and Sunday from 1 to 
5 p.m. Call 262-6050. 
THEATER. The last time it was in town 
ACTER (Alliance for Creative Theatre, 
Education and Research) staged a 
production of Hamlet with only five 
actors (the man who played Hamlet fell 
dead and then got up to play Fortinbras). 
Tonight this touring ensemble of 
thespians from the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, the National Theatre, and the 
BBC Shakespeare Series conjures up a 
cast and presents a bare-stage version of 
Twelfth Night. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight and Saturday, at Atwood Hall, 


| Tomorrow there's Richard Lerman’s 


$8, $5 for students and seniors. Call 
793-7189. 


Wepnespay 


MUSIC. Marsalis Standard Time, the 
new album by Wynton Marsalis, is 
proof positive that the trumpeter and his 
talented rhythm section are starting to 
take more chances with their music; and 
the exploring should be pushed even 
farther when the group plays 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, Cambridge, 
in Marsalis’s first club appearance ever 
in the Boston area, for two sets each 
tonight and tomorrow (and a midnight 
set tomorrow only). Also worth 
checking out is singer Dianne Reeves, 
who wowed local fans at the Starlight a 
couple of years back and is riding the 
waves of a new Blue Note album. 
Reeves is at the Regattabar, in the 
Charles Hotel, Bennett and Eliot Streets 
in Harvard Square, tonight through 
Saturday. Call 864-1200. 

THEATER. Boston's longest-running 
improv troupe, Guilty Children, 
inaugurates its fall season tonight with 
Voguely Familiar: The Aftertaste of a 
New Generation, in which, as usual, it 
delivers improvisations based on 
audience suggestions and rehearsed 
sketches. This time it’s satirizing ‘our 
preoccupation with and subordination to 
fads, fashions, and trends.” Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. tonight at the Village Coach 
House, 204 Washington Street, 
Brookline (and at 8 p.m. this Friday and 
Saturday at the Cambridge Multicultural 
Center, 41 Second Street, Cambridge; 
call 577-1400). Tickets are $8,$6 for 
students and seniors. Call 566-8861. | 


THEATER. Even if they're not Boston's 
longest-running improv troupe, The 
Angry Tuxedos Strike Back, with a 
“cosmic attack on contemporary 
culture” that includes improvisations 
and “neo-conservative-revisionist 
folksongs.” Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight (at 8 p.m. this Sunday) at the 
Village Coach House, 204 Washington 
Street, Brookline. Tickets are $5; call 
782-3650. 

And just because it seems to be 
performance-art week, we'll also point 
out that Mobius, the downtown home of 
the avant-garde, unveils its fall syllabus 
with something called Science Projects. 
This features new performance pieces by 
New England artists whose work 
encompasses scientific themes and 
issues. Today you'll get Just a Glass of 
Water Please, by Peter Burns, On the 
Origin of Information, by Larry Johnson, 
and Origins and Ends, by Donald Burgy. 


Friday: Sugarbabyv 


Human Interference Task Force and 
Harris Baron's Air: Landscape with 
Brain. Plus Bob Rizzo's If an Army of 
Monkeys Were Strumming on 
Typewriters They “Might” Write All the 
Books in the British Museum, Victor 
Young's A Short History of the Late 
Cretaceous Period and Early Childhood, 
and David Moss's Language Linkages 
(or, How To Enjov the Ruts in Your 
Brain). Curtain is at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 
354 Congress Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$7; call 542-7416. 


RIDAY 


DANCE. Local genius of the dance Beth 
Soll and Company teams up with 
Boston composer Elizabeth Vercoe to 
present (you bet) “A Concert of New 
Dance and Music.” The program 
features the premiere of the 
collaborative work Persona, plus three 
repertory pieces: Soll’s /umpshout and 
Still Light and Vercoe’s Herstory 111: 
Jehanne de Lorraine. At 8 p.m. tonight 
(and tomorrow) at Kresge Auditorium, 
84 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
Admission is $10, $5 for seniors and MIT 
students. Call 253-2877. 

THEATER. Tonight it's George 
Bernard Shaw This Evening, in which 
ACTER, the touring ensemble of actors 
from the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
the National Theatre, and the BBC 


Tuesday: Erich Salomon, Professor Ferdinand Saverbruch (at the bed, left of 
skeleton) during a course for physicians, Berlin, 1930 (detail) 


Shakespeare Series that you met earlier 
in this column (see Tuesday), puts on 
excerpts from the works of you know 
who. Mrs. Warren, Major Barbara, 
Caesar, and Cleopatra all run into Don 
Juan in Hell when the curtain goes up at 
8 p.m. at Atwood Hall, Clark University, 
Worcester. Tickets are $8, $5; call 
793-7189. 
At the last family reunion we went to, 
a sibling of ours smushed the cake we 
brought by standing on top of it. It was a 
long time before we talked to her again. 
Tonight's theater openings remind us a 
little of that. David Mamet's Reunion is 
a one-acter about a recovering alcoholic 
who's reunited with his bitter daughter 
after a 20-year separation. It’s performed 
with Lanford Wilson’s Great Nebula in 
Orion, in which two college chums meet 
by chance years later. Curtain goes up at 
8 p.m. at the Charlestown Working 
Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown. Tickets are $10; call 
242-3534. 
FILM. The German comedy Sugarbaby 
is one of the more offbeat romances of 
the decade. It’s the story of an obese 
mortuary attendant (Marianne 
Sagebrecht) who decides it’s time to take 
control of her own life. She does, going 
after (and snaring) a handsome young 
subway conductor who loves the 
attention. The film is tonight's 
‘presentation at the Goethe Institute, 170 
, Beacon Street, Boston, Showtimes are 7 
and 9, and a $2 contribution will be 
accepted. Call 262-6050. 


(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, Milo 
Miles, and Charles Taylor helped out 


this week.) 
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Sun., Oct. 11 
CONSCIOUS REGGAE 1 Wed., Oct. 14 
BAND BAD ATTITUDE 
Thurs., Oct. 15 
LITTLE FRANKIE 
ANDT RE! 
s POSITIVE BENT RENDEZVOUS 
Wed.. Oct.14 596 | 
wi FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 
a (From Nashville) 
5 Thurs. Fri. & Sat., Oct. 15, 16,8 17 
||! OBriens Pub 
3un., Wed. & Thurs., Oct. 18,2122 | 
pe YOUTH CREATION Fri., Oct. 9... THE DANNY MO SHOW 
= (From Bermuda) Sat, CHUCK & HELEN 
” Oct Oct. 11........... STRUNK & WHITE 
SATTA Mon., Oct. 12 MOVIES 
(from Tues., Oct. OPEN MIKE NIGHT 
Wed. & Thurs. Oct 268 Cote’ Night ¢ 
THE MYSTIC JAMMERS Thurs., Oct. SANDY & JOHN 
& Sat. Oct 30437 Fri., Oct. 16... BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
RHYTHM FORCE Sat, CHUCK & HELEN 
Reggae DUTCH HOKE 
every 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 762-6245 


PASSIM PRESENTS 
Wed. & Thurs., Oct. 21 & 22 


in concert 


SUZANNE VEGA 
- 


Richard Barone (21st) 
Steve Mullen (22nd) 


ORPHEUM THEATRE, 


Boston 
5 Reserved Seating, Tickets $16.50 


Available at Orpheum Box Office, Passim, Out-of-Town. 
To charge: 787-8000 Ticketmaster 


A) 


DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 


907, 


17 HOLLAND ST. 


Fri., Oct. 16 


Fri., Oct. 9 AMYL & THE MOTOR 
THE WRECKING CREW CITY RHYTHM KINGS 
= HOT COTTAGE & THE 
NIGHT ROCKERS 
Sat., Oct. 17 


THE SECRETS | 


BARRY MARSHAL & 
THE ROCKIN’ 
ROBBINS 

Thurs., Oct. 15 j 
THE SWINGING Thurs., Oct. 22 | 
ERUDITES THE SOULS 
THE HAPPY CAMPERS SHE CRIED 
on Tee Wednesdays 
WORLD SOUL MUSIC with THIRD ESTATE 

® plus special guests 


776-9667 FREE ADMISSION BEFORE 8:30 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 02115 
by Thursday a week before the Friday when it 
should appear; each issue's listings run from that 
Friday to Friday of the following week: We can’t 
take any listings over the phone. There is no 
charge, but your copy is subject to our revision 
and to space limitations. include the time, date, 
place, and nature of your event, and how much it 
costs. (If it's free, specify “free” or “‘no charge."’) 
Without price information we can’t print your 
listing. Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Skip 
Ascheim. Auditions, classes, Courses, reunions, 
workshops, symposia, and seminars are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” ‘the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 


CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam-. 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 


SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 


CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 5 


MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL; 789-3000 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 
Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry Bedrosian, the Freddy 
Elias Ensemble, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
Kaminaris, Arthur 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Daiton St., 

Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka 
Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main. St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
and dance music. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, dance party 
with KISS 108. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. No cover. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., the 
Bob Bachelder Trio. 

THE BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West 
Broadway, Newport, Ri. Rock fest with special 
surprises. 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL (523-3600), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. In the Atrium Lounge, 
Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), Park Plaza at Arlington St., Boston. 
in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along at piano bar. 
in Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
in Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 7-11 p.m. 
pianist Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER (723-6440), State and Con- 
gress Sts., Boston. No cover. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich Trio. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. 8:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. In the 
Chatfield Lounge, dancing to recorded music 
and videos. 


CANTAB LOUNGE (354-2685), 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers. in Bill's House of Wax, dance music. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., in- 


man Sq., . Cantares Band. 
CAPUCINO’S (524-2440), 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton. 8 p.m. Roberts. 


Katy 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 


Kennedy St., Cambridge. wr 
Jack Coen, PauByons, Matt 
CENTURY. CAPE (006-2144), 640. Washington 


Do’a World Music Ensemble, at the Somerville Theatre 


St., Dedham. Videos. 

CHAMPIONS (387-9335), 234 Main St., Everett. 
DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Shake the Faith, Thelonius Monster, 
Forever 19, Feat of Clay. 

CLUB DALLAS (595-9455), 604 Lynnway, Lynn. 
Live oldies and rockabilly bands. 

CLUB 54 (438-4113), 54 Montvale Ave., Stone- 
ham. Dancing, juice bar. No jeans or sneakers. 
Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 


rville. Pleasure Point, Third Estate, Future 


Passed. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary's, 
Margo and Michael Smith. 
COMEDY CLUBHOUSE at Latino’s (492-5544), 
19 Brookline St., Central Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Bob Lazarus, Fred, Jim Carey. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Shows at 9 and 11 p.m. 
THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(437-1234). Disc jockeys play top-40 music from 
9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. In the 
Plaza Bar, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Dave McKenna. 
CORY’S (326-3618), 930 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry Winslow, guitar 
and vocals. 
CRICKETS (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 
DEVON ON THE COMMON, 150 Boyiston St., 
Boston. Jazz pianist Bob Winter. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. Dick 
Doherty's comedy show with Dick Doherty, Bob 
Siebel, Mary Matha,and B.J. Shea, at 10 p.m. 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. A.C. Reed and his Spark Plugs, Scream- 
ing Coyotes. 
EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Old Concord Rd., 
Billerica. Plate O’Shrimp, Happy Campers. 
FANNY MAY'S (353-1884), 176 North St., 
Hyannis. Live music and DJs. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Condo Pygmies, Eugene 
Chadbourne, Lazy Susan. 
GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. The Swinging Erudites. 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Blues You Can Use. 
JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, at 
First Unitarian Church, 90 Main St., Worcester. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. The Wrecking Crew. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), Lafayette 
Place, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, vocalist and 
jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 5-9 p.m. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. in Diamond Jim's Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 
LILY’S (227-4242), 29 North Quincy Market, 
Boston. Bob Tailalla. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. In the Paim Garden Café, 
6:30-10:30 p.m., Merideth West, piano and 
vocals. 
MATRIX JAZZ CLUB (876-7777), 1360 
Worcester Rd., Natick. White Heat Swing Or- 
chestra. 
MAY GARDEN (620-1857), 413 Worcester Rd., 
Framingham. 9 p.m.: pianist Makoto Takenaka. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Rory Block. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Live Greek music and 
MILL FALLS RESTAURANT (244-3080), 385 
Eliot St., Newton Upper Falls. Ellie Boswell, 
pianist/vocalist. 
MOLLY’S (783-2900), Brighton Ave., Allston. 
DJs and recorded dance music. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. Carl Wolfson. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Tania Maria. 
NOH PLACE (393-7632), 117 Lovell St. 
Worcester. Live music and performance art. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), South 
St., Westboro Center. Tony Bird, Marienne 
Kreitiow. 
ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Plaza, Govt. Center, Boston. Dance music Wed.- 
Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual dress. 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S (227-3434), 101 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace. Proper dress, no 
cover. Piano music nightly. Jim Hayden. 


PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE (497-5488), 50 Church - 
St., Cambridge. Victor Mendoza and Tim Ray. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 p.m.: D.J. Hazard 
Show. 

THE PLAYHOUSE (388-9527), 109 Main St., 
Amesbury. Harry Keyes. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. No cover. No dancing. : 
PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casual dress. 5-9 p.m.: pianist Ray 
Stiles, '40s swing. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200), at the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. McCoy Tyner 
Trio. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arling- 
tan St., Boston. In the Dining Room, noon-2 
p.m.: Kurt Laurence; 6-10 p.m.: John Domurad. 
in the Ritz Bar, Mark Kross. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. in the Charles Bar: 6 
p.m.-1 a.m., Mary Morgan. in Toff’s Lounge, 
6-10 p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 

SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH (424-6995), 
835 Beacon St., Boston. Bayou Stompers. 
SECOND FRIDAY COFFEE HOUSE (484-1054) 
at First Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Sue 
Krantz. 

SCOTCH ’N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Dancing, no dress code. Jim 
Sands, oldies. 

SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 
242 Sheraton RAd., Boxborough. In Garden 
Court, Jay Rainey. in Harry’s Tavern, Multiple 
Choice. 

SHERATON LINCOLN INN (852-4000), 500 
Lincoln St., Worcester. in Harry’s Tavern, Burns 
and Kaufman. 

SHERATON MANSFIELD INN (339-9571), 31 
Hampshire St., Mansfield. in Harry's Nightclub, 
View Point. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rtes. 3A 
and 44, Plymouth. in the Pub, Trillium Jazz Band. 
STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 W. Main St., 
Hopkinton. West End Blues Band. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., headline Cs 

TAM, (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Little Frankie and the Premiers. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (661-1369), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., Washtub Rob 
Philips Authentic Blues Band; eve. show, Tony 
Corelli Quartet. 

UNCOMMON COFFEEHOUSE (872-3111), Scott 
Hall, First Parish in Framingham, 24 Vernon St. 
Gail Rundiett. 

WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in Turner’s Bar, 8 
p.m.-1 am., Randy Gurley Quartet, contem- 
porary and popular jazz. in the Lobby Lounge, 5 
p.m.- 1 a.m. Kurt Laurence. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Steve Turre Quartet. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek music and 
dancing, with George Armaos, Harry Bedrosian, 
George Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Scott Sykes, piano. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
dance party. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., jazz 
clarenetist Dick Dibona with the Bob Bacheider 
Trio. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Eight to the 
Bar. 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. in the Atrium 
Lounge, Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along at the 
piano bar. In Swan’s lounge, at 3 p.m., Kevin 
Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich Trio. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 
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celebrity DJs 
CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. ie 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Shows at 7 
7:30, 9:45, and midnight: Jack Coen, Paul Lyons, | { 
Matt Graham. 
Z \ CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tribe, Heretics, Run- 
Continued on page 22 


nearly 500 people see 


all roommate referral agencies have 


roommates, use 


computers prescreen listings for you, 
update their files frequent 
require references and back you you 
and your roommate not get along 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon St. 
Coolidge Corner 


‘ 


the roommate 
New England's largest referral network 
Recorded Information — 262-4679 
By appointment 
BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 

316 Newbury St. JFK Street 

Back Bay Harvard Square 

© the roommate connection 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Your average theatre 
has the same average per- 
formance every night, several 
times a night. At Club Caba- 


different performances by 
different artists each night. 

- Because that’s what makes a 
cabaret a cabaret. You sit and 
relax, and take in singing, 
dancing reviews by some of 
the hottest acts in town. And 
you never know what's going 
to happen next. The show 


opens on November 19th. 
And will go on and on and 
on. Call 536-0972 for more « 


at the Club Café 


209 Columbus Avenue, 
at Berkeley Street, Boston 
Dinner Reservations Suggested. 


ret, there are two completely | 


Fri. Oct 


SOULS | gaitya THE 
“SOPHISTICATZ 


plus THE 
-CATALINAS. 


Sat., Oct. 10 
GARY SHANE 
AND THE 
DETOUR 

is THE STRI 


TAYLOR MADE. 


Tues, 
POP ROULETTE 
lus S KID 
1 ALTE 


Ost 15... 
& THE 
WRECKAGE 
plus LIQUID NIK 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 13 


plus BLUE CHINA THE NOIZE 


lus STEVE 
AVIDSON 


Fri.-Sun., Oct. 9-11 
JACK HARDY 
and KENJE OGATA 
Wed., Oct. 14 
MERYL GOLDBERG 
and JEFF 
WARSCHAUER 
(Klezmer) 
Fri.-Sun., Oct. 16-18 
JOHN GORKA plus 
MIKE AGRANOFF 
Tues., Oct. 20 
DEIDRE MCCALLA 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Fri.-Sun., Oct. 23-25 
BOB FRANKE plus 
TOM PIROZOLLI 
Tues., Oct. 27 
TOM ESPINOLA 
and LORRAINE 
DUISIT 
Wed., Oct. 28 
GEOFF BARTLEY 


Listen to “Live at Passim” every Sun., 
3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 


YOUR HOSTS: 
Tony Palumbo, Kevin Shea Just 
PHONE: 269-9400 


Something new ts happening 


DISCOVER ... 


Huck’s Hideaway- 


5 minutes from the Expressway 
Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


Tucked away in Boston’s waterfront area lies a lively ly little 
nightspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 
and fun-filled atmosphere. 


Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of- -the-ordinary. 


FEATURING: Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 
Daily Luncheon Specials Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
Supper served 6-10 pm -FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 


Continued trom page 20 
away Dan. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 


COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. In the Bar at 


. Zachary's, 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Live com- 
edy at 8:30 p.m. Bob and Ron. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, pianist Jim 
Hayden. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Jeff Lass. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Dick Doherty's comedy show, with Dick Doherty, 
Kevin Flynn, Johnny Pezzi, Rich Kelley, at 10 p.m. 
ED BURKE’S,. Boston. Barrence Whitfield and 
the Savages, Driving Sideways. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Great Divide. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, Suzanne Davis. 

GENERAL GLOVER HOUSE, (595-5155), 299 
Salem St., Swampscott. Mike Jones, pianist (of 
the Nancy Merrill Show). 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Hugo 
Largo, Danny Mydiack, Brothers Kendall. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Blues You Can Use. 
HARTWELL HOUSE (862-5111), 94 Hartwell 
Ave., Lexington. Steve Williams, piano. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. in Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

JOHN HENRY'’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE, 
(752-2019) 90 Main St., Worcester. Lou and 


JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. TBA. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge, vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 
7-11:30 p.m. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq.,Boston. in Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY’S, Boston. Dave Crone. 
MARRIOTT.HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. In 
the Palm Garden Café, Merideth 

West, piano and vocais. 

Orchestra. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
St., Cambridge. Sahria, Arabic. folk 


oat ‘FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falis. Ellie Boswell, pianist/vocailist. 

MOLLY’S, Allston. Dance music. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Free. Mike Carew, Mary 
Elien-Todd Cochrane, Tracy Smart and the 
Smart Band, John and Larry, Richard Johnson. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Cari Wolfson. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Tania Maria. 

NOH PLACE, Worcester. Live music and per- 
formance:art..Jane Garrett's Structured Chaos. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
Michael Barrett live album recording. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA , Boston. Dance music 9 
p.m.-2 a.m. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 
THE OTHER SIDE, Framingham. Video dance 
club. Open ‘til 1 a.m. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. T.P. 
Perkins. 

PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE, Cambridge. Victor 
Mendoza and Tim Ray. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. Best of Boston 
Show, comedy at 11:45 p.m. 

PURCELL'S, Boston. Pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s 
swing. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. The Buskers. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. McCoy Tyner Trio. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. Pianist Mike 
Jones. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. in the Charles Bar: Mary 
Morgan. in Tofts Lounge, Garreth Jones Trio. 
SAFFIS NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. 
Bayou Stompers. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the 
Church of St: Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; 
631-4951 or 741-1264. Lorraine Lee. 
SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN, Boxborough. 
in Garden Court, Jay Rainey. in Harry's Tavern, 
Multiple Choice. 

SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 


Tavern, A la Mode. 


SHERATON MANSFIELD INN, Mansfield. in 
Harry's Nightclub, View Point. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the Pub, 
Triflium Jazz Band. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Comedy in the 
Sticks. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., 10 p.m., and 
midnight, Mike MacDonald. 

THE TAM, Brookline. P.J. and the Soul Shakers. 
1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. From 3:30-7:30 
p.m., Shy Five; eve. show, Tony Corelli Quartet. 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 


BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: Yasuka Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Sykes 4-10 p.m. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
10:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m., musical brunch; noon-4 


_p.m., Dave Whittney Band; 8 p.m. ance party. 


BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. in the Atrium 
‘Lounge, Makoto TakKeriaka. 


BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, . 


' Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Joe Cook's jam 
session 


CANTARES, Cambridge. Brazilian music. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
comedy showcase open-mike night. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Under-21 night. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands Wed.-Sun. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Brian 
Frazer. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Rich Ceisler’s 
Singles Show. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40-music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 11 a.m.-5 
‘p.m., Bob Baughman; 5-10 p.m., Brian Walkley. 
BURKE’S, Boston. Steve Smith and the 
Nakeds. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 4-7 p.m., Tom Ogden. 


midnight, jazz vibes by Michael Noonan... 
ROYAL SONESTA ‘HOTEL, Cainbridge. in ‘the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m,, harpist Robin'Chudy?’ 
-SHERATON-BOSTON (236-2000);' Prudential 
Center, Boston. in Turning Point Lounge, .5-7 
pwm., Pianist Katy Roberts; 7-11 p.m.; pianist Jim 


Dempsey. 
STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Pitch tourament at 


7:30 p.m. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Hammer Heads: 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston: in the Lobby Lounge, 
Dave Sparr. in Turner's Bar, Art Mathews Duo. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Peter Hebert 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
— John Numes, '50s and ‘60s dance 


GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Trib- 


ute to Willie Alexander. 

GROVERS, Beverly. Catalinas. 

HARPER'S FERRY. Allston. Boston Baked Blues 
Band, Driving Sideways. 

HERMITAGE RESTAURANT, Brookline. Jazz 


jam. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. Live 
jazz brunch. Dick Dibona with David Crohan and 
Dave Clark. 

HYATT REGENCY, Cambridge. in the Spinnaker 
Lounge, at 8:30 p.m., jazz with Bert Seager. 
JOHNNY D’S; Somerville. Solid Gold. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Brian Walkley; 5 p.m., 
Bob Talalla. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicollazzo Trio. In the 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m, 


Kenny Rogerson Show. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. The’ Zulus, Condo 


Pygmies. 
NOH PLACE, Worcester. Fred Lilienkamp and 


guests, jazz. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Brian 
Walkley. Brunch: Bob Talalla. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. No cover. 


Hubcaps. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. In the Ritz Bar, 
Mike Jones. 
ROCKEFELLER’S (592-1836), 224 Harbor Mall, 
Lynnway, Lynn. New Man, the Drive. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. In the Charles Bar: Kurt 
Laurence. 
SAFFI'S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Seaton. 
Bayou Stompers. 
SEVEN SEAS WHARF (283-1812), Rte 127, 
Gloucester. Dixieland Band. 
STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Jazz brunch. 
THE TAM, Brookline. T.H. and the Wreckage. 
1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. 1-8 p.m., blues 
jam; 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Bunny Smith Quintet, with 
vocalist Henrietta Robinson. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner's Bar, Art 
Mathews Duo. in Lobby Lounge, Yas Ishibashi. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Peter Hebert 
Quartet. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 
ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Harry Bedrosian, 
Mitchell Kalsunas, and Kaminaris. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: Elia Hall. 
BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, Ed Pizzi Swing 


Band. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ril. Open mike 
with Jimmy McGrath. 

BOHILL’S IRISH PUB, Lynn. Talent night with the 
Buskers. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rice, solo piano and vocals. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 

new-talent comedy showcase; at 10 p.m., music 

by Heidi and the Secret Admirers. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 

Margo and Michael Smith. . 

CRICKETS , Boston. Piano music. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Open blues jam. 

FROGG LANE, Boston. Noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. . 

nament, at 8 p.m. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

HYATT REGENCY , Cambridge. in Pallysadoe 
Lounge, at 5:30 p.m., classical piano with Patrick 
Botti; at 9 p.m., piano and vocais with David 
Graham. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon and 7 p.m., Brian Walkley; 
3 p.m., Jim Hayden. in the Café, Bob 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Diane Dexter, pianist/vocalist. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. David Torn's Cloud 
About Mercury, featuring Bill Bruford, Mick Karn, 
Michael White. 

NOH PLACE, Worcester. Poetry workshop. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Cover-free night, 
with Henry “Thins” Francis. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. In the Dining 
Room, noon-2 p.m., pianist Kurt Laurence; 6-10 
p.m., pianist John Domurad. in the Ritz Bar, 7 
Ghidsiey. in the Lounge, 
4-5:30 p.m., harpist Dianne Loomis. in the Café, 


eaves INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
Dick Syatt’s Singles Parties. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOT HOTEL, Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m.: Jay Johnson, Linda Smith, Chris Sheeno. 
At 11 p.m.: blues jam with Larry Carsman. No 
cover after 11 p.m. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. 18 + Metal Mania with 
Trixx, 2 Million BC, Harlequin, Wauthalia, Danger. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Margo and Michael Smith. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Tony V. & 
Friends Show at $ p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.-midnight, 
Bob Winter. 

FROGG LANE, Boston. Noon-2 p.m.: Makoto 
Takenaka. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Bob Tailalia; 3 p.m., Brian 
Wackley; 7 p.m., Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. In 
the Conservatory, recorded dance music. 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Mokoto Takenaka. 
MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Cheryl Hodge, pianist/vocaiist. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT, Newton. in the Wind- 
jammer, 8:30 p.m.- 12:30 a.m:, Vaughn Edwards. 
(NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Car! Wolfson. 
PUFFERBELLIES, Newton. Shout. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. White Heat Swing 
Orchestra, 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining’ 
Room, Gary Casucci, Kurt Laurence. In the Ritz 
Bar, pianist Mike Jones. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. in Toffs: 
Garreth Jones Trio. 

SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN, Boston. Dancing. DJ 
Beacon Nelson. 

SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN (273-8701), 
242 Sheraton Rd., Boxborough. in Garden 
Court, Jay Rainey. 

a WICKET, Hopkinton. At 7:30 p.m., 


Cambridge. Orange Then 


a HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fish- 
eries, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Randy Gurley Quartet. In the 
Lobby Lounge, 5-7 p.m., David Sparr; 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Jim Dempsey. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Mitch 
Hampton Trio. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Inquiring Minds. 

THE ARISTOCAT, Brookline Village. Herman 
Johnson. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 5-9 p.m., Elia Hall. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
John Numes, '50s and dance 


GAYSIDE Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
live Latin bands. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Talent night. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Jay Johnson, Linda Smith, Chris Sheeno; at 11 
p.m., music by Heidi and the Secret Admirers. No 
Cover after 11 p.m. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Dance music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Chalice, plus poetry 
reading by Mutabaruka. | 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Du. - 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Shake Down, the Jones, 
Head First. 

COLONNADE HOTEL . Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Margo and Michael Smith. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
+ néw-talent ‘night Jiminy. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 


In THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ai. Barb Schioff. 
the 
of 
nightlife 
nec SiC __ 
re 
of Al | 
CAMBRIDE 
| 04008 
Peter Berryman 
> MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 
G 254-9800 | 
| 
Fri, Oct. 16 
“Boston's Best Live Rock & Roll — Seven Nights A Week ‘Til 2 AM 4 
As 
_ cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fish- 
eries:, Randy Gurley Quartet. in the Lobby 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Steve Turre : 
Quartet. 
\ 
Dorchester. 3-7 p.m., DJ. , 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. George Kaminaris | 
Ensemble. Sun. afternoons: Harry Bedrosian, | 
George Kaminaris, George Armaos, and Arthur 
Chingris 


Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.-, 
Winter. 


midnight, Bob 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. Cool 


McCool. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Caté Fleuri, David 


Crohan. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
Demarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, David Morochnick.in the 
Conservatory, recorded music. 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. For- 
taleza. 


MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls, Cheryl Hodge, pianist/vocalist. ~ 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Carl 
Wolfson. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Wynton Marsalis, 
John Mayall, Dizzy Gillespie. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
The Shaw Brothers. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 


Garden Court, Jay 

SHERATON LINCOLN, Worcester. in Harry's 

Tavern, Good Life. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. in the 

THE TAM, Brookline. Stovall Brown. 

1369 CLUB, Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., Butch's 

Blues; eve. shuw, Nancy Kennedy Quartet.» 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner Fisheries, 
The Randi Gurley Quartet. . 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The 


4 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Comedy Connection. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
dance music with KISS 108. 

‘BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Vocalist Tanya 
Hart with the Dave Sparr Trio. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. In Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich, solo piano and vocals. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. if the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. } 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Taino, Latin jazz. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Jay Johnson, Linda Smith, Chris Sheeno; at 11 
p.m., special musical guest. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. “Customer ap- 
preciation night.” 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. New Age music with 
Danie! Lentz, Griffin. 

CLUB DALLAS, tynn. DJ. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Day by Day, Clairvoyance, 


By Design. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Clubhouse 
night, hosted by Ron Lynch. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. KISS 108 
Comedy Night with J.J. Wright. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice. 

COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Guilty Children comedy troupe. ~ 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Fat City. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. T.H. and the Wreckage. 
EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. 
Open-jam night. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Sleepy La Beef. 
HARTWELL HOUSE, Lexington. Steve Williams, 


piano. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob ‘ 
MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Kenny Hadley Big 
Band. 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Arabic music and Oriental dancing. 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Cheryl Hodge, pianist/vocalist. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Carl 
Wolfson. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Wynton Marsalis. 
NOH PLACE, Worcester. Jonathan Blake and Bill 
O'Connell, “poetry in the spirit of exchange.” 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
lain MacKintosh. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talaila. 

PAPILLON , Brookline. Dance music 9 p.m.-2 


a.m. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Dianne Reeves. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. in the Ritz Bar, Mike Jones. in 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m.: Robin Chudy. in Toffs: 6-10 
p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 
NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston: Steve 


Jazz Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Amyl and the Motor City 


Rhythm Kings. 
1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., Ken 
Holladay. Eve. show, Shirley Lewis and the 


UPTOWN 965, 965 Mass. Ave., Boston. At 11:30 
p.m. and 12:30 a.m.. Freddie Jordan Comedy 


Striptacular. 
VILLAGE FORGE PUB (369-9200), Colonial Inn, 
on the green, Concord. John Fitzsimmons, folk 
music. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge:, 
Jim Dempsey. in Turner Fisheries, Randy Gurley 


Quartet. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Cat's a Bear. 


FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. . 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 


Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE, Amesbury. Nunes at Night, '50s 
BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
live Greek bands. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Vocalist Tanya 
Hart with the Bob Bacheider Trio. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar at 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 p.m., Kevin 
Gibbs. 

BOSTON PROPER, Boston. 5:30-9:30 p.m., 
Joshua Rich Trio. ) 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOT HOTEL, Cambridge. In 
Chatfield Lounge, dancing to recorded music. 
CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 


- and the Thrillers. Downstairs, Dr. Bill's House of 


Wax dance music. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 11 p.m., Jay Johnson, Linda Smith, Chris 
Sheeno. 

CENTURY CAFe, Dedham. Videos. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Nona Hendryx, Ball and 
Pivot, Certain Circle. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Hot Pursuit, Listner, After 
the In. 

COLONNADE HOTEL , Boston. In the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Margo and Michael Smith. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Headline 
comedy at 8:30 p.m., Brian Frazer. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. in the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S,; Dedham. Peter Rice. 

COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden. 

DEVON ON THE COMMON, Boston. Jazz pianist 
Bob Winter. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Dick. Doherty comedy show with Dick Doherty, 
Nick DiPoulo, John Pezzi, and B.J. Shea, at 10 
p.m. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Wrecking Crew. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Digney Fignus. 
EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Makoto Takenaka. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. The 
Bristols, Big Barn Burning, Word for Word. 
GROVERS, Beverly. Rods and Cones. Shake the 
Faith. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Sleepy La Beef. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

HYATT REGENCY, Cambridge. in the 
Pallysadoe, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., jazz with Mr. Jelly 
Belly..in the Spinnaker, 9 p.m.-1 am., the 
Palters, piano and bass. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lounge, 5-9 
p.m., Margie Hobbs, jazz vocalist and pianist. 
LATINOS, Cambridge. Diversity, Caribbean and 
Latin music. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Conservatory, recorded music. 

MATRIX JAZZ CLUB, Natick. Didi Stewart and 
Friends. 


“MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 


Greek music, Oriental dancing. ‘i 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Ellie Boswell, pianist/vocalist. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Lonnie Brooks, Jelly 
Roll Kings. 

NOH PLACE, Worcester. Live music and per- 
formance art. Benefit taco dinner. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
Ujstilus, Hungarian Tanchaz Music. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Dianne Reeves. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Dining 
Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m.: 
John Domurad. In the Ritz Bar, Chuck Endsiey. In 
the Lounge, Carol Kulzer. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m., Robin Chudy. In Toffs: 6-10 
p.m., Garreth Jones Trio. 

SAFFI’S NEW ORLEANS NORTH, Boston. Steve 


SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN, Boxborough. 
in Garden Court, Jay Rainey. in Harry's Tavern, 
Night School. 
SHERATON LINCOLN INN, Worcester. in Har- 
ry’s Tavern, Viewpoint. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the Pub, 
Trillium Jazz Band. In the Mermaid Lounge, 


Majic. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Bobby Watson 
Blues Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Catharine and the Greats. 
1989 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., 
+ Continuéd on page 24 
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SID 
SOU 


JND LABS 
262-2470 


Accessories, cables, 
connectors, gaffers tape, 
clips, stands, windscreen, 

direct boxes, fuses, etc... . 


158 Brighton Ave., Scenic Allston 


(CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVES.) 


CONCERT LINE Proper Dress 


254-7380 


Please 


CLUB LINE 
254-9743 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 9 & 10 


GAME ROOM 


_ 9 piece horn band 
‘BLUES YOU 
CAN USE 


Sun., Oct. 11 
(pre-holiday bash) 


BOSTON BAKED 
BLUES BAND 


| REGULATION BASKETBALL 


SHOOTING LANE 


Coming 


TREAT HER RIGHT 
WHITE WALLS 


STEVE SMITH 
AND THE NAKEDS 


GLENN PHILLIPS 
FAT CITY 


BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 


22 
23 
24 


25 
29 
30 & 31 


and DRIVING 
SIDEWAYS 


Thurs., Oct. 15 
EZ RIDER and 
BLIND LEMON 
PLEDGE 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 16 & 17 
MR. 
ROCKABILLY 
and SLEEPY 
LABEEF 


So Wednesday 


E Monday 
OPEN DART TOURNEY 
6 8 p.m. 

Iso 
8-BALL TOURNEY 


a 
2 TABLE FOOSBALL 
(Luck O’ the Draw Tourney) 
Prize$/Trophies 9 p.m. 


pen Mike 


Sat., Oct. 31 
HALLOWEEN 
PARTY with 
BAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 
$100/Best Costume 

- $50/Best Couple 
$25/Best “Psychedelic, 
Flower Power” theme 


BLUES JAM 


“Last Call for Blues"’ 
(Bring your axe) 


Harper's available for your party, 
function, fundraiser needs. Call 
the Club Line for info. 


“The Best Little Clubhouse in Boston” 


| 


FM 


\ 


REM CD catalog and REM 
tickets at the Centrur 
FREE? 
Newbury Comics 
BUT you have to fill out 
right “Documents” to win 


\ Comics location and regis- 


YY 


is a 


YJJM 


ter to win a Sony CD player, — 
cb and 


‘REM catalog on 


REM tickets at the Centrum — 
October 18th. Then tune into | 


101.7 FM WFNX Friday, Oc- © 
tober 16th at 2 p.m. and find 


out if you've won — 
It's al 


2 


ax 


2861 NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice, pianist. SHERATON BOXBOROUGH INN Boxborough. in By 8 
. COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. Harry's Tavern, dayRainey. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Comedy night. Tony Vee, SHERATON MANSFIELD INN, Mansfield. in 
EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Jimmy Mazzy and friends. SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. in the 
a 
Talalla. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Dianne Reeves. 
SHERATON BOXBOROUGH, Boxborough. In the 
FOUL 
| 
ZZ < 
\ | BIGGER & BET 
\ | NOW A * 
NWS OURCE | 


The Oldest Subway System 


in the Country is Fast Becoming 


One of the Most Modern 


New Services! 


* Orange Line service through the 1 new 9station Southwest Corridor opened for 
service May 4..All stations are fully accessible. 

e Commuter rail service on the Franklin, Stoughton, and Attleboro lines to South. 
Station began operating through the new corridor on October 5, > stops at 
Ruggles Street; and Back Bay stations. 


* New committer rail service began October 5 between South Station, Uphams 


Corner (60¢), Morton Street (75¢), and Fairmount ($1.25). 
* New commuter-fail service begins October 19 between Needham, West Rox- 
bury, Roslindale, Forest Hills, Back Bay, and South Station. 


¢ Six-car Orange Line service began September 14, increasing peak-period 

capacity by 50 percent. 

* Modernization of 7 Orange Line and 3 Red Line stations continues. Work 
includes construction of longer platforms, new floors and walls, improved 
lighting, elevators for passengers with special needs, and installation of per- 
manent works of art. The first station to be completed in the program is Kendall 

(October, 1987). 

¢Red-and Green Line Track Reconstruction projects are underway weeknights 
from 8:45 p.m. to 5:00 a.m., and on some weekends. This work requires the use 
of nighttime substitute buses on the Red Line between Kendall and South 
Stations and. on the Green Line between Kenmore and Copley stations. We 
appreciate your patience while these important rehabilitation projects continue. 


New Equipment! 


* 100 new Type 7 streetcars for the-Green Line. 50 are in service, 50 are on the 
way. 

*58 new Red Line cars will be in service by the end of 1988. 

* 380 new buses are in service; half are lift-equipped. 

* 107 new commuter rail coaches and 26 locomotives are now arriving. All will be 
in service by July 1988. 

¢ The 74 car Red Line ‘“‘Silverbird" fleet will be completely rehabilitated by the 


Passes are sold during selected days of the month at MBTA sales outlets, and 
participating banks and post offices throughout the Greater Boston area as well 
as offices throughout the Greater Boston area as well as through employers who 
participate in the Pass Program. The program is system wide, including Com- 
muter Rail, rapid transit and buses. 

The Pass Program offers marly benefits to commuters including unlimited travel 
within the pass fare zone; a break-even point after approximately 18 round-trips 
per month (effectively a 10 percent discount for daily commuters) and avoidance 
of the time and inconvenience of waiting in a line to purchase tokens. Also, 
passholders are eligable for a 10 percent discount on a portion of auto insurance 
and reduced admission to many major Boston attractions, such as the John 
Hancock Observatory, New England Aquarium and Museum of Science. 

There are six different T passes. Each allows a month of unlimited transportation. 
They are: 


“A” 50¢ Surface Weekley Only $18.00 

“B”  60¢ Rapid Transit/Streetcar and Mattapan High-Speed Line $22.00 

“C” $1.00 Rapid Transit/Streetcar/Bus and Express Bus $36.00 

and Zone 1 Commuter Rail $40.00 

“E” $1.50 Rapid Transit/Streetcar/Bus/Express Bus 

and Zones 1 & 2 Commuter Rail $48.00 


“F” $1.75 ALL MBTA service and Zones 1, 2 and 3 Commuter Rail $56.00 
Over the past year, the MBTA has initiated various steps to make the pachanng $f 


of a pass more convenient for the commuter. 


The Pass-By-Mail Program offers commuters the convenience of purchasing 


passes by mail via check, money order or Mastercard/Visa. 


MBTA rapid transit station sales outlets are at Government Center, Downtown 
Crossing and Harvard stations. Passes are also sold at the North and South 
Stations Commuter Rail ticket booths. 


PASS PROGRAM 722-5218 


- end of the year. 


“MBTA PASS RETAIL OUTLET LOCATIONS 


MBT ‘A SUBWAY STATIONS 


Washington Street Station - Orange Line Level 
Harvard Square Station - Red Line Level - (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.) 
Government Center Station - Green Line Levei (8:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m.) 


Note: Passes are on sale at these locations the last four (4) and first two (2) working weekdays of each month. 
MBTA COMMUTER RAIL STATIONS 


South Station - Ticket Window Plans D - P only 
Note: Passes are on sale at this outlet the last five (5) and the first seven (7) calendar days of each month, 6:15 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


(8:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m.) 


Bus and Rapid Transit Fares 


Exact change, valid MBTA pass, or tokens are required on all surface trolleys and 
buses. There are change booths at most subway stations. Drivers do not have 


access to money. 


Regular Bus Fares 


Local Bus Farés (12 years of age Or 50¢ 
Zoned Bus Farés (where applicable)..:.............0.cccecisecsssecssesenesseeneenns 75¢ - $1.50 
Express or Premium Bus Fares..............ccccccccsessesesetesseteesnenenliceeseseareeanes $1 - $1.50 
Regular Rapid Transit Fares 


Pay 60c in subway for all outbound streetcar lines. Pay no fare on street level 
outbound on all streetcar lines. Inbound streetcar lines are zoned fares. 


Special Reduced Fares 

Elderly and Special Needs (with MBTA 1.D.) 

All Rapid Transit (10¢); All Green Line Surface (10¢) 

All 50c Local Bus and Trackiess Trolley (10¢) 

Zoned Bus - 2 the adult fare. 

Commuter Rail - % the adult fare. 

Elementary and High School Students (with |.D. Badge) % regular fare (only on 
days when school is in session, going to and from school.) 

Children 6-11 % regular fare 

Children 5 and under (when accompanied by an adult) Free. , 


North Station - Ticket Window (Boston-Garden) 
Monday through Friday. pm. 
Saturday. Sunday and Holidays, 7:30 a.m. to 10:45 p.m. 
Note: Passes are on sale at this commuter rail station outlet the first ten (10) Calendar days of each month. 
U.S. POST OFFICES MERCHANTS 
Boston Melrose 
Astor 207 Massachusetts Avenue: Boston Boston Check Cashiers No. 3 Hobby 
Back Bay Annex 390 Stuart Street, Boston 1284 Massachusetts Avenue 24 West Wyoming Street 
Brookline 1295 Beacon Street, Brookline Uphami$ Corner Melrose 
Central Square 770 Massachusetts Avenue, Communications Exchange Rox 
Charles Street 136 Charles Street, Boston Copley Place Boston Check Cashiers No. 1 
Dorchester 218 Adams Street, Dorchester. Back Bay Station Entrance 610 Blue Hill Avenue 
East Cambridge 33 Cambridge Street, Cambridge Dartmouth Street 
Essex 7 Exeter Place, Boston Charlestown 
JFK New Chardon Street, Boston Bunker Hill Community College  COmmunications Exchange 
Kenmore Square 11 Deerfield Street, Boston Rutherford Avenue 2308 Washington Street 
McCormack One Post Office Square Community College Dudley Station 
Prudential 800 Boylston Street, Boston Dorchester 
Quincy Center 47 Washington Street, Quincy Boston Check Cashiers No. 2 
South Postal Annex 25 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 508 Geneva Avenue 
State House 24 Beacon Street, Boston Fields Corner 
Note Passes are on sale at these Post Offices Pe (9) wang pot 
BANKS 
Boston Hawthorne Square Mail 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank . 
Street Somerville 1188 Center Street 
17 inner Belt Road, 
Union Warren Savings Bank Sullivan Squate Station Lynn Five Cents Savings 
375 Washington Street Hyde Park 
Brighton Center Mutual Bank Center 
Lynn Five Savings 
Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank Cleary Square 
112 Market Street Jamaica Plain Vinnin Square Mail 
Lynn Center Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
North End 3720 Washington Street 
Haymarket Cooperative Bank Forest Hills Station Lynn Five Cents Savings 
315 Hanover Street Needham Humphrey Street 
Haymarket Station ed Bank 
Salem 1 Great Plain Avenue FOR PASS-BY-MAIL CALL: 722-521 
Lynn Five Cents Savings Needham Center ? 9 


Note: Passes are on sale at these banks the last five (5) working weekdays of each month. 


INFORMATION 


Except as noted, telephones are answered from 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. weekdays. 


Travel information Line 


North Station/T Commuter 


South Station/T Commuter 482-4400 


Senior Citizens and Special Needs 


(24 hours) 


. . 4 
> ‘ 
th 
COMMUTER RAIL 
muro 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
1-800-392-6099 (7 a.m.-11 p.m.) 
ee 1-800-882-1220 (6 a.m.-10 p.m.) 
(24 hours) ¥ 
TTY 722-5415 
4 


NORTH 


COMMUTER RAIL 
TO READING 
HAVERHILL 


OAK GROVE 


ALEWIFE MALDEN CENTER 


COMMUTER RAIL 
TO LOWELL 


DAVIS WELLINGTON 


SULLIVAN SQUARE 


PORTER 
COMMUTER RAIL 
TO FITCHBURG 


LECHMERE 


HARVARD SCIENCE PARK 


_, CENTRAL NORTH. STATION 


KENDALL HAYMARKET 


CHARLES/MGH 


GOVERNMENT CTR 
PARK STREET 


BOYLSTON 


ARLINGTON 


E MEDICAL 


COMMUTER RAIL ¢ 
TO FRAMINGHAM 
AUDITORIUM MASSACHUSETTS AVE 
‘KENMORE RUGGLES 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
ROXBURY CROSSING 


JACKSON SQUARE 


STONY BROOK 


GREEN STREET 


RIVERSIDE RESERVOIR 


FOREST HILLS 


COMMUTER RAIL 
STOUGHTON 


FRANKLIN 
ATTLEBORO 


RAPID TRANSIT LINES . | 
COMMUTER RAIL LINES ——, - 
TELEPHONE INFORMATION 


ROUTES AND SCHEDULES...722-3200 
PASS PROGRAM.................. 722-5218 


TRANSIT 


BACK BAY/SOUTH END 


_ 10 NEEDHAM MATTAPAN 


ORTH QUINCY 


OLLASTON 


. 
ORANGE LINE BLUE LINE 7 
ONDERLAND 
REVERE BEACH 
ROCKPORT BEACHMONT 
UFFOLK DOWNS 
GREEN LINE 
OMMUNITY OOD ISLAND : oe 
OLLEGE 
AIRPORT 
| 
MAVERICK 
* © AQUARIUM 
STATE 
HINATOW OUTH STATION 
ROADWAY 
CENTER 
COPLEY NDREW 
FK/UMASS 
BOSTON 
COLLEGE 
B MUSEUM AVIN HILL 
IR GWwOOD 
CIRCLE 
SHMONT UINCY CENTER 
2RORWA’Y 
UINCY ADAMS 
| __ ale RAINTREE 
MBTA 1987 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 15 


THE OUTLETS 


DOORS OPEN 10PM 


THURSDAY, OCT. 22 


ZULUS 


TRIBE 


ONE LIFE (ovs) 
DOORS OPEN 


THURSDAY, OCT. 29 
ROYAL CRESENT 
wiTH 
SKIN 
DOGZILLA 


DOORS OPEN OPM 


13 LANSDOWNE sT. 
262-2437 


Fri., Oct. 16 


QUEST FOR 
VISION 


CELEBRATION 
Sat., Oct. 17. 
-QUEST FOR 

‘|. VISION 


On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf 
523-3994 


formerly BE 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy 79-8989 


Friday & Saturday, Oct. 9 & 10 


Wednesday, Oct. 14 


THE FOOLS : 


SALLY & THE ; 
SOPHISTICATZ . 


_ PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


ted 


Man can fly. 
can, 


100. 


Boston’s hottest DJ’s and the world’s hottest 
music combine to make Shuttles the hottest 
night club in town. Shuttles takes off Monday 
through Saturday from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Free valet parking. Telephone 267-3100. 


BOSTON'S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


DEADHEAD 
SUNDAYS 


WEDNESDAYS 
Request night with D.J. Mike Tragg 

Now ie the time to reserve Molly's 


for all Private and holiday parties. 
“Gon'trenta Renken 


View all your favorite sporting events 
at Molly's front bar! 
Visit our game rooms. 


Corona beer special 
all month long! 


now open in Moby's Gameroom! 


i 


Allston. MA 


161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY DANCING begins at 
8 p.m. in the Grace Church Hall, 385 Essex St., 
Salem. instruction at 7:30 p.m. Admission $3.50; 
call 639-0533. 

SINGLES WIGHT PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Barrett's on Boston Harbor (next to the U.S.S. 
Constitution), of Rte. 1, Charlestown. Admission 
$10, $8 before 9 p.m., $6 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
899-3900. 


Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the 
Ballet Center li, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 277-1139. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and alcohol-free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4, $3.50 students; call 491-6084. ‘ 
FRIDAY NIGHT COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from the Comedy Connection, hot 
required. Sponsored by the Singles Connection: 
Admission $5; call (800) 238-1144. 


SATURDAY 


SINGLES NIGHT begins at 8 p.m. at Boch 
Mitsubishi, Rte. 1 Northbound, Norwood. Free; 
call 961-5565 

SWING DANCING runs from 9 p.m. to midnight 
at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 45 
Alewite Brook Pkwy., Cambridge. instruction 
begins at 8 p.m. Admission $5; call 926-3023" 
A SPECIAL SUCCOT DANCE runs from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. in the Wasserman Auditorium of 
the Gosman Jewish Community Campus, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Sponsored by the 
Singles 30-45 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center. Admission $8; call 
965-7410 x 163. 


~ CONTRA DANCE begins tonight (and the second 


Sat. of each month) at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Saviour, Carlton and Monmouth Sts., Brookline. 
Potluck supper precedes the dance at 6:30 p.m. 
Admission $4; call 782-2126. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 


SINGLES NIGHT PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Crowne Plaza Hotel, Rt. 9 (eastbound), Natick. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
899-3900. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 


864-8945. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at 
MIT Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES WEST DANCE begins 
every Sun. at 8 p.m. at Crowne Plaza Hotel, Rte. 
9, Natick. DJ, hors d’oeuvres. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 8 p.m. at 
Webb Brook Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. 
Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday Night 
Singles; call 454-9805. 

SUNDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 8 p.m. at Rachel's at Marriott Long Wharf, 
296 State St., Boston. Hosted by Ami Heart, 
KISS- 108 radio. Hot buffet, dance contest, cash 
bar. Proper dress. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Admission $4; call (800) 238-1144. 


MONDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Mon. at 8 
p.m. at the Harvard/Radecliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Admission $1; call 
495-4969. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Wear. soft-soled shoes. Admission 


begin every Mon. at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; 
call 641-3253. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Mon. 
at 8 p.m., except for the first Mon. of the month, 
at Old South Congregational Church, South 
Weymouth. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begins every Tues. at 8:15 p.m. — 7:45 p.m. for 
beginners — at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 


PEAN DANCE begins every Tues. at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Center, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
25¢; call 225-9185. 

‘SINGLES DANCE ‘PARTY ‘takes place: every 


Tues. at 8:30/p.m. at the Palace, Rte: 99, Sadgus. 


— - WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner's Bar, Randy 
~ Gurley Quartet. in the Lebby Lounge, Kurt 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Aydin Esen 
Fri. & Oct.9&10 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
| corded hits of the '30s, '40s and '50s, runs every 
He 

of a hurricane rip through 
homeless. If you can't spare | 

even a few dollars : 
to help...you ought to be 
> American Red Cross 

Seadhe 

with 3 Bands! 

REGGAE/DEADHEAD/ 

PROGRESSIVE : 

~ Call for Details 

Oct. 18 
; EINSTEIN EXPERIENCE 

DOUBLE DOSE 

Oct. 28 $3.50; call 491-6084. ; 

METAMORPHOSIS NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS : 

& special guests 
Nov. 1 
BROKEN MEN 
[ NEW DEADHEAD BANDS 
Admission $4; call 354-1340 
FIRST CLASS COCKTAILS & DANCING EXPERIENCED BALKAN/WESTERN EURO. 
Howard Johnson Hotel, 575 Commonwealth Ave., Boston ; 

| 


Lynn. Admission. $6, $4, before 9 


WEDNESDAY 


SOCIAL NETWORKING AND DANCE PARTY 
from 8:30 p.m to 1 a.m. at Daffodils, Rt. 3a, 


runs from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Piccallili's in the 
Holiday Inn, Rte. 1, Dedham. Free admission; call 
_ 961-5565. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY runs every Wed. from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Other Side Nightclub, Rt. 9, 
Framingham. Admission $4,°$3 before 9 p.m.; 
call 899-3900. 


SINGLES NIGHT OUT begins every Wed. at 9:15 


p.m. at the Natick Hilton, Speen St., Natick. Live - 


NORTH SHORE FOLK begins every Wed. at 8 
p.m. at Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission 
$2.50; call 777-2793. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $5.25; call 522-6834. 
FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Wed. at 8 p.m. at powered 
School, Water St., Framingham. Admission 
$2.75; call 872-4110, 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins every Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7. p.m., at MIT 
Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 
8:30 p.m. at International institute, 287 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $3; call 862-5327. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 8:30 
p.m. at international Academy of Ethnic Dance, 
595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
628-4404. 

SWING CITY AND BIG BAND DANCES begin 
every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at Lake View Ballroom, 
Lake View Rd., Foxboro. Admission $7, $4 
seniors; call 543-9099. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4.50; call 354-1340. 


THURSDAY 


METROWEST SOCIAL NETWORKING AND 
DANCE PARTY runs from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at 
Bogart’s, Rt.16, Milford. Free; call 961-5565. 
DANCE/AEROBICS FOR WOMEN WITH IN- 
CEST HISTORIES takes place every 2nd.and 4th 
Thurs. of the month at 6:15 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 
Temple St., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
491-6078. 

SCOTTISH DANCE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. 
at Unitarian Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2229. 

_ EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
$4.75; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
926-3023. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble 
Cove Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; cali 454-9805. 
THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
every Thurs. at 8:30.p.m. at Escapade, 500 
Washington St., Weymouth. Sponsored by the 
Singles Connection. Admission $3 before 9 p.m., 
$4 after; call 961-5565. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. at 
8 p.m. at Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. 
Admission $4; $3 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
SINGLES CLUB OF AMERICA singles dance 
begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the Crystal 
Room, 59 First St., Cambridge. Music by Best 
Tunes. Contests and door prizes. Admission $5, 
$4 in advance; call 547-4855. | 
THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE — 
NORTH SHORE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at 
Misty’s at Howard Johnson's, 407 Squire Rd., 
Revere. Hosted by Joe Cortese, WROR radio. 
Dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress. Sponsor- 
Soe Admission $3; call 
1-800-238-1144. 


FRIDAY 


COMEDY co. 


TURDAYS 8:30 P.M. 
CANTARES 


Inman Square, 


THE AFTERTASTE OF A NEW GENERATION 


VOGUELY FAMILIAR: 
& Set. Oct. 168 17-8 pm. 


‘Big! NG” Comedy F Revue 
ping Boston's hottest young 
“comedians 


Barry Katz 


BOSTON COMEDY 
COMPANY 


New England's Best* 
«Comedy shows 


BOSTON 
COMEDY 
COMPANY 
LOCATIONS 


_CORK’S 
Thurs., 9PM * (802) 763-8843 + 
S. Royalton, . VT 
EDIBLE REX 
Wed., 9PM + 667-6393 « Billerica, MA 


RESTAURANT 
Sun., 9PM * 368-0866 « Clinton, MA 


THE EPICURIEN 
Sat,, 9PM « (603) 772-9300 Exeter, NH 


GRAFFITTI LOUNGE 
Mon. & Thurs. 9PM +(203) 447-0894 « 
Waterford, CT 


GREAT ESCAPE 


HUNT’S 
Tues., 9PM » (802) 863-3322 « Burlington, 


JAZZBERRIES 
Wed. & Thurs., 10PM »(413) 732-4606 » 
Springfield, MA 


Mon., 9:30 PM «337-7732 Weymouth, 


KATINA’S 
Wed., 9PM (413) 586-4463 Hadley, MA 


PEARL STREET 
Fri. & Sat., 9PM * (413) 584-7771¢ 
Northampton, MA 


PERIWINKLE’S 
Wed. thru Sun., 9PM (401) 274-0170+ 


| Fri., Oct. 9 

| THE LENNY CLARKE 
| SHOW 

: JEFF ALLEN and 

GEORGE MACDONALD 


Sat., Oct. 10 
TRACY WRIGHT 
From Houston. See him only at Stitches) 
JOHN PINETTE (8 & 10 Shows) 


Ted Bergeron, Carl Perry and Bill Braudis 
Sun., Oct. 
The Finals! 

“The College Comedy Hot Shot Competition” 
Finalists are John Priest, Eric Farwell, Thomas 
Silcott, Scott Stifler. Show begins at 9:00 p.m. 

Finals winner awarded $500 cash prize. 
“Comedy Hell” hosted by 


\ GEORGE MACDONALD 
Starts at 10:00.p.m. 


2861 ‘6 NOILOAS ‘XINSOHd NOLSO@ 


ANTHONY CLARK 
| Jeff Aen, Kevin Knox 


) Thurs., Oct. 15 
THE BARRY CRIMMINS 


SHOW 
with Jay Charbonneau, Brian Kiley and Julie Barr 


969 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
254-2054 


‘BOSTON'S #1... 
“COMEDY CLUB ~~ 


Every Wed. & Thurs. at 9 p.m. 
Friday at 9 & 11 p.m. 
Saturday at 8, 10 & 11:30 p.m. 
Sunday at 9 p.m. 


starring 


‘STEVE SWEENEY 
DON GAVIN 
and other 
nationally known comedians 
America’s funniest 
political satirist 
CARL WOLFSON 
Fri., Oct. 9 at 9and 11 p.m. 
Sat., Oct. 10 at 8,10 & 11:30 p.m. 


NICKS 
COMEDY 


100 Warrenton St. 
482-0930 


BALLROOM DANCE PARTY runs from 8:30 p.m. 
to midnight at the Phillips Congregational 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 875-1007. 

NORTH SHORE FALL SINGLES SPECTACU- 
LAR from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Sheraton Rolling 
Green, exit 43 off Rt. 93, Andover. Admission 
$10, $8 before9p.m. 

PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS open singles 
dance runs from 8:30 p.m to 12:30 a.m. at Eagles 
Hall, Park St., Framingham. Admission $6; call 
872-9283 or 478-6036. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the '30s, ‘40s and '50s, begins 
every Fri. and Sat. at 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the 
Ballet Center lil, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 277-1139. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot-dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcoho! free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First 

Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4, $3.50 students; call 491-6084. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY runs every Fri. and 
Sat. at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble 


FRIDAY NIGHT COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from the Commedy Connection, 
hot buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress 


fequired. Spengored py the:Singles Canrection 
Continued on page 


Providence, Ri 


IT AGAIN SAM'S 
13 or 


mmonweaith Ave., Boston 


Fridays, 8:30 & 
, 


8, 108 
11:45PM 
Boston's Bad Boy 


LENNY 
PCLARKE 


Sundays, 9PM 
Boston's Hottest 
Comic 


ANTHONY | 
CLARK 
Weds..9PM 

A-Rated Hypnotist 

FRANK 

SANTOS 
Winner ’87 Comedy 
Quest 
DENIS 
LEARY 


Info: (617) STANL 


SALEM RAQUETBALL 
CLUB 
Fri., 9PM » (603) 893-8612 * Salem, NH 


SPUCHY’S 
Sat., 9PM + (401) 596-8570 Westerly, Ri 
STEIL’S 
Sat., 9PM + (413) 323-6459 Belchertown, MA 
STRIKE ZONE 
Wed., 9:30PM + (401) 847-2820 » Newport, RI 
T.R.’S 
Sat., 9PM * (603) 434-0209 » Londerry, NH 


TIPPERARY PUB 
Sat., 10PM * 752-3604 » Worcester, MA 


WAYSIDE INN 
Tues., 9PM * 945-1800 * Chatham, MA 


THE BIG HAZARD INSTITUTE SHOW! 
Play it Again Gam's 
Sat., 10/10 T'S A LONG WAY TO HAZARD 
Worcester 
Sheker's, Saiem, NH 
The Great Escape, Weymouth 

George's, Ri 
A REALLY BIG HAZARD! 
Sullie’s, Gardner 


rear’ 
Blood donations are needed every day to save lives. wk ers 
Contact your local hospital or community biood bank today to ensure 

that blood will be there tomorrow for those who need it. 

A message of the American Association of Blood Banks, 1117 North 

19th Street, Suite 600, Artngion, VA 22209. 

(703) 528-8200 


Celel 
76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 
391-0022 OR CHARG-TIX: 542-8511 


THE WORKS 
Fri., 9PM + (603) 742-2163 Somersworth, NH 


Barry Katz’ 


BOSTON COMEDY 
COMPANY 


FRI., OCTOBER 9 SAT., OCTOBER 10 
TWO SHOWS THREE SHOWS 
9&11PM 7:30, 9:15, 11:30 
WED., OCTOBER 15 
SINGLES SUNDAY NEW TALENT NIGHT 
8 & 10:30 PM with JIMMY SMITH 
THURS.. OCTOBER 16 
KI S 108- FM COMEDY NIGHT with J.J. WRIGHT 


TUES. OCTOBER 14 


FOR SHOWTIME ‘FRANK SANTORELLI! “TONY V 


Admission 46, $4 beforé 9 p.m. Call 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY ‘runs every Tues. from 
Route 1A, 
i Monomet (Plymouth). Free admission; call w 
961-5565. 
SOCIAL NETWORKING AND SOCIALIZING li Cambridge \ | 
Tickets $6 491-891 
PRESENTS 
; band. Sponsored by Singles Lifeline. Admission 
$3; call 961-5565. 
(near Lechmere) 
¥ _ | Tickets $8, $6 students and.seniors 497-4279 
| | | 
| | CLUBHOUSE | 
“CENTRAL SQUARE’'S | 
BEST COMEDY CLUB” 
EVERY THURSDAY IS COMEDY 2 
|| SHOWCASE with host RON LYNCH 
808 LAZARUS, JiM CAREY AND FRED ||| | Oct 
Sat., Oct. 10 “Street Report” 
THE BOB & RON REUNION TOUR | With host . 
Get in FREE with this ad Gust to see if 
ALL AGES 4, 
All shows at 8:30 p.m. Thurs. $4, Fri.-Sat. $6” | ‘ 
at Latino’s 19 Brookline St., Cam. 492-5544. 
‘ 
Ves ina? 
3 
z 
foal 
Comic NS 
|| 
HAZARD 
Feel GooD ABouT YouRSelF 
| Bloop 
HA! | 
| hat 
M ck featuring 8 of Boston's JIMMY SMITH 
Cove Rd., Billerica. Sponsored by Saturday Night wBCL : 
Singles. Admission $5; call 454-9805 


Continued from page 27 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
@p_|| SANKAI JUKU, presented by Dance Umbrella, 
ED BURKE'S || Kinvara Pubv¥e | 
p.m. at t ion remont 
4 CO nMiIN G Pp | Boston. Tickets $16.50, $19.50, and $22.50: 
2 ea 34 Harvard Ave. call 492-7578. 
5 Alligator and Rooster Records Aliston. MA* 783-9400 NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET COMPANY pres- 
re! A.C. REED Free Parking in Rear ents its fall repertory concert at 8 p.m. at 
; Cambridge Rindge and Latin High School, 
ui and his SPARK PLUGS Theater Arts Building, 1600 Cambridge St. 
x a Y CELTIC CLAN BOSTON BALLET performs Giselle tonight 
=: CCO ST. BOSTC THE SCREAMING trough Sun. at the Wang Center forthe 
2 ' COYOTES FOX HUNT Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
tomorrow, and at 2 p.m. on Sun. Tickets $18.50 
a FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9 $4.50 BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
f R GREAT || BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
IVING SIDEWAYS SANKAI JUKU. See listing for Fri. 
THE NAKEDS comm. BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 
urs... Oct. ith D.J.. 
FAT CITY STEVE LEBEL TUESDAY 
i en > 4 g om Fri., Oct. 16 Every Wednesday CHINA FOLK SONG AND DANCE ENSEMBLE 
THE WRECKING CREW Party with D.J., performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Massachusetts 
_SATURDAY, OCT. 10 $1.01 ‘TIL 11:00 P.M./$3.50 Sat. Oct. 17 STEVE LEBEL College of Art Auditorium, 621 Huntington Ave., 
WAK 'PRESENTS THE URGE Boston. Tickets $15; call 332-8340. 
HE BEST OF “BOSTON ROCKS" FEATURING 808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 Fri & Sat, Oct 17 


THE NEATS 
TRIBE » THE MATWEEDS 


RUNAWAY DAN « BIG HUGE - THE LUDDITES 
LOOK FOR ALL, ura 


METAL MAYHEM! 


CROVERS 


Fri., Oct. 9 
GUESTS SWINGING ERUDITES - 
SHOUT : Sat., Oct. 10 
KID CRASH « THE PHASE BALL & PIVOT 
SWEET CHEATER KRA 


Sun., Oct. 11 


| 10/16 & 17 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
47 

Fri.. 10/9 FIREFIGHTERS 
Sat.. 10/10 TUMBLIN’ DICE 
Sun.. 10/11 DANCING 
WITH HENRY 

Mon. & Tues., 
10/12 & 13 DAVID GREENFIELD 
Weds., 10/14 WHITEWALLS 
Thurs. 10/15 DANCING 
HENRY 

Fri. & Sat. 

THE SHOES 


ONGSHOT « ONE FLIGHT DOWN Oc 1 
“LOST WAGES BLUE MOVIE J BELSON PERSONS 


DJ MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE 


SHAKE THE FAITH 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13 - $3.50 . 


18+ METAL 
FEATURING 
‘ TRICKS « 2 MILLION B.C. 


HARLEQUIN « DANGER: 
DAVID MARS’ 

BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION #30 


WITH SPECIAL! GUESTS 
DIGNEY FIGNUS « PARIS 


MOVIE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 


CAVE DOGS « SHADE - AMMO 
D.J. MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15+ $10.00/$11.50 


BAND NIGHT! CALL CLUB FOR 
DET AILS 


IRELAND'S 


MINIMALIST COMPOSER 


DANIEL LENTZ | 


AND GROUP 


= GRIFFIN MUSIC ENSEMBL 
PERFORMING 
‘IN THE BELL” & OTHER NEW WOR 


free parking 


Fri., Oct. 9 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 - $6.50/87.50 
NONA HENDRYX 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


BALL & PIVOT 
CERTAIN CIRCLE 
__ SPECIAL GUEST M.C. KISS'S DALE DORMAN 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 + $8.50 
NORTH AMERICA’S TRIBUTE TO THE ROLLING STONES 


BLUSHING BRIDES 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


STORM SON 
MANIACAL REA 

D.J. JIM MITCHELL ae 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18 | NU MUSIK NITE 


Thurs., Oct. 15 


ONIC YOUT Hy Sy FUTURE STAR NIGHT 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS - 
| |_-BYDESIGN 


COMING UP AFTER THE IN 
ALEXANDER O'NEAL/FORCE M.D.’S +» Oct. 17 
OCTOBER ANNUAL PUMPRIN LADY'S BALL THE TAINT 
FEATURING BONNIE RAITT iE BR 
OCTOBER WEL MONSTER MASH BASH WITH BADFINGER 


“Watch for Club Rock and Battie, 
« Starting in October! Call Club for details. 


OCTOBER PARTY WITH THE FOOLS 
NO VEMBER JIMMY CLIFF, 


IRED FREE PARK 
S RECORDS & 
RGE 497-1118 
L BOX OFFICE 


booking intocall 
ronside Management 391-1417 


‘ 


8 p.m. ¢ $13.50 


vara Pub (Allston) 


262-4998. 


DE DANANN 


AT THE BERKLEE 
PERFORMANCE CENTER 


SUN., OCT, 25 


Tix: Ticketron, Out of Town Tix A 
cy (Harvard Sq.), Strawberries, Ki 


certCharge 497-1118, Teletron, 
720-3434 & Berklee. Box Office, 


IN CONCERT 


& $15.00 


738-9400, Con- 


GLOUCESTER 


Starts 
9 p.m. 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 9 & 10 
THE WHITEWALLS 


% 


Sun., Oct. 11 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


6 LOOK ONE LOOK 


10/16 
10/17 SALLY & THE SOPHISTICATZ 
9 p.m.-12:45 p.m. 


No cover rs. pri 
; 10 p.m. on Fri. && Sat. 


283-9 


( BLACKBURN'’S ) 


108 


BETH SOLL AND COMPANY performs “A 
Concert of New Dance and Music” tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Kresge Auditorium, 
opposite 77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10, $5 for students and senior citizens; 
call 253-0862. 

THE CHILEAN FOLKLORIC BALLET performs at 
7:30 p.m. in Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts 
College of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $16-$18: call 277-9439. 


FRIDAY 


“OCTOBER SKIES” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Blue Hills Reservation. Join a MetroParks ranger 
for an evening of sky gazing. Meet at Ponkapoag 
Golf Course. Free; call 725-5215. 

“SHADES OF AUTUMN HIKE” begins at 1.p.m. 
at the Blue Hills Reservation. Hike up Great Blue 
Hill. Meet in the north parking lot of the Trailside 
Museum. Call 727-5215. 

ANNUAL BAZAAR FOR ST. CECILIA'S 
CHURCH runs today and tomorrow from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. in St. Cecilia's Guild Hall, (next to the 
church at 30 St. Cecilia St.) Belvidere St., Back 
Bay, Boston. Free; call 536-4548. 

FRIDAY NIGHT VOLLEYBALL runs from 7 to 10 
p.m. at the West Newton Armory, 1137 Washing- 
ton St.,W. Newton. Sponsored by the Boston Ski 
and Sport Club. Admission $8; call 789-4070. 
BOSTON ELECTION COMMISSION VOTER 
REGISTRATION DRIVE runs today through Oct. 
14 at your local fire department station from 6 to 
9 p.m. (tomorrow from noon to 8 p.m.). No regis- 
tration on Sundays. Call your local fire depart- 
ment for more information. 

WOMEN’S COFFEEHOUSE runs from 8 p.m. to 
midnight at the Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


SATURDAY 


BOUNDRY WALK begins at 1 p.m. and meanders 
” through the Belle isle Marsh with a MetroParks 
interpreter. Free; call 727-5215. 

“PRIDE OF PLACE,” the second annual Porter- 
Phelps-Huntington Tour of Homes, begins today 
at the Porter-Pheips-Huntington Foundation, 
130 River Dr., Hadley. Tour includes the Wright 
saltbox of 1700, contemporary Clausing apart- 
ment renovation, and the Eastman-Harris farm- 
house. Admission $12.50; call 584-4699 or 
586-7870. 

CELEBRATION WITH THE DUTCH AT PLIMOTH 
PLANTATION begins at 11 a.m. at the “living 
museum" of the 17th-century settlement located 
on Warren Ave., (Rt. 3A), three miles south of 
downtown Plymouth. A re-creation of a visit by 
Dutch settlers with the Pilgrim Village. Admission 
$7.50, $4.75 for children five to 13. 

INDOOR TENNIS PARTIES run from 7 to 11 
p.m. at the Charles River Tennis Club, 135 Wells 
Ave., Newton. Co-ed play: bring your own ‘e- 
freshments. Reservations suggested. Cost $14; 
call 789-4070. 

WALKING TOUR OF THE BACK BAY begins at 
1 p.m. Meet at the. Leif Erickson Statue, Com- 
monweaith Ave. and Chariesgate East, Boston. 
Sponsored by the Frederick Law Olmsted Na- 
tional Historic Site. Free; call 566-1689. 
HARVEST DAYS FAIR runs from 10 am. to 4 
p.m. today through Mon. at the Drumiin Farm, 
South Great Ad., At.117, Linclon. Hayrides. 
farmer's market, beekeeping, 
and more. Admission $5, $4 for children; call 
259-9807. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE runs 
today from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. and tommorrow and 
Mon. from. noon to 6 p.m. at the Bayside 
Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St, Boston. 
Over 300 properties representing over 80 Florida 


J 


A 
. 
a 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
: - 
} = =, 
THIRD ESTATE 
RE PASSED 
Sat., Oct. 10 
Two THE RAIN 
snows hy ‘GY 
| 
74 
real estate developers. Admission $5; cail 
| 1-800-262-3147. 
P Somerville Ave. THE NINTH ANNUAL APPLE COUNTRY FAIR 
ORS O -M. ir Porter runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Brookefield Com- 
: TICKETRON STRA non. Sponsored by the Brookefield Community 
RON 120-3434 THE | 2 CELEBRATION OF -BLACK COLLEGES) 


between Brookline Ave. and Beacon St. Free; call 

1-800-338-HCHP. 

FRIENDS OF THE BLUE HILLS HIKE runs from 1 

to 4 edt og Quincy hike for novices and inter- 


SUNDAY 


HARVARD SQUARE OKTOBERFEST runs from 
noon to 7 p.m. at JFK and Brattle Sts., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Music by the Hofbrau Boys. 
Free; call 491-3434. 
OKTOBERFEST ROAD RACE 10K run starts at 
10 a.m. at Buckingham Browne and Nichols 
School,“ Greenough Boulevard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Mount Auburn Hospital in 
Cambridge. Entry fee $7, $6 in advance; call 
499-5017 or 492-3500 x5017. 
WALK THE EMERALD NECKLACE TOUR 
begins at 10 a.m. Boston Park Rangers lead a 
seven-mile, nine-hour walking tour beginning at 
the Boston Common, through the Com- 
monwealth Ave. Mali, Back Bay Fens, Muddy 
River, Olmsted Park, Jamaica Pond, Arnold 
Arboretum and ending at Franklin Park. Meet at 
the Boston Common Park Ranger Station. Free; 
- Call 522-2639. 
13TH ANNUAL FALL HARVEST FESTIVAL runs 
today and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
Market Sq., Merrimac Landing, and at the Inn St. 
Mall in downtown Newburyport. Sponsored by 
the Essex North Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. Free; call 462-6680. 
FALL COLORS WALK runs from 1 to 4 p.m. in 
Boston’s Franklin Park. Sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. Cost $3; call 
367-1026. 
CELEBRATION OF SUCCOTH begins around 10 
a.m. at the Harvard Hillel and Family House 
Project, 83 Dakota St., Dorchester. Construction 
of a Sukkah followed by a brief worship at 5 p.m. 
and a ritual meal. Call 436-6726. 
“NATIVE AMERICANS” MetroParks program at 
Breakheart Reservation in Saugus begins at 2 
p.m. Walk and talk by Rangers on the Reser- 
vation's Native American life. Meet at First Aid 
Station. Free; call 727-5215. ~ 
FRIENDS OF THE BLUE HILLS HIKE featuring a 
tugged 15-mile endeavor from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. for intermediates and advanced hikers. Cail 
238-3434. 
BEACHCOMBERS STROLL. See listing for Sat. 
“TUNES AND TALES.” See listing for Sat. 
“SHADES OF AUTUMN HIKE.” See listing for 
Fri. 
OCTOBER HAYRIDES. See listing for Sat. 
HARVEST DAYS FAIR. See listing for Sat. 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE. See 


listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


SUKKAH PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at Boston's 
Jewish Young Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St., 
suite G-1, Brookline. Cost $7; call 566-5946. 
TUFTS HEALTH PLAN 10K FOR WOMEN ROAD 
RACE begins at noon at the Boston Common. 
Sponsored by the Tufts Associated Health Pian. 
call 439-7700. 
NEW ENGLAND BACKGAMMNON CLUB meets 
at 7:30 p.m. every Mon. at the Sheraton 
Commander Hotel, 16 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Beginners welcome. Free; call 861-7340 
OCTOBER HAYRIDES. See listing for Sat. 
BEACHCOMBERS STROLL. See listing for Sat. 
“TUNES AND TALES.” See listing for Sat. 
See listing for 


DAVE FAIL Seo tor Set 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE. See 


listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


DAY TRIP TO ARNOLD ARBORETUM leaves at 
8:30 a.m. from the Peabody Museum of Salem, 
East India Square, Salem. re- 
quired. Tickets $25; call 745-1876 


WEDNESDAY 


NATIONAL STUTTERING PROJECT MEETING 
runs from 7 to 9 p.m. at the Center For Better 
Living, 31 Springhill Ave., Marlboro; call 
366-7801. 

INFO FEST of the University of Massachusetts in 
Boston runs from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. today 
through fri. Public: invited to browse exhibits, 
sample food, and participate in recreational 


activities. Free; call 929-7708. 


MECHANICS FAIR runs today and tomorrow 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 
Main St., Worcester. Re-creation of a 19th- 
century mechanics fair celebrating the roots of 
business. Tickets $4; call 752-5608 
AFROFEST, part of the city-wide celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of Black presence in 
Boston, at UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus, 
features a special program from noon to 6:30 
p.m. in McCormack Gym. An African Art 
exhibition takes place in the Harbor Art Gallery of. 
McCormack Hall. Free; call 929-8277. 
ILLUSIONIST DAVID COPPERFIELD performs 
at 8 p.m. tonight at the Worcester Memorial 
Auditorium (Tickets $16.50 and $18.50; call 
799-1250) and at at 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. on Fri. at 
the Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 E. Mer- 
rimack St., Lowell. Tickets $16.50, $18.50, 
discounts for children; call 454-2854. 
THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered 
women’s support group from noon to 1:30 p.m. 
lesbian Al-Anon (with childcare) from 6:30 to 8 
p.m., a writer's support group from 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m., a feminist discussion group on “Surrogacy 
- Alternative Birthing” from 8 to 10 p.m., and a 
“Politics of Fat” support group from 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 
FREE FLU SHOTS are available from 1 to 3 p.m. 
at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Mother Mary Rose 
Clinic, Second Floor, Washington St., Brighton. 
Call 789-2436. 


THURSDAY 


ANNUAL SHRINERS CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO 
runs tonight through Sunday at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Shriners Auditorium, 99 Fordham Ad., 
Wilmigton. Matinees Sat., Sun., at 1:30 p.m. 
Tickets $7, $3.50 for children; call 657-4203. 

CLUB MED OPEN HOUSE at 7 p.m. at the offices 


SUNSET STROLL OF BEACON HILL begins 
every Thurs. at 5:30 p.m. in front of the 
Hampshire House, 84 Beacon St., Boston. 
Reservations required. $4 per person. Call the 
Historic Neighborhoods Foundation, 426-1885. 
THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers an incest 
survivor's discussion group from 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m. at 46 Pleasant St, Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

VOLLEYBALL is played every Thurs. from 6 p.m. 
to sundown at the JCC at 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Admission $3; call 566-5935. 
ADULT JUDO WORKOUT begins at 6 p.m. every 
Thurs. at the Martial Arts Fellowship, 48 Boyiston 
St., Boston. Free; call 628-0216. 

FREE FLU SHOTS are available from noon to 1 
p.m. at the Jackson-Mann School, 500 Cam- 
bridge St., Allston. Call 789-2436. 

RINGLING BROTHERS AND BARNUM & BAI- 
LEY CIRCUS runs today through Oct. 25 at the 
Boston Garden featuring the Shanghai Acrobatic 
Troupe, the Hassani Acrobatic Troup, the Polo 
Aerial Quartet and the Quiros Highwire Act. Call 
277-3200 or 720-3400 for ticket information and 
times. 

INFO FEST. See listing for Wed. 

MECHANICS FAIR. See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY ‘ 


FALL BAZAAR runs today and Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. and Sun.from 1 to 6 p.m at St. George 
Orthodox Church of Boston, 55 Emmonsdale 
Rd., West Roxbury. Free; call 323-0323. 
FRIDAY NIGHT VOLLEYBALL runs from 7 to 10 
p.m. at the West Newton Armory, 1137 Washing- 
ton St., W. Newton. Sponsored by the Boston Ski 
and Sport Club. Admission $8; call 789-4070. 
PRE-HEAD OF THE CHARLES PARTY runs from 


8 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Boston Athletic Club, 653 _ 


Summer St., Boston. Sponsored by the Young 
Alumni Committee of the Boston Brown Club. 
Tickets $7, $5 in advance; call 461-1327 or 
742-6200. 
NIGHT WOODLAND WALK begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the MDC Blue Hilis Reservation, Milton. 
MetroParks Guide leads a tour of nocturnal 
828-9146, 698-1802. 

“THOREAU RAMBLES” daily at 5 p.m., today 
through Mon., Waiden Pond State Reservation, 
Concord. Meet guide at Thoreau’s cabin replica. 
Free; call 369-3254. 

“A SPOTLIGHT ON YOU” talent show open to 
the public for participation begins at 8 p.m. at 
Revere High School. Sponsored by the Next 
Door Theatre. Tickets $3; for age catagories and 
entry info, call 289-2313. 

THE WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women's 
coffee house slide show on “Women of Strength 
{in Nicaragua and Honduras)” from 8 p.m. to 


-midnight at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 


call 354-8807, 
“SCIENCE PROJECTS” see listings for Thurs. 
INFO FEST. See listing for Wed. 

ANNUAL SHRINERS CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO 
see listing for Thurs. 
ILLUSIONIST DAVID COPPERFIELD. See listing 
for Wed. 

CIRCUS. See listing for Thurs. 


IDS 


FRIDAY 


FOOD, MOOD AND MAGICAL MOVES, a mime 
performance by Dollie and Debbie, begins at 7 
and 8 p.m. at the Children's Museum, 300 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $1 (museum 
admission free); call 426-8855. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS “The Bird, the Fox, 
and the Full Moon” and “Hansel and Gretel” 
begin at 10:30 a.m. at the Junior Library, 126 
Vernon St., Newton Corner. Free; call 552-7157. 
“BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S: THE SILVER OF 
THRFANY & CO..” a workshop and gallery 
program for children ages six-12, runs from 3:30 
Continued on page 30 


“| 
DJ and Danci 
Friday & Saturday Nights 
Prudential i 
Center 
247-0500 


rwe Sat., 10/10 
really big acts to send us all 
STUART FACTORY 
THE REAL 
MIND OVER MATTER 
WORLD OF DISTORTION 
SETH’S FAMILY 


Doors open at 8 p.m., 
show starts at £30" 
Sun., 10/11 
Homestead Records presents 
the release of the first LP 
eps the national tour of 


and the famous return of 
KENDALL BROS. 
Doors open at 5 p.m., 
show starts at 6 p.m. 
Call Rat Phone for 
Thurs., 10/15 
Triple X Fanzine takes off 
to present the return of 
Enigma Recording Artists 
STRAW D 
plus those Silent Expiosion cats 


from NY' 
WHITE ZOMBIE 
and now for something 
completely different 


SOMETHING STRANGE 


Fri.. 10/16 
RAIN 


TRIBE 
PUSH PUSH 
STEVE WEINSTEIN 


Sat., 10/10 
JOE HARVARD 
& FRIENDS 


Coming to with: 
SILOS 10/23; 
.GOREHOUNDS Record Release Party, 


5 


Friday, Oct. 9 
FLESHTONES 


THE HIGHWAYMEN 
ANT FARM 


Saturday, Oct. 10 

WINTER HOURS 

CLASS ACTION 

GOOD QUESTION 

3 4 All Ages SLAPSHOT 


Tuesday, Oct. 13 

ANOTHER DAY 

SLIM CHANCE 

THE NATIVES 

Wednesday, Oct. 14 

THE STOPS 

DHARMA BUMS 

Thursday, Oct. | 

THE INCREDIBLE CASUALS 


CLAYFACE 
HiP TO TWIST 


Friday, Oct. 16 
THE SONS (last 


Saturday, Oct. 17 

Gordon Gano’s 

SEAT 
verybody's clapping for . . . 
JAPANESE 


Coming 
10/23 LET’S ACTIVE 
10/24... WASHINGTON SQUARES 


Tues. & Weds., Oct. 20 & 21 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 9 & 10 


JONATHAN 
TANIA MARIA RICHMAN 
AND THE MODERN LOVERS 
Thurs. & Fri., Oct. 22 & 23 
8:00 & 10:30 
70th birthday celebration 
DIZZY 
Roy Louis GILLESPIE 
QUINTET 
ROCKSUNDAY, Oct. 11 
9:30 p.m. 
THE ZULUS 
THE CONDO PYGMIES 
Mon., Oct. 12° 8:00 & 10:30 
ECM recording artists 
DAVID TORN’S 
CLOUD ABOUT MERCURY 7 Sat. Oct. 24 © 8:30 & 11:00 
featuring Zydeco dance party 
BILL BRUFORD, from Lafayette, LA 
MICK KARN, Island recording artists 
MICHAEL WHITE, BUCKWHEAT 
Wed. & Thurs., Oct. 14 & 15 ZYDECO 
8:00 & 10:00 from New York City, 
Grammy award winner LUCKY SEVEN 
WYNTON MARSALIS Oct. 25 
9:00 p.m. 
FRED FRITH anp 
HANS REICHEL 
Danny Mydlack 


Tues., Oct. 27 ¢ 7:00 & 10:00 


Fri., Oct. 16 © 8:30 & 11:00 
blues festival from Chicago, | _C8S/Epic recording artists 
LONNIE BROOKS | THE GADD GANG 

from the Mississippi Delta, featuring STEVE GADD, 

JELLY ROLL KINGS CORNELL DUPREE, 

featuring Jack Johnson, RICHARD TEE, 
Frank Frost EDDIE GOMEZ 
(from the movie ‘‘Crossroads”’) and RONNIE CUBER 
and Sam Carr with special guests 
TOM GRANT 

Sat., Oct. 17 ¢ 7:30 & 10:00 
first area appearance in 5 years Wed., Oct. 28 «9:00 p.m. 

progressive bluegrass with from Nigeria 
THE SELDOM SCENE | O.J. EKEMODE 

F AND HIS NIGERIAN 
ALL-STARS 
Thurs., Oct. 29 © 7:30 & 10:00 
ALAN STIVELL 
GROUP 


Northern Lights 


ROCKSUNDAY, Oct. 18 
9:00 p.m. 


DOWN AVENUE 


Mon., Oct. 19 
one show only « 10:00 p.m. 
Nightstage's 2nd anniversary 
celebration featuring 


JOHN MAYALL’S “Gatemouth” Brown Neleort 
Nov. the or ere Ubi 

BLUESBREAKERS | Taj Mahal 


MOSES RASCOE 


— BOSTON’S BEST ENTERTAINMENT VALUE 
— GREAT FOOD AND GREAT MUSIC ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Join us for our enormously popular dinner-show package al our restaurant, ROSEMARY. 
Enjoy any entree from our tantalizing menu and after dinner you will be 

escorted to your reserved seat upstairs at NIGHTSTAGE, with admission at half price. 
Valet Partung Available Reservation Required Call 497.7200 


823 Main St. Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
For ticket info 497-1118. Tetetron 720-3434 or ali Ticketron locations 


2861 “6 NOILOSS ‘KINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


- from 1 to 4 p.m. at the Roxbury YMCA, 265 [iy 4 
pa ‘on black colleges with college representatives. 
Sponsored by the Boston. Chapters of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority: Free; call 783-1842. 
a from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Marshfield Fair- : 
grounds, Rt.3A, Marshfield. A celebration of 
Gaelic art and sport, featuring bagpipes, dance, 
7 caber toss, and tug o’ war. Admission $6; call WN 
“WEATHER OR NOT” MetroPark program about a i 
weather begins at 2 p.m. at the Breakheart & 
Reservation in Saugus. Free; call 727-5215. > | 
BEACHCOMBERS STROLL begins at 1 p.m. on 
MetroParks Harbor Island Reservations of Best Nightclub — Boston Magazine 
Georges, Paddocks, and Lovells islands. Guided 
tour with an island naturalist. Free; call 727-5215. 
“TUNES AND TALES” MetroParks program on 
Georges Island begins at 1 p.m. tours Ft. Warren. ; 
; Free; call 727-5215. 
e OCTOBER HAYRIDES are yours from 11 a.m. to . 
- 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at Maudslay State 
te Park, Newburyport. Hayrides to Arrowhead farm 
to pick pumpkins and gourds, plus storytelling 
a hayrides, Seats $2; call 465-7223. 
OPEN HOUSE AT HARVARD HEALTH WEST | 
vl ROXBURY begins with a one-hour presentation 5 
% at 6 p.m. at the Harvard Community Health _ 
ig Plan's West Roxbury Center, at the corner of 
‘ VFW Parkway and Independence Dr. Free; call — — — 3 
1-800-338-HCHP. 
* OPEN HOUSE AT HARVARD HEALTH KEN- ’ 
MORE CENTER begins with a one-hour presen- 
tation at 6 p.m. at the Harvard Community Health it 
pe 
on 
“SHADES OF AUTUMN HIKE.” See listing for TREAT tan RIGHT ‘ 
Fri. BLOOD ORANGES 
ANNUAL BAZAAR FOR ST. CECILIA’S ~~ 
: CHURCH. See listing for Fri. call 789-4070 a i 
with very special episode peopie 5 
CAVE DOGS 
; 
CURTIS T. 
i 
uly 
10 
| Tickets available for 
— 
SST Recording Artists 
THE LEAVING TRAIN 
ONE LIFE 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


ROCKEFELLERS 


224 Harbor Mall + L 


Lynn, MA 01905 592-1836 


THIS, OCTOBER 11 


NEW MAN 
with 


592-1836 


Wednesday. 
October 14 10 p.m. 


392 Cabot Street 
Beverly 


FREE ADMISSION 
WITH THIS AD. 


WE HAVE A NEW SOUND § 


10/9 CONDO 


MYD 
BROTHERS KENDALL 


THE WILLIE LOCO . 
SHOW 


COOL McCOOL 


JAM 
ON THE ORANGE LINE 


31 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 


Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 

Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 
Fri... Oct. 9 


Sun, 
& THE 
WRECKAGE 


Mon... Oct. 12 


Thurs.. Oct. 15 


AMYL & THE| 


MOTOR CITY 


Portrait of 
the Great 

American 
Investor 


He invests his time in music 
and his money in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 


Bonds now pay competitive 


rates, like money market 
accounts. 

Find out more, call 
1-800-US-BONDS. 
Bonds held less than five years earn a 


lower rate. 
A public service of this publication. 


CLUB 125 


Only $5.00. Call 


- 374-9529. 


FRANKIE'S PLACE 


12 School Street ¢ Marblehead 


Guess Who's Back?! 


THE GUESS WHO 


with special guests 
ARSEL 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


_ THE GREAT AMERICAN INVESTMENT | 


TIGHT....MOVING....PROVOCATIVE.... 
STRAIGHT-AHEAD ROCK & ROLL 
AT ITS BEST! 
Don't miss the tasty tunes on their E.P. release 
on Wheel & Dheel Records" 
Available at: 
THE HARVARD COOP 
GOOD VIBRATIONS 


edible 


IN THE "BURBS 
Fri., Oct. 9 


Fri., Oct. 9 


BOBBY: 
WATSON 
BAND 


Sati, Oct. 10 


PRIME RIB 
BAND 


Sun., Oct. 11 


CHRIS WALES 


Continued from page 29 

to 4:45 p.m. in the Children’s Room of the 


SATURDAY 


“THINGS IN THE SKY” a film and art workshop 
for children, ages three to nine and parents, runs 
from 10 a.m. to noon at the - institute of 
Contemporary Art Theater and galleries, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. Admission $3.50; call 
266-5152. 

“MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS: FILMS BY AND 
ABOUT ROBERT McCLOSKEY” begins at 2:30 
p.m. in the Children’s Room, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
“GOING, GOING, GONE WHALING” puppet 
show for ages five and up begins at 1 and 3 p.m. 
at the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admisssion $4; call 731-6400. 

THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, a theatrical 
adaptation of the story by the Top’s Children’s 
Theatre, begins tonight and tomorrow at 1:30 
p.m. at the Grange Hall, Rt. 105, N. Main St., 
Middleboro. Tickets $3 for children, $4 for adults; 
call 947-1880. 
MAUDSLAY IS HAUNTED runs every Sat. and 
Sun. at 4 p.m. in the vegetable garden at 
Maudsiay State Park, Newburyport. Tickets $8 
for adults, $4 for children; call 465-2572. 

“THE CALVIN THE CLOWN SHOW” runs every 
Sat. and Sun. at noon and 3 p.m. at Prince 
Restaurant, Rte. 1 South, Saugus. Reservations 
required. Free; call 233-9950. 


’ STORYTELLING begins every Sat. at 1:30 p.m. 


on the second floor of the Boston University 
Bookstore, 660 Beacon St., Boston. This week 
Sharon Kennedy tells folk tales from Ireland. 
Free; call 267-8484. 

“HARVEST DAYS,” farmer's market and 
agricultural, blacksmith, and musical demonstra- 
tions, runs today through Mon. at the Drumlin 
Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoln. Sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Audobon Society Admission 
$5, $3 for children; call 259-9807. 


SUNDAY 


LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN SPECTACU- 
LAR MAGIC SHOW begins at 3 p.m. at the Cabot 
Street Theater, Beverly. Tickets $7 for adults, $5 
for children; call 927-3677. 

‘LITTLE THIEF OF BAGHDAD, presented by the 
Bennington Puppets, begins at 2 p.m. at the 
North Shore Jewish Community Center, 4 
Community Center Rd., Marblehead. Admission 
$2.50 for children, $3.50 for adults, $7 for 
families; call 631-8330. 

SOONG, See listing 
for Sat. 

THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. See listing 
for Sat. 

MAUDSLAY IS HAUNTED. See listing for Sat. 
“THE CALVIN THE CLOWN SHOW.” See listing 
for Sat. 

“HARVEST DAYS.” See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


“HONEY HARVEST” program runs from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. so that you can learn about bees and 
beekeepers with crafts, films and special displays 
at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1905 Canton 
Ave., Mitton. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children, 
visitors in bee costume admitted for half-price; 
call 333-0690. 

TODDLER STORYTIME begins at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 Wainut St., 
552-7 162. 

FAMILY DAY AT THE AFRICAN MEETING 
HOUSE runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 46 Joy St., 
Boston. This is the oldest black church building 
still standing in the US. Free; call 426-6500 
FALL BIRD WALK runs from 7 to 11 am., 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, at the Blue Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 
Canton Ave., Milton. Preregistration required. 
Fee $5; call 333-0690. 
“HARVEST DAYS.” See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


LIBRARY TIME FOR UNDER FIVES features a 
storyhour at 3 p.m. in the Children’s Room at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. This 
week's theme is pandas. Free; call 536-5400. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 1:30 
p.m. at the Newton Highlands Branch Library, 20 
Hartford St., Newton Highlands. Free; call 
552-7160. 

STORYTIME begins at 2:30 p.m. at the Newton 
Centre Library, 1294 Centre St., Newton Centre. 
Regristration required. Free; call 552-7159. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS featuring “Panama” (a tale 
of a tiger and a bear) begins at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton Corner. 
Free; call 552-7157. 


Mon., Oct. 12 


ONE WORLD 


(Raggae Night) 


WEDNESDAY 


Tues., Oct. 13 


CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 


Wed., Oct. 14 


NORTH SHORE 
ACAPELLA 


Thurs., Oct. 15 


THE SECRETS 


Fri., Oct. 16 


CHRIS BROWN 


262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston 742-7390 
No Cover 


Bands Mon.-Sat. 9 ~ 12:30 a.m. 
Sunday 8-1 230 p.m. 


TODDLER STORYTIME begins at the Newton 
Centre Library, 1294 Centre St, Newton Centre. 
Registration required. Free; call 552-7 159. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 2:30 
p.m. at the Newton Centre Library, 1294 Centre 
St., Newton Centre. Registration required. Call 
552-7159. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 2:30 
p.m at the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 
Wainut St, Newtonville. Registration required. 
Free; call 552-7 162. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 3:30 
p.m. at the Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., 


runs from 2 to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at the 
oldest black church building still standing in the 
U.S., located at 46 Joy St., Boston. Storytelling 
and music. Cail the Children's Museum 426-6500 


‘ for more information. 


THURSDAY 


AUTUMN CELEBRATION runs from 7:30 to 9 
p.m. at the Blue Hills Trailsitiat 1905 


Canton Ave., Milton. Slide show for ages 10 and 
up. Pre-registration required. Fee $5; > call 
333-0690. 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 16:30 a.m. at 
the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 Walnut St., 
Newtonville. Free; call 552-7162. 

TODDLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton 
Corner. Preregistration required. Free; call 
552-7157. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYTIME begins at 2:30 
p.m. at the Newton Centre Library, 1294 Centre 
St., Newton Centre. Registration required. Call 
552-7159. 
STORYTIME begins at 2:30 p.m. at the New- 
tonville Branch Library, 345 Wainut St., New- 
tonville. Free; call 552-7 162. 

AFRICAN MEETING HOUSE CELEBRATION. 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton 
Corner. Free; call 552-7157. 

AFRICAN MEETING HOUSE NIGHT runs from 5 
to 9 p.m. at 46 Joy St., Boston. Free; call the 
Children’s Museum at 426-6500 for more infor- 
mation. 

“DISCOVERING THE SOUTH THROUGH FOLK- 
LORE,” featuring stories by Steven Rose, runs 
from 7 to 8 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Admission $1; call 426-6500. 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 
at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Music 
by Schumann, Martinu, and Dvo?4k. Tickets $7 
to $15; call 536-6868. ; 
ARGENTINE GUITARIST EDUARDO FALU and 
his son Juan José Fald perform at 8 p.m. in the 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12, $6 students and senior 
citizens; call 437-0231. 

NEW WORLD STRING QUARTET performs at 8 
p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 495-2791. 

ORGANIST MONTSERRAT TORRENT performs 
at 8p.m. in Memorial Church, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-5508. 

COMPOSER AND ORGANIST WAYNE 
MARSHALL performs from 12:15 to 12:45 p.m. 
at Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA performs 
Haydn's Sympohony No. 2 (Surprise), Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto No. 1, and Schumann's Sym- 


* phony No. 2 at 2 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 


Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Tickets $15.50- 
$41; call 266-1492. 

BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA performs 
at 8 p.m. in Faneuil Hall (at Quincy Market), 
Boston. Music by Bach and Mozart. Tickets $12 
and $18; call 426-2387. 


SATURDAY 


PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF BOS- 
TON performs works by Mozart in celebration of 
its 10th anniversary at 8 p.m. in the Sanders 
Theatre, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Cambridge. 
With guest conductor William Kraft and soloists 
Leslie Amper and Lynn Chang. Concert will be 
preceded by a free lecture by Mr. Kraft at 7 p.m. 
Tickets $6-$15; call 661-7067. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA pres- 
ents the gala opening of the Great Performers 
Series, with mezzo-soprano, Marilyn Horne at 8 
p.m. in Symphony Hall, Court St., Springfield. 
Tickets $8-$25; call (413) 733-2291. 

MOHAWK TRAIL CONCERTS presents cellist 
Harry Clark, pianist Sanda Schuldmann, soprano 
Jane Bryden, and narrator Robert J. Lurtsema 
tonight at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Federal Church, Rte. 2, Charlemont. Tickets 
$3.50-$7; call (413) 774-3690. 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., 
Worcester. Program includes Elger’s Symphony 
No. 1, and Debussy's La Mer. Tickets $23 and 
$25; call 752-0888. 


SUNDAY 


PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF BOS- 
TON performs at 10:30 a.m. at the Neville Manor 
Nursing Home, 650 Concord Ave., Boston, and in 
celebration of its tenth anniversary at 3 p.m. in 
the Sanders Theater, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., 
Cambridge. Guest soloists include Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, Victor Rosenbaum, and Max 
Hobart. Free; call 661-7067. 

MOHAWK TRAIL CONCERTS see listings for 
Sat. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY FACULTY 
RECITAL featuring pianist Ellen Polanski begins 
at 8 p.m. in Brown Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Music 
by Beethoven, Cogan, and Mussorgsky. Free; 
call 262-1120. 

NOONHOUR RECITALS AT KINGS CHAPEL 
presents “Yeshiro: Spirit of Flute.and Drum’ at 
12215 Schoot and Trement 


GREEN CTRFFT STATION 
(| | 
K CHADBOURNE, 
10/10 HUGO LARGO, 
PRO FFITT 
10/14 
| 
Sun., Oct. 11 
xe 8:00 PM 
The | | 
So 
: 
iam: 
| 
Hf 
639-2885 
vv 
FRANKIE 
REMITERS 
~ MYSTERY TRAIN RECORDS WAAF 
ah SECOND COMING RECORDS WERS : 
H AKE NUGGETS WMFQ 
Ties. Oct 13 THE SHY FIVE : 
— 
HAPPY CAMPERS 
| Sat., Oct. 10 ? 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 
“ATHERINE 
with 
“ & THE Thurs., Oct. 15 
TAX COLLECTORS 
GREATS Oct 16 
Oct. | Call club for details - - 
wee Newton Corner. Preregistration required. Free; 
EDDI Sat... Oct. 17 call 552-7157. 
AL HALLIDAY AFRICAN MEETING HOUSE CELEBRATION 
& THE HURRICANES Ps 
4 CROSSTOWN RIVALS A 
Beacon St. JUST OFF RTE.3ATEXIT27 
li | | 
(2770982 


§45-2892. 


Sts., Boston. Free, collection at door; call 
227-2155. 
VOICE RECITAL by Melinda Crane at 8 p.m. in 
Concert Hall, 855. Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Music by Scarlat- 
ti/Shostakovich, G. Binkerd, P. Grainger, Mozart, 
and others. Free; call 262-1120. 

CAPITAL BRASS performs its Boston debut 
recital at 8 p.m. at the First and Second Church, 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $4, free for 
members of the Wheelock College community; 
call 327-5251. 

CHAMBER MUSIC concert begins at 8 p.m. in 
the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Sponsored by the 
Associated Chamber Music Enterprises and the 
Jamaica Plain Arts Council. Tickets $4, $2 for 
senior citizens and children; cali 524-3816. 
WALTHAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at the Waltham High School 
Auditorium, Lexington St., Waltham. Music by 
Mozart, Telemann, and Haydn. Tickets $7, $6 for 
senior citizens; call 891-3740. 

PIANIST ANDRE WATTS performs at 8 p.m. in 
the Massachusetts Fine Arts Center Concert 
Hall, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Lanstaff and David Gay, begins at 8 p.m. at First 
Church , 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $10, $8 for students and senior 
citizens; call 864-9183. 

DO’A WORLD MUSIC ENSEMBLE AND 
IBRAHMIMA’S WORLD BEAT perform a benefit 
concert for Spring Hill of Ashby at 8 p.m. at the 
Somerville Theatre, Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Tickets $12; call 864-9181. 

HOGS ON ICE perform at 8 p.m. in Harvard 
Square (next to Au Bon Pain), Cambridge. Free; 
call 491-6815. 

THE STYLISTICS perform tonight and tomorrow 
at 9 p.m. at the Palace, 1500 Broadway (Rte. 99), 
Saugus. Tickets $12.50; call 321-1660. 

JOHN ZORN performs jazz with Bill Frisell and 
- Robert Quine at 4 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Sponsor- 
ed by the Fromm Music Foundation at Harvard 
University. Free. 


SUNDAY 


CLARK UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CONCERT 
begins at 3 p.m. in the Little Center Theater, 
Clark University, 950 Main St., Worcester. Free; 
call 793-7441. 

PIANIST AND VOCALIST CHERYL HODGE 
performs from 2 to 3:30 p.m. at the Chestnut Hill 
Mall, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
965-3037. 

ANNE MURRAY performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 E. Merrimack 
St., Lowell. Tickets $25 and $27.50; call 
454-2854. 


Music by Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms. THE STYLISTICS see listing for Sat. 
Tickets $18, $20, $22; call 545-2511. 
THURSDAY MONDAY 


ATLANTIC BRASS QUINTET performs at 12:30 
p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Music by 
Handel, Albinoni, Praetorius, and Bach. Free; call 
973-3000. 

MUIR STRING QUARTET performs with violinist 
Peter Zazofsky at 8 p.m. in the Concert Hall, 855 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Music by Haydn, 
Janacek, and Brahms. Free; call 353-3345. 
FRIENDS OF DR. BURNEY perform the 18th- 
century opera La Serva Padrona at 8 p.m. in the 
Lindsay Auditorium, Bentley College, Beaver and 
Forest Sts., Waltham. Tickets $7; call 891-3424. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY WIND 
ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. in the Sanders 
Theatre, Kirkland and Quincy Sts., Cambridge. 
Free; call 262-1120. 

MIT NOON HOUR CHAPEL SERIES presents the 
Muratore/Hughes Duo, guitar and voice, at 12:05 
p.m. in the MIT Chapel, opposite 77 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
FOGG THURSDAY CONCERTS presents pianist 
Mary Elizabeth Keymel at 6 p.m. in the Fogg 
Museum courtyard, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Free with $3 museum admission; call 495-9400. 


FRIDAY 


NORWEGIAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA WITH 
VIOLINIST IONA BROWN perforins at 8 p.m. in 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. Music 
by Mozart, Britten and Vivaldi. Call 752-0888. 
VIOLONCELLIST RHONDA RIDER AND PIAN- 
IST EVAN HIRSCH perform at 8 p.m. in the 
Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 

BOSTON LYRIC OPERA COMPANY performs 
Benjamin Britten's The Turn of the Screw tonight 
at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at Northeastern 
University’s Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $5-$17.50; call 267-1512. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory of 
Music, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Music by 
Beethoven and Mozart. Tickets $9 and $13; call 
965-0165. 

ORGANIST DAVID CARRIER performs from 
12:15 to 12:45 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley 
Square, Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 


ensemble, the jazz band, and the marching band, 
begins at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Kirkland 
and Quincy Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 495-2000. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


<3 THE BEAT FARMERS perform rockabilly and 
~»_» Country at 8 p.m. in the Blue Wall Cafe, University 
of ‘Massachusetts, 


Amherst. Free; call (413) 
. DAVID MEECE performs contemporary Chris- 


"ign music at 8 p.m. at the Rhodes Gym at 


“> Gordon Wenham. Tickets $12.50 and 
~ $15; call 884-9149. 
POR LA PAZ, featuring pianist Julia Brady and 
-. guitarist Jeffry Steele, performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Kemper Theatre, Bradford College, Bradford. 
Admission $4.50, $3.50 for students and senior 
citizens; call 372-7161. 


SATURDAY 


WE THE PEOPLE, a musical celebration of the 
_ 200th anniversary of the US Constitution, begins © 
at 3 and 5 p.m. at the Massasoit Fine Arts Center, 

Rte. 27, Brockton. Tickets $4; call 586-6578. 
FLOR DE CANA, ELSIE WITT, AND THE SMALL 
FAMILY ORCHESTRA perform Latin and folk 
music at.8 p.m. at the First Church of Jamaica 
Plain, 6 Eliot St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $10, $8 
advance; call 524-1634. .- 

ROYALTY OF DOO-WOPP OLDIES CONCERT 
begins at 8 p.m. in Symphony Halli, 539 Tremont 
St., Boston. Featuring Little Anthony, the Fiam- 
ludes. Tickets $16.50-$22.50; call 784-7130. 
GARY BURTON QUARTET performs a fun- 
draiser “Evening of Jazz” at 8 p.m. at the 
Endicott College Auditorium, Beverly. Benefit for 
the Visiting Nurse Association of North Shore, 
Inc. Tickets $20; call 777-6100. 

TRIBUTE TO MARLEEN MONTGOMERY, led by. 


THE ROVA SAXAPHONE QUARTET opens the 
Newton Arts Center’s New Music Concert Series 
at 8 p.m. at 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. 
Tickets $7; call 964-3424. 

TRADITIONAL SHAPE-NOTE SINGING begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Instruction books provided for the public; sing or 
listen. Donations accepted; call 492-4551. 


THURSDAY 


BERKLEE JAZZ COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN KEN PULLIG leads a faculty big 
band at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$2, $1 for senior citizens. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY FACULTY 


RECITAL, featuring Mark Harvey and Aardvark 


in the program “New Music for Jazz Orchestra,” 
begins at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120 x259. 

SINGER LISA THORN performs selections of 
American. Sign Language interpreter Jody 
Steiner, at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56.Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789. 

HIROSHIMA performs jazz at 8 p.m. tonight at 
the Fine Arts Center, UMass/Amherst, and at 
7:30 p.m. tomorrow, with Pieces of a Dream, the 
Berkiee Peformance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets at UMass are $9, $6 students; 
call (413) 545-2892.Tickets at Berklee are $15; 
call 266-7455. 
HENRIETTA ROBINSON sings jazz at 8 p.m. at 
the Firehouse Arts Center, Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain. Tickets are $4. Call 524-3816. 


FRIDAY 


THE GREG HOPKINS BIG BAND performs at 8 
p.m. at the Countryside School, 191 Dedham St., 
Newton Highlands. Tickets $8, $6 for students 
and senior citizens; call 965-4424 or 3100. 

AL MARTINO AND ANNA MARIA ALBER- 
GHETTI perform “A Romantic Evening of Love 
Songs” at 8 p.m. at the J. Everett Collins Center 
for the Performing Arts, Shawsheen Ad., on the 
campus of. Andover High School, Andover. 
Tickets $20, $25, and $28; call 470-1905. 


JOETRY | 


“FRIDAY 


“AN EVENING OF LITERARY JOURNALISM 
WITH TRACY KIDDER AND MARK KRAMER,” a 
benefit for the Boston local of the National 
Writers’ Union, begins at 8 p.m. at Boston 
University’s Conference Auditorium, 775 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $10, $5 for seniors and 
students. Call 353-2510. 

POETS FRANK WNISETICH AND PAMELA 
STARR read from their works at 8 p.m. at the 
Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 

“AN EVENING WITH ALICE WALKER,” featur- 
ing a reading by the Pulitzer-Prize winning 
author, begins at 7 p.m. at Villa Victoria Cultural 
Center, 85 West Newton St., Newton. Tickets 
$25; benefit for Coalition for Basic Human 
Needs. Call 497-0126. 


SATURDAY 


POETS THOMAS ABSHER AND NINA NYHART 
read from their works at 2 p.m. at the Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. 


Any CD $9.98 


LP or Tape $4.49 | 


All Artists ¢ All Labels 


Write for a free catalogue 
& information | 


MUSIC | 
UNLIMITED 


P.O. Box 220. 
[Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773 


CENTRAL SALES CO. 
New & Used Musical Instruments 


Buy — Sell — Trade 
Call 876-0687 
1702 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 


Between Harvard & Porter Square 


RS 


RS 


401 Highland Ave. * 776*7560 


DAVIS SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 
1 BLOCK FROM RED LINE a) 


°P.A. & DJ. 


Savings on 


SYSTEMS 


¢ STAGE LIGHTING 
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GIANT Music 


Hundreds of items throughout the store reduced. This will be 
our last major sale before Christmas. 


ACT NOW & SAVE 
MONEY! 


¢e RECORDING EQUIPMENT & TAPES 
DRUM MACHINES 
e EFFECTS PROCESSORS 
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Catch 


Boston's monthly 
Food & Drink 
magazine, only in 
the Boston Phoenix. 


TO 


“CELEBRATE!! 
our 14th year of designing 
bodiés...Join> now 
Birthday Special & SAVE UP 


50% 


DANCE & FITNESS STUDIOS 


, Exciting, Unique, Discover the Difference! @ 
WATERTOWN 926-2700 
23 Main St. 


BOSTON 266-6026 


542 Commonwealth Ave. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-4680 
536 ; Ave 


Massachusetts 


“Programs and facilities vary with locations 


NEWTON / WELLESLEY 237 
Washington St. 
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HARPIST SUSAN MIRON AND SOPRANO 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


9 Oct Fri 9 & lipm: $8.50; Oet Sat Iipm: $10.50 


“THINS” FRANCIS 


__ WHITE HEAT SWING ORCHESTRA 


Oct Tae Spm-lam: $5.50; Time to dance with the | 


The siting vocals ino iumphant return 0 Beeton 
cntical raves for new Note album. 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


For the Best in Jazz 


CHARLIE’S TAP 


Oct. 


GREEN STREET GRILL 
tormeriy The Tabasco 
Or The Wild Side 
600-10 00pm Lunch 1! 30-200p.7 


280 Green St. + Central Square « Cambridge + 492-972 


212 Hampshire St. 
, Ma. 02139 
876-93. 


Willow Jazz Club 
699 Broadway. Ball Sq. Som 623 9874 
“ear Porter Sq. via Willow Ave 


Fri. & Oct. 9& 10 
2 shows — 8:30 & 17.00 p.m. STEVE TURRE 
w/Alan Dawson, Ronnie Matthews, Ira Colmen 


formerly w/Woody Shaw 


Tues., Oct. 13 - 
Mitch Hampton Trio 


— 


Thurs., Oct. 15 
CAT'S A BEAR : 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 16& 17 
Aydin Esen Quartet 
featuring George Garzone 


Joe Cohn, Tom Rainey 


Sat., Oct. 10 
9:30-2:00 a.m. THE TONY 
Sun., Oct. 11 
1:00-8:00 p.m. BLUES JAM 


Oct. 1 
SOME BLUES BY BUTCH 
NCY KENNEDY 


Thurs.. Oct. 15 
5:30-7:30 p.m. KENNY HOLLADAY 
9:30-2:00 a.m. AND THE 


, Oct. 16 
5:30-7:30 p.m. "WASH TUB ROBBIE 
9:30-2:00 a.m: LONNIE SMITH TRIO 

w/John Ramsay, Richie Hart 


Sat., Oct. 17 
9:30-2:00 a.m. LONNIE SMITH TRIO 
noon 


Sat. after 
4:00-7:30 p.m. BASEMENT BOOGIE 
w FIVE — $1.00 cover 


A NEW 


MUSIC 
CELEBRATION 
Montreux 
Pierre Bensusan 
Latitude 
Fri., Nov. 6th 
7:30 p.m. 


Berklee Performance 
Tixs on sale Monday 
Tixs, B.O., Ticketron, Strawberries, Out of 
Town, Charge 491-1118, 720-3434 


a= =z 
Cambridge +354-8030 


9 Oct Fri 8:30 & 10:30 pm $5.50 
10 Oct. Sat. 8:30 & 10:30 pm $6.50 
THE WHITE HEAT 
SWING ORCHESTRA 
A swing dance weekend with this 9-piece ‘lit 
tle big band” playing music of 
the 30s and 40s 


15 Oct Thu 8:30 pm-12:30 am $4.50 
Rasie the roof with 
THE KEN HADLEY 
BIG BAND 


16 Oct. Fri. 8:30 & 10:30 pm $5.50 
17 Oct. Sat. 8:30 & 10:30 pm $6.50 
DIDI STEWART 
& FRIENDS 
Didi and ber quartest present fresh versions 
of old and not-so-old American standards, 
from Tin Pan Alley to Motown 
Jor tickets and information call 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


Continued from page 31° 


SUNDAY 


KOSTA DEMOS AND CHRIS PARR read from 
their works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Bookstore 
and Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. Donation $2; 
call 267-8688. 


TUESDAY 


POETS GEORGE STARBUCK AND KINERETH 
GENSLER read from their works at 7:30 p.m. at 
Waltham Public Library, 735 Main St., Waltham. 
Free; call 893-1750. 

MARGOT BERRINGER reads from her work at 8 
p.m. at the Community Church Bidg., 565 


Japanese link verse, begins at 9:30 p.m. at Kaji 
Aso Studio, institute for the Arts, 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Admission $3; call 247-1719. 


WEDNESDAY 


PERUVIAN POET CARLOS HERMAN BELL! 
reads from his work at 5:30 p.m. in the Poetry 


to read members works and to welcome new 
members at 7:30 p.m. at the Women’s School, 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-6766. 


THURSDAY 


BEST BOSTON presents readings by Raffy Wolf, 
author of Best Butter, at 8:30 p.m. at Boston 
Food Co-op's Club Pub, 449 Cambridge St., 
Allston. Donation $3; call 787-1416. 


ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“PRINCIPLES OF HATHA YOGA AND CHINESE 
MEDITATION,” talk at 7:30 p.m. at 484 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 

“THE ROLE OF THE JEWS IN THE TRIAL OF 
JESUS,” talk by Dr. Michael J. Cook at 8:15 p.m. 
at Temple Sinai, 661 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Free; call 755-2519. 

“COMMUNITY FORUM: TEENAGERS AND 
AIDS” runs from 11:45 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. at John 
Hancock Hall, 200 Clarendon St., Boston. Free; 
box lunch available for $3; call 421-6367. 
“SALVAGING THE WHIDAH,” lecture by Barry 
Clifford at 7:45 p.m in the New England 
Aquarium, Central Wharf, Boston. Reservations 
suggested. Admission $5; call 973-5200. 
GALLERY TALK by John Burbridge on his 
fashion creations begins at 10 a.m. at the 
Fitchburg Art Museum, Merrimack Pkwy., 
Fitchburg. Free; call 345-4207. 


SATURDAY 


“SUPERNOVA 1987: A STAR EXPLODES,” talk 
by Professor of Physics Laurence Abbott at 10 
a.m. in rm. 123 of the Gerstenzang Science 
Library, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-2105. 

“THE JEWISH BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARIES,” talk by Dr. Michael J. Cook at 
10 a.m. at Temple Sinai, 661 Salisbury St., 
Worcester. Free; call 755-2519. 

GALLERY TALK on “Mythological Themes in 
Athenian Vase Painting’ by Michael Padgett at 
noon at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Meet at the information center in 
the West Wing just prior to talk. Free with 
museum admission; call 267-9300 x291. 


SUNDAY 


“THE MANDELA MOVEMENT AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY,” talk by An- 
drew P. Jones at 11 am. at the Community 
Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 266-67 10. 

“THE SOCIETY OF THE MIND: A PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL LOOK AT ARTIFICIAL IN- 


Admission to museum $4.50, $3.50 for students 
and senior citizens. 

GALLERY TALK on “The Maserpieces from 
Giza” by Lynn Holden at 2 p.m. at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at 
the information center in the West Wing just prior 


cussion group from 7 to 9 p.m. at the Sports 
Medicine Office, 830 Boylston St., 


talk by Catherine Clark at 2:30 p.m. apne 
second floor of the Old State House, 206 
Washington St., Boston. Free with museum 
admission $1.50; call 242-5610. 


sity, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1370. 
“HIS SIDE - SIDE,” lecture discussion by 
the Single Parent Group of the Jewish Family and 
Children’s Services from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. in rm. 
205 on the Gosman Jewish Campus, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $5; 
call 965-7410. 

“HOW SCIENTISTS REALLY THINK: BEYOND 
INDUCTION, DEDUCTION, AND ABDUCTION,” 
talk by Robert Root-Bernstein at 8 p.m. in Boston 
University’s Sherman Union, 775 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2604. 

“WHAT IS IT LIKE TO WORK FOR A HIGH-TECH 
FIRM,” Radcliffe College career services forum 
at 4 p.m. in the reception room of the Cronkhite 


cussion from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. at the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston 
St., Boston. Admission $15; call 536-565 1. 
“PERSONAL COPING WITH ACUTE AND 
LONG-TERM ILLNESS,” panei discussion and 
series of weekly lectures from 7:45 to 9:30 p.m. 
at Pine Manor College, Founder's Room, 
Chestnut Hill. Sponsored by the Life Studies 
Foundation. Free; call 720-2424. 

“EXPEDITION TO NEW GUINEA,” talk and slide 
show by Roger Dashow at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50, $1 for 
senior citizens; call 547-6789. 


WEDNESDAY 


“HOME IS WHERE THE HEART HEALS: VALU- 
ING AS STRESS MANAGEMENT,” talk by 
columnist Linda Weltner at 7 p.m. at Youville 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Center, 1575 Cam- 
bridge St, Cambridge. Free; call 876-4344 x360. 
SVEN BIRKERTS talks about his new book An 
Artificial Wilderness at 6 p.m. in Boston Public 
Library's Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free; call 536-0095. 

“| MAY NOT GET THE JOB BUT THEY'LL 
REMEMBER ME,” dinner and lecture with Diane 
Ripstein at 6 p.m. at the Cottage Crest Res- 
taurant, Waltham. Sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Women Business Owners. Admission $27; 
call 566-3013. 

“AM | TRULY A FRENCH WRITER? THE 
QUESTION OF FRENCH IDENTITY IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL,” lecture by Yves- 
Michel Ergal at 7:30 p.m. at Pine Manor College 
Founder's Room, Main House, 400 Heath St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 731-7118. 

“AIDS 101,” discussion with Jeff Epperly at 6:30 
p.m. in Bently College, LaCava Campus Center, 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Free; call 
891-3424. 

ART BREAK discussion on the exhibit “interior 
Spaces” at 1 p.m. at the Danforth Museum of Art, 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Admission $2, $1 
for students and senior citizens; call 620-0050. 
“MIDLIFE TRANSITION: LOOKING FORWARD, 
LOOKING BACK,” discussion from 7:30 to 9 
p.m., a regular monthly meeting of the Greater 
Lawrence NOW at North Parish Church, 190 
Academy Ad., North Andover. Free; cail 


683-6439 

“JAPAN AND AMERICA: WHAT LIES AHEAD?” 
Cambridge Forum with guest speaker Susan 
Pharr, Professor of Government at 8 p.m. at the 
First Parish in Cambridge, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 

“ON BORGES’ DEATH: SOME REFLECTIONS,” 
talk by Prof. Jaime Alazrak at 7 p.m. at the Pan 
American Society Literary Circle, 1051 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Reservations required. Free; call 
277-9439. 

“WORKING CLASS HERO, A NEW STRATEGY 
FOR LABOR,” talk by Prof. Stanley Aronowitz at 


from 7:45 to 9:45 p.m. at St. Jean’s Church, 253 
Watertown St., Newton. Sponsored by interfaith 
Counseling Services, inc. Fee $20, $10 for 
Students and senior citizens; call 332-3856. 
“BUSINESS ETHICS-WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A 
WHISTLE-BLOWER,” dinner followed by 
speaker Verna Pearson at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn, 1200 Beacon St., Brookline. Spon- 
sored by the National Association for Female 
Executives. Reservations required. Fee $25; cail 
254-1729. 

INTERNATIONAL JOB OPPORTUNITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND,” talk by Angelo Troisi at 6 p.m. 
at 22 Batterymarch Rd., Boston, hosted by the 
Alliance Francaise of Boston. Admission $10; call 
482-4170. 

PAUL F. LEVY, Executive Director of the 
Massachusetts Water Resource Authority, 
speaks at 8:30 p.m. at the 22nd annual meeting 


THURSDAY 


“1980's POLITICS: FLOODING THE TICKET 
WITH WOMEN,” talk by Molly Yard, President of 
the National Organization for Women, at 8 p.m. in 
Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, Boston. Free; call 
338-5350. 

COFFEE AND BOOK REVIEW by Library Direc- 
tor Virgina A. Tashjian starts at 10. a.m. at the 
Lower Falis Branch of the Newton Free Library, 
545 Grove St., Newton. Free; call 552-7145. 
“AN OVERVIEW OF JAPANESE MATERIAL RE- 
SEARCH IN JAPANESE UNIVERSITY AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL LABORATORIES,” talk by Professor 
Mildred Dresselhaus at MIT, Cambridge, Bidg. 
4-159. Free; call 253-3142. 

“PLUS CA CHANGE,” a lecture in English by Dr. 
Charles Dickinson and JoAnne Eaton Dickinson 
at 6 p.m. at the French Library, 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston. Admission 45; call 266-4351. 

“LIFE AFTER WORK: WOMEN’S RETIRE- 
MENT,” talk by Ruth Harriet Jacobs, Visiting 
Research Scholar from 12:30 to 1:30 p.m. at the 
Wellesely College Center for Research on 
Women, 828 Washington St., Wellesley. Free; 
call 431-1453. 

DROP-IN DISCUSSION GROUP FOR WOMEN 
WITH INCEST HISTORIES meets on the third 
Thurs. of every month from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. at 
the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge. Sponsored by Incest Resources, Inc. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

“SLEEP PROBLEMS FROM A TO ZZZzZ,” talk by 
Harry Goldman from 7 to 8:30 p.m. at the 
Harvard Community Health Plan, Management 
Offices,-One Fenway Plaza, Boston. Pre-regis- 
tration required. Admission $7; call 421-1021. 
“WHY DO THE MODERN ARTS ATTACK 
SOCIETY?” lecture by cultural historian Jac- 
ques Barzun at 7:30 p.m. in the Gallery East of 
the Art institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. Admission $8, $5 for students and AIB fac- 
ulty; call 262-1223. 

AUTHOR FRED POPPE discusses his book Fifty 
Ways to Keep a Client Happy at 1 p.m. at the 
Advertisting Club of Greater Boston, 135 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston. Reservations required. 
Cost $28; call 262-1100. 
“ASSERTING POLITICAL POWER: BLACK POL- 
ITICAL EMERGENCE IN THE AMERICAN 
SOUTH,” panel discussion at 8 p.m. at John F. 
Kennedy School of Government, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1370. 
“PENSION PLANNING AFTER THE TAX RE- 
FORM ACT OF 1986,” talk by Pension Service 
Consultants, inc. from.8:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. at 
the Charles Hotel, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Free; call 964-0044. 

“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS IN PRINT, RADIO, 
AND TELEVISION COMMUNICATIONS,” pane! 
discussion with editors of the Christian Science 
Monitor at 7 p.m. at The Christian Science 
Monitor, One Norway St., Boston. Admission $8, 
$3 for students; call 482-1740. 


. GALLERY TALK on “Visions of Landscape” by 


Barbara T. Martin at 11 a.m: at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at 
the information center in the West Wing just prior 
to talk. Free with museum admission; call 
267-9300 x291. 

GALLERY TALK on ‘Where Did Impressionism 
Come From?” by Gilian Wohihauer at’7 p.m. at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Meet at the information center in the 
West Wing just prior to talk. Free with museum 
admission; call 267-9300 x291. 

“A SPECTACULAR VIEW OF THE ADVENT OF 
PRINTING,” lecture by John Dreyfus at 7 p.m. in 
the Margaret Clapp Library lecture rm. of 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320 
x2129. 

“A WIDE DOORE OF LIBERTY,” talk by Dr. 
Harold F. Worthliey at the Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Admission 
$1.25; call 482-6439. 
“BOSTON’S SPIRITUAL LEGION: RELIGION 
AND THE COMING OF THE AMERICAN REVOL- 
UTION,” talk by William Fowler at the Oid South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Admission $1.25; call 482-6439. 

BENJAMIN LINDER PEACE TOUR sponsors a 
talk by the family of Benjamin Linder, an 
American volunteer killed by Contras in 
Nicaragua, at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington St. 
Church, Boston. Donation $5; call 547-0370. 
“THE ABSURDITY OF TIME MANAGEMENT 
AND THE RELEVANCE OF TASK MANAGE- 
MENT,” lecture by Robert Gahtan at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50, $1 for 
senior citizens; call 547-6789. 

“ARTISTS OF THE HARLEM RENAISSANCE,” 
lecture-series talk by James Reuben Reed at 3 
p.m. at the Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 
Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; call 427-3820. 


FRIDAY 


“INTERCONNECTIVE EVOLVEMENTS FROM 
ONE MEDIUM TO ANOTHER,” talk by 
sculptor/engraver Leonard Baskin at 8 p.m. in 
the Academic Center, rm. 320, Clark University, 
950 Main St., Worcester. Free; call 793-7441. 


pianist Phyllis Moss at 11:15 a.m. at the All 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Reservations recommended. Admission 


“THE ART OF THEATRE FOR TELEVISION,” McGuinn Auditorium on Boston College main 
; : —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ talk by French critic and historian Anne-Marie campus in Chestnut Hill. Sponsored by the Alpha 
fF - > Duget at 8 p.m. at the institute for Contemporary Chi Chapter of Sigma Theta Tau. Free; call 
Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $3.50, 552-4250 
$2.50 for students; call 266-5152. GALLERY TALK on “Native American Musical 
“WHAT'S IT LIKE TO HAVE A BABY,” lecture, _ instruments” by D. Samuel Quigly at 6 p.m. at the 
: discussion, and film, presented by Sherrie Barias © Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
, : at 7 p.m. in Pine Manor College, Student Union, Boston. Meet at the Information Center in the 
o - 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 731-7118. | West Wing just prior to talk. Free with Museum 
BEST-IAZZ BAR — _ “NOT DEFINING PERFORMANCE ART,” pane! admission; call 267-9300 x291. 
discussion at 7 ».m. at Mobius, 354 Congress St., DESIGN LECTURE SERIES tonight with Gwen- 
at “ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY,” talk by Dr. Graduate School of Design, 48 Quincy St., 
Shauikat Ali at noon at Southeastern Massachu- Cambridge. Free; call 495-9340. 
4 NA setts University, Board of Governor's Room, 
| stows sour want Campus Center, Old Westport Rd., North 
| Dartmouth. Free; cal 00-8917. 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. Open reading Brookline. Pre-registration required. Cost $10; 
| follows. Free; call 742-1598. call 739-2003. 
: re “THE RESOLUTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS,” address and 
National Security Advisor, at 8 p.m., John F. 
Room at the Lamont Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-2454. 
I Moo. Oct 112 PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE meets 
} THER ORCHESTRA 
Mon., Oct. 12 
Fri & Sat. BAD, | 
Graduate Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. 
: DOWNSTAIRS Preregistration suggested. Cost $5; call 
: 495-8631. 
Set. HERMAN JOHNSON QUARTET 
“CONSULTING FOR PROFIT,” evening dis- 
OSCAR STEGNARO & BOB HARSEN 
Tues.-Sun. 
6:00 p.m. til closing 
featuring European style 
small food & entrees 
| 
Fri., Oct. 9 WH \ | WY 
53073) pm WASH TUB ROBBIE \ 
9:30-2:00 a.m TONY CORELL! QUARTET — j 
A w/Greg Hopkins, METROWESY” “CLUE 
ARTE] at the 
Z 
9:00-1:00 a.m. THE BUNNY SMITH 
EXPERIENCE w/Chery! HODGE 
9:00-1:00 a.m. JAZZ JAM 
Tues., Oct. 13 . 
9:30-1:00 a.m. ORANGE THEN BL’ ae 
| | | 
7 p.m. in the Boston School Bus Drivers’ Union, 
TELLIGENCE,” lecture by Marvin Minsky at 3 Richard Hall, Northeastern University, Boston. 
p.m. in the auditorium of the Computer Museum, Free; call 569-4595. 
UKE Juss. ONS OF tHe “PARENTING YOUR CHILD THROUGH THE 
. ey ir cate ear WwW AIDS YEARS,” talk by Marshall Forstein, M.D., 
plays at the Huntington Theatre Company begins 
at 4:30 p.m., at the Huntington Theatre, 264 
“ATLANTIS: THE FORGOTTEN WORLD,” talk at 
BROWN BAG LUNCH TALK with Joseph Albright 7:30 p.m. at the international Organization New 
ee : and Marcia Kunstel runs from noon to 2 p.m. at Acropolis, 484 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. ul 
: the John F. Kennedy Schoo! of Government, 79 Free; call 247-7566. 
e JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8269 LECTURE LUNCHEON with speaker concert 
ea : “THE 1988 PRESIDENTIAL RACE: THE ROLE of the Charles River Watershed Association, 5 
TASK’ (NEW MUSIC OF THE MEDIA,” pane! discussion at the Cambridge Parkway, Cambrdige. Cost $22.50. 
NS Kennedy Library, Dorchester. Reservations sug- “ETHICAL CONCERNS IN MAKING NURSING 
gested. Call $29-4571. 


ISTINGS 


GALLERIES 


A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERIES (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. by appointment. Through Oct. 31: 
“Works in Glass” 


artists; “Lunar Pass,” plaster and clay construc- 
tions by Tanya Hayes Lee. Oct. 9: Opening 
reception, 6-9 p.m. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed. 11 am.-8 p.m.,Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 24: paintings and 
drawings by Laura Allis. 

ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Oct. 10: “Between 
Paris and Pont-Avens,” the works of French 


UNLIMITED, 107 Main St., Windsor, VT. Mon.- 
Sun. works by prison 


| JACKSON GALLERY (329-6974), 736 
High St., Westwood. Tues.-Sat. 10.a.m.-6 p.m., 
ART INTENTIONS (87 1-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon., Tues., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun_noon-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 24: works by Virginia Fresina 
and Bonny Opie. 

‘ART-IZAN. CRAFT -GALLERY (547-7645),.-1 
Arrow St., Cambridge: Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.+6 
Thurs. 11 a@.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 pom. Through 
Oct. 20: ‘From East to West,”’ handmade, hand- 
painted fans by Chris Mesarch. 

ARTSTOPS, Cambridge Arts Council (498-9033). 
Temporary and permanent artworks as part of 
the MBTA's station modernization project. At 
Red Line Kendall Square Station, northbound 
platform: Nightworks, poetry mural by Monica 
Raymond. At Orange Line Downtown Cre ssing 
Station, through Sept.: “Storefront Lan¢ wape,” 
installation by Wellington Reiter. At Park Street 
Station, construction fence along the Common: 
The Miner's Mural. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Oct. 10-Nov. 4: “The Presence of Nature: 
Some American Paintings,” works by 20th- 
century artists. 

BATES ARTS RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: pastel paintings 
by Gary Wortzel. Reception Oct. 15, 5-8 p.m. 
BLUE GALLERY at Mobius (542-7416), 354 
Congress St., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: “Social Terrorism,” national 
juried exhibit of works ‘‘using art as a weapon to 
attack and tear down the cultural status-quo."' 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury. St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11.a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 22: “Ornamental 
Architecture Reborn: A New Terra Cotta Vocabu- 
lary.”’ works from a national competition for new 
terra cotta elements. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. In the Cyclorama, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 pim., Thurs. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 13: “Within,” 
large-scale works by resident artists. 

BOSTON CITY HALL, Gov't. Center, Boston. 
Scolly Square Gallery, 1st fir., Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 30: collages by Mary Ross. In 
the Bostonia Gallery, eighth floor, Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Through Oct. 30: photographs by 
Mary Ellen Rooney. 

BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST, One 
Boston Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. In the Vault Gallery, ongoing: “Old iron- 
sides Tells Her Story.” 

BROMPIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
-St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: recent paintings by Lynn 
Weichsel. Also, installations by Patricia Gaines. 
B.Y.0.A. Gallery (491-2996), 54 Queensberry St., 
Boston. Fri. 3-7 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 pam, Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 25: paintings and 

drawings by Shari Hersh. 

CAFE LaRUCHE (497-4313), 24 Dunster St., 
Cambridge. Daily 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Through Oct. 
22: prints and pastels by Mary Susannah 


(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 31: paintings by Shaun 
Oziedzic. Oct. 16-Dec. 4: “Art in Color,” recent 
work by Janis Redlich and Peter Wagner. 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (498-9080), 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Through Oct. 17: work by 


Janet Richards. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 10: works by Eliot Bartlett. 
Oct.. 13-24: oils and watercolors by Twinny 
Jenkins. 

_ DIA ART FOUNDATION (212-431-9232), spon- 
sors an exhibit of works by Fred Sandback, 
through Oct. 31, at 74 Front St., Winchedon. Sat. 
1-5 p.m. and by appointment. 

FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Mirages 
East,” silkscreen paintings by Sachiko Uchino. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 
23: Works by artists from Fort Point Arts 
Community, inc. of South Boston. 

FIREHOUSE ARTS CENTER (524-3816), 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri. noon-9 p.m. 
In the second floor lobby, Oct. 9-Nov. 13: “Along 
the El,” archival and recent photographs of the 
elevated Orange Line. 

FOTENE DEMOULAS FINE ART (437-0029), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10; works by Gregory Dunham, 
Lawrence . Goldsmith, Barry Entner, Caleb 
Nichols. Oct. 12-Nov. 14; works by Barry Enter, 
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1570 Tremont 


(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. in.the 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 

St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed, 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: “The Art of French Illustration.” 
GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Oct. 30: watercolors and prints by Lisa Houck. 
GALLERY AT PICTURE IT FRAMED (443-4553), 
615 Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30.p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m, Through 
Qct. 24: hand-colored etchings by Kathleen 
GALLERY AT UNIVERSITY PLACE Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 @.m.-1 p.m. Through Oct. 16: 
works by Cambridge Art Association painters. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m, and 5-10 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Digging, Hauling, Cutting, and 
Joining,” black-and-white photographs by David 
Herwaldt 


GALLERY LIGHT CENTER (734-1646), 21 Sta- 


tion St., Brookline Village. Tues.-Sat. 2-6 p.m., 
Oct. 10-Nov. 30: “Interior Landscapes,"" works 
by Kofi Kayiga. Reception Oct. 10, 5-8 p.m. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.. Through Oct. 
31: “Ken Beck: Bears,” new paintings. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 1-5 p.m... Through Oa. 17: “Steven 
Trefonides: New Work.” - 
GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 536 Albany 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m, Through Oct. 
1: “Silk Route,” screen prints and recent 
paintings by Max Gimblett. Reception Oct. 10, 
4-6 p.m. 
GRAPHIC WORKSHOP (542-4110), 34 
Farnsworth St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Ongoing: endangered species animal posters. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24: “Four Boston Painters,” works 
by Robert Douglas Hunter, Paul Ingbretson, 
David H. Lowrey, Robert E. Moore. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 14: “Fletcher Benton: Recent Sculpture.” 
HARVARD NEIGHBORS GALLERY (495-4313), 
17 Quincy St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Oct. 15-Nov.13: etchings, monoprints, and 
monotypes by Partners in Printmaking. 
HOWARD YEZERKS! GALLERY (475-7468), 68 
Park St., Andover. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24: watercolors and monotypes by 
Anne MacDougall. 
HOYLE GALLERY, 533 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Thurs. 11 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
Paintings and woodcuts by Michael Dowling, 
JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 16: contemporary sculpture 
by Richard Creighton. 
KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
2: modern. Japanese prints by Yoshisuke 
Funasaka and Shigeyuki Ohashi. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 18: “Wish You Were Here,” mixed-media 
works by Chris Maxedon. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410) 
Bond Gallery, 50 Sutherland Ad., Brookline. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “Old Boston 
Synagogues,” photographs by Steve Kellerman. 
MALIOTIS CULTURAL CENTER (52-2800), 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 1: “Post 
Cards from Greece,” watercolor, ink, and pencil 
drawings by Tom Dempsey. Also, “Scenes from 
the Greek Islands and other works,” oil pastels 
by Pericles Dokos. 
MARIO DIACONO (437-7706), 84 Peterborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
10: works by Nicos Baikas. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Oct. 15: new works by Jean 
Francois 
MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Trough Oct. 31: paintings by Jose Benitez 
Sanchez. 


MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct.: Andy Warhol's last published image Moon- 
walk, as well as works by Roy Lichtenstein, Jim 
Dine, Peter Max, and kinetic light sculptures by 
Bill Parker. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun, 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 11: “Lawrence 
Kupferman: An American innovator.” Oct. 16- 


second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


"Through Nov. 2: “Masks of Sepik,” artifacts from 
Australia. 


NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: Porfirio Didonna’s last works on 


paper. 

ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
ti 7 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 18: 
figurative sculptures in pottery by Mexican artist 
Manuel Feiguerez. 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Thurs. 
10 am.-8 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 18: 
“Metals: Anodized Aluminum,” jeweiry by David 
Tisdale and Lisa Vershbow. 

PREVIEW GALLERY (338-4463), 548 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p,m. Through Oct. 31: recent paintings by 


Fri. mornings and by appointment. Through Oct. 
30: prints and paintings by Martin Mull and Sasia 
Lucas. 
QUADRUM GALLERY ), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Oct. 10-31: 
works by Izabel Lam and Celia Landman. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 


p.m. Through Oct. 17: “The Homestead Series: 
Monotypes and Paintings on Canvas,” works by 
Diana Gonzalez Gandolfi 


ROCKPORT ART ASSN. (546-6604), 12 Main St., » 


Rockport. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 30: 


St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24: major aquatint etchings and 
early lithographs by Joan Miro. 
RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 
pov « Allston. By appt. Ongoing: works on 
handmade paper by gallery artists. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 9-Jan. 9, 1988: “At 
the Table,” handmade dining tables set with 
various tablewares. Reception Oct. 15, 6-8 p.m. 
Oct. 9-Nov. 12: “Drawing from Nature,” works on 
clay by Frank Boyden. Reception Oct. 15, 5-8 
pm 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 118 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., Sat. 
10 am.-1 p.m. Through Oct. 29: “Country 
Places,” paintings and watercolors by Cynthia 
Maurice Garrett. 
SOUTHERN CROSS GALLERY (492-2472), 16 
Centre St., Cambridge. Mon. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., 
other days by appointment. Through Nov. 30: art, 
weapons, and jewelry from Melanesia 
STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Neptune's Favorites: The 
Romance and Reality of America’s Clipper 
Ships.” 
STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: new paintings by John 
McNamara. Reception Oct. 10; 3-5 p.m. 
STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: new works by the 
Starn Twins. 
SUN GALLERIES (792-9052) 414 Main St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Continuing 
exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American 
paintings. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), 133 
Federal St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: selections from the gallery's 
inventory. 
VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat. ye Through Oct. 3: 
works by Paul 
WAKANDA GALLERY 1002-2109), 6 Carlisle Rd., 
Westford. Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 9:30 a:m.-8 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 21: pastels by George McConnon. 
Reception Oct. 14, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Mon.-Sat. -10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
WET GALLERY (267-4668), 542 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Nov. 
7: recent woodcuts by Al Ford. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
31: paintings by Steve Mitchell. Reception Oct. 9, 
6-9 p.m. 


MUSEUMS | 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF AMERICA 
(489-2284), 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Sun. 2-4 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs., 2-4:30 p.m. Free. Armenian 
artifacts. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov. 15: “Paperworks '87." Also, works by Cape 
artists from the it collection. 
BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cosed major holidays. 
Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent display 
includes the battleship Massachusetts, destroyer 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine Lionfish, and 
PT boat 796. 

BLITHEWOLD GARDENS AND ARBORETUM, 
(401-253-2707), Ferry Rd., Bristol, Ri. Grounds 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. for self-guided tours. 
Mansion open Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 


’ 1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 


for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. when there are no special events. Oct. 17, 
18: walks and talks about fall colors. Oct. 6: 
program for four- and five-year-olds and their 
parents; fee $12 per couple. Oct. 10-12: honey 
harvest. Fee $2.50, $1.50 children. Oct. 12: fall 
bird walk. Fee $5; pre-registration required. Oct. 
15: autumn celebration. Fee $5. 

BOSTON BY FOOT (367-2345) offers walking 
tours for children ages eight to 12 Sun. at 2 p.m., 
meeting at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress 
St., near Faneuil Hall. Admission $2; accompany- 
ing adults required. Aliso, for adults, “The Heart 
of the Freedom Trail Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10 
a.m., Sun. at 2 p.m. Meet at Samuel Adams 
Statue, Congress St., near Faneuil Hall. Also, 
“Beacon Hill” Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10 a.m., Wed. 
and Fri. at 5:30 p.m. Sun. at 2 p.m. Meet at foot of 
the State House steps, Beacon St. Also, ‘Copley 
Square in Back Bay,” Wed. and Fri. at noon. 
Meet on steps of Trinity Church, facing Copley 
at 10 a.m., Wed. and Fri. at 5:30 p.m., Sun. at 2 
p.m. Meet at the foot of the State House steps, 
Beacon St. Also, “The North End,” Sat. at 2 p.m. 
Meet at the Samuel Adams statue, Congress St., 
near Faneuil Hail. All tours $4. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 


Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 


seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. Exhibit center 
with hands-on activities, clubhouse, climbing 
sculpture, grandparents’ 
house. Ongoing: “Tops,” science exhibit on the 
priniciples of rotary motion. Also, new exhibit, 
“The Ark in the Attic,” about the alphabet, 
featuring photographs by Starr Ockenga and 
painted backgrounds by Eileen Doolittle. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK . 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.” 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. Oct. 13-30: winning projects 
in the Governor's Design Awards program. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM 
(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Open daily until 6 p.m. 
Admission $3.25, children ages five to 12 $2.25. 
Complimentary 


Replica ship and period museum. 
tea. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-6655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston’s oldest 


publi¢ building, 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Jan. 3: “The Artful 
Alphabet: The World of Lettered Art.” Through 
Nov. 15: “Men and Women of Letters,” photo- 
graphic portraits by Kelly Wise. Also, “Portraits 
from the Permanent Collection.” Through Dec. 6: 
“Our Regional Heritage: New England Works 
contemporary works in all media. Through Dec. 
6: “Mona Dukess: Paperworks.” Through Nov. 
17: “Crafts from the Permanent Collection.” 
Through Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and Meaning: 
Neoclassical Decorative Arts in America.” 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- 
cluding ‘extensive collection. of paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. Through Nov. 7: 
paintings by artist and teacher Frank Duveneck. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-4477), Rte. 
6A, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 31: “Falmouth: A 
Visual Legacy.” Oct. 11 at 2:30 p.m.: panel 
discussion, “The Artist. as a Community 
Participator vs. an Isolated Creator.” 
CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD (242-5620), Vis- 
itor Information Center. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Tall ship Spirit of Massachusetts has recently 
returned from a world tour. Through Oct. 18: “‘D- 
Day — We Were There,” exhibit of paintings and 
drawings by US Navy artists who participated in 
the Allied invasion of Normandy. Through Jan. 8: 
“A Promise of Permanency,” computerized 
touch-screen exhibit celebrating the bicentennial 
of the US Constitution. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, children under 1 free. Nine 


(603-436-3853), South Meeting House, 280 
Marcy St., Portsmouth, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 seniors, 
Children-under one free. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 25: works by Edgar Degas from the 
museum's collection. Through Nov. 1: 
“Hiroshige,” woodblock prints painted by the 
master. 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., 
Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Open Jun. 1 to 
Oct. 15. Historic house museum. House tours 
followed by afternoon tea served by costumed 
hostesses. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. Through Apr. 1988: “By what right 
..»"" interactive videodisc exhibit in celebration 
of the bicentennial of the US Constitution. 
THE COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston (upstairs from the Chil- 
dren's Museum). Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $4.50 adults, $3.50 
students.and the elderly, half price to all Fri. 6-9 
p.m. Free admission for kids 14 and under every 
Sun. in Oct. Recorded information at 423-6758. 
Tours Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. interactive 


One Hand: Pocket Calculators Then and Now.” 
‘CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- 
9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Oid 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. Through Oct. 18: “The Cut of Her 
Clothes,” costumes from the museum's collec- 
tion depicting fashion and social change from 
1830-1930. 
, Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
on waton 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2, Ongoing: 
“Before 1800: Selections from the, Permanent 


Admission $1.50, 


St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


$1.50, children $1. Ongoing: “instructive and 
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FAIR STREET (220-4207) Fe St. 


a.m.-4:30.p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Walk through 
the Ancient World.” Through Nov. 15: “Les 
Petites Dames de Mode,” period costumes. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open daily, 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. Zebras, antelopes, 
camels, llamas, birds. Admission to Children’s 
= Animal interviews 11:30 a.m. and 12:30 


TORIC SITE (566-1689), 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architectect Oimsted. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-8 p.m., Wed.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Sat., Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation 
$3, $1 students and seniors. Permanent exhibit 
of art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Concerts Sun. at 3 p.m., Tues. at 6 p.m., Thurs. at 
12:15 p.m., Sept.-Jun. Through Spring 1988: 
“Fenway Court — A History of the Building from 
1898-1987." 

GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 

HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
(489-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m., weekends by appointment. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
HOOPER-LEE-NICHOLS HOUSE (547-4252), 
159 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tues., Thurs., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Admission $1. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Hands-on exhi- 
bitions of South Shore maritime history. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, students $2, children under 14 and the 
elderly $1, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Nov. 8: 
“Doug Hall: The Spectacle of image,” video 
installation. Also.“The Arts for Television,” 
survey of avant-garde television, featuring week- 
ly programs. Oct. 9-15: 1-5 p.m., “Theatre for 
Television.” Oct. 16-22: 1:30-5:30 p.m., “Music 
for Television.” Oct. 23-30: 12:30-5 p.m., “Dance 
for Television.” Also, “Currents: Moira Dryer.” 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2 children, $10 family. Tennis memorabilia. 
Courts open to public in season. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and seniors, 
$1 children. 

LECHMERE CANAL PARK, East Cambridge. 
Permanent sculpture installations, “Levitated 
Stone” by David Phillips and “Never Green Tree" 
by William Wainwright. 

LOGAN AIRPORT. in the Terminal C, through 
Oct. 15: “Black Wings: The American Black in 
Aviation.” 

LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 
minute tours of visit to the 18th-century mansion 
and home of the American poet. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 24 Shattuck St., 
Lowell, Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of canal 
system and watér works. Park Visitor Center, 
246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Exhibits on 
labor, capital, and machines, and the history of 
the mills. Free daily tours, by barge and trolley, 
on various themes; reservations required. 
“Tunes and Tales,” performance by Alex Demas, 
at 10:30 a.m. each Tues.-Thurs. River excursions, 


LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$1, children 25¢. Through September: “Greet- 
ings from Lynn,” postcards from the turn of the 


century. 

LYMAN ESTATE, “THE VALE,” (893-7232), 185 
Lyman St., Waltham. Admission $2. 19th-century 
greenhouses open Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(259-9500). Drumlin Farm (259-9807), South 
Great Ad., Lincoln. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $4, children ages three to 15 and the 
elderly, $2. Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ 
extra. Saturday programs at 2 p.m.; free with 
admission fee. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(536-1608), 1154 Boylston St., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 
9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Call in advance. Oct. 8- 
Dec. 1: “The Other Adamses: The Women and 
Their Papers,” manuscript letters, portraits, and 
memorabilia of Abigail Adams and other family 
members. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
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“oy J y County.” Also, “Witchcraft: an Early Colonial 
Drama.” in the Sharf Gallery, landscape and 
ve marine paintings by Essex County artists. 
ie EXETER PLAZA WINDOW ART, Exeter and 
ae anes Boylston Sts., Boston. Through Nov. 31: stained- 
a j : glass. sculpture by Joseph Ferguson. Call 
Main Gallery, through Oct. 11: “Three Canadian 
Realists,” Gilles Archambault, John Ballantyne, children 50¢. Through Oct. 17: “The Decorative 
Arts of Nantucket.” 
“Venezuelan Art,” contemporary works by 12 
Close-up contact pens open daily at 10 and 11 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m. Afternoon feeding time 
ie between 4 and 5 p.m. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HiS- 
"painter and printmaker Paul-Emile Colin. Oct. 
r Nov. 3: watercolors, drawings, and lithographs 
; by Walt Kuhn. 
AMERICAN PRISONERS’ ARTS AND CRAFTS 
hands-on “discovery rooms.” 4 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF PORTSMOUTH _ 
exhibits and re-creations of vintage installations. * : os 
Classic computer films and computer-animated 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER films shown daily. Ongoing: ‘Honeywell 
Animais," sculptures made from computer com- 
} ponents. Also, “Smart Machines,” historic and 
: modern overview of artificial intelligence and oe 
| sunset cruises, and tours available throughout 
Nov. 8: “People on Paper,” works by Jim Ann : 
Howard, Don Stinson, and Scattergood Moore. 
Reception Oct. 16, 6-9 p.m. 
NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
Collection” and “Hopi Kachina Dolls.” Through 
| Nov. 29: “interior Spaces,” works by contem- 
| porary New England artists. / 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM | 
Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m : 
, Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
chiliren and seniors 50¢. 
gan Bulkeley: Two Deca- 
des.” Also, “L Long: Paintings, Drawings, 
and W - Also, selections from the 
permanent ion. 
DIAL-A-ST is’ sponsored by the Newton 
Junior , 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call ; 
552-7148 
BOSTON VENUS,” 90 Canal St., 
Boston Permanent sculpture installation by Jim 
Dine, r 
a 
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Doug Hall 


The Spectacle of Image 
Wind, lightning, and Hall’s humor and 
genious are set loose in the galleries. A 
major survey exhibition. 


The Arts 


Television 


An international survey of 
cultural avant-garde televison. 


The New 
Television 


for 


The Institute of Contemporary Art 


Now through November 9 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 


AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 


Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5. p.m. 


Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢.. 


MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL’ HERITAGE — 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon;-Sat.  - 


10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admilasion free. 


Images. 
Through Jan. 17, 1988: “Alarums and Auto- 


mata,” clocks from the museum's collection. . 


Through Mar. 15, 1988: ‘To Form a More Perfect 


students $2, children five to 14 and the elderly $2. 


_ tiéket for theater and main exhibit area is $7.50, 


$5 for children and seniors. Theater showtimes 
for “New England Time Capsule” and “The 
Dream Is Alive” (through Oct. 4) and ‘The Grand 
Canyon — The Hidden Secrets” (opening Oct. 6) 
are Sat, 11 a.m., noon,-1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 p.m.; 
Sun., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 11 


@&m., 1, 2,3, 7, 8p.m:; Fri., 11a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8,9 


p.m. “Chronos” runs Thurs., 9 p.m.; Fri., Sat., 10 


Ongoing: “Ben's Grille.” Through Jan. 3, 1988: 


"Walnut Newtonville. Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. 


9:30 am.-6 p.m., Thurs. 9:30 am.-9 p.m, 


Through Oct. 24: “Water Thoughts/Wave - 


NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10° a.m.-5 
p.m. Adults $3, $1 children. Permanent collection 


10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


Opening: “The Port of. Salem: Metttants, Cap- 
Special events as follows. Oct. 
: walk through “an North An- 


guided tours Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by 
appointment through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 
by early New England family. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 
7 Congress Square, Portland, ME. Tues., Wed., 


Longwood Ave. and the Riverway, Boston. Daily 
4 am.-§ p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
CHAPEL GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St., 
West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Oct. 15-Nov. 
8: “Aerials and Panoramas: Texas to Maine,” 
works by Margot Balboni. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770. Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 


Through Oct. 24: ‘Ansel Adams: A Special 
Relationship 


Original Polaroid photographs by 

Ansel Adams. 

GALLERY AT CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 

815 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Daily 10 a.m.-6 

p.m. Tues., Thurs, till 8 p.m., Sat. till 5 p.m. 
show. 


, Cambridge Arts Council, 57 Inman 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Oct, 30: David Herwaldt’s photographs of 
subway reconstruction. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), at North- 
eastern University’s Dodge Library, Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 24: photographs by Erich 
Salomon, “the father of the candid camera.” 
HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536-8610), 566 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Along the El,” recent and 
archival photographs documenting life along the 
elevated Orange Line. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
vintage 19th- and 20th-century photographs. 
PALM PRESS GALLERY (486-8448), 27 Goid- 
smith St., Littleton. Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and by 
Pathan Through Oct, 30: photographs by Harold 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5, Thurs: noon-8 p.m. Through Nov. 8: 
“Unbound Days: Collages by Rita DeWitt.” 
Through Nov. 8: photographs from the David and 
Sandra Bakalar Collection. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278),. 355 
Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 10: “Winters” and “Order from 
Chaos,” works by Robert Glenn Ketchum. 
SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: photo-collages by syd 
TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267-8688),. 
338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Oct. 25: 


6 ° contemporary scientists, plus Thurs. evening 
“Theater for lecture series and a play, Ada — Bride of Fri. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. _ photographs by Mim Brooks. ~ 
Television,” pertormed twice daily . Through Nov. 5: noon-5 p.m, Admission $2.50, $1.50 students Dib 
“Sky Light — Kinetic Sculpture,” lasers, large —_with ID and seniors, 75¢ children under 12. ; 
October 9-15 inflatable sculptures, other artistic and scientific + PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- : 
components. Through Nov. 29: “Night Visions,” | SEUM (487-1750), 460 Commercial St., pe 


Daily screenings }-5 p.m. 


CURRENTS: Moria Dryer 


Recent abstract paintings in her first 


museum exhibit. 


GALLERY TALKS, by Debra Weisberg 


Sundays at 2 p.m. and Thursdays’ at 5:30 p.m. 


FREE with gallery admission. 


REEL Art, film and art 
workshops for children 


seasonal 
celestial events. Also in the, planetarium, “im- 
ages: The New Astronomy,” Tues.-Thurs. 11 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m., Fri. 11 a.m., 1:30, 7, and 8 
p.m. Sat. 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 7 and 8 
p.m. Sun. 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, and 8 p.m. 
NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (994-0115), 
50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 
for the elderly, 50¢ children under 12. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children 
six-14, $1.50. Free on Wed, afternoon. Whaling 
89’ whaling ship, England Fish- 


GLAND (742-4870, Contre 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 


Provincetown. Daily. fioon-4 p.m., 7-10 p.m. 
Voluntary contributions. 

PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun, noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, and 


seniors, $6 per family. 


SPNEA (227-3956), Harrison Gray Otis House, 
141 Cambridge St., Boston. Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Wed. to 7:30 p.m., Sat. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission free. House tours, $2. 
SOMERVILLE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(666-9810), Central St. and. Westwood RAd., 
Somerville. Tues.-Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission free. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 18: 
“Art Scene: Jeff Kern.” Through Nov. 29: 
“Westward Traces: Selections from the Dietrich 
American Foundation.” Through Nov. 29: “Tex- 
tile Treasures: A Sampling of the Museum's 
Collections.” 

STATE HOUSE, Beacon Hill Boston. Mon.-Fri.10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 28: “Auschwitz: A 


SCHOOLS & _ 
UNIVERSITIES. 


BENTLEY COLLEGE 891-2241 
LaCava Center Art Gallery, Student Center, 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: Kennett Martin's 
photographs of Nicaragua. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 25; “The First America,” 
selections from the Nancy Sayles Day Collection 
of Latin American Art. 
Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
Dec.: 19th-century prints of Napoleon, including 


and their families a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Saturday October 10 Admission $5.50, children Your to 15 $3.25, Crime Against Mankind,” photographs, docu- _ works by British caricaturist James Gillray. 
4 3 students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. ments, and artifacts collected by Auschwitz State BRADFORD COLLEGE (372-7161) 


Laura Knott Gallery , Bradford, MA. Mon.-Fri. 10 


10 a.m.-noon after 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, Museum of Poland. 
Pre-registration students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Oct. 15- STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 6,  a.m.-5p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
required. NS Apr. 30: “Fabulous Fridays,” featuring freé Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 12: “Of Time and Vulnerability,” works by 
admission to all adults (over 16) Fri. from 4 to 9 seniors and children $1. Lorraine Cook, Julia Zdanowicz, Jay Conolly, and 
Problem the Plan" Opening Ost. New Yord, Boston Doky BRANDEIS 
i P . 10: lown ard, ion. a.m. 
— Anne Marie ” the Sea,” exhibit on sea stars and starfish: Daily p.m. Admission $2, the elderly $1.50, children six Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
ugue sea lion and dolphin shows aboard the Discovery. to. 16 $1. Ongoing: “Command Center,” com- Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Through Oct: 25: 
A lecture and For detail h d Whale watches daily through Oct. 25. Through _puter-simulated voyage. Living historians roam drawings and sculpture by Jene Highstein. 
or details on these an Oct. 12, schedule as follows. Mon.-Fri., boat the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain American Jewish Historical Society (891-8110), 


presentation by a 


other programs and a 


departs at 9 a.m. Weekends and holidays, boat 


visitors with conversation, sea chanteys, and folk 


Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Ongo- 


“a foremost pees rig ey 8 FREE copy of our departs at 8 am. and 2 p.m. Fee $22, $16 dancing. Re-enactment of an 1912 Charlestown _ing: Statue of Liberty. 
Tuesday, October 13, newsletter, call children, $18 seniors, military personnel, and town meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421 
p.m. college students. Reservations are required; call and 3:30 p.m. Also, “A Promise of Permanency,” David Winton Bell Gallery, List Art Center, 64 
Tickets $3.50/$2.50. (61 7) 266-5152 973-5277. exhibit about the US Constitution, on viewnextto College St., Providence, Ri. Through Oct. 25: 
. NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL “Cid Ironsides.” “Pulled and Pressed: Contemporary Prints and 
Arts Line Recorded SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 Multiples.” 
Info Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research Main St., Hardford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
ion, a.m.-4 p.m. 
256 Market St., Lowell, Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1p.m. Sat. Through Oct. Through Oct. 9: paintings and drawings by 
Ra d De Institute o p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 25: “in Celebration: The Lions Gallery's Fifteenth Kathleen Soles. 
ymond | pardon Contemporary Art and children over 12, under 12'free. Permanent Year.” Through Nov. 8: “Recent Gifts.” Through HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
retrospective 955 Boylston Street, collection includes several ‘speciaily-com- Nov. 15: “American Women Artigts 1830-1930." Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
The films of French Boston missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rie. 126,Con- (524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
. , - antique quilts, and donations from members of cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. Parking , Jamaica Plain. Visitors’s Center open 
phownweaee and New England Quilters Guild. Through Oct. 11: $3. Guided walks to Thoreau house site and Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
ilmmaker Raymond - “Northern Lights: Contemporary Canadian back, illustrated with excerpts from Thoreau’s —_a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
Depardon are shown, with Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Quilts.” Oct. 14-Dec. 30: “Fret Quits, Last Quits works, Sun. at 1:30 p.m. Mest at house replica in First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
the premiere of of his Thurs. and Fri. 11 a.m:-8 p.m. (And the Story in Between).” parking lot. acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
latest fiction film, Empty NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (791-9211), WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., _ hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available; 
Quarte “The Spectacle of Image” 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon., Tues.; Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 @.m.-4 p.m., Sat. maps available at Hunnewell Visitor Center 
Oct one 14-25, all films is partially. supported by. Thurs., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Wed., Fri. 10 a.m.-8 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1.50, under Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 
the Massachusetts Council p.m., Sun. 11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50 14, 50¢. Permanent exhibit includes doll collectin  Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
Ti kets $4.50 eral, on the Arts and adults, $2.75 children 3-16, college students and _ and 17th-century house. Through Oct. 11: works 1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three museums 
$3.50 ICA membe Humanities New Works the elderly. by North Shore artists Joy Cagiati and Mil 
DeTs, Program and the National NEW ENGLAND WILDFLOWER SOCIETY Gar- Remick. $1.50, children up to age 18 free. Free 
students and seniors. te the Alte. den in the Hemenway Rd., WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 mornings. Arthur M. Sackler 485 
or rhe toe Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Library Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-4 Broadway, Cambridge. Through Nov. 22: “Paint- 
Wed., Oct. 14 LES “The Arts for Television” Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, children _p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults —_ings for Emperors, Rajs, and Sultans. Through 
ANNEES DECLIC is funded in part by a grant and the elderly $3. Children’s tours for six of — $3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to Nov. 29: “El Lissitsky (1890-1941).” Busch- 
Oa. 15 SAN to the Museum of more children Tues.-Fri. through Oct. 31. those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10a.m.-noon. Reisinger Museum (495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., 
Tees, CLEMEMTE Contemporary Art, Los mission $2.50 per child; reservations Oct. 10: “An Eye for Detail,” tour of the monthon | Cambridge. Closed for renovation until late 1986. 
Angeles, from the Polaroid informal walks with guide Tues. at 10 a.m. Free 19th century paintings. Through Jan. 10:""An Eye Selections from permanent collections are on 
‘ Fri, Oct. 16 FAIS DIVERS Corporation, and by the . with admission. Oct. highlights include asters, for Detail: 19th-Century Paintings from the view at the Fogg Art Museum. Fogg Art Museum 
gentians, witch hazel, many berries, and autumn — Collection of Jonas and Susan Clark.” Through (495-2387), 32 Quincy St.,Cambridge. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural 


Oct.17- REPORTERS Stedelijk Museum, 
Sua., Oct. 13 


foliage. . 8: 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Collection.”. Through. ‘Nov. 8: 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 yr ding 


Continued trom page 35 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; : 
“Factory Labor: Shaping Work in America.” Forms,” ceramics by Toby Z. Liederman. ’ eas ie 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission a . a 
$5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West of works by the artist. Through Nov. 30:Rockwell. 
Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 Family Art Collection. oe 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. | THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. ti 
Through Dec.: “Carved in Marble: American ‘ 
Sculpture, 1830-1880.” Through Nov. 1: “Henri 
‘ Le Secq: Early French Photographer.” Through = 
Nov. 8: “The Silver of Tiffany & Co., 1850-1987." 
Through Nov. 29: “Terry Winters: Paintings and _six- 16. 
: Au | Drawing.” Oct. 14-Jan. 3: “Charles Sheeler: OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 i 
4 | Paintings, Drawings, Photographs.” Tickets for Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 am.-5 p.m. 
j -“Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures,” which Admission 75¢ adults, children and the elderly, BY 
Opens October 28, are on sale now. They are 25¢. Opening: Prayer and Protest: Old South 
~. available at the museum and from ticket Meeting House Remembers.” 
agencies. Call 267-9300, x600. STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rie. 
: | 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
s ‘ $8.50 adults, $4 children ages six-15. Re- 
: ; creation of 1830s New England town. Special 
: programs related to the US Constitution every st 
i ‘2 Sat. through October. Ongoing: tavern sign es 
exhibit, “Small Measure of Childhood Treasure” 
| exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery, Folk Art - 
Gallery. Special events as follows. Through Nov. 
ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
— p.m. Admission $2.50, the elderly $1.75, “4 
: — coe Union,” exhibit on the US Constitution. Through children under 18 $1.25. Home of the Alcotts. Fe 
Apr. 18: “Fit for America: Health, Fitness, Sport, Narrated tours daily April through October. 
and American Society 1830-1940.” Special PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
esis” oo activities as follows. Sept. 27: film Carmen Jones. Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 e 
Free. adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston, Tues-Thurs, Set. Sun. am-8 
y p.m., Fri. 9.a.m.-9 p.m. Call for discovery-room 
hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and _p.m., Sun.-and holidays noon-5 p.m. Adults $3; ot 
Doug i children four-14, $3. Planetarium admission $3, a 
‘Combination ticket $6.50, students $5.50, chil- 
_ dren and. the elderly $4.50. Admission: to new 
free. Admission to Mugar‘Omni Theater 
“$5, for children ‘and’ Seniors. Combination: PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Dally 9 am.-5 p.m. Admission $750, $4.75 
childgen five13; combination ticket, (including 
admission to Mayflower /[)'available. Recreation 
of 17th-century village. Through Nov. 30: “Pil- 
p grim Impressions: Dutch Prints of the Pilgrim 
Era.” Through Oct. 31: Wampanoag summer a 
campsite. 
SEUM (413-584-4699), Forty Acres, 130 River 
ge) p.m. Permanent: sun lab, theatre of electricity Hadley. Admission $2, 75¢ children. Open for 
“Wome Science.” featuring work f 12 
four views of the night sky. Through Feb. 28, 
1988: “Tribal Traditions of Kenya.” in the 
planetarium, Tues.-Sun. at 3:30 p.m.: ‘Stars of 
| 
2. 
| 
| 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and'11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
-1-4:30 p.m. Adinission $2; student and seniors . 


$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising 


1987: masks fence Liberia. Through Nov.: 


Uneary (008-4722, College, £9 


Shepard St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. Sun. noon-10 p.m. Oct. 12-Nov. 6: “Holley 


etchings, lithographs, sculpture, 


Toner Lounge (495-9449), Boyiston Hail, 
Harvard Yard. Mon. “Thurs. 9 am.- -10 p.m., Fri. 9 


OF TECHNOLOGY 

Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct..31: “inner Spaces: New 
Macrolens Abstractions,” color photos of flowers 
by Vernon Ingram. 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” 
Also, exhibit on historical view of design and 
construction of ships. 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 


1988: paintings and photographs by Asian artists 
Walter Poon, Evelyn Hiu, and Xiang Ming Zeng. 
‘Reference Gallery (253-4680), 20 Ames St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “Terry. Winters: 
75 small drawings in graphite and 


MILTON Milton. Nesto Gallery, 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Through Oct. 15: 


UNIVERSITY 
Richards Gallery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat..9 am.-1 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 30: 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY(475-7515) Andover 
Addison Gallery, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
2:30-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “Tilly Woodward: 
Works on Paper.” Also: “Photography Within,” 
works by Erica Adams, Orly Azran, Steve Gildea, 
and Denny Moers. 
Lamont Gallery, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 11: 
Costa Rican pre-Colombian art from the collec- 
tion of Jan. P. and Fredrik R. Mayer. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7000), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 
Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-midnight, Fri. 8 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon- 
midnight. Through Nov. 6: “Paintings,” by Leslie 


Garvey. 
REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. 
Walters Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Weekends by appointment. Through Oct. 24: 
“Emerging Artists,"’ exhibition of watercolors. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF on 
(401-331-3511) 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, In Tues., 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 
seniors, 25¢ children. Free on Sunday. Through 
Jan.. 3, 1988: “From. Copley to O'Keeffe,” 
American painting and sculpture from the 
permanent collection. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0556) 
352 Lafayette St., Salem. 

Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Oct. 9: “‘A 
Distance and a Certain Light,” sculpture by Alvin 


Paige. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-9300, ext. 656) 

Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1 p.m..-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 19: Boit 
Competition, exhibit of competition of works in 
all media. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE 

Trustman Art Gallery (738-2145), 4th floor, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: photographs by Betsy Fuchs, 
Linda Mahoney, and Bonnell Robinson. 

SMITH COLLEGE 

Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.,-Sat. noon-5.p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
18: “Jerome Liebling: Massachu- 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SITY (999-8014) 

Gallery (999-8564), Group VI Building, Old 
Westport Road, North Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri., 


Renaissance, 1876-1917." Through Oct. 31:° 


“United Nations Organizations,” exhibit depict- 
ing various branches of the U.N. 

THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 

Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3'p.m. during school 
year. Through Oct. 9: multimedia works of 
Norman Laliberté. Oct. 13-Nov. 6: drawings by 
Calvin Burnett. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sat., 9 a..-5 p.m. Sun., 2-10 
p.m. Through Nov. 11: quilts by Rhoda Cohen. 
UMASS/AMHERST 


University Gallery, Fine Arts Center. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4:30 p.m,. Through Oct. 21: 
“Metamorphoses — Works in Situ,” installation 
by French conceptual artist Daniel Buren. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL OF PERFORMING 
ARTS, 12 Highland St., Natick. 

Pooke Gallery (653-4312, x25), 12 Highiand St., 
Natick. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6.p.m. Through Oct. 14: 
etchings, monoprints, and monotypes by Part- 
ners in Printmaking. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 


Wellesley. 

College Museum, Jewett Arts Center. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 18: 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

College. Museum (413-597-2429), Willamstown. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 25:. “Rube Goldberg: Drawing and Car- 


fi Romantic 
Musical Comedy The Devil's Quickstep 
Thurs-Sal. al 8:00pm to the Marx Brothers 
Crile, | lTRichard Pitman, Music Directo 
Friday, October 30; 7:30pm 
Jordan Hall at New Eng. Conservatory 


The 
Boston 


Musica 


Viva 


Frankenstein! ! 


Tix from $14 to $6 easy to order: Ticket: 
ron, 720-3434; Jordan Hall, 536-2412. 


353-0556 for more information. 


Music for Living and Learning 


Private instruction 
in voice, theory, 


Call 536-6340 Ext. 19 
for more information 


piano and all other instruments. 


2861 ‘6 YSGOL90 NOILOSS *XINSOHd NOLSOS 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


Now thru Oct. 24 Theatre S 


THE 3 WOMEN 
Now thru Oct. 18 Huntington 
Theatre. 
REMEMBRANCE 
Now thru Nov. 15 Charles 
Playhouse 
NUNSENSE 
Now thru Oct. 25 The New 
Ehrlich Theatre 
OF 
SAXOPHONE QUARTET 
MONDAY. OCTOBER 12, 8 P.M. 
‘, expanded and helped to 
redefine the role of the saxophone” 
the day of 
performance 
in-person exposure these 
Poses ee uncommon empathy and to many arts events.* 
compostional —— Stop by our 
— Bob Blumenthal, Boston Phoenix, 1985 booth for info. 


Praised by critics for their innovative 
compositions, original arrangements 
and ensemble performance, the 
ROVA SAXOPHONE QUARTET’S 
music is a daring and engaging blend 
of composition and innovation that 
draws on a variety of influences from 
Classical to jazz. 


NEWTON ARTS CENTER 


61 Washington Park 
Newtonville, MA 


964-3424 > TICKETS: $7 


* Funded by the Art 
Massachusetts 


“BASED ON AVAILABILITY 


VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HA 
723-5181 


The MIT Dance Workshop in association with 
Dance Projects, Inc. presents 


Beth Soll 


AND COMPANY 
ELIZABETH 
VERCOE 
A Concert of 
New Dance and Music 
Oct. 16 & 17, 

8 pm 


Kresge 
Auditorium, 
MIT, 

84 Mass Ave., 
Cambridge 


Tickets available at Bostix, all Ticketron outlets 
and at the door. $10, $5 with MIT ID and senior citizens. 


For information call 547-8771. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
THE 1987-88 
SEASON! 


HIGHEST 
INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 
OF CHAMBER MUSIC PLAYING...” 


—THE BOSTON GLOBE 


NOVEMBER &, 1987 


BEETHOVEN String Trio in C, Op. 9, No. 1 
BRITTEN Sinfonietta, Op. 1 

FINE Partita for Wind Quintet 

MOZART Piano Quartet in G minor, K.478 


JANUARY 31; 1988 


MOZART Flute Quartet in C minor, K.285a 
LENNON ‘Far From These Things’ 
(first performance; commissioned by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
HINDEMITH Quartet for clarinet, piano, 
violin, and cello 
DVORAK String Quintet in G, Op. 77 


FEBRUARY 28, 1988 


HAYDN Piano Trio in B, Hob. XV:20 
HARBISON Quintet for piano and strings 
HENZE Woodwind Quintet 

MENDELSSOHN Piano Trio in D minor, Op. 49 


— TICKETS $3400, $29.00, $21.00 — 
(3 prices apply to both orchestra and balcony seating) 


Assisted by Dance Umbrella. 


INSTRUCT 
BY. PHONE — Call (617) 266-7575 and order your subscription using VISA, MasterCard, 
or American Express. 
BY MAIL — Return the convenient order form along with payment to Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Subscription Office, Symphony Hall, Boston, MA 02115 
IN PERSON — Visit the Subscription Office at Symphony Hall 
Subscription Office hours are 9AM-5PM Monday through Friday and 10AM-2PM Saturday 
through October 31. 
Orders will be filled by date of arrival. Current subscribers do have seating preference. 
However, every effort will be made to satisfy your request. Tickets will be mailed shortly. 
if you have any questions, please call the Subscription Office, (617) 266-7575 


ORDER FORM 
(0 ct SEAT LOCATION NO OF SEATS TOTAL 
or 

Address 

City State Zip 


{ | Enclosed is a check, made payable to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| | Please charge the full amount to | | VISA | | MasterCard | | American Express 
Exp. Date 


! 
Evening Phone ; 
' 
' 
' 


_ Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
8 8 @ @ @ 
’ 
| 
| 
| 
: | 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, changing exhibit = 
‘ of holograms. Through Jan. 30, 1988: 1986 | 
| Wildlife Photography Exhibition. Through Jan. 2, : 
Ry | | 
| Friday, | 
Open Diary,” sketches, paintings, and water- a 
Colors from France, Scotland, and the United . 
States. 
ti 1 
TRIS WEER’S HOTTIX: 
— 
3 
; 
rey. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 9: “The Scholar 
- ~ ' q 
> 
; 
' 
Car 
Signature 
(as appears on card) 
toons,” Also, “Mingei; Japanese Fotk Art.” 


SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 9, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


This project is made possible, in part, by 
the Arts and Humanities and from the New 


Sankai 


“Sensational . . . spectacular . . . the 
audience roared its approval!” 


— The New York Times 


Ticke’ 


Mesmerizing, mystifying and 
controversial Japanese 
Butoh company 


_ Sankai Juku 
October 9 & 10 
Boston Opera House 
539 Washington St. 
Boston 

Tickets: 

$22.50, $19.50, $16.50 
Charge by call 

Teletron 720-3434, or call 

the Opera! House Box Office, 

426-2786. 


Tickets also available at all 
tron locations. 


from the Massachusetts Council on 
Foundation for the Arts. 


AFRAID 


VIRGINIA 
WOOLF? 


Edward Albee 


Lyric Stage 


“The Best of Boston” 


HOW THE OTHER 


HALF LOVES 
April 27-May 29 


THE LYRIC STAGE 
“a little room for 
your imagination” 


54 Charles Street, Boston 02114 


742-8703 


for reservations and information 
on group and student discounts 


> 


PLAY PLA 


compiled by Skip Ascheim 


THE ANGRY TUXEDOS STRIKE BACK. 
New show by the troupe named for its irate 
attire, a ‘cosmic attack on. contemporary 
culture’’ that includes improvisations and 
“neo-conservative-revisionist folksongs."’ 
At the Village Coach House, 204 Washing- 
ton Street, Brookline (782-3620) , through 
November 8. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Thursday and at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
(October 18 only). Tix $5. 

BALM IN GILEAD. Lanford Wilson's 1965 
drama, about two young hustlers playing 
out of their league, opens the Alley’s 10th 
season. Almost a post-Brechtian remake of 
William Saroyan'’s popular café play The 
Time of Your Life, Balm in Gilead is so 
suffused with the ether of corruption that for 
any of its large cross-section of the lost and 
desperate to draw even one breath of hope 
would be a triumph. Yet at this remove in 
time, the:play, for all its tough talk, exudes a 
naive innocence; its soul-rot remains a 


vague metaphysical given without apparent - 


social cause. Director Paul Dervis moves his 


. large cast deftly around a multilevel, acutely 


detailed greasy-spoon setting, but he has 
failed to coax much humanity from the 
principals, most of whom give hyped-up 
performances pitched to a nonexistent 
balcony. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166), 
through October 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12; $2 
discount for students and seniors; $6 for 
student rush. F 

LA CAGE AUX FOLLES. Larry Kert stars in 
this touring production of 1984's. Tony- 
winning musical, a glittering adaptation, 
with book by Harvey Fierstein and music by 
Jerry Herman, of the long-running French 
play by Jean Poiret. At the Providence 
Performing Arts Center, 220 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-421-ARTS), October 9 through 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $23.50 to $29.50. 

CATS. The waste land lit up like Christmas, 
on which the multiple-Tony-winning musical 
Cats is set, might as well be Broadway itself. 
Certainly this overblown extravaganza, as 
laden with glitz as pretension, is the 
incarnation of the legit: theater's Vegasiza- 
tion. T.S. Eliot's Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats, the slimand whimsical 1939 
book that set the meow machine in motion, 
is slight in its own right — though charming 
and wry. What composer Andrew Lioyd 
Webber and director Trevor Nunn have 
done with the verse, however, is to ap- 
propriate its central idea — the 
anthropomorphizing of cats — and pile it 


“high with flash-dancing hoohah next to. 


which Busby Berkeley Starts to look like 
Beckett. Occasionally things stand close to 
still — the verse simply sung, the mood 
sweetly ironic — just long enough for a 
smaller-scale magic to be sniffed in the air. 
Ultimately, though, this three-hour ode to 
overproduction — of both sound and 
furryness — becomes numbing. At the 
Shubert Theater, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), through November 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Tix $21 to $40. 
CHERRY. Premiere of the musical that, 
“inspired by Scollay Squarish vaudeville, 
takes you from the tenderness of young love 
to the mechanisms of 20th-century 
survival."’ At Nucieo Eclettico, 216 Hanover 
Street, Boston (367-8056), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

THE CHILDREN OF SUNSET LAKE. 
Reading of Chuck Anastas’s play, an entry 
in the NEWorks Series. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316), October 11. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $3. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1987. Broad- 
way may be on the ,.opes, but Gerard 
Alessandrini is on its back. The latest 
Boston edition of his Forbidden Broadway 
cooks the goose of Broadway into a 
parodistic paté that's perfectly delicious. Of 
course, the satire’s affection is a given: 
where Broadway's concerned, nothin’ says 
lovin’ like being shoved into Alessandrini’s 
oven. And having baked Joe Papp, Joel 
Grey, Kiri Te Kanawa, Stephen Sondheim, 
Barbra Streisand, and Andrew Lioyd Web- 
ber into a pie that already included such 
eminent songbirds as Merman, Martin, and 
Channing, the clever lyricist and director, 
with the courage of his confections, adds no 
apology. Moreover, at. Forbidden 
Broadway's best, Alessandrini’s lyric wick- 
edness (the tunes are Broadway's own) is 
abetted by first-class impersonation by the 
show's mostly long-running cast: At the 
Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357-8384), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15 to $21.50: 

FORTUNE’S FOOLS. Texas playwright 
Brian Reich has concocted a Lone Star stew 
chunky with American Buffalo chips, oc- 
casiona! hunks. of Greater. Tuna, and bits of 
Shepard's pie. The plot, which concerns the 
efforts of a broke gas station owner and his 
ex-con buddy to raise themselves out of 


poverty, runs in circles without ever cutting» 


through to the pain and terror behind the 
characters’ “desperate acts; and the play 
ends in random violence and a conclusion 
SO arbitrary it would be irritating if the whole 
were not so inconsequential. The Blackburn 
Theater Company, a fledgling Equity troupe 
that’s just moved into a spacious renovated 


loft in Gloucester, has lavished more than 
enough energy and polish on this premiere 


production to cause the script’s-faults to . 


glare. Director Mary John Boylan keeps her 
talented cast in near-constant activity, 
scoring Reich's involuted passages with at 
least the semblance of motion. And if her 
orchestration of the sound levels were to 
match the fluidity ofther blocking, you might 
even Start to feel the blazing Texas sun. At 
the Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Street, Gloucester (283-9410), through 
November 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $10 to $12.50. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW THIS EVE-" 
NING. Excerpts from the works of GBS, 
performed by ACTER (Alliance for Creative 
Theatre, Education, and Research), a 
British touring ensemble of five actors from 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, the 
National Theatre, and~- the BBC 
Shakespeare Series. At Atwood Hall, Clark 
University, Worcester (793-7189) , October 
16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix $8; $5 
for students and seniors. 

THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN. Fall 
festival revival of Andrei Serban's prodwc- 
tion, with music by Elizabeth Swados, of 
Bertolt Brecht’s parable of the impossibility 
of virtue. Sandra Shipley takes over the lead 
role. Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
through October 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 2 psm.on Saturday. Tix $13 to 
GUILTY CHILDREN. improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13° Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (782-8799).,.indefinitely. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. Also-at 
Dick Doherty's Comedy Vault, 124 Boylston 
Street, Boston (267-6626). indefinitely. Cyr- 
tain is at 9 p.m. on Thursday. Tix $6. 
HONEYMOON ON DEMETER. Staged 
reading of Allston playwright John Chat- 
terton’s play, a one-act farce with a 
science-fiction “twist: ‘Presented by Play- 
wrights’ Platform and the Boston Public 
Library at the Brighton Branch Library, 40 
Academy Hill Road, Brighton (782-6032) , 
October 10. Curtain is at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday. Free. 

THE HOUSE OF BLUE LEAVES. John 
Guare’s black comedy about a zookeeper 
who longs to be a songwriter, directed by 
David Wheeler. At Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany, 201 Washington. Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), through 
November 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16:to $24, 


-THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. A mummified yersion of Oscar 


Wilde’s immortal comedy, presented as a 
museum piece. Sight gags and silly tableaux 
abound, with the actors seldom staying in 
character long enough to. bridge their 
speeches with authentic responses to one 
another. Instead, they tend to recompose 
themselves after speaking, visibly withdraw- 
ing into a sort of stage limbo until it's time to 
speak again; and each delivery aims not at 
shaping an integrat persona but merely at 
forming the words into biting witticisms, 
snappy aphorisms, and other Wilde things. 
At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell (871-2400) , through Octo- 
ber 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $17. 

THE MARRIAGE OF BETTE AND BOO. 
Boston premiere of Christopher Durang’s 
Obie winner, in a ‘student production 
directed by David Wheeler. At the Spingold 
Theater, Brandeis University, . Waltham 
(736-3400) , October. 14 through 24. Cur- 
tain is at 8 pm. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7. 
‘MASTER HAROLD’..: AND THE BOYS. 
Athol Fugard’s poignant semi-auto- 
biographical drama of the contradictions of 
growing up white in South Africa. At Old 
South Church, Copley Square, Boston 
(536-1970) , theough October 10. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $5. 
MIGRANTS. A bilingual musical, about 
Puerto Rican history and the experiences of 
Puerto Rican migrants, performed by 
Teatro Pregones, a New York troupe. At 
Bowker Auditorium, UMass, Amherst 
(413-545-2511), October 10. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $5; $3 for students 
and seniors. 

MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA. 
Eugene O'Neill's Oresteia, first produced in 
1931, traces the declining fortunes of a New 
England family after the Civil War. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Isiand 
(401-35 1-4242) , through October 25. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Sunday. Tix 
$20 to'$24; $10 for student rush and seniors 
at matinees. (See review in this issue.) 
NUNSENSE. Reopening of Dan Goggin's 
Off Broadway musicai. The 1986 Outer 
Critics’ Circle Award: winner recounts the 
trials of the Little Sisters of Hoboken, who 
Stage a talent show in order to raise money 
to bury four of their number who died of 
botulism and are currently on ice in the 
convent freezer. And most of the onstage 
shenanigans — excluding an amusing 
“dying-nun ballet" and a ventriloquist act 
featuring surly Sister Mary Annette — by 
the show's five singing, dancing, 


: Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7:30 
p.m, on Wednesday (press night and one- 
year anniversary celebration) , at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, and at’6 and 9’p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half price for students, 
seniors, and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S 
NEST. Dale Wasserman’s play, based on 
the Ken Kesey novel, about a sane dude 
trapped in a mental ward with a sadistic 
nurse. Presented by Civic Stage West at the 
Framingham Civic League, 214 Concord 
Street, Framingham (875-5218), October 
16 through 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday andvat 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$8; $6 for students and seniors. 

THE OTHER BOSTON TEA PARTY. Jack 
Carroll's play, commissioned to celebrate 
the Constitution's bicentennial, is about 
Samuel Adams. At the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-6789), October 10 
through 18. Curtain is at.8 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 6.p.m. on Sunday. Free. 

THE PRICE. Like the rest of Arthur Miller's 
lesser work, The Price — a middlebrow 
march down an endless memory lane by 


* two bitter brothers, one of whom made a 


success of himself while the other sacrificed. 
his career to care for their father — bogs 
down in. rhetoric and good intentions. 
Nothing between the feuding siblings is 
resolved; life’s muddle is.wallowed in rather 
than illuminated. And the plodding Lyric 
Stage production compounds the torpor by 
ignoring what little tension and explosive 
energy Miller manages to generate. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , through October 25. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 8;30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $13; discounts for 
students, seniors, and groups. 
REMEMBRANCE. Boston premiere of 
Graham Reid's play, in which a widow anda 
widower — one a Catholic, the other a 
Protestant — begin an unlikely romance in 
contemporary Belfast. Kim Hunter is fea- 
tured: Presented by the Huntington Theatre 
Company at the Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-39 13) , through October 18. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday. Tix $12 to $27. (See 
review in this issue.) 

RENEGADE SLUTS ON BIKES, Work-in- 
progress by Lisa Mulcahy, Jay Kerness, and 
Robin Chamberlain. Follow the adventures 
of Attila, Snake, Bubbles, Dildohead, and. 
the gang in the “‘first family biker musical of 
the '90s."" Presented by the Provincetown 
Repertory Theatre of Boston at the Leland 
Center, Boston Center for thé Arts, 543 
Tremont Street, Boston (542-5504), 
through October 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 10:15 p.m. on Saturday. 
Suggested donation $5. 

REUNION. One-act by David Mamet, in 
which a recovering alcoholic is reunited with 
his daughter after a 20-year separation. 
Performed with Lanford Wilson's Great 
Nebula in Orion, about two. college chums 
who meet by chance years later, Laurie 
Zallen is the director. At the Charlestown 
Working Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534), October 16 
through November 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

ROAD. New England premiere of Lan- 
cashire. author Jim Cartwright’s ex- 
traordinary first play, performed ‘promen- 
ade’ style, with the audience following the 
30-member cast about the theater. The 
journey, overseen by the town drunk, takes 
you through the junk-strewn byways of a 
working-class hamiet that has achieved the 
dubious distinction of 100 percent un- 
employment. idie hands being the Devil's 
workshop, the sound of His. puttering is 
deafening here; it takes the form of a surly, 
sexual, and besotted din, as people, robbed 
of their dignity, sound the alarum — it's as if 
Grovers Corners had formed a ménage a 
trois with Sodom and Gomorrah. The piece 
is a compilation of monologues and brief 
encounters, held together at the trunk by 
three or four disparate and powerful scenes. 
At its brutally exuberant best, Cartwright's 
samurai slice of life is an appalling testa- 
ment to the human spirit, unique in its ability 
to twist and shout and turn in on itself, and 
to the ideal of community as a mutation of 
misery-loves-company. But this is not a 
Road without ruts; parts of it are as 
amateurish as you might expect. And the 
acting, by an.uneven mix of professionals 
and local amateurs, would be more effective 
if it were less energetic. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (281-4099), through October 
25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
5 p.m. on Sunday: Tix $11 to $14.50. 
SANKAI JUKU. The near legendary 
Japanese Butoh (dance-theater) group, 
founded in 1975;performs Kinkan Shonen 
(“The Kumquat Seed’’) -— with a live 
peacock on stage. At the Opera House, 539 
Washington Street, Boston (542-8511), 
October 9 and 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $16.50 to $22.50. 
SCIENCE PROJECTS. New performance 
pieces by New England artists whose work 
addresses scientific concepts and issues. At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416) , October 15 through 17. Octo- 
ber 15: Just a Glass of Water Please, by 
Peter Burns; On the Origin of information, 
by Larry Johnson; and Origins and Ends, by 
Donald Burgy. October 16: Human inter- 
ference Task Force, by Richard Lerman, 
and Air: Landscape with Brain, by Harris 
Baron. October 17: if an Army of Monkeys 
Were Strumming on Typewriters They 
“Might"’ Write All the Books in the British 
Museum, by Bob Rizzo; A Short History of 
the Late Cretaceous Period and Early 
Childhood, by Victor Young; and Language 
Linkages (Or How to Enjoy the Ruts in. Your 
Brain). by David Moss. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
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Thursday through Saturday. Tix $7. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis personae 
of this audience-participation whodunit, 
which at seven years of age has enjoyed a 
tun longer than Rapunzel's tresses, con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
This is like a game of Clue, with Vidal 
Sassoon sitting in for Colonel Mustard — 
you get to choose the guilty party if not the 
weapon and scene of the crime. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage Ii, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-5225), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $19; 
$10 for seniors and student rush. 


SHEBOPPIN’. The new ‘60s musical, set in ~ 


‘a beauty parlor and featuring 25 of the most 
popular songs of the "50s and ‘60s, created 
by Fran Charnas, Michael Oster, and John. 
B. Welch. Sheboppin’ tries desperately to 
convince you it’s a great ball of fire, and 
indeed there are sparks; but most of it could 
be put out with your fingers. It's a tedious 
and silly dramaturgical ei ‘ort, stuck together 
with what Charnas, the creator of the more 
polished The All Night Strut, calls “‘bubble- 
gum music’’ — appropriated from Camelot 
and before, and already-been-chewed by 
the likes of Brenda Lee, Bobby Darin, the 
Chiffons, and the Shirelles. The show's big 
mistake is that it packages its borrowed 
score, which has its charm and frenzy, in a 
context that’s both strained and inane. The 
book is devoid of plot; it merely presents 
stock female characters in a static situation 
and then lets them spray one another with a 
lot of cliché and Adorn. But the four young 
« performers are talented, and each has her 
musical moment to shine — whether in 
praise of Jerry Lee Lewis or female 
masochism. At the Wilbur Theatre, 246 
Tremont Street, Boston (423-4008), 
through November 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17.50 to $27.50. 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN 
AUTHOR. ART Fail Festival reprise of 
Robert Brustein’s stunning ‘production of 
Luigi Pirandelio's seminally self-reflexive 
script, in which a troupe of actors — here 
the ART company — is interrupted in 
rehearsal by an unhappy family suspended 
in dramatic limbo. Presented by’ the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattie Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), through October 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $19 to 
$26. 
THE THREE WOMEN. A deconstructive 
adaptation of the first of the six “‘books’’ 
that make up Thomas Hardy's. The Return 
of the Native. Limiting the almost-two-hour 
"presentation to this one 80-page section 
was a good decision, but it’s the only good 
one of the evening. The people at Theatre S. 
haven't a clue as to what the novel’s about, 
and they haven't a clue as to what they're 
about either. There's no concept here, and 
the execution is appalling: sophomoric, self- 
indulgent, and, worst of ail, thoughtless. 
Presented by Theatre S. at the Performance 
.Place, Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (623-5510) , through 
October 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 8 and 10 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $10; $6.50 for students. 
TRUE WEST. Sam Shepard's saga of 
California siblings — one a screenwriter, the 
other a desert rat — who switch identities. 
Presented by the Worcester Forum Theatre 
Ensemble at the Center for the Performing 
Arts, 6 Chatham Street, Worcester 
(799-9 166), through October 24. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 
2 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9 to $12. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Full-length, bare-stage 
version of the Shakespeare comedy. per- 
formed by ACTER (Alliance for Creative 
Theatre, Education, and Research), a 
British touring ensemble of five actors from 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, the 
National Theatre, and the BBC 
Shakespeare Series. At Atwood Hall, Clark 
University, Worcester (793-7 189) , October 
13 and 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday 
and. Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for students and 
seniors. 
VOGUELY FAMILIAR: THE AFTER- 
TASTE OF A NEW GENERATION, New 
comedy show by improvBoston, the Hub's 
longest-running improv troupe, comprising 
both improvisations based on audience 
suggestions and prerehearsed sketches 
and songs satirizing ‘“‘our preoccupation 
with and subordination to fads, fashions, 
and trends.’ At the Village Coach House, 
204 Washington Street, Brookline 
(566-8861), October 14 through Novem- 
ber 5. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day. Tix $7; $5 for students and seniors. 
Also at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center, 41 Second Street, Cambridge 
(577-1400) , October 16 and 17. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8; $6 
for students and seniors. 
WAIT UNTIL DARK. Frederick Knott's 
thriller about a blind woman stalked by 
three petty crooks trying to salvage a 
botched. drug deal. At the Theatre of 
Newburyport, 75 Water, Street, New- 
buryport (462-3332), through November 
1, Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $8 io $12. (See review in this 


Edward Albee’s corrosive 1962 study of two 
faculty marriages at a smaii college. At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), through October 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $15. (See 
review in this issue.) 

WORKS IN PROGRESS. Performances by 
Beth Easterly, Thomas Janzen, Deborah 
Fortson, and Eric Hughes. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street. Boston (542-7416), Oc- 
tober 9. Curtainis at 7 p.m. on Friday. Tix 
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The Massachusetts Foundation for 
Humanities and Public Policy offers grants 
and services in support of public programs 
which use the humanities to illuminate 


contemporary life in Massachusetts. For 
more information contact: 
mth Massachusetts Foundation 
for Humanities 
9) 8) and Public Policy 
Foundation uth Hadley, 
for Humanities and Massachusetts 01075. 
Phone: (413) 536-1385 
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“A SHOO-BE-DOO-WOPPER OF A SHOW!” 


—Arthur Friedman/Boston Herald 
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Ticketron/ Teletron at 720-3434. At the WILBUR THEATRE 
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Killer Needles 
Did you know that you could ruin your new record 
in only one play with an old, worn. or damaged 


Did you know that you have probably got more 
invested in records than in your entire stereo 


SOUNDS MUCH BETTER and 
‘helps your records TO LAST 

MUCH LONGER? 

WELL, at HIGH STYLUS. 


10% DISCOUNT 


WARNING 


Ruin Records! 


stock over 1000 different needles, dozens of car- 

tndges, belts, as well as cleaning accessories. 

We offer a FREE TURNTABLE TUNE UP to 

our customers which cleans, lubes and adjusts 

the whole record player. So, you know that you are 

getting the most from your new needle and records. 

So keep your new records sounding new j 

and your old ones sounding better at 

HIGH STYLUS. . 
PRICES START FROM JUST 

$6.96 


TITLE LABEL 
R.E.M. Document LR.S. 
2) THE SILENCERS A Letter to St. Paul RCA 
3) ECHO & Echo & the Bunnymen WB 
THE BUNNYMEN 
4) U2 : The Joshua Tree Island 
5) THE CARS Door to Door Elektra 
6) IT’S IMMATERIAL Life’s Hard & Then You Die A&M 
7) ICEHOUSE A Man of Colours Chrysalis ° 
8) THE RAMONES Halfway to Sanity Sire 
9) THE SMITHS Strangeways Here WeCome__ Sire 
10) PAUL KELLY Gossip A&M 
& THE MESSENGERS . 
11) SQUEEZE Babylon and On A&M 
12) NEW ORDER Substance Q West 
13) THE NORTHERN PIKES Big Blue Sky Virgin 
14) THE CURE -* Kiss Me, Kiss Me, Kiss Me Elektra 
15) PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED Happy? Virgin 
16) THE REPLACEMENTS Pleased To Meet Me Sire. - 
17) THE Db’s The Sound of Music LR.S. 
18) THE BEAT FARME The Pursuit of Happiness MCA 
19) X “ See How We Are Elektra 
20) THE MIGHTY Out of Hand é Sire 
LEMON DROPS : 
21) THE DUKES Psonic Psunspot Geffen ‘ 
OF STRATOSPHEAR 
22) THROWING MUSES The Fat Skier Sire 
23) PETE WYLIE Sinful Virgin 
24) 10,000 MANIACS In My Tribe Elektra 
25) THE LIME SPIDERS The Cave Comes Alive Virgin 
TOP 10 SINGLES: 
1) U2 Silver & Gold Island 
2) GENE LOVES JEZEBEL Motion of Love Geffen 
3) SIOUXSIE & Song From the Edge 
THE BANSHEES ‘ofthe World . WEA 
4) THE HOUSEMARTINS | Me& the Farmer Go Discs! 
5) DEPECHE MODE Never Let Me Down Again Mute 
6) LOVE & ROCKETS No New Tale to Tell » ~ Big Time 
7) MOJONIXON _ Elvis is Everywhere Enigma 
& SKID ROPER 
8) THE WEATHERMEN. Poison Play It 
Again Sam 
9) TACKHEAD The Game 4th & B’way 
10) THE CHILLS House with Flying Nun 
A Hundred Rooms 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: . 
1) THE ZULUS Too Much (tape) 
2) DOGZILLA Lunch.With,éd (tape) 
3) DUMPTRUCK Going Nowhere Big Time 
4) LEMONHEADS Hate Your Friends Taang! 
5) THE BAGS Big Wig (tape) 
NOW A BIGGER & BETTER SIGNAL 
BOSFON'S NEWMUSIG SOUREE 
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THIS WEEK 


%* &Donna Alien, PERFECT TIMING (At- 
lantic). The epitome of R&B journey- 
womanhood this year. Perfect Timing would 
have been better had the trickling, guitar- 
dominated arrangement of the single 
“Serious’’ been. altered or reworked over 
the rest of the album. Instead, several 
singles keep recycling ‘Serious’: ‘‘Satis- 
fied,"’ at least, has-@ pliant, synthesized 
bass line, and_‘‘Perfect Timing’’ and 
Nights’’ insert phrase twists, but it’s still the 
same sound. Allen herself doesn’t display 
the variety of a standout singer. She shouts 
at the peaks, moans during low or steamy 
sections, and adjusts her breath to the 
pace; only on the ballad ‘‘Daydreams’’ does 
she let loose. 


&»Regina Belle, ALL BY MYSELF 


(Columbia). Now this is perfect timing. To 
pick just one example, “Show Me the Way” 
features wave after wave of Belle stretching 
and expanding her robust tone, emphasiz- 
ing syllables, throwing in teasing exclama- 
tions, and strutting her style magnificently. 
Seldom have numbers been better fitted to 
a particular vocalist; these are. drawn-out, 
sometimes too expansive songs, exalted 
when Belle steps in and knits all the strands 
together with a wondrous flexibility and 
biting emphasis. Although some departure 
from love themes would be nice, there’s 
little else that can be faulted here. 

kk Cole, EVERLASTING 
(Capitol). A comeback that covers the 
bases but only to hedge its bets. ‘‘Jump- 
start’’ stands as the best track of the recent 
women dance-music singers; it’s got a 
surging, energized structure, and Cole sings 
with assurance. On the rest of Everlasting 
she divides her time between classy supper- 
club numbers like “When | Fallin Love’’ and 
contemporary tunes like Bruce Spring- 
steen’s ‘Pink Cadillac,"’ which she’s start- 
ing up as a vehicle for her revived attitude 
and spirits. Still, she sings the old ones 
better than the new. “Jumpstart’’ offers her 
an opening into the club market, but she 


should avoid doing any more Springsteen . 


songs — she's neither big-voiced nor 
comfortably extroverted enough. 
*&kkkMiles Davis, HI-HAT ALL- 
STARS (Hi-Hat/Rounder). 

kMiles Davis and John Coltrane, 
LIVE IN STOCKHOLM 1960 (Swedish 


Dragon). 
kkk kMiles Davis and Sonny Stitt, 
LIVE IN STOCKHOLM 1960 (Swedish 


Dragon). 

** kMiles Davis, LIVE MILES: MORE 
MUSIC FROM THE LEGENDARY 
CARNEGIE HALL CONCERT (Colum- 


bia). 

Davis, COOKIN’ AT THE 
PLUGGED NICKEL (Columbia). The 
earliest of these reissues is Hi-Hat All-Stars, 
from Davis's 1955 appearance at the 
Boston club. In the studio at this time, he 
was perfecting his spare, man-on-eggshells 


studio sound. On the bandstand he was. 


bolder and more fluent, charging through 
the bebop end of his repertoire with a 
declarative sound and a crisp attack. The 
aloums on Swedish Dragon are fascinating: 
they reveal Davis's feeling for contrast 
within his group. With John Coltrane still 


- around, he allows the saxophonist to do the _ 


extrovert turns; once Coltrane leaves, Davis 
begins opening up and taking more risks. 
Both Stockholm concerts are invaluable, 
catching Coltrane at the tail end of his 
second stint with Davis and finally demon- 
Strating that bebop veteran Stitt, in his brief _ 
term in the band, sounded completely in 
place. The Carnegie Hall material finds 
Davis letting more stops out; but the 
concerto lacks the precision and drama of 
the studio version, and the smail band’s 
contributions also suffer in comparison to’ 
the first set of material released from this 
evening. All this music does testify to the 
unsurpassed ability of Wynton Kelly, Paul 


“Chambers, and Jimmy Cobb to swing long 


and hard: Cookin’, recorded in 1965, rolls 
and tumbles, with sometimes, little more 
than a toehold on the underlying form; 
Davis, whose ability both to appropriate and 
reinforoe the raw input of his sideman is 
matched in‘ jazz history only by Duke 
Ellington; is clearly being led by this 
exceptional band {with Herbie Hancock 
and Ron Carter) even as he léads. 

* Rush, HOLD YOUR FIRE (PolyGram). 
An album that’s a shell around two singles. 
“Force Ten’’ gallops around the fringes of 
technology as applied to contemporary 
heavy metal, a vision of excess. Geddy 
Lee's rhyttim-bass part carries most of the 
freight, so guitarist Alex, Lifeson can fire off 
hyperactive, incidental licks to compete 
with the high-gloss synthesizer stunts. The 
second single, “Time Stand Still,” derives 
its punch from the lilt of Neil Peart's 
drumming. Peart also wrote his most 
appealing, humane lyric, about an everyday 
mortal concern: how to run on the fast track 
and still stop-to smell the roses. Choosing 
local syiph Aimee Mann to sing along 
emphasizes the number's flesh-and-blood 
vulnerability. The rest of Hold Your Fire is 
filler, the sort of New Age metal mismatch 
one might have expected of Styx. Hired-gun 
synthesizer players and programmers con- 
tinue to dominate; the song about attaining 
cosmic consciousness in China, “Tai 
Shan,’’ exists only because they gave Lee a 
meat shakuhachi patch. As always in these 


buy the single. j 


38 Special, FLASHBACK (A&M). 


You cauid call Flashback synthetic, but 
these wild-eyed Florida boys are too grimy 
and sincere for those frills; the bouncy 
melodies in “Hold On Loosely,”’ “Caught 
Up in You,” and “Back Where You Belong”’ 
might send you shuffling through your 
teenybop collection to fifd their source, but 
the six-strings crunch and the anthemic 
Allmans-style brushfire-blues-jam climaxes 
nod toward Dixieland-saloon origins. Unlike 
lots of AOR throats, singer Donnie Van Zant 
knows how to vary his intensity; he doesn’t 
always sing like his gut’s ready to burst. 
Chief songwriter Don Barnes is a diehard 
romantic, and if his themes are mostly old 
‘hat; his attitudes are sensitive but not 
mushy, macho but not misogynous. Like 
most well-weeded greatest-hits packages, 
Flashback appears just as the group's 
begun to repeat itself, condensing down an 
uneven career’s worth of product. The live 
EP is a noisy dud, and the never-before-on- 
any-album tracks are bores. Recommend- 
ed, but don’t keep digging. 
THOMAS (Geffen). 
Thomas does have a special aura; maybe 
family ties and vibes have something to do 
with it (her dad is Memphis blues and soul 
legend Rufus Thomas) , but the shimmering 
“Let's Talk It Over’ single makes you sit up 
and take notice. Her sister Carola was once 
a devastating interpreter of crying songs 
and lovelorn ballads, and that’s also Van- 
esse Thomas's forte. She throws in one or 
two uptempo pieces like ‘‘Rockin’ and 
Lovin’ to keep the audience outreach 
honest, but she's a surefire soul wailer. “‘I’m 
Gonna Love You” and ‘| Wanna Get Close 
to You’’ have the concentrated urgency and 
pleading that only the mast unshakable red- 
clay belters can offer, and Thomas handles 
these songs like a 20-year veteran. It's been 
a while since a young woman embraced 
Southern soul, let alone showed signs of 
being able to adapt it to the hip-hop 
generation. 
JODY WATLEY (MCA). A stunning 
visual performer, Watley doesn’t even 
wrestle with the question of vocal dynamics. 
The best songs here offer picture-book 
Jimmy Jam/Terry Lewis sequences: lots of 
snaking, aggressive synth bass, buoyant 
keyboards. and tasty licks, plus tidy 
progressions and hooks that take the 
weight off the voice and point up its slick 
deliveries and silky inflections. She does 
come to grips with songs like ‘Looking for a 
New Love” and “Still a Thrill." On the 
former, her shift from hurt, confused in- 
genue to whimsical victor gives the tune 
some passion, and the flippant, half-sung, 
half-whined vocal on “‘Still a Thrill’’ provides 
punch, “Learn To Say No”’ offers a bit of 
wisdom in its ‘message of sexual restraint, 
but it's the album's least convincing piece; 
both “‘Don't You Want Me” and ‘“‘For the 
Girls” are far more probing essays on the 
necessity for discretion. 


PREVIOUS 


**k* Eric B. & Rakim, PAID IN FULL 
(4th & Broadway). This rap debut is. alive 
and adamant, its presentation knottier and 
less radio-groomed than, say, L.L. Cool J. 
Rakim’s conviction that rap isn't frivolous. 
This seems an-odd revision at first blush, but 
he's got an enterprising, level baritone that 
is its own argument. The duo have little 
truck with the loony tale-spinning of much 


“mid-to-late-"70s funk, but one of the 


wonders of this debut is that, adapting an 
approach to rap that shares little with the 
aesthetics of George Clinton, it doesn’t go 
high-minded and stiff. On the contrary, this 
gives their raps a solid sense of clarity, their 


. hardy scratches and hardier melodies a 


quicksilver edge. They make taking on 
responsibility kick ass. 

** * k Alex Chilton, HIGH PRIEST (Big 
Time). When veteran rocker Alex Chilton 
sings the blues throwaways and oddball 
R&B trash that dominate this album, his 
voice sounds out of place among the oiled 
rhythms and sliding horn parts. Hearing his 
slippery, nasal whine exhort a girl to remove 
her wig on ‘‘Take It Off or brag about his 
“$50 process’’ in Lowell Fulsom’s ‘Make a 
Little Love," you're not sure whether to 
laugh or-what to laugh at. High Priest — his 
first neW album in seven years — extends 
the loose, unhinged fee! of his recent EPs 
and hangs together as the’ unimaginable, 
early-’60s novelty-R & B record of Chilton’s 
dreams while it cuts its own keyed-up 
groove. Chilton’s gbitar, still jagged and 
inventive, gives weight to the epic triviality of 
the hilarious “Dalai Lama” as well as 
rollicking around Bill Justis’s “Raunchy.” in 
his own bluesier songs “(Thing for You,” 
“Don't Be a Drag"’), Chilton seems bent on 
capturing the spontaneity endemic to the 
blues without the confused reverence that 
usually attends such white-boy under- 
takings. In the end, every song gets its lit- 
tle crazed spin. Turning: significance into 
junk and back again, his sickly grin shines 
even within these cramped, tossed-off set- 


tings. 

THE HARDLINE 
ACCORDING TO _TERENCE TRENT 
D’ARBY (CBS, import). D’Arby is a 
variation on @ well-worn theme: biack 
American musician escapes to Europe to 
win recognition and acclaim. Somewhere 
D’Arby must ‘have run across 


a soul anthology. What marks D’ Arby as an 
emerging star is the way he crafts each song 
to a specific influence and then finds a voice 
that matches that song. He's playing with 
sounds, styles, and voices that have already 
proved themselves, but instead of making a 
simple Motown, Atlantic, or Philly tribute, 
he's tossed them all together. An imagina- 
tion this lively and a voice flexible enough to 
pull the whole enterprise off are impressive, 
particularly for a debut. But there’s no way 
to identify a D’Arby sound. You have to dig 
to find TTD himself. Even though: he wrote 
10 of the album's 11 songs, the only one 
that has a ring of personal. experience is 
“l'l’ Never Turn My Back on You (Fa- 
ther’s Words) about a parent's forgiving 


love. 
‘Richard Lloyd, REAL TIME 
(Celluloid). Lioyd’s aspirations are more 
conventional than fellow Television vet Tom 
Verlaine: he wants to be a standard guitar 
hero. Real Time, recorded at a CBGB's gig. 
is what straightforward guitar-based rock 
used to sound like. From. the first track, the 
13th Floor Elevators’ ‘Fire Engine,”’ Lloyd's 
playing is crunchy and tart, muscular and 
infuriated — it sets a blazing pace. He has 
only two problems, but they combine to 
limit his current poiential. He writes the 
same pair of songs over and over: one is 
speedy and brash, the other midtempo and 
melancholy. Then, though your admiration 
for his playing never flags, your interest in 
his stories is rarely aroused; he’s a limited 
lyricist, occasionally affecting, but more 
often trite. He'd sure make one hell of a 
number-two guitarist with the right col- 
laborator, though. Another man who was at 
his best in Television. 
& Robbie, RHYTHM 
KILLERS (island). Gary ‘“‘Mudbone"’ 
Cooper and Bernard Fowler are the main 
singers on an unbanded album where 
Jamaican drummer and bassist Sly Dunbar 
and Robbie Shakespeare and producer Bill 
Laswell join with other seasoned musicians 
and make funk, rap, soul, pop, reggae, and 
jazz dance into a suite full of conviction, 
fluency, and event. Rhythm Killers, as part 
of its forward-leaping celebration of the last 
20 years of black music, explains the 
deceptive lunacy of funk. Jammed-on 
words, bubbling yelps, funny asides and 
enunciations amount to a free text for a 
music and at the same time as agents of 
composition. 
*&kkkTom Veriaine, FLASH LIGHT 
(LR.S.). Ex-Television guitarist Verlaine’s 
Flash Light has the same effect as all his 
previous solo albums: that is, at first they all 
sound the same. Listen to the new one a few 
times and it will begin to sound familiar, but 
with the ring of the inalterably apt. Flash 
Light deploys the usual complement of 
favorite licks: the delicate chordal shading 
that floats behind sections of ‘Cry Mercy,"’ 
the aching, high notes that vivify the 
emotional hills and dales of ‘The Scientist 
Writes a Letter,"" and the rat-a-tat-tat 
phrasing of “The Funniest Thing.” As a 
lyricist, Verlaine thrives on the oblique: his 
conception is whole, guitar-playing and 
band sound and lyrics melding in a dreamy, 
conversational mix that is never static or 
diffuse. And “Bomb"’ demonstrates that it’s 
possible for a resourceful sou! to wrench his 
guitar into a moan without owing a thing to 
traditional blues tonalities. The stutter and 
crackle and white noise that Verlaine elicits 
sound effortless: there are better techni- 
cians, but there are no more expressive 
guitarists. 


CLASSIC 


*&k *kDavid Bowie, STATION TO STA- 
TION (RCA, 1976). David Bowie's career is 
so gnarled that it comes as little surprise 
that he recorded his most lasting album 
strung out on drugs, band members Carlos 
Alomar and Roy Bittan (the latter on toan 
from the E Street Band) struggling to keep 
the sessions in order. Whatever the circum- 
stances of its creation, Station to. Station 
stands as the one Bowie album that works 
without a window-dressed persona to prop 
it up. Even better, Station to Station is his 
warmest work: though Bowie sings about 
alienation and dislocation on every track 
(including his cover of ‘Wild Is the Wind"’) , 
his dry vocals ache. with ‘the need for 
affiliation — his pleas are too direct for his 
usual aloof posturing. The title starts with 
the Thin White Duke, Bowie's latest persona 
(just ‘because he didn't need a persona 
doesn't mean he didn’t employ one), 
“throwing darts in lovers’ eyes,” and 
climaxes with his shouting “‘It’s too late/To 
be hateful.’ He can’t sustain hostility or 
tight-lipped irony. “Golden Years’’ and 
“Stay” offer up a much more graceful study 
of fugk rhythms than Young Americans — 
and the first number's wall of rhythm guitars 
is a friskier James Brown rip than ‘‘Fame.”” 
Chugging rhythms cascade past each other 
and wash up onto sympathetic backup 
vocals, and on “TVC 15," Bittan updates 
New Orleans second-line rhythm on his 
piano. When Bowie begs ‘“‘stay,”’ his 
backing is concise enough to allow him the 
luxury of congeniality. He wouldn't try 
warmth again until 1983's Let's Dance, and 
by then even that had been reduced to a 
sales push. (Everything David Bowie ever 


superlative record collection, be* ~ recorded, even ‘The Laughing Gnome,” js 
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BOSTON 


BEACON HILL I, Il & iit (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. i 

Heliraiser: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:2075:30, 
7:25, 9:25 ; as 
ls Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:30, 9:30 

lt: Big Shots: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20 

CHARLES |, I & ill (227-1330) 

195 Gambridge Street 

I: Three O'Clock High: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:45, 7:45, 10 

ll; Surrender: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:30, 

lll: Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHER! |, li & (536-2870) 


_ 50 Dalton Street 


|: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight 

Ul; Fatal Attraction: 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., Sun., midnight 

lll: The Princess Bride: Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., Sun., 11:45 
CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214Harvard Ave. 

The Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs. Call for 


4 
3 
é 
i 
Dirty Dancing: Thurs. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 


200 Stuart Street 

|; The Principal: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:30 

i; Bestseller: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:35 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

|: The Big Easy: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 

i: The Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:45, 2:45, 5:15, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., Sun., 
midnight; Sun., Mon., no 10:15 a.m. show. 

It: Hail! Hail! Rock ’n’ Roll: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 1, 4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., San., midnight; 
Sun.,. Mon,..no 10:15 a.m. show 

iV: Street Trash: through. Thurs., 7:30, 10; Fri., 
Sat., Sun., midnight. 

V: Stakeout: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:45; Fri., 
Tues., Thurs. mats., 10:30 a.m., 1, 4; 

Fri., Sat., Sun, midnight 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon., 
10 a.m., noon, 1:35, 3:10; Fri., Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show; Tues., no.10:30 a.m. or 1 p.m. show 

Vi: Amazon Women on the Moon: through 
Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat., Sun., midnight; Sun., Mon., no 10:30 a.m. 
show 

Vil: Wish You Were Here: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:30, 2:30, 5, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 
midnight; Sun., Mon., no 10:30 a.m. show. 
Vill: No Way Out: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., 
Sat., Sun., midnight 

in the Mood: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45; Sun., Mon., no 10:30 a.m. show 
1X: Family Business: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri. Sat. Sun., 
midnight; Sun., Mon., no 10:15 a.m. show 
X: Where’s Boston?: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 
noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun., 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street ae 

4; Maurice: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 10; Fri., 
Sat., Sun., Mon., 12:30am. 

Ut: Jean de Florette: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

Wt: I've Heard the Mermaids Singing : through 
Thurs., 1, 2:40, 4:20, 6:10, 8:10, 10; Fri., Sat., 
Sun., midnight 

IV: My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight 

V: Matewan: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 5:30, 8, 
10:30 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbfook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

The Fourth Protocol: Fri., 8; Sat., 7:10, 9:15; 
Sun.-Thurs. 7:30 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Fri., 6:30; 
Sat., 1:30, Sun., Mon., 1:30, 6 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

Haill Haill Rock'n’ Roll: through Thurs,, 1:30, 
4:15, 7:30, 10 

The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:25, 7:45, 10 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
4:55, 7:25, 9:50 

Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 10 

The Principal: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:55, 5:10, 
7:35, 9:45 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. Call for schedule changes after 


Wed. 
i: Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
li; Bestseller: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lit; Three O'Clock High: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vk: Surrender: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

. V: Amazon Women on the Moon: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard Street 
i: Tampopo: daily, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Sat., Sun., 
mats. 1:10, 3:20 
li. 20th international Tournee of Animation: 
daily through Oct. 22, 6:15, 8, 9:45; Sat., Sun., 
mats. 1, 2:45, 4:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Beauty and the Beast: Fri., Sat., 4, 7:55; Sat., 
mat. 12:15 

Stairway to Heaven: Fri., Sat., 5:55, 9:45; Sat. 
mat. 2 

Frankenstein: Sun., 1:45, 5, 8:10. 

Bride of Frankenstein: Sun., 3:10, 6:25, 9:30 
Possessed: Mon., 4, 8 

1 Walk Alone: Mon., 6, 10 
“She Must Be Seeing Things: Tues., 8 vi 
| Walked with A Zombie: Wed., 5:15, 8:05. 

‘Isle of the Dead: Wed., 3:45, 6:40, 9:30 

The Golem: Thurs., 5:20, 8:10 

Warning Shadows: Thurs., 4, 6:40, 9:35 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: Fri., Sat., 4:15, 7:35; 
Sat. mat., 1:15 

The Unknown: Fri., Sat., 6:15, 9:30; Sat. mat., 3 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church Street 

i: Matewan: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:40, 7:20, 9:50 

Tough Guys Don’t Dance: Fri.,Sat., Sun., mid- 
night 

Ul. Haill Haill Rock ‘n’ Roll: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:10 
a.m. 

tit: Wish You Were Here: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3, 5, 7:30, 9:40 

Amazon Women on the Moon: Fri., Sat., Sun., 
midnight 

IV: I've Heard the Mermaids Singing: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:50, 10 

Street Trash: Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight. 


V: My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:45, 10 

12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 
Maurice: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; 
Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:30 a.m. 
uburban cinemas text, now that it's part of film 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Robocop: through Thurs. Cail for times 

2, 4; Tues.-Thurs., 5 

ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

Medford St. 

La Bamba: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 
376 Trapelo Ad. : 
Snow White and the Seven Cwarts: through 
Thurs., 7 


h Thurs., 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
Robocop: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:10, 9:20 
Sweet Lorraine: Mon., Tues., 2, 5, 7, 9; Tues.; no 
2 o'clock show 
The Untouchables: Wed., Thrus., 5:30, 8 
The Living Daylights: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 8. 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 
The Principal: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30 

’ The Untouchables: through Thurs., 4, 7:15, 9:30: 
Stakeout: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:20, 9:40 
in The Mood through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:35 
Like Father Like Son through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:40 
BROCKTON, Westgate Mail (588-5050) 
The Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:40, 7:45, 9:45 
Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:10, 
9:40 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat., Sun., 
1,3,5 

Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

Hellraiser: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 

Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

Surrender: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 
9:50 


Three 0’Clock High: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

t Bestseller: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7,9 

li: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:10, 9:10 

il: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:05, 7:05, 9:05 

IV: Like Father Like Son: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7.9 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

|: Like Father Like Son: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:40, 9:50 

ll: The Principal: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:35, 9:50 

ill: Three O'Clock High through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:50 

IV: The Pick-Up Artist through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:50 

DANVERS, USA Cinemas |-V! (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

|: Bestseller: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun., 11:45 

ll; Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., Sun., 11:30 

lil: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat, Sun., 11:40 

IV: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun., 11:30 

V: The Principal: Fri., Tues.-Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:45; Sat.-Mon., 5:15, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
Sun., 11:45 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat., Sun., 
Mon., 1:30, 3:30 
Vi. Surrender: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., Sun., 11:45 


Baby Boom: Sneak preview Sat., 7:30; plays 

Wed., Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:20 

The Princess Bride: Sneak preview Sat., 7:45 
Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24. 

i: Someone Te Watch over Me: through Thurs., 

1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri, Sat., Sun., 


midnight. 
Ul. Fatal Attraction: Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., Sun., 12:20 a.m. 
DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 
578 High St. 
|. Can’t Buy Me Love: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ll. The Big Easy through Thurs., 7, 9 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 
|. Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
Ul. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for times. 
I. Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV. Masters of the Universe: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
V. Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil. Heliraiser: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill. Three O'Clock High through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
IX. Surrender: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X. Big Shots: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Predator: through Thurs. Call for times 
Bestseller: through Thurs. Call for times. 
The Princess Bride: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema !-Vi (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 
The Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:40 
Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:40 
The Fourth Protocol: through Thurs., 4:20, 7:20, 
9:40 
Stakeout: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:40 
Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 9:40 
The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:40 
Surrender: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:20, 7:40, 
9:45 
HANOVER Cinemas I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 & 53 : 
|: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
ll. Three O'Clock High: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 
Wl. Can’t Buy Me Love: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1, 3:30 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat., Sun., 
1,3 
Surrender: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:20, 7:30, 
9:30 
HINGHAM Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 
Stakeout: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon. 
1:30, 3 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-li (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 
|: Amazon Women on the Moon: through Thurs., 
7, 9; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 3, 5 
ll: The Big Easy: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat.-Mon. 
mat., 5 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon., 
1,3 
NATICK, USA Cinemas !-Vi (237-5840) 
Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 
|: The Principal: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5:05, 7:2;0, 9:40; Fri., Sat, Sun., midnight 
ll: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 7:45, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., Sun., midnight 
In the Mood: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15 
il: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:55, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat, Sun., midnight 
IV: Bestseller: through Thurs:-12:45, 2:45, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:25; Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight 
V. Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight 
Vi: Three O'Clock High: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun., midnight 
NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132), 924 Great Plain 
The Big Easy: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:20; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 4:50, 7:05, 9:20 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon., 
1,3 
Robocop: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., Sun., 
Mon. mats., 12:45, 2:25, 4:45 
Continued on page 40 


N.E. 
NAZIS MUST DIE 
* Edward D. Wood's 
BRIDE OF THE MONSTER 
*  iInshiro Honda's RODAN 
* RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 


2 ant 


“‘Cheap, violent and with absolutely no moral value”’ 


KILLER 


A 13-HOUR FILM 
Midnight to 1:00 PM 
Sunday, October 11 to Monday, October 12 (Columbus Day), 1987 


Plus The Macabre Barbershop Quartet. Barf Bags (for the overly sensitive). 


SOMERVILLE THEATRE 
55 Davis Sq On the Red Line 
aw 25-108 


‘ ‘ 


MARATHON 


Direct from New Jersey 

THE TOXIC AVENGER 

N.E. Premiere 

Stuart Gordon's FROM BEYOND 


Cult Classic! 
Gordon's RE-ANIMATOR 


Me 


In Chronos, time is sped up, 

Nature and man. New and old. All around you. 
The Omni Theater’s huge domed screen and 84 
loudspeakers will challenge your senses. 

So come see Chronos. There’s no experience like it. 


slowed down, and sped up again. 


Mugar 
Omni Theate 


ehe 


Starting September 24th, see Chronos at The Omni Theater. Advance tickets are available at the box office (cash only) or by 


credit card (with service charge) by 


SUBURBS 
¢ 
4 
& 
> 
| “gh 
3 Fatal Attraction ; 
These listings are compiled almost a week ¢ 
i are often scheduled with little advance 2 
out, and be advised that sneak previews are ; 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 
{ These listings run from Friday, Oct. 25 to y 
Friday, Oct. 9. ne 
| 
\ 
| 
WO O O 
CHEAP Avan, e e 
< ‘a ( tice 
lomervilie ver the phone on the day of the show. 
age parking day and evening, 
. 
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Continued from page 39 


©7118; 9:30; Sat-Mon. mats:; 1:15, 3:10;5~ 


NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 
Non Troppo: Fri., Sat., 7; 9 
Take the Money and Run: Sun.-Wed., 8 
The Wicker Man: Thurs., Fri., 7,9: 


, NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 


1296 Washington St. 

|: The Big Easy: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon., 
12:10, 1:45, 3:20, 5:15 

I: Wish ¥ou Were Here and film short Precious 
Images: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. 
mats., 1,3, 5 

lit: 84 Cross Road: through Thurs,, 7:20, 
9:25; Sat, Sun. mat., 1:35 

IV. Benji the Hunted: Sat.-Mon., 12:30, 2:15, 
4:10 

Stakeouf: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

NORWELL, Queen Anne Cinema (871-0313) 
Rtes. 3 & 228 

The Principal: through Thurs., 9:20 

La Bamba: through Thurs., 7:15 
NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 

109 Central St. 

|, Robocop: through Thurs., 7, 9 


‘ Ul. Can’t Buy Me Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:10; 


Sat., Sun., Mon., mat. 2 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon., 2 
PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

k Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Three O'Clock High: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:30 

lil. in the Mood: through Thurs., 1, 3 - 
Big Shots: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:30 


|. No Way Out: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

i: Stakeout: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

4: The Principal: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Surrender: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

ili: In The Mood: through Thurs. Call for times. - 
IV: Stakeout: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Hellraiser: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Bestseller: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vill: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for * 


times. 

“1X: North Shore: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Masters of the Universe: through Thurs. Call 
for times. : 

_ Xi: Can’t Buy Me Love: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


times. 

Xill: Nadine: through Thurs. Call for times. ‘ 
XIV: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 

Three O’Clock High: through Thurs., through 
Thurs. Cail for times. 

Princess Bride: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs. Call for times. 
The Big Shots: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas I-III (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

|. The Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 3:10, 5:15 

ll: The Big Easy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat.- 
Mon. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30 

ti: Stakeout: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat.-Mon. 
mat., 5 


i: The Thurs., 12:40, 2:55, 
5:10, 7:30, 10; Fri.-~Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

li: Stakeout: through Thurs., 12:30, 5, 9:45 

“The Pick-Up Artist: through Thurs., 3:15, 7:45; 
Fri.-Sun., midnight 

Il: Big Shots: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

AV: Like Father, Like Son: through Thurs., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:20, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 11:40 


” V: Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs., 


12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
VI. The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
§:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri.-Sun,, 11:50 

Vil: Surrender: through, Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45,.10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

Vill: Bestseller: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 
8, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. ? 

1X: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
5:10, 7:45, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

X: Dirty Daneing: through Thurs., 7:45, 10:10; 


12:10 a.m. 
the Mood: Sat--Mon., 5:30. 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat.-Mon., 


12:20, 2, 3:40 


Xt: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:25, 


5, 7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
Xi: Three O’Clock High: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30: Fri.-Sun., 11:30 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Roxanne: Fri., 7:45 
All of Me: Fri., 5:45, 9:45 
Twist and Shout: Sun., Mon., 5:45. 9:45 
The Decline of the American Empire: Sun., 
Mon., 7:45; Sun. mat., 3:45 
Robocop: Tues.-Thurs., 8 
The Terminator: Tues.-Thurs., 6, 10 

Rosa Luxemborg: starts Fri., 5:30, 7:45, 10 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Square, South Weymouth 
k: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat.-Mon. mats. 1, 3:15 
i: Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat.-Mon. mats. 1, 3:15 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 
i: Someone To Watch over Me: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
tt: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Stakeout: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Bestseller: through Thurs. Call for times. 
¥: Masters of the Universe: Sat.-Mon. Call for 
tines. 
Vi: The Big Easy: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: In The Mood: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Surrender: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
The Princess Bride: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BENTLEY COLLEGE (891-3424) Beaver and 
Forest Streets, Waltham, presents free films in 
the graduate pavilion, as part of its Constitutional 
Bicentennial Film Series. Oct 14 at 7 p.m.: The 


Caine Mutiny. 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 


Fri., Tues.-Thurs. mats., 1, 3:15, 5:30; Fri.-Sun., 


(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
films and videotapes at 8 p.m. Oct. 9: Slide/video 


__ artist Jeanne Finley introduces a retrospective of 


her tapes, including ‘‘! Saw Jesus in a Tortilla” 
and “Deaf Dogs Can Hear.” Oct. 16: French- 
Canadian video artist Bernar Hebert presents a 
selection of his tapes “Exhibition” and “The Dog 


STITUTE (353-8912), 725 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, presents films as part of its Contem- 
porary Russian Culture and Soviet Society series, 
at 7 p.m. in room 522 in the College of Liberal 


, Arts. Oct. 15: Scarecrow. 


BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton, presents a fall lunch and film series 
Thurs. at noon. Oct. 15: Emily Dickinson, — A 
Certain Slant of Light and Robert Frost. Tickets 
$6.50, $2 for film only. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), presents a series that ex- 
amines the subject of education as depicted in 
films, Fri, at 7 and 9 p.m., at 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3.50. Series $25. Oct. 9: 
The Blackboard Jungle. Oct. 16: To Sir, with 


Love. 

CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 
Pearl St., Cambridge, presents the films of 
Shirley Temple and Judy Garland at 7 p.m. Free. 
Oct. 13: Captain January. 


. DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 


Union Ave., Framingham, presents the Danforth 
12th International Film Series Wed. at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $3.50 Oct. 14: Vengeance Is Mine: 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Bostor’presents films in French 
with English subtitles at 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. 
Oct. 16-18: Two and Two Make Four. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050),.170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents the Fall Film Series, “The 
Trouble with Love — Six Tales from Germany,” 
at 7 and 9.p.m. with English subtitles. Admission 
$2. Oct. 9: The Trouble with Love. Oct. 16: 


Sugarbaby. 


‘HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 


films in the Lecture Hall of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3. Oct. 9 and 10 at 6:45 and 9:15 
p.m.: Sherman's March. Oct. 11.at 3.p.m.z By the 
Law. Oct. 13 at 5:30 and’ 8:15 p.m. (double 
feature $5): Little Caesar and Public Enemy. Oct. 
14 at 5:30 and 8 p.m. Liebelei. in room B-04 at 


* SITY (999-8136), Old Westport Rd., North 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents a 
retrospective of the films of Raymond Depardon, 
at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $4.50. Oct 14 at 7:30 p.m.: 
Les Annes Declic. Oct. 15: San Clemente. Oct. 
16: Fats Divers. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents film classics 
Wed. at 7:30. Free. Oct. 14: King’s Row. 
MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave.; Cambridge, pres- 

ents films Thurs. at 5:45 p.m. Free. Oct 15: pend 
at the Races. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents a retro- 
spective of the works of French filmmaker 
Bertrand Tavernier, Fri. in Remis Auditorium. 
Tickets $3.50. Oct. 9 at 5:30 p.m.: Death Watch; 
at 8 p.m.: A Week's Vacation. Oct. 16 at 5:30 
p.m.: Mississippi Blues; at 8 p.m.: Clean Slate. 
Also, a film special Oct. 15 at 7 p.m.:Oscar 
Michaux and Black Cinema. Also, the Evening 
Lecture and Video Program presents Points in 
Space Oct. 14. at 7:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, presents 
its “Great Films by Great Directors” series Sun. 
at 2 p.m. Free. Oct. 11: Anatomy of a Murder by 
Oiio Preminger. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (523-6664), Science 
Park, Boston, presents films in the new Omni 
Theater Tues.-Thurs., 14-a.m. to 3 p.m, and at 8 
p.m.; Fri,.and Sat., 11 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sun., 11 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Free with museum admission. 
Ongoing: Grand Canyon — The Hidden Secrets. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton, presents free films at 7 p.m. 
Oct. 14: The Cop and the Anthem, All Summer in 
a Day, The Electric Grandmother. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 


Dartmouth, presents The Story of Adele H. Oct. 
14 at 7:30 p.m. in the College of Visual Arts and 
Performing Arts (Group IV) Lecture Hall, rm. 153. 
Free. 


| % % 
| 35% 25% 10-80% 
OFF OFF OFF 
New Mork Simes A LARGE SELECTION 
HARDCOVER PAPERBACK OF CLOSE-OUTS 
BESTSELLERS BESTSELLERS & SPECIALS 


IMAGINING 


Reprogram your mind in minutes to 


_ Inventive, compelling, and exquisitel 


Fri. & ee and 10 
BEAUT 
AND THE BEAST 


written, here is the‘haunting story of /os 
desaparedicos, the disappeareds — the 
innocent men, women, and children _ 
who were swept from Argentina’s sight 
and records by the craven generals who 
ruled the country. When the wife of 
Carlos Rueda, director of the Children’s 
Theater, suddenly disappears, Carlos 
discovers that he possesses a magical 


dir. Jean Cocteau... 
- 4:00, 7:55 (Sat. mat. 12:15) 

STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN 

(dir. Michael Powell, w/David Niven) 
at 5:55, 9:45 (Sat. mat. 2:00) 


eliminate fears and phobias. Fuel your 
body with spectacular health and 
energy. Dramatically improve your ~ 
interpersonal relationships. Become a 
persuasive communicator and create 
instant rapport with anyone you meet. 
Use the success of others to remodel 
yourself. Discover the five keys to 


POWER 


Sun., Oct. 11 
GHOSTS AND 
OTHER STORIES 


ANTHUNY 


the gift. He has visions, waking dreams of FRANKENSTEIN 
: the desaparecidos’ fates, that time and (w/Borig Karloff) 1:45, $:09, 8:10 
again prove true. BRIDE OF 
oya ice ° FRANKENSTEIN . 
y Pub. List $16.95 (w/Elsa Lanchester) 3:10,9:30 is 
Royal Price $14.40 THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE c 
1 
F I LM N OT Rj 
yt ee ONE MORE TIME ODYSSEY POSSESSED 
CAROL by Carol Burnett by John Sculley 
“FIRST RATE STORY TELLING...” with John A. Byrne 
BURNETT Answers all those questions Carol's “Do you want to spend the rest of your iam (w/Bart Lancaster) 6:00, 10:00 & 
aerate television audiences might have life selling sugared water or do you want Ss Tues. Oct. 13 ; 
wondered about but were afraid to ask.” a chance to change the world?” aiNDE PE NDENT \ 
The Chicago Tribune When the brilliant, mesmerizing Steve MFILMMAKERS 
i “WRITTEN FOR HER THREE Jobs issued that. challenge, everythinghe HOWCASE 
DAUGHTERS.”. had struggled toachieve at PepsiCo » \SHE MUST BE: 
Burnett’s.is the moving story of growing. at the top of America’s corpotate SEEING THINGS 
up in a loving, courageous family which marines.’Pepsi’ ungest presidentat (by Sheilg McLaughlin, 
faced poverty, alcoholism and divorce.” age thirty-eight, Sculley-had : _ score by John Zorn) 8:00 
campaign, toppling that icon Coke.as 
- Pub. List $4.50 the number-one brand for the first time — 
Royal Price $4.05 ~ in history. 
| Pub. List $21.95 
; Royal Price $18.65 
_TIME FLIES 
LOVING A YOUNGER MAN + by Bill Cosby 


by Victoria Houston 

Millions of adventurous women are 
enjoying the excitement and sizzle of 
loving a younger man. Once taboo, these-,_ 
relationships are opening up wonderful 
new options for women of all ages. 
Author Victoria Houston, herself 


introduction by Alvin Poussaint, M.D. 
America’s best-loved media personality 
and bestselling author turned fifty this 
year. Not surprisingly, his thoughts have 
net to the subject of getting older. 
eine is no laughing matter, but Time 
will change all that. Bill brings his 


Wed., Oct. 14 
VAL LEWTON NIGHT! 
WALKED 
WITH A ZOMBIE 


married to a younger man, explains: dir. J T ) 8:05 
Enjoying How it is to forma po mind these days. It’s all about time — (w/Boris Karloff) 3:45, 6:40, 9:30 
Better Relationship partnership with a younger we view the world ©) Thera, Oct 15 
Royal Price $10.36 (dir. Paul Wegener) 5:20, 8:10 
; (w/Fritz Kortner) 4:00, 6:40, 9:35 


Discount ROYA Bookstores 


* NORWOOD — Norwood Piaza, walt} 
+ PORTSMOUTH, NH — Artisan Outlet Village, (603) 430-9229 
| « SOUTH DENNIS — Patriot Square Shopping Ctr., 398-5659 
«STOUGHTON — Shaw's Plaza, Rte. 138, 344- 3299 

* WAKEFIELD — 381 Main St., 245-0519 in 
+ WARWICK, Ri — Baid Hill Piaza,*(401) 822-3360 


*NEXT WEEKEND* 
THE AREA PREMIERE 
OF THE 
RESTORED UNCENSORED 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
starring Fredric March, and 

TOD BROWNING’S 
THE UNKNOWN 
| Joan Crawford 
Lon Chaney 


« ACTON — Powder Mill Plaza, Rte. 62 897-6502 

« ARLINGTON — 635 Mass. Ave., Junction Rte. 60, 643-4422 
e ASHLAND — Shaw's Townline Plaza, 881-6866 

* BROOKLINE — 1354 Beacon St., 734-7903 

FRAMINGHAM — Pinefield Shopping Ctr., 877-9222 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ. - 
876-6837 


+ MEDFIELD — Medfield County Village 359-7900 
MERRIMACK. 356 Daniel Wersier Hwy., at Shaw’s Plaza. (603) 422 « WOBURN — Woburn Plaza, 932-3760 


~ 
: Rn! § Ceylon. Oct. 15 in rm. B-04 at 5:30 
ee City Streets. Oct. 16 at 7 p.m.: Log House and 
Sad Song of Yellow Skin; at 9 p.m:: 
Solzhenitsyn's Children...Are Making a Lot of 
Noise in Paris. 
q of Luis and Salvador.” Admission $6. 4 
| 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Sat., Sun., 
Mon, 1,3 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. : 
(628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 
: 
RANDOLPH Randolph Cinema (749-7963), 
Randolph Shopping Center, Memorial Dr. 
i 
HORROR AND FANTASY 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
— 
| | | 
| 
' 
— 
a 
% 
¢ 


FOR ALL SHOWTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-USAC SUBURBS 471-USAC 


*% 100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON « ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS pasergnT KETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE « COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE TICKET SALES 
EAI E SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGH * NU HOW'S ON NDA 


JOHNNY HALLYDAY 
FANNY ARDANT 
GUY MARCHAND 


NICKELODEON 424-1500 


* 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE, BOSTON « PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT THE NICKELODEON «x EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


| “ ONE OF THE BEST 
(PG-13] FILMS OF 1987” 


— Jack Garner, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 


ATEWAI 


“A MARVEL OF A MOVIE.” 
— Peter Travers, PEOPLE 
IR) 


HARVARD 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE «x PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID A 


LATE SHOWS FRI-SAT-SUN: 


ISN'T LIFE THE 
STRANGEST 
THING YOU VE 


Hail! 
Rock N (PG) 12:10a.m. amazon Women on the EVER SEEN? 
(R) 12mid. 
HAIL! HAIL! ROCK NWAROLL 


SOMERVILLE 


ATE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SO. 628-7000 


GLENN CLOSE No passes 
FATAL ATTRACTION (® 


CINEMA 


CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227-1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 4 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SO. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 


Pay 3 | AL ATTRACTION 
DIRTY DANCING; | EASY FATAL ATTR 


DUDLEY MOORE (PG-13) RICKY BUSKER 
LIKE FATHER LIKE SON BIG SHOTS BABY BOOM 


3:00 HIGH (rPe-13) 641 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-6781 BRIDE. 
HELLRAISER SOMEONE TO WATCH THE PRINCESS 
OVER ME 


j 
| COPLEY PLACE 266-1300 
AY, Family KEVIN COSTNER. GENE HACKMAN 
i THE MERMAIDS | AW 
! 
SQ. 864-4580 
| | 
A ~~ 
(Pa) IN THE MOOD THE CROP Arist : BESTSELLER 
RICKY BUSKER JAMES BELUSHI DUDLEY Moone | | 
SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME . 
BIGSHOTS THE PRINCIPAL (n) LIKE FATHER LIKE SON. 
| 
é 
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EXCLUSIVE PREMIERE ENGAGEMEN 
ONE WEEK ONLY!!! 


“Margarethe von Trotta is arg the best 
7 filmmaker now at work 


SUKOWA — WINNER BEST ACTRESS 
CANNES FILM FESTIVAL 1986 © 


> 


A NEW YORKER FILMS RELEAS 


A FILM BY 


MARGARETHE VON TROTTA 
October 16-22, 1987 


5:30, 7:45, 10:00; Sat.Sun.Mat. 1:00, 3:15 
Oct. 16 show times: 7 p.m. & 10 p.m. with special guest speaker Elzbieta Ettinger at 9 p.m. 
Somerville Theatre 
55 Davis Sq. © 625-1081 © West Somerville 
On the Red Line ¢ Ample Parking 


“Baryshnikov is one of the most ELECTRIFYING 
~ personalities on the movie screen today.” — 


—Robert Osborne, CBS MORNING NEWS 


“screen springs to life when Baryshnikov dances, 
He is breathtaking and BRILLIANT...” 


—Susan Granger, WMCA RADIO, NEW YORK 


“ wondertully ENTERTAINING...an immediate classic.” 


—Michael Kelly Tucker, WHERE MAGAZINE 


“BREATHTAKING. 


“Absolutely 
GLORIOUS 


entertainment.” rl. 
—Gary Franklin, ABC-TV 


STARTS FRIDAY 
OCTOBER 16th 
AT A THEATER 
NEAR YOU 


FILM STRIPS 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Dogs in Space (1987). This new Australian film is a freewheeling punk comedy set entirely in a seedy communal 
house in Melbourne in the summer of 1978. Michael Hutchence (the lead singer of INXS) stars as the raffish hero who leads a band called 
Dogs in Space. The movie follows him, the other band members, friends, lovers, and hangers-on through a series of loose, overlapping 
vignettes. It was written and directed by Richard Lowenstein. Opens Friday, October 16, at Copley Place and Harvard Square. 


A 


*& kk, ALL OF ME (1984). A slaphappy 
romantic farce that displays Steve Martin 
and Lily Tomlin at their peak. Tomlin is a rich 
spinster whose soul lands inside a male 
lawyer (Martin). What follows is an up- 
roarious three-legged race for mind and 
body. Martin pulls off one virtuoso effect 
after another; his body is always tangling 
with centrifugal force, and you get the 
feeling his center of gravity is split along with 
everything else. Tomlin isn't on-screen as 


often, but she gets some epithets she can _ 


really sink her teeth into, and she's a perfect 
inspiration for Martin's flights of cross- 
sexual parody. With Richard Libertini; Cari 
Reiner directed. 2 Somerville Theatre. 

* & 2 AMAZON WOMEN ON THE MOON 
(1987). An uneven but agreeable comedy 
compilation produced by Robert K. Weiss 
and codirected by. John Landis, the two of 
whom previously collaborated on The Ken- 
tucky Fried Movie. This one isn't quite as 
funny (it’s got a little too much of that John 
Landis in-your-face bombast), but the 
highlights alone make it worth seeing. They 
include a funeral celebrity roast and ‘‘Son of 
the Invisible Man,” with Ed Begley Jr. as a 
mad scientist who thinks he’s invisible. Best 
of all is the title sketch, a deliriously tacky 
parody of grade B ‘50s Sci-fi movies. The 
filmmakers get it. all — the craggy- 
anonymous, sub-Lloyd Bridges hero, the 
“special effects’’ that are transparently just 
tiny rocket models and planets dangling on 
wires, that whole 1950s innocence about 
the Space Age. For a few minutes you could 
swear all those terrible actors in their terrible 
costumes had actually lived there, right 
inside your television set. Copley Place. 
LES ANNEES DECLIC (1983). Documen- 
tary filmmaker Raymond Depardon’s auto- 
biographical account of his youth. /nstitute 
of Contemporary Art. 


**X**XBEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
(1945). Jean Cocteau’s version of the fairy 
tale about a girl who gives herself to a 
monster is one of the screen’s most 
transporting poetic fantasies. Jean Marais 
gives a moving performance beneath his 
ironically regal, lion-man make-up, and the 
costumes and sets are enchanting. Brattle. 
* THE BIG EASY (1987). This con- 
voluted New Orleans-set police thriller 
keeps getting in the way of its two magnetic 
stars, Dennis Quaid and Ellen Barkin. With 
no chance to relax into each other's 
rhythms, they spend the film walking a 
tightrope of hard-to-follow cop-movie en- 
tanglements. Quaid, speaking in an odd, 
taspy, Cajun drawl that ends up neutering 
some of his God-given charm, is a veteran 
homicide detective who's been leading a 
semi-on-the-take existence, and Barkin is 
the by-the-book investigator from the DA's 
office who's outraged at the slightest 
infractions of code — even after she starts 
going out with him. The two have one good, 
long, hot love scene together. But then the 
script (by Daniel Petrie Jr.) begins to 
sprinkle on conflicts like saltpeter, mingling 
a: mechanical mystery plot with windy 
platitudes about corruption, and the rela- 
tionship devolves into a bickering match. 
The movie isn’t “commercial,” exactly, but 


* it's dawdling and contrived; it lacks the 


grimy pleasures of good hack moviemaking. 
Barkin gives an emotional performance in a 


ing turns by Ned Beatty and the late Charles 
Ludiam. Directed by Jim McBride. Copley 
Place, Chestnut Hill, , suburbs. 

& & KTHE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1935). James Whale’s sequel to his 1932 
Frankenstein is, of all things, a parody — a 
sophisticated, affectionate send-up of the 
whole mad-scientist genre. Boris Karloff is 
the monster once again, but he’s a sweet- 
natured, cuddly bumbler this time. Best of 
all is the quintessentially macabre Ernest 
Thesiger, as -the besotted wacko doctor 
(‘Do you like gin? It's my only weakness!”’) 
who. keeps tiny human figures in glass jars. 
Elsa Lanchester, wearing the famous light- 
ning-streaked beehive hairdo, has the title 
role and gives a goofy, endearing  per- 
formance that earned her a place in movie 
history. Colin Clive plays Dr. Frankenstein, 
and Valerie Hobson is his wife. The 
screenplay is by John L. Balderston and 
William Hurlbut. Brattle. 

BY THE LAW (1926). Lev Kuleshov, the 
famous Soviet film theoretician, used a Jack 
London story as the source of this ex- 
perimental drama about three people in- 
volved in a murder and trapped by a storm. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


CITY STREETS (1931). Rouben 
Mamoulian directed this gangster drama 
about a carnival worker (Gary Cooper) 
who gets involved with a racketeer’s 
daughter (Sylvia Sidney) . This was Dashiell 
Hammett’s only original screenplay. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


DANCERS (1987). Mikhail Baryshnikov, 
Leslie Browne, and director Herbert Ross, 
who previously collaborated on The Turning 
Point, reunite for this drama about the 
private lives of dancers. Copley Place. 

DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE (1986). This French- 
Canadian comedy about eight friends 
sitting around discussing their sexual ex- 
periences is a quirky, satisfying mélange of 
literacy and scabrous humor. The first half 
cuts back and forth between the talk of the 
‘four men as they assemble dinner for the 
evening and the equally frank dialogue of 
the four women as they work out at the gym. 
in the second half, the two groups join each 
other, and the party begins. The principals 
are Rémy (Rémy Girard), the smooth, 
controlled, womanizing host, who tells 
outrageous stories with a smug smile, and 
his wife of 15 years (Dorothée Berryman) , 
an agreeable, easily shocked woman who 
has no idea her husband has been footing 
around. They’re a pair of dyed-in-the-wool 
bourgeois, and that’s why they have. the 
most to lose. The intercutting between the 
men and the women sets up simultaneous 


‘comic structures, each with its own set of 


private jokes and personal recognitions. 
The result is a smashingly democratic 
comedy, with sex as the great equalizer. 
Somerville Theatre. 

DIRTY DANCING (1987). When 
teenager Jennifer Grey, who's visting the 
Catskills with her family in the summer of 
1963, first discovers the steamy dancing of 
the young workers in the resort where she's 
staying, this coming-of-age movie looks like 
it’s going to be good, rowdy fun. But instead 
of being about how Grey falls off her Jewish- 
American Princess pedestal and engages in 


guts and generosity and integrity, as she 
falls for a handsome, working-class dance 
teacher (Patrick Swayze) and lies to her 
. father (Jerry Orbach) to get the money for 
an abortion for Swayze's partner. The 
screenwriter, Eleanor Bergstein, has shaped 
the movie rather sickeningly as a valentine 
to the heroine’s moral superiority: it's her 
character — not her innocence — that’s on 
trial, and she passes every test with flying 
colors. Still, Grey has charm (if not quite 
enough to carry the picture) , and the dance 
numbers have been shot in a style that's 
®™ore Seductive than the video-cut movies of 
the last few years. The choreography is by 
Kenny Ortega; Emile Ardolino directed. 
Beacon Hill, Allston, suburbs. 
*&k*XDR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
(1931). Rouben Mamoulian’s version is a bit 
Stiff in places, but it conjures up a foggy 
Victorian atmosphere of impending danger 
and makes explicit Hyde’s perverse, 
murderous lust. Some scenes, such as 
Hyde's climactic act of violence, have an 
indelible cruelty. The heavily made-up 
Fredric March (who won an Oscar) is 
excellent in the dual role, and as the lower- 
class girl Hyde sets his sights on, Miriam 
Hopkins provides just the right mixture of 
innocence and tartiness. The film is being 
presented here in a special uncut version. 
Brattle. 


“ 
F 

FAIT DIVERS (1963). Documentary about 
life ona Parisian police beat. Directed by 
Raymond Depardon. Institute of Contem- 
porary Art. 

*XFAMILY BUSINESS (1987). The 
domestic life of a professional crook is such 
a pungent comic notion that it’s a mystery it 
hasn't been tapped more often. The politi- 
cal mélodramatist Costa~-Gavras showed a 
sure entertainer's instinct in wanting to 
make this story of an ambitious, macho thief 
(Johnny Hallyday) , his adoring wife (Fanny 


Ardant), his loyal sidekick (Guy 
Marchand), and his two kids (Laurent 
Romor and.Remi Martin). But Costa- 


Gavras doesn't seem to know whether he's 
doing an emotionally charged satire of 
family mores — a heist-caper Murmur of the 
Heart — or a sitcom. The movie has its daft, 
amusing scenes, but mostly it just lies there. 
Copley Place. 
*&*XFATAL ATTRACTION (1987). In 
Adrian Lyne’s erotic adultery thriller, 
Michael Douglas plays a contented family 
man who has a weekend fling with a 
glamorous publishing executive (Glenn 
Close). When the weekend ends, she won't 
let go. Her need shades from compulsion to 
psychotic treachery and finally to violence, 
and what's fun about the movie is the way it 
lends her behavior a satirical double edge: is 
this just craziness, or is it passion — the 
naked beast itself — in a dispassionate 
age? Close gives a superb, magnetic (and 
Continued on page 44 
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Continued from page 42 iti 
very sexy) performance. a smile 
‘that’s at once demented and “tike 
the mock-beatific grins on the faces of the 
Manson girls, she makes Alex a strangely 
sympathetic character; she may be nuts, 
but she’s also in Jove, and Douglas's 

to live up to their mutual 
attraction comes.to seem the film's sly 
parody of contemporary commitment anx- 
ieties. The movie is best when it stays on the 
level of Hitchcockian ambiguity and dread, 
though even when Lyne (Flashdance, 9% 
Weeks) is trying to work honestly, as he 
does here, he’s such a string-puller at heart 
that you’re always aware you're being 
manipulated. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
(1931). Not 
Mary Shelley, but in its own way quite 
marvelous. Universal's horror expert, James 
Whale, directed, and he certainly knew what 
he was doing: though the style is early-talkie 
Hollywood Gothic (the source of the script 
is actually a stage play by Peggy Webling) , 
the movie is still effective more than a half a 
century later. Boris Karloff’s uncomplicated 
performance as the monster is surprisingly 
touching, and Colin Clive’s breathy, 
possessed Dr. Frankenstein (‘‘It's alie- 
eeve!’’) remains the definitive Hollywood 
mad scientist. @ Brattle. 


GOLEM (1920). The classic silent 
horror film, based on Jewish legend, about a 
16th-century rabbi and his creation, the 
Golem, a huge clay statue brought to life to 
defend Prague’s ghetto from a pogrom. 
Paul Wegener, who piays the title role (his 
performance is said to have influenced Boris 
Karloff's in Frankenstein), also wrote and 
directed the-film, whose sets were describ- 
ed by Lotte Eisner as “architecturally 
massive buildings, relieved by leaning walls 
and rooftops Brattle.” 


*AHELLRAISER (1987). The young Brit- 


ish horror author Clive Barkér~is clearly 


trying to unsettie,you with more than mere 
gimmickry. The first film that-he’s directed 
gets into an area even most ‘‘psychologi- 
cal’’ horror filmsdor't, it's explicitly about 
Sadomasochism, and ‘Barker wants us to 
find ‘a perverse, cathartic beauty in his 
visions of ripped flesh and dripping blood.. 
But most of the movie is just repellent and 
obvious, with special effects that can't 
compare to those in. most big-budget 
Ametican: gross-out’ thrillers. A sexually 
repressed, woman (Claire. Higgins) helps 
the spirit of her brother-in-law/lover come 
back to-life by luring strange men into the 
house and offering them. up-in.sacrifice. 
Meanwhile, the spirits that brought the 
brother into darkness proseiytize for the 
power of sir) — with punk spikes Jodged in 
their mime-white faces. like. tr 
room hosts at the- Andersop4 
Parlor. Barker Org 
between: cold, denatured*sex and: the 
turn-on of S&M) and even for a horror 
movie, that’s an erotic vision so extreme — 
and so fundamentally inaccurate — that the 
picture misfires badly. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
HEY BABU RIBA (1987). in this Yugosia- 
vian comedy, four friends who have 
gathered because of a death reminisce 
about their:teenage years in the early ‘50s, 
following Tito's break with Stalin. Directed 
by Jovan Acin. Nickelodeon. 


| 


@IN THE MOOD (1987). The true story of 


Ellsworth ‘‘Sonny’’ Wisecarver, who made - 


headlines in 1944 by marrying two women 
while he was still a teenager, becomes 
another airbrushed ‘80s youth comedy, a 
“clean,"’ “‘wholesome”’ entertainment mas- 
querading as an ode to erotic freedom. The 
movie has '40s cars and '40s costumes and 
a few ‘40s tunes on the track, but it’s-not a 
period piece, it's a period mock-up — Ferris 
Bueller in war-era drag. As Wisecarver, 
Patrick Dempsey is a generic wisecracking 
teen. He doesn’t seem to have the faintest 
idea of why women keep falling for him and 
neither does the movie, They fall for him 
because he's nice, and he marries them 
because nice boys don’t ask girls to do . ... 
well, things without getting married. The 
situations the movie presents are amorous 
encounters that are potentially hilarious, yet 
it has all the romantic/erotic adventurous- 
ness of a 1950s dating primer. Worse than 
just dull, this is a loathsome piece of 
Reagan-era puritanism, a movie whose 
underlying fantasy is of a world where sex 
doesn’t exist. Written and directed by Phil 
Alden Robinson. Copley Place, suburbs. 

* AISLE OF THE DEAD (1945). A piod- 
ding Val Lewton production, with Boris 
Karloff and Ellen Drew as isiand dwellers 
threatened by the plague. This is one of 
those Lewton films that has so little besides 
“suggestion” that you wish some monster 
in.a rubber suit would come leaping out of 
the bushes. Directed by Mark Robson. 
Brattie. 


HEARD THE MERMAIDS SING- 


ING (1967). With her odd, bony frame, her 
Raggedy Ann mop, and her quizzical 
leprechaun face, Sheila McCarthy may 
remind you of a female Danny Kaye. in 
Patricia Rozema’s independent Canadian 
feature, she plays a woman of no sophisti- 
cation who attains her own kind of self- 
knowledge. McCarthy's Polly is a temp 
secretary who lands a job at a Toronto art 
gallery and becomes fascinated by the 
curator (Paule Baillargeon), who in her 
eyes is as urbane and erudite and fashion- 
able as Polly is banal and ignorant and 
clumsy. She begins to fall in love with her 
new mentor but, inevitably, this leads to 


~ tha in. the. memory is the charm 


keeps you in touch with Polly's burgeoning 
‘emotions. As a director Rozema shows a 
talent for a certain variety of wry, absurd 
humor, but the playfulness is top heavy and 
she has an unfortunate fondness for the sort 
of undercooked whimsy popular in student 
films of the ‘60s. Nickelodeon, Harvard 


Square. 

| WALK ALONE (1948). Burt Lancaster is a 
bootlegger who takes the fall for his 
partners and is embittered when he returns 
to the outside world. Lizabeth Scott is the 
woman torn between Burt and old partner 
Kirk Douglas. Byron Haskin directed. Brat- 
tle. 

*kk'*szl WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE 
(1943). This gothic tale of voodoo in the 
West Indies is a classic horror film, perhaps 
the one entry in the usually hoky voodoo 
genre that escapes the tinge of camp. The 
Story, loosely derived from Jane Eyre, tells 
of a young nurse (Frances Dee) who comes 
to care for the mysteriously catatonic wife of 
a rich painter. Is the wife suffering from 
some bizarre malady, or have evil spirits 
turned her into one of the living dead? The 
science-versus-superstition theme is old 
stuff, but this early Val Lewton production is 
memorable for its eerie visual effects and 
disarmingy low-key style. Here, evil isn’t just 
a matter of monsters or shock cuts; it's 
wound into the movie’s very texture. 
Jacques Tourneur directed. Brattle. 


J 


DE FLORETTE (1987). This 
adaptation of the first half of Marcel 
Pagnol’s novel (it will be followed this fall by 
Manon of the Spring) has a primal moral 
simplicity. An aging peasant (Yves Mon- 
tand) stoops to treacherous means to wrest 
some precious land away from the city-tax- 
collector-turned-happy-farmer (Gérard De- 
pardieu) who's inherited it. The land 
contains a hidden spring of mountain water, 
which Montand seals up with cement. Then 
he and his dim-witted nephew (Daniel 
Auteuil). sit back as. Depardieu. tries .to 
Cultivate the land, without ever having quite 
enough water to do so. The story is set in 
the 1920s, buf Monitand, in a fine per-. 
formance, seems to be playing a character 
from another age. His scheming, though 
fueled by greed, seems oddly selfless — it 
grows right out of: his attachment to the 
land. And Depardieu is often enchanting; his 
eyes convey a poetry of innocence. As 
filmmaking, though, Jean de Florette is flat 
and prosaic and finally a little bland; it may 
be simply too late in our century to believe in 
a fable as simply rendered as this one. 
Directed by Claude Berri. Nickelodeon, 


*&**&*LAND WITHOUT BREAD (1932). 
Luis Bufuel was a-surrealist by tempera- 


ment. The startling, clear images in this 
movie seem dreamlike, but in fact they're 


j brutally authentic; this documentary is such. 
a Catalogue of horrors you: can’ scarce 


believe what you're seeing. The subject is 
village in Bufiuel’s native Spain, eternally on 
the brink of starvation and so isolated and 
backward it seems medieval. Bufwuel's 
relentless presentation of the plight of the © 
villagers is unfiltered by sentimentality or 
false hope; it transports the picture far 
beyond its didactic purpose, and the result 
is one of the few documentaries that is also 
a great work of art. Shown with shorts by 
Basil Wright, Arthur Elton, Edgar Antsey, 
and John Grierson. Harvard Film Archive. . 
*& & & KLIEBELE! (1932). This early, little 
known Max Ophuls melodrama is based on 
a Schnitzler play; you can tell by the worldly, 
rueful tone, which suggests a cross between 
Chekhov and Noel Coward. It’s ex- 
traordinarily graceful and affecting — and 
those who are familiar with OphUls’s mas- 
terpiece The Earrings of Madame de... . wi 
recognize scenes and images he enhanced 
in the later film. Wolfgang Lieveneiner, who 
has one of those fresh, fragile, Aryan-youth 
faces, plays the youthful lieutenant whose 
idy|l with a singer is interrupted by a duel. All 
the acting is. very fine, especially that of 
Magda Schneider as the singer (the scene 
where she learns of her lover's death is 
heartbreaking) . Harvard Film Archive. 
CAESAR (1930). Edward 
G. Robinson plays Rico, a smart, snide 
gangster obviously based (like a number of 
other screen crooks of this period) on Al 
Capone. Robinson's canny, .ironic per- 
formance redeems the movie, which for all 
its savvy hasn't dated well. Mervyn LeRoy 
directed, from a script Francis Faragoh 
culled from a W.R. Burnett novel. The cast 
features Glenda Farrell, George E. Stone, 
Sidney Blackmer, and,-in an awful per- 
formance, Douglas Fairbanks Sr. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


*&KXMATEWAN (1967). John Sayiles's 
somber re-enactment of a West Virginia 
coal miner's Strike in 1920 shows a modern 
moviemaker'’s obsession with authenticity, 
with getting “the look" just right. As a 
dramatist, though, Sayles engages in a kind 
of self-conscious primitivism. The movie is a 
starkly old-fashioned melodrama with leftist 
overtones. Sayles, denying his talent for 
words, reduces the strike to a stripped- 
down, good-and-evil conflict; trying to 
preserve the workers’ dignity, he seems to 
have deemed it sinful for the movie to have 
too much spunk. On its own paintully 
familiar terms, Matewan works — you root 
for the idealistic union organizer (Chris 
Cooper), you root for the “‘coloreds” and 
the “dagos” to unite with the white union 
workers, you want to say, “Kill the mining 
company!” But this is just liberal-Paviovian 


his story by ringing such a muititude of bells. 
With James Earl Jones. Nickelodeon, 
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moviemaking. What Sayles doesn’t realize 
disenchantment and anger and finally to a__ is that he’s diminished the moral urgency of 
| sort of spiritual independence. What makes 


LIFE AS A DOG (1986). There 


are vivid, unexpected details in Lasse 
Halistrém’s Swedish coming-of-age movie. 
It's the story of a 12-year-old boy (Anton 
Glanzelius) who, when his mother is hospi- 
talized for tuberculosis, leaves his suburban 


home and goes to live with his uncle and. 


aunt in a small town. The domestic scenes 
are more pungent than you're used to in 
films of this type, and the first country 
episodes are genuinely fresh; Hallstrém is 
clever about distinguishing between the way 
the boy and his friends relate to one another 
_in the suburbs and the looser atmosphere of 
kids in the country. The movie is intelligent 
and moves along pleasantly, yet it some- 
times turns depressingly hearty and familiar. 
Nickelodeon; Harvard Square. 


*& *XNO WAY OUT (1987). This remake of 
the 1948 film noir The Big Clock is set in 
Washington, where the secretary of De- 
fense (Gene Hackman) murders his mis- 
tress (Sean Young) because of her affair 
with another man. What he doesn’t realize is 
that the “other man’’ is the naval hero 
(Kevin Costner) he's just assigned to head 
up a bogus investigation into the murder. 
Director Roger Donaldson's retro-'70s 
cynicism toward the activities in the Pen- 
tagon couldn’t be better timed, but the 
movie isn’t about politics. It's a recycled 
murder mystery, and a fairly preposterous 
one. The Hitchcockian climax is tense, but 
to get to it you have to. wait as the set-up 
dawdies on. Hackman is intelligent but 
hardly acting at the height of his powers, 
and Costner is like Bob Cummings re- 
imagined by the editors of GQ — the affair 
between him and Young is supposed to 

. blossom into an emotional commitment, but 
considering what ciphers the two actors are 
that’s asking a lot of an audience. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 
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it’s destined to be a cult classic. Nothing is sacred 
in this hilarious is comedy.” 


“HELD OVER BY POPULAR 
DEMAND THROUGH 
4 OCTOBER 22nd!!! - 


ps ‘This Tournee of Animation showcases the state of the 
art in dazzling variety!” 


—Roben Garrett, Boston Globe. 
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HARVARD STREET AT BEACON / BROOKLINE | 


THE PICK-UP ARTIST (1987). James 


Toback’s romantic comedy started with a 
' good idea: to match up a debonair media- 
_ age stud (Robert Downey) with a woman 
as suave as he is (Molly Ringwald), one 
who knows the 1980s sensit: 

irony number too’ well to fall for it. 
Untortunately, the idea is about the only 
thing he had — the film is all set-up and no 
follow through. The opening half-hour, with 
Downey hitting on a variety of women, is 
lively and rather reassuring (it's nice to see 
a romantic comedy in which the hero 
sometimes doesn't get laid). Then the 
movie goes slack, with a dreadful, clanking 
plot that has Downey rescuing Ringwald 
and her alcoholic father (played by — 
surprise — Dennis Hopper) from the 


mobster (Harvey Keitel) they owe money ~ 


to. Downey, who has thick dark hair, 
beautiful eyes, and a super-sexy whiplash 
smile, is a charming comic actor, but 
Toback is an eccentric talent trying to go 
commercial, and he's abysmal at it. With 
Danny Aiello. Beacon Hill, Allston, suburbs. 
POSSESSED (1947). Joan Crawford is a 
‘nurse for a mentally ill woman who herself 
suffers from almost indetectable neuroses. 
Van Heflin and Raymond Massey costar; 
directed by Curtis Bernhardt. Brattle. 
**THE PRINCIPAL (1987). James 
Belushi plays a high-school teacher who 
screws up one time too many and is 
assigned the job of principal at a tough 
urban school. The film tries to be both 
compassionate and hardheaded, but the 
filmmakers misguidedly’ create what ap- 
proaches a vigilante movie. Louis Gossett 
Jr. and Rae Dawn Chong don't get a chance 
to channel their audience appeal (or their 
considerable talent). And though Belushi 
has some good, searching moments, if he’s 
serious about growing beyond his comic- 
club persona, he'll have to grow beyond 
dime-store sociology like this, as well. 
Directed by Christopher Cain. Cinema 57, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

PUBLIC ENEMY (1931). 
Jimmy Cagney, in the sly, tough, magnetic 
performance that made him a star. William 
Wellman, a gifted and woefully underrated 
director, made this early, influential 
gangster picture, which is still one of the 
best. The cast includes Edward Woods, 
Jean Harlow, Joan Biondell, Bery! Mercer, 
Donald Cook, and, on the receiving end of 
the most celebrated grapefruit in movie 
history, Mae Clarke. Harvard Film Archive. 


(1967). This nasty. 
hyped-up thriller is comic-book satire at its 
most scabrous and low down. It's set in 
1990s Detroit, a world of clogged skies, 
scummy psychotic thugs, and malevolent 

yuppies living high off the corruption below. 
athe words, things haven't changed 

Of all the movies envisioning the 
aa as a junkier extension of the horren- 
dous here and now, RoboCop is perhaps 
the most ticklishly familiar, and the most 
brazenly nihilistic: it looks at the ghastly 
worid of tomorrow and says, “Hot damn!"’ 
Peter Weller plays RoboCop, the gleaming, 
indestructible cyborg who's been fashioned 
out of a dead cop (and who, beneath his 
hulking silver-and-biue armor, remains just a 
wee bit human). The smart, coldly. funny 
script has plots running along the top and 
bottom rungs of the criminal ladder, and the 
Dutch filmmaker Paul Verhoeven (The 4th 
Man) has directed it audaciously, with a 


and.comic-strip social satire as though born 
to.it. — between the. thrills, you may find 
yourself sputtering. with laughter. With 
Nancy. Allen, Miguel, Ferrer, and Kurtwood 
Bottin: Somerville Theatre 
ROSA LUXEMBOURG (1987)" 

Continued on page 46 


NOW PLAYING 
AT THESE SELECTED 
THEATERS 


USA CINEMAS 


HARVARD SQ. 


“A REFRESHING ORIGINAL! 


SINGING? san stands 


—Jay Carr, THE BOSTON GLOBE 


“FUNNY AND 
IRRESISTIBLE! 
Sheila McCarthy has traces of Charlie Chaplin 
and Woody Allen.” 


—Stewart Klein, WNYW-TV 


I'VE HEARD. 
THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING 


ISN*T LIFE THE STRANGEST 
THING YOU'VE EVER SEEN? 


USA CINEMAS 
1:00-2:40-4:20 1:10-3:20- 
424.1500 &S$ 12:00 064.4580 


STARTS FRIDAY 
OCTOBER 16th 


USA CINEMAS 


HARVARD SQ. 


10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 
864-4580 


COPLEY PLA PLACE 


100 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
266-1 300. 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF 
“THE BROTHER FROM ANOTHER PLANET” 


RECALLS CLASSIC AMERICAN 
WESTERNS LIKE ‘HIGH NOON.” 


—James Verniere, THE BOSTON HERALD 


“AN AMERICAN CLASSIC. 


EASILY ONE OF THE BEST FILMS 
OF THIS OR ANY YEAR...” 


—Jettrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS, INN 


AFum Warrten & sy Jown Saves 


NOW PLAYING. 


USA CINEMAS USA CINEMAS 
NICKELODEON; . HARVARD $Q. 
606 Comm. Ave 10 Church Street 
424-1800 064-4580 - 
12:45-3: 10-5: 30 11:45-2:1§-4:40 
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LIGHTNING PICTURES Presents “STREET TRASH” : 
: starving BILL CHEPIL JANE ARAKAWA VIC NOTO NICOLE POTTER JAMES LORINZ 
* with R.1. RYAN as Frank Schnizer end introducing TONY DARROW as Nick Duran _ 
a music by RICK ULFIK editor DEMNIS WERNER (special makeup effects by JENNIFER ASPINALL 
associate producer FRANK FAREL written and produced by ROY 
COPLEY PLACE! | 
100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 
266-1300 864-4580 
: 
| 
oily \ % — 
(Og 
* 
— 
Director and Screenplay Writer RICHARD LOWENSTEIN ‘ 
ecutive Producer ROBERT LE TET and DENNIS WRIGHT 
A SKOURAS PICTURES RELEASE 
x 
‘ kind of racing punk fury; he plunges into the | ee 
vernacular of American cop movies, sci-fi, 
A 7 ; 
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204 Tremont St. » 482-4661 


’ MACHO GRANDE and 
EL PASO 


>) PIER GROUPS and 
S DEEP INSIDE 


Through Oct. 14 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


7:20 &9:25 


WEST NEWTON 


Route 16 964-6060 


aA 


New show weekly 


Boston 267-8877 


direct from San 


Francisco 


* 54b JFK St., Harvard Square 


Cambridge 576-2211 


Continuous 
10a.m. 


It's free by writing — 


| GET OUT OF THE DARK. | 


The Consumer Information Catalog will 
enlighten you with helpful consumer information. 


Consumer Information Center 
Dept. TD, Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


A 


VERY 

AND ABSOLUTE MAGIC. 
IT!” 


“Rob Reiner and William Goldman 
have got it smashingly right. 
Enchanting...feel free to be 
— Richard Corliss, TIME MAGAZINE 
“An instant classic. The 
mix of hilarity and heartbreak. The 
entire castis superb, but the 
funniest is Billy Crystal. Two hours — 
of pure enchantment” 
— Peter Travers, PEOPLE MAGAZINE 
“One of the funniest and most 
charming comedies I've seen in a 
long time. Two big thumbs up!” 
— Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT & THE MOVIES 
“Studded with delicious 
performances...A picaresque 
epic with a gently satiric vision. It 
may well be the most pleasurable 


movie you'll see all year.” 
— Bob Thomas, ASSOCIATED PRESS 


“tk & One of the best 
movies of the year. The 


performances of the ensemble 


cast are uniformly excellent. 
Mandy Patinkin is funny and 
poignant. Andre the Giant, the 


7-foot tall wrestler, is wonderful, 
lovable and a natural comedian. 
Billy Crystal is a how. | love THE 


PRINCESS BRIDE” 


— Joseph Geimis, NEWSDAY 


has everything. An enchanting 


movie full of gleeful, high-spirited 


fun. A fabulous, funny cast. THE 
PRINCESS BRIDE is sheer 


“he THE PRINCESS BRIDE 


entertainment.” 


— Jami Bernard, N.Y. POST 


“One of the best movies of the 


year... an absolute gem. 


— Bill Harris, 
- ATTHE MOVIES /SHOWTIME 


GENERAL CINEMA 


CHESTNUT HILL 


977-2500. 


USA CINEMAS 


536-2870 


USA CINEMAS 


at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 


628-7000 


2 


35-8020 / 872-4400 


CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


DEDHAM. 


ATE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
326-4955 286- 


RTE. 128 EXIT 39 & ATE. 38 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


933-5330 


USA CINEMAS 


DANVERS 


. 128 - EXIT 24 
177-2555 | 593-2100 


_diary-vérité efforts 
doesn't have near the resonance of Ed 


_ See from page 45 
premiere-of Margarethe-von..Frotta’s 
of the German revolutionary. 


Barbara Sukowa’stars, Somerville Fheatre.. 


YaROXANNE (1987).:in thischarm- 
ing comic update of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Stevé Martin (who wrote the script) plays 


C.D. Bales, a Northwestern. Ski-town fire 


chief with a preposterous nose. Martin’s 
performance is amazing, a balancing act 
between pathos and exuberance. For the 
first time, he uses the chameleonic absurdi- 
ty of his stage persona as an organic part of 
his character; he makes C.D. a wily 
scrapper, an acrobat, a man of words, and 
a faster-thar-lightning jokester — the 
character is winning and kinetic despite his 
undercurrent of romantic longing. The 
movie has some ‘knockdown hilarious 
scenes, but mostly it's whimsical and 
buoyant, infused with a giddy American 
optimism; it .delights in opening up 
possibilities for the characters. With Daryl 
Hannah, in a fine performance, as the 
beautiful astronomy student Roxanne, and 
Rick Rossovich as the tongue-tied lunk she 
falls for through Martin's amorous letters. 
Also with Shelley Duvall and Shandra Beri. 
Somerville Theatre. 


SAN CLEMENTE (1962). This documen- 
tary by Raymond Depardon focuses on an 
Italian psychiatric asylum. Institute of Con- 


friends over at the Somerville Theatre get 
down and dirty for this marathon, featuring 
music by the Macabre Barbershop Quartet, 
the Queen B Costume Contest, prizes and, 
of course, the highest of low camp. 
Cartoons and trailers are interspersed along 
with the features,which. include Stuart 
Gordon’s Re-Animator and the New Eng- 
land premiere of his latest, From Beyond, 
Edward D. Wood Jr.’s Bride of the Monster, 
starring Bela Lugosi; Rodan, for all you 
reptile fetishists; low-budget gross-out com- 
edy like The Toxic Avenger and Return of 
the Living Dead, and another New England 
premiere, the irresistibly titled Surf Nazis 
Must Die. Somerville Theatre. 

SHE MUST BE SEEING THINGS (1987). 
The world theatrical premiere of Sheila 
McLaughlin's film, which has been describ- 


_ ed as a psychosexual mystery thriller, an 


adventure, and a love story. The film 
juxtaposes the lives of two women who afe 
lovers — a lawyer and a filmmaker — with a 
parallel film about the rebellion of a 17th- 
century nun. The musical score is by the 
brilliant avant-gardist John Zorn. Brattle. 

*& & 2 SHERMAN’S MARCH (1985). Fun 
for about 90 minutes, but this documentary 
epic about local filmmaker Ross McElwee's 
attempts. to land a woman is finally a little 
too cute and meandering. McElwee set out 
to follow Sherman's march to the sea but 
kept getting sidetracked by the women he 


- met along the way. There's a lighter touch 


and more coherence here than in most 
(although the film 


Pincus's extraordinary Diaries), and many 
of the women interviewed are enthralling 
subjects. But McElwee is too hesitant to 
reveal himself — his ‘modesty’ saves him 
from charges of egotism, but it also closes 
him off from us. The best character in the 
movie is one of his former hi 
teachers, a tough, feisty broad who tells 
him, in essence, that this. sort of glorified 
home-moviemaking is masturbation for the 
soul: Her interview kills the rest of the 
picture — for she’s absolutely right. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*&*'2SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS (1939). Disney's classic variation 
on*the Brothers Grimm story features a 
couple of sequénces (Snow White's flight 
through a woods, in which the trees become 
ghouls ripping at her clothes; the evil 
queen's transformation into the crone who 
offers her the poisoned apple) that are 
deliriously, triumphantly frightening. The 
movie is most entertaining when the 
malevolent stepmother is around, commun- 
ing with the eerie talking mask in her magic 
mirror or mixing toxics in her 
laboratory. It’s the bucolic folk-fable scenes 
— especially the drippy-dull songs (with 
the. exception of “Whistle While You 
Work") and the dwarfs, each an inter- 
minable running gag — that cloy. The 
hallmark of Disney's achievement is the 
accumulation of detail and fluidity. Disney’s 
low-brow notions of beauty spoil some 
sequences, but there's usually more than 
enough to occupy your eye. Copley Place, 
West Newton. 

SOLZHENITSYN’S CHILDREN ... ARE 
MAKING ALOT OF NOISE IN PARIS. 
(1982) We know, we've got the apartment 
below them. Documentafy about former 
French leftists whose thinking has been 
changed by the great Russian author. 
Directed by Michael Rubbo. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

XSTAIRWAY TO HEAVEN (1946). 
Very weird. David Niven plays a World War Ii 
fighter pilot who, claiming he was mistaken- 
ly chosen to die, appears before a celestial 
tribunal to argue for his return to earth. The 
movie's” unique mood derives from its 
mixture: of surrealism, sentiment, and off- 
beat comedy. With Kim Hunter; directed by 
Michael Powell and. Emeric 
Brattle. 

*& KX STAKEOUT (1987). The plot is just 
a series of competently staged gimmicks, 
but this buddy-buddy comedy has.a ticklish 
spontaneity. Richard Dreyfuss and Emilio 
Estevez are a couple of Seattle cops 
assigned to stake out the home of an 
innocent woman (Madeleine Stowe) whose 
ex-boyfriend has just broken out of prison. 
Soon, Dreyfuss is posing as a telephone 
repairman and wooing Stowe; complicating 
their romance is the fact that (unbeknownst 
to her) he's spending 12 hours a night 
peering through her curtains. Dreyfuss has 
found new subtleties within his familiar pop- 
gorl rhytfims,* arid” there’s ‘an attractive 


melancholy and toughness about him — 
he's. close-to. winning the kind.of, audience 
empathy that. Jack Nicholson has had. The 
~Outline.of Jim -Kouf’s script is mechanical, 


‘ but the best lines seen? to pop out of-the 


character's: moutha; “it’s nice to see a 
comedy in which the jokés don't announce 
their funniness. With Aidan Quinn; directed 


‘ by John Badham.. Copley Place, Circle, 


suburbs. 


T 


& & KTAMPOPO (1986). An entrancing- 
ly daffy meditation on pleasure as found in 
food, sex; and the movies. The heroine of 
writer/director Juzo Itami’s understated 
farce is a widow (Nobuko Miyamoto) who's 
inherited a noodle restaurant on the 
outskirts of Tokyo, When a cowboy trucker 
(the witty, stoic Tsutomu Yamazaki) de- 
fends her honor against five thugs, she asks 
him to teach her to be a master noodle chef. 
Intercut with their search for the perfect 
noodle are the adventures of a white-suited 
gangster (Koji Yakusho) and his delectable 
pet of a moll (Fukumi Kuroda) , who engage 
in wild combinations of eating and love- 
making — their scenes can turn you on 
even as you're giggling. Itami includes all 
sorts of digressions (with references to 
directors as varied as Chaplin, Leone, and 
Godard), the anecdotes linked by their 
obsession with food and by the tone that 
combines the grace of the connoisseur with 
the shameless enjoyment of the hedonist. 
The movie isn't simply about hedonism, 
though; it's about pleasure as the palpable 
fabric of life. Coolidge Corner. 

THE TERMINATOR (1984). A slick, 
relentless thriller that cdsts Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as a cyborg — a human- 
oid robot who's been sent from the 
machine-ruled future to present-day Los 
Angeles to terminate a certain innocent 
young woman. (She's the one who'll give 
birth to the man who leads the antimachine 
rebellion.) The mighty Arnold is completely 
convincing as the machine-brained hulk 
who's been programmed to kill: strutting 
around the LA nightworld in a gargantuan 
leather jacket, a huge submachine gun on 
his shoulder, he cuts a comically monstrous 
figure. The movie is enjoyable, with witty 
touches, though its joky use of 
Schwarzenegger finally wears a little thin. - 
The climax, featuring a gleaming, indestruc- 
tible robot, is a gut-tightener. With Michael 
Biehn, Linda Hamilton, and Paul Winfield; 
directed by Jamés Cameron. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 

**TWIST AND. SHOUT (1986). This 
Danish coming-of-age drama concerns two 
high-schoolers growing up in 1964. One 
(Adam Tonsberg) is a working-class kid 
(already a ladies’ man) who plays with a 
group of Beatles impersonators; his 

(Lars Simonsen) is a middle-class boy 
stuck with having to care for a bedraggled, 
bed-ridden mother and having to fend off an 
authoritarian father. Not much of a pilot, but 
it wouldn't matter if the characters were at 
least engaging. Unfortunately the two ac- 
tors are colorless, and though director Bille 
August has a nice sense of period detail . 
(particularly in the opening teenage-night- 
club sequence) , he’s saddied himself with a 
hero (Simonsen) who doesn’t show even.a 
trace of rebellious spirit. Somerville Theatre. 


THE UNKNOWN (1927). Not in a 
league with the best of Tod Browning's 
horror movies, but it has some creepy, | 
effective scenes. The story is like a 
particularly grisly O. Henry. Lon Chaney 
plays the armless man in a circus; the 
owner's daughter (Joan Crawford), whom 
he adores, -loathes being touched, and so 
he's the only male she can stand being near. 
He’s not really a freak, though; his arms are 
bound up in a corset. Terrified she'll find out 
the truth, he has a doctor amputate, but she 
recovers from her fear and falls in love with 
the strong man (Norman Kerry). Chaney 
gives an impassioned performance, and 
Crawford looks fantastic; with her bobbed 
hair“ and slender frame, she has the 
androgynous appcarance of an Erte model. 
She could be the emblem of this Art Deco 
period. Brattle. 


WARNING SHADOWS (1922). This silent 
horror film has what sounds like a promising 
premise. A shadowplay performer steals the 
shadows of those gathered to see him 
perform, leaving them in a trance to act out 
their obsessions. The great German actor 
Fritz - Kortner stars; Arthur Robinson 
directed. Brattle. 

& kK WISH YOU WERE HERE (1987). As 
Lynda, an irrepressible girl growing up in a 
drab British seacoast village, the superb 
young actress Emily Lioyd is like a teenage 
Jessica Lange, with a brazen self-assurance 
and sensuality that seem to flow right out of 
her avid, fun-seeking stare. The time is 
1951, and Lynda’s lust for shocking people 
is fervent — she truly doesn't believe in 
behaving herself. The movie is about a girl 
who sees growing up as a reckless act of 
self-creation, and screenwriter David Leland 
(Mona Lisa), making his directing debut 
here, is shrewd about revealing how the 
choices she makes spring as much from her 
emotional nature as from her repressive 
surroundings. Wish You Were- Here is 
bracing and a little sad, and the photogra- 
phy is ravishing throughout, though Leland 
loses his touch in the last part of the movie; 
he ends up adorning his heroine with a halo 
she wouldn't have wanted. As the sinister 
middle-aged movie projectionist Lynda has 
an affair with, Tom Bell gets so far inside his 
character's mixture of desire and callous- 
ness and desperation that he elicits a 
queasy sympathy. With Pat Heywood. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, West New- 
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USA Cinemas 


NATICK 


RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD 
653-5005 / 237-5840 


USA Cinemas 


SOMERVILLE 


at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 


628-7000 


USA Cinemas 


CINEMA 57 


| STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 


482-1222 


USA Cinemas 


DANVERS 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 


777-2555 /593-2100 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS] [SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


DEDHA 


RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 
32 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 


933-5330 


RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD, 
286-1660 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
566-4040 


6-4955 


‘ A: by 4, 


E FUNNI 
MOVIE OF 1967 


“A SOPHISTICATED, SCREWBALL 
COMEDY THAT’S A WORK OF ART.” 


— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“It's impossible to resist. Diane Keaton gives an 
Oscar-calibre performance.” 
— Michael Medved, SNEAK PREVIEWS. 


“Two thumbs up for ‘BABY BOOM.”, 


— Siskel & Ebert & The Movies 
“BABY BOOM ’ isa total 10. It’s the most original, witty, inventive 


comedy in years - genuinely, gloriously funny.” 
— Susan Granger, WMCA RADIO 


“BABY BOOM’ puts the class back in classic screen comedy. | 
It’s a must-see for everyone.” 
— George Anthony, TORONTO SUN 


“Brilliantly comic.” 
— Dennis Cunningham, WCBS-TV 
“Absolutely irresistible.” 


— Arch Campbell, WRC-TV 


An Unexpected Comedy. 


UNITED ARTISTS PRESENTS 
DIANE KEATON In 
ATNANCY MEYERS/CHARLES SHYER PRODUCTION “BABY BOOM” 
HAROLD RAMIS - SAM WANAMANER and SAM SHEPARD as JEFF COOPER 
Music by BILL CONTI - Director of Photography WILLIAM A. FRANER, A.C 
Whitten by NANCY MEYERS & CHARLES SHYER Produced by NANCY MEYERS 


ower 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


USA Cinemas USA Cinemas USA Cinemas 
SOMERVILLE), 

DALION ST. OPP. SHERATON 805 CLEVELAND CIRCLE ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 EF RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD 
CHESTNUT HILL USA CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA 536-2870 566-4040 628-7000 653-5005 /237-5840 

Cra. f 5 RTE, 9 at HAMMOND ST. fi at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 ROUTE 128 - EXIT 42 SHOWCASE CINEMAS }] SHOWCASE CINEMAS |] SHOWC USA Cinemas 

277-2500 628-7000 272-4410 "WOBURN || DANVERS 
RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. |} SOUTH SHORE PLAZA FF RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD DA NVERS : 
86-16 848-1070 653-5005 /237-5840]1 777-2555 / 593-2100 


“Tetrific.we both realy loved it” 


— SISKEL & EBERT & THE MOVIES 


(highest rating) 


HAL HAIL! ROCK 


Proce: Ibert Spe ROSE tom LISA Dad Stapleton 


NOW PLAYING 


| COPLEY PLACE 
266-1300 
10:15-1:00-4:00-7:15-9:45) 
WARVARDSQ |’ Fri. Sat. & Sun. 12:00 CHESTNUT MILL 
0864-4580 277-2500 
11:45-2:05-4:30-7:20-9:50 1:30 - 4:15 - 7:30 - 10:00 


| 
[Usa SHOWCASE CINEMAS USA CINEMAS 
|. CIRCLE || SOMERVILLE 
ST. NEAR GOV'T CLEVELAND at ASSEMBLY $Q. RTE 93 RTE. & 128 EXIT 
227-1330 628-7000 326-4955 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS SHOWCASE CINEMAS | GENERAL CINEMA USA CINEMAS 
WOBURN FRAMINGHAM DANVERS 
QTE. 128 EXIT 39 & OTE. 36 QTE. C} & SQUIRE RO. RTE. 9 ot SHOPPERS WORLD RTG. 1268 ~ EXIT 24 
933-5330 286-1660 235-8020 / 872-4400 777-2555 / 593-2100 


“THE BEST COMEDY OF 1987. | 
You’ laugh out loud.’ 


— WSMV-TV, Nashville, Jim Carter 


“Unbeatable comedy...A victory 
Field and Caine.” 


—WEWS.TV, Cleveland, David Moss 


“One of the year’s 
sunniest comedies.” 
— WKRC-TV, Cincinnati Roger Grooms 


for 


WARNER BROS 
SHAY FELD CANE. STEVE GUTTENBERG 
CANNON GROUP INC /GOLAN-GLOBUS 
AARON SPELLING ALAN GREISMAN 
JERRY BELSON SURRENDER [PETER BOYLE] 
“SMICHEL COLOMBER JUAN RUZ ANCHI 

MENAHEM GOLAN YORAM. GLOBUS 
AARON SPELLING ALAN GREISMAN 


_|__Fri, Sat. & Sum. 12:10 


He and Kirk Cameron are both brilliant. 
ike Father ike Son ig hilarious Out 
It's an imaginative comedy w appel. Dudley 
Moore is in peak —Kevin Thomas, LOSANGELES TIMES 
= 
| 
AROD DANIEL FILM DUDLEY MOORE KIRK CAMERON 
“LIME FATHER LIME SON” MARGARET COLIN CATHERINE HICKS ... SEAN ASTIN ) 
“ZLORNE CAMERON “~SLORNE CAMERON .. STEVEN L. BLOOM 
= 
| 
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Second Mass Tire 
Women’s Car Care Clinic 
Kicks Off Oct. 21 


Boston — Mass Tire Corp announces a special 
Women’s Car Care Clinic to be held at its 
Boylston Street location October 21. To answer 
the needs of a population accustomed to self- 
service filling stations, Frank J. Russo, President of 
Mass Tire Corp, feels this clinic Wednesday eve- 
ning from 7 pm to 9 p.n will explain basic car care 
and preventive maintenance. 

“Many women relied on filling stations to check 
for things such as oil and tire pressure in the past,” 
said Russo. “With so many stations changing to 
self-serve, these basic car maintenance services are 
no longer offered. We hope our clinic will teach 
these basics to a portion of the population who 
may not have had experience with this in the 

ast.” 
usso plans. to teach basics of.car maintenance 

such as checking fluid levels, tire pressure, and belt 
and hose safety. “| hope to have an open forum 
with questions from our guests. We want them to 
feel comfortable with their cars and confident in 
these basic services,” said Russo. “Also we want 
to stress that by being more familiar with their 
cars, they won’t be in such a compromising situ- 
ation in the event of a breakdown.” 

There is much more to operating a car than simply 
driving it, however, until a breakdown occurs 
most people don’t think much about preventive 
maintenance and services. Recent studies show 
that with the rise of self-service stations almost all 
cars were deficient in these basic services rangin 
from being low on oil or water, to under-inflat 
tires. 

Each guest will become a member of the Mass Tire 
Corp Women’s Car Care Clinic Club. Free mem- 
berships will be distributed at the clinic allowing 
each holder a lifetime 10% discount at Mass Tire. 
Refreshments and door prizes will be offered also, 
with a lucky winner receiving a set of new tires 
Mass Tire. “Everyone who attends will re- 
ceive a free gift,” Russo stated. “We want our car 
care clinic to be fun and relaxed and hope every- 
one feels free to ask questions or clear up mis- 
understandings about basic auto service. We don’t 
plan to teach how to put an engine together, just 
simple things that are quick and easy, but add to 
the life and safety of your car.” 

Russo requests reservations for the Women’s Car 


Back Popular Demand! 
‘(MASS TIRE Corp. |< 


WOMEN'S 


HIGH PERFORMANCE SERIES 


| ULTRAHICH HICH __ ALL SEASON HIGH 
PERFORMANCE PERFORMANCE PERFORMANCE 


XP2000° 
2 Polyester Cord Plies. 2 Stee! Belts 


Nylon Belt Reinforced Edge Strip 
Rated (118 MPH 190 


Belts. 2 Nylon Caps 

Over Tread Feature. HR Speed 

Rated. Radial. Raised Outline 

Black/White-Wall. Raised White 

Letter UTQG A Temp. A Traction 
igh Modulus Ti 


High read 
aa ® mproved Wear. Superior | KM/N). Radial Raised White 
Xi 2000V: Black Letter Outline Black Letters 
Unique High Speed O; d Belt UTQC B Temp. A Traction. Mud & 
System. 2 Polyester Cord Plies 2 | SIZE OBL OWL | Snow Rating. Premium Skid Depth 

Steel Belts. 2 Nylon Caps. Lower 
Sidewall Reinforcement. VR P185/70HR13} | *66% | | RBL| RWL 
Rated. Radial Blackwall. UTQG A_ P185/70HR14| 66% 
P225/70HR1I5| —— 195, 14 
P215/65HRI5| —— 76% | |P205/70R14| —— 
P225/SOVRI6 $1730 P205/60HR13| 69% 72@ | |P215/70R14| —— 61% 
P24 188° P185/60HRI4| 71% —— | |P225/70R14| —— 63% 
P255/SOVR 192% P195/60HRI4| 73% —— | |P225/70RI5S| —— 65% 
P215/60HR14 55/70R15| —— 
P225/60HR14| —— | 85° | |p235/60RI4| —— | 65% 
P195/SOVRI5 CALL P195/60HR1I5| 78% P245/60R14) —— 66" 
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P225/5O0VRI5 CALL P215/60HR15| 81% P245/60R15| —— 69° 
P225/60VR15 CALL P235/60HR1I5| —— 90° | | P275/60RI5| —— 77” 


Additional savings for SCCA members, sanctioned car club members. 
Shaved XP 2000V® and XP 2000H® tires available. Call for details. 


One Size Only! 
| P 195-75. R14: 
Fits all American Mid-Size cars’. 
such as: Chevy Celebrity, 
Citation, Cutlass 


ALL SEASON 


PREMIUM RADIAL 
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+ Two strong steel belts 
* White sidewall styling 


* Mud and snow traction rated tread 


[FRONT WHEEL | 4-WHEEL THRUST 
4-WHEEL CO 
ALIGNMENT | BALANCE ALIGNMENT 
© Set front caster, camber and toe- | ¢ Property align all four wheels to correct 
| on Cars with We computer balance 
suspens' assemblies . ect , camber 
| + Adjust steering # needed | dynamic imbalance settings for all four wheels as needed. 
extra « Recommended for late model front 
Shims cost extra if needed cost extra $49.95 
| VARIABLE RATE COIL |DELCOBATTERIES | MONRO-MATIC® 
| All prices installed/exchanged. Core 
SPRINGS | charge is no exchange unit. Sizes to fit PLUS SHOCKS . 


« Gas charged for better ride control and 


¢ Helps reduce sag, bottoming, side- most domestic cars, many import cars 


| 
| 


Care Clinic so Mass Tire can provide an adequate | tt 
program for the number patrons attending. Sizes to ft most domestic cars with cot | | Conventional shocks 
eservations can be made by calling Mass Tire + Weertecieetens onty | Delco Freedom I $46 | « Designed to-otter reduced ride | 
Corp at 267-7660 during regular business hours | imerior noise. 
Monday through Friday. | $89 | $51 yj GooD | 


950 Comm. Ave. 
Brookline 
731-2200 


1312 Boylston St. 


MASS TIRE CORP. 
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_ (Near Fenway Park 
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4 MUSIC 
by Lloyd Schwartz 
This year’s classical-music line-up looks as impressive as ever. 
High points include visits from prestigious performers like 
Kathleen Battle, Jessye Norman, and Yo-Yo Ma, as well as Sarah 
Caldwell’s musical exchange with the Soviet Union. From opera to 
chamber works, the news will be music to your ears. 


6 CLUBS 
by Sally Cragin 
Or perhaps your tastes run more to “La Bamba” than to La 
Traviata. You're still in luck, because Boston’s club scene is alive 
and kicking, from Cambridge to Kenmore Square. 


8 SQUARE DEAL 
by Nan Levinson 
Although independent moviehouses are getting fewer and farther 
between, the Brattle Theatre manages to survive as a purveyor of 


z 
Ss alternative cinema. Since last winter, the theater has been managed 
= by a group called Running Arts, who have brought their own style 
. of programming to Harvard Square. 
+ 10 ALL THAT JAZZ 
by Jon Garelick 
A lot’s been written lately about the new chic — how it’s cool to be a Ah, jazz. There's nothing like listening to a sinuous melody in a 
¢ couch potato. Well, don’t believe it for a minute. It isn’t so. C’mon folks, get _ . aid-back. dimly lit, cool-as-ice environment. The 1369. in Inman 
_ a grip. What do you live in the city for, anyway? To be closer to home- Square, has provided just that sort of atmosphere for about 10 
delivered hy people live years, but the club is now in danger of losing its lease. If that 
: in New York. This is Boston — Cul-chah, with a capital C. So get up, get " 
dressed, and drag your lazy bones out, because there’s a lot going on that people wit be more thaw sores 90, Here's 
shouldn’t be missed. 
This hefty guide is proof that though the winter may bore you, the arts 
season will not. The 1987 edition of the annual Boston Phoenix Fall 12 ey habia Vertes 
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Preview is a complete, accurate, up-to-date listing of cultural events in the 
Boston area, the most comprehensive guide to the arts available in the city. 
In the first section, you'll find listings for dance, galleries, lectures, 
movies, museums, and theater. The second section lists clubs and music, 
plus brand-new listings for performance art and special events. Both 
sections also include articles by Phoenix arts critics, noting the high points 


As we all know, there’s nothing to compare with autumn in New 

© England. And though the action is in the city, there are other. more 
restful pleasures to be had farther afield. Here's how to get out of 
that state you're in, without even leaving the state. 


of the season. We’ve tried to make the information as accurate as possible. 18 FALL ARTS LISTINGS °87 
but organizations and performers have a way of changing their schedules. so Listings are organized alphabetically by name of club, performing 
it’s always a good idea to call ahead of time. group, Or sponsoring institution or organization. 
The 1987 Fall Preview was supervised and edited by Phoenix 
supplements editor Vicki Hengen and assistant supplements editor Larry 18 Clubs 25 Music 
Albert. The listings work — all those hundreds of hours of phone calling, 2 25 ‘Events, etc. ae Mediniinienre ont 


fact checking, and typing — was handled by our dedicated staff of four: 
Laura Gilmore, Todd Hyten, Robin Vaughan, and David Vaughn. And, 
finally, these pages and pages of copy were made presentable by Phoenix art Copyright 1987 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All ah reserved. Reproduction without permission. by any 


director Cleo Leontis. means whatsoever. is prohibited. 


9 
It’s portable It’s New Moon 
C New Moon futons are light and quality 
easy to carry. Take one on 
vacation as an extra bed. Or 
hide it away in a closet during GB England’s 
‘the day. oldest and 
t fut 
The futon is probably the most eee 
comfortable sleeping nS It’s a sofa we use only long 
you'll ever experience. ..on or fiber 100% cotton batting and 
off a New Moon bed frame. New Moon futons make cover it in a heavy-weight 17 oz 
Many physicians and wonderfully comfortable sofas, — ticking. This grade of cotton fills 
chiropractors recommend hg the futon more firmly and evenly 
— ed their excellent for a supportive sleeping surface 
back ¢ apport. without lumps or thin spots. 
But it s.also a whole 
lot mc re. 


It comes in colors 


It’s inexpensive and sizes 


New Moon Futons are on one of our many convertible New Moon futon covers are 
significantly less expensive frames, or simply folded on available in a wide selection of 
than conventional mattresses. the floor. contemporary solid color and 


And there’s no need print fabrics, and a full range of 
. to purchase a sep- standard bed sizes, all the way 
arate box spring. from crib to king. 


The Natural Comfort Company 


1393 Beacon St., Brookline 566-1431 1030 Mass. Ave, Cambridge 492-8262 
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High notes 


the season 


X, SECTION FOUR, 


THE BOSTON PHOEN! 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


oing through the press releases 
G for the 1987-88 classical-music 
season is an overwhelming ex- 
perience. Is there a single day over the 
next eight months when there isn’t 
something extraordinary on the calen- 
dar? Some days there’s even more than 
one notable event (that’s where the 
overwhelming part comes in). Every- 
thing looks good on paper, and the 
inevitable disillusionment of some of the 
actual performances is still a long way 
off. Then again; some things are sure to 
be better than anyone expects. So here 
are what seem to me some of the best 
prospects, the scheduled events (keeping 
in mind that not all the schedules are in 
yet) that I’m most looking forward to. 
Even though (or maybe because) the 
Met won't be making its annual visit, and 
the New York City Opera will be coming 
in 1989 instead of next spring as original- 
ly announced — and even though those 
of us who've been eager to see what 
Peter Sellars can do with a brand new 
work will have to head down to the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in Decem- 
ber for John Adams's Nixon in China 
(who knows when he'll do anything 
closer to home) — this still looks like a 
particularly good season for opera. Sarah 
Caldwell’s current plan sounds grati- 
fying: soprano Sarah Reese in her first 


Traviata, British soprano Josephine - 
Barstow in the much-postponed 
Cherubini Medea, and a revival .of 


Caldwell’s best-known production, “To 
Be Announced.” But Caldwell has even 
bigger fish to fry: a complex cultural 
exchange with the Soviet Union that will 


‘herself conducting 


At Symphony Hall in March: Gennad ly Rozhdestvensky 


bring us, among many other events, a big 
new work, Rodion Shchedrin’s operatic 
version of Gogol’s great comic-epic, 
Dead Souls, designed and built in 
Moscow with a cast featuring both 
Russian and American singers, as well as 
“Profile” concerts of 12 Soviet composers 
(with Shchedrin, Alfred Schnittke, and 
others participating), and Caldwell 
the American 
premiere of Schnittke’s Requiem Mass at 
Holy Cross Cathedral. 

The BSO’s major venture in this 
year is Richatd Strauss’s Elektra, and 
though I fear Seiji: Ozawa's’ over- 
statement and undercomprehension ‘of 
this brutal but refined score, the cast is so 


promising — Hildegard Behrens in the 


title role and the great Christa Ludwig as 
Klytemnestra — I can’t wait. The Boston 
Lyric Opera, as usual, is offering some 
unusual repertory: Donizetti's Maria 
Stuarda, with Boston Lyric graduate 
Elizabeth Parcells as Mary Stuart (with 
bel-canto tenor Richard Conrad making 
his Lyric directorial debut); and Benjamin 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw (the 
creepy Henry James novella with Brit- 
ten’s most haunting score). Stage director 
Anne Ewers (whose judgment I haven't 
learned to trust) is planning to integrate 
into the production performers using 
American Sign Language for the hearing 
impaired, to “shadow” the cast of 
singers. Perhaps with all its ambiguities 
and apparitions The Turn of the Screw 
might lend itself to this approach. 
Perhaps.not. In any case, we'll get to hear 
the splendid Jayne West. 

Some local critics have been hoping 


Boston Concert Opera conductor David 
Stockton would do something to develop 
his technique. This year he'll be working 
with two conductors in Europe while the 
BCO offers Beethoven's Fidelio con- 


ducted by Paul Nadler, with the excellent _ 


Chorus pro Musica, and Verdi's first big 
hit, Nabucco, with the powerful Donnie 
Ray Albert in the title role (conductor 
TBA). Alea Iil is planning an evening of 
contemporary opera, including Leonard 
Bernstein's Trouble in Tahiti, and Joel 
Cohen and the Camerata are doing an 
extraordinary old opera, Monteverdi's 
dazzling Orfeo, as part of the Wang 
Celebrity Series (Cohen has also com- 


piled for his own series what looks like a 
fascinating medieval version of Tristan). 


If you prefer opera singers without the 
opera, you can hear Pavarotti in recital 
(at Symphony Hall, with piano, a healthy 
retreat from his recent half-baked tour- 
ing extravaganzas) or, at more modest 
prices, sopranos Jessye Norman and 
Kathleen Battle (not at the same time) 
and a folk singer it wouldn't hurt a lot of 
opera stars to imitate, the great Jean 
Redpath (all in the Wang Celebrity 
Series). Inimitable soprano Susan Larson 
will include Irish and Welsh folk songs in 
her Longy recital with harpist Susan 
Miron. Gunther Schuller will conduct 
tenor Miguel Cortez in an evening of 
opera and zarzuela music with the Pro 
Arte Chamber Orchestra. A particularly 
appealing vocal program at the MFA 
features soprano Nancy Armstrong and 
pianist Stephen Drury in an afternoon of 
songs by Ives and other “American Or- 
iginals.” And I wouldn’t want to miss the 


_ textures for chorus. 


_ young Finnish conductor: Esa- Pekka 
‘Hall debut, and.some good ol 


post-retirement appearance of soprano «@ 
Bethany Beardslee in. a Fromm Foun- 
dation Ravel commemorative concert. 
Puritan Boston has traditionally of- 
fered more support to the sacred than to 
anything as profane as opera. This year’s 
oratorio highlight is sure to be Em- 
manuel Music’s March 5 presentation of 
Handel's late “choral opera’’ Theodora 
(said to be Handel’s own_ favorite), 
‘ conducted by Craig Smith with the 
Chorus pro Musica. On the Sunday 
before Christmas and on Christmas Eve, 
as part of its noble weekly Bach cantata 
series, Emmanuel will give us our first 
chance to hear John Harbison’s pro- 
foundly beautiful and moving cantata, 
The Flight into Egypt, since it won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year. Donald Teeters 
and the Boston Cecilia are continuing 
their Handel oratorio cycle with the first 
Boston performance of Hercules 
(brilliantly cast with David Arnold, 
D’Anna Fortunato, Nancy Armstrong, 
and Jeffrey Gall). Teeters is also leading 
the Boston premiere of one of Mozart's 
least known but most beautiful scores, 
the incidental music for Thamos, King of 
Egypt. On early instruments, Martin 
Pearlman's Banchetto Musicale will be 
offering not only its annual Messiah but 
also Handel’s delectable pastoral 
masque, Acis and Galatea, Haydn's 
Creation, and an evening of Purcell’s 
great music for Dryden’‘s tragedy, The 
Indian Queen. This year’s Handel & 
Haydn Society Handel offering will be 
his early Italian oratorio, La resurrezione, 
led by H&H music director Christopher 
Hogwood (about whom I've not often 
been enthusiastic). British soprano Em- | 
ma Kirkby and two fine - American 
singers, Sharon Baker and Jeffrey 
Thomas, are among the mixed bag of 
soloists. Hogwood will also attempt the 
Mozart Requiem with a cast that includes 
the popular soprano Sylvia McNair and 
‘tthe wonderful, former-Bostonian 
baritone, David Evitts. 

David Hoose is a conductor I have no 
reservations about. His probing, am- 
bitious, and technically impressive work 
can be heard in a number of places, 
especially with his own choral group, the — 
Cantata Singers, with whom. he'll be 
doing the Bach Mass in B minor and 
Stravinsky's rarely heard Canticum 
sacrum. He's just been appointed music 
director of the BU Symphony, and he'll 
also be visiting both the new-music 
group Collage for an evening of contem- 
porary Boston composers and the Pro 
Arte Chamber Orchestra for Mahler's 
Kindertotenlieder (same time as Pavarot- 
ti). No chorus has more consistently 
programmed off-the-beaten-path choral 
repertory, both contemporary and tra- 
ditional, than the John Oliver Chorale. 
I'm especially eager to hear this season’s 
Elliott Carter evening — Carter wrote 
some of his richest melodies and de- 
veloped some of his most fascinating 


Probably more Boston money goes 
into its Symphony Orchestra than into 
any other musical organization, and 
sometimes the BSO actually seems to 
deserve it. This year’s guest list includes 
some of the best-loved performers in 
classical. show-biz: Murray Perahia, 
Kathleen Battle, Peter Serkin, Yo-Yo Ma, 
Anne-Sophie Mutter. But they're all 
appearing under Ozawa, so any cheering 
must be. restrained. There are some 
significant newcomers to the BSO: the 
distinguished 75-year-old German con- 
ductor Kurt Sanderling (one. of his 
appearances will bé with pianist Mitsuko 
Uchida), and former Leningrad Sym- 
phony conductor Yuri Temirkanov, in a 
performance featuring Tchaikovsky's 
Mozartiana Suite. The highly publicized 
Salonen will be making his Symphony 
tances will be back: Gennady Roch: 
destvensky (in a Russian program in- 
cluding Le sacre du printemps and, with 
his wife, Viktoria Postnikova, the 
Prokofiev Second Piano Concerto, and . 
the following week with the American 
premiere of Alfred Schnittke’s Sym- 
phony No. 1), Charles Dutoit, Edo de 
Waart, and Kurt Masur (in an especially 
appealing event — the Brahms Requiem 
with Sylvia McNair and the great Fin- 
nish baritone Jorma Hynninen). 

Of special interest among the local 
groups, Ben Zander and the Boston 
Philharmonic will play the Boston 
premiere of John Harbison’s wonderful 
Second Symphony, the Bruckner Eighth, 
the Chopin Second Piano Concerto with 
the remarkable Russell Sherman, and at 
Symphony Hall (January. 31), a special 

Continued on page 16 
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“The vear: President Taft the cornesatene at the new YMCA central on Huntington Avenue. 
The mission: to promote personal growth and development of mind, body and spirit. ‘ 


Have you seen the YMCA lately? Step through our doors and 
find yourself in a world of challenge and opportunity. We’re a 
leader in discovering excellence. 

Membership includes so much, like full use of our 25 yard 
indoor heated pool, 6 handball/racquetball courts, 3 basketball 
courts, 12 lap/mile indoor track, universal gym, boxing room, 
sundeck, saunas, discounts on classes and programs, nautilus 
and computerized fitness testing. 

not enough, we also have two exclusive men’s 
clubs; the Solomon Fitness Center includes general member- 
ship priveleges plus private saunas, steam room, massuese, 
whirlpool, lifecycles, stately lounge with a wide screen color 
television, sunlamps, universal weight room, laundry service, 
toiletries, bathrobes and gym clothes provided, two conference 
rooms, individually tailored exercise and nutrition programs, 
and parking. Roberts Health Center also includes general 
membership priveleges along with many of the benefits already 
outlined, and limited parking. 


Plan for your success in what ever direction you want to go. 
Our personal fitness advisor, Hal Gabriel, is there to assist you 


in reaching your goal, be it shaping up in a casual social’ 


atmosphere or high intensity individualized training for a 
specific sport. 

Competition is key for some, and we can provide you with the 
means to improve your skills and the opportunity to test them. 
Programs we offer include the boxing program, squash leagues, 
round robin and lessons, raquetball lessons and tournaments, 
volleyball league, 4 on 4 basketball, triathalon club, handball, 
and kung fu/tai chi. 

Working out in a relaxed social setting can help you unwind, 
shape up and meet friends. We’ve got various aerobics classes, 
Y’s way to fitness, Saturday early bird fitness, barbell club, ski 


conditioning (we plan ski trips, too), weight training and vari- 


ous swimming classes. 
Men and women from all over Boston come to us for our top 
notch facilities and diverse, dynamic atmosphere — all housed 
in a majestic, beautiful building conveniently located near 
Symphony Hall. We’ve been a changing, growing institution in 
this community for 75 years. We’re still going strong. 

Come tour our facilities; you’re invited to come on in, check us 
out, and see what we can do for you. This is the place to 
challenge yourself. 


Call our membership office now: 


536-7 809 
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college freshfolk were born, the 
Colonial Theatre debuted America’s 
first Tribal Rock Musical, Hair. A theatri- 
cal extravaganza of the first order, Hair 
was notable for unleashing “Aquarius” 
on the world, a playful but serious anti- 


I: 1969, around the time all you 


Vietnam War stance, and a scene in- 


which all the actors stripped to the skin. 
Heavy stuff — even for 1969. These days, 
when the legitimate theaters in town are 


_ reduced to hosting Broadway reruns, the 


ARD 


enterprising college dude and dudette 
must forage elsewhere for offbeat cul- 
ture. Avant-garde theater prospers in 
places like Mobius, and street theater is 
readily on hand in the subway or in 
Harvard Square. But if you want to get an 
eyeful and earful of what Boston does 
best, grab your picture ID and head for 
the clubs. 

Though they're diminishing in number 
— this year saw Jacks go up in flames, 
and Jonathan Swift's metamorphosed 
into a comedy club (the local franchise of 
Catch a Rising Star) — happily, live 
music is far from a dead issue. Cam- 
bridge has long been celebrated as one of 
the birthplaces of folk in New England, 
and you can still see fine acoustic 
songsters at Passim, 47 Palmer Street in 
Harvard Square. But if amplified stuff is 
more your taste, head to T.T. the Bear's 
Place in Central Square (on the Red Line, 
at 10 Brookline Avenue). T.T.’s is a 
roomy, homy place, where the work of 
local artists decorates the walls. More 
important, the club books bands five 
nights a week. Tuesdays through 
Thursdays are traditionally set aside for 
audition nights in Boston, so for a few 
bucks you can see at least three up-and- 
coming combos. In the past, T.T.’s has 
offered local bands with national follow- 
ings — like the Lyres, Barrence Whitfield 
and the Savages, Throwing Muses, and 
the Neats — as well as bands-on-the-rise 
like the Condo Pygmies, the Bristols, and 
Unattached. Fairly hard-edged stuff for a 
municipality more celebrated for its 
aggressive natural-foods stores and a 
citizenry shod in Birkenstock sandals. If 
you haven't yet hit the 21 mark, T.T.’s 
usually offers a Saturday-afternoon line- 
up for 18-plus crowds — often hardcore 
acts from home and beyond. But don’t let 
bands with names like the Dead Milk- 
men or the Lemonheads put you off — 
T.T.’s has a back room to hide out in, and. 
friendly folks behind the bar. : 

Down the street, at 21 Brookline 
Avenue, is Campus/Man Ray, which 
doesn’t have live-music but does offer a 
fairly explosive dance mix. Walk softly 
though — in recent years, various 
neighbors of both T.T.’s and Campus 
have filed formal complaints about late- 
night street noise. And as far as the local 
music scene goes, none of us can afford 


BRUCE HILL 


A little night music 


by Sally Cragin 


to lose another venue. More yupscale but 
boasting high-quality sound equipment 
is Nightstage (823 Main Street). This club 
took over where the blues-’n’-soul base- 
ment Jonathan Swift's left off, with an 
agreeable mixture of the legendary (Etta 
James, the McGarrigles, and Steeleye 
Span) and the lunatic (the. Swinging 
Erudites). Nightstage is’ definitely a 
“listening room,” and tables and chairs 
arrayed on its pearl-gray wall-to-wall 
predominate. But it’s spacious enough for 
the severest claustrophobe, and there’s 
not a bad seat in the house. Last year saw 
the regal return of African orchestra 
leader King Sunny Adé, and some of his 


‘countrymen, like Ebenezer Obey, but 


there’s no pigeonholing this tastefully 
appointed room. Okay, drinks here are 
pricy, but it’s for your own good. Also in 
Cambridge, at 343 Western Avenue, is 
Cambridge’s reggae/Afro-beat em- 
porium, the Western Front. And the 
Cantab Lounge, at 738 Massachusetts 
Avenue, has long been home to Little Joe 
Cook and the Thrillers, a vintage R&B 
band. 
In Boston, you might as well start at 
the Rat (528 Commonwealth Avenue) — 


most bands do. This place is to punk > 


what the Louvre is to art, and though the 
marvelous Hoodoo Barbeque is no long- 
er in charge of the menu, you can still get 
choice comestibles at the Kitchen at the 
Rat. Located in the telltale heart of 
Kenmore Square, the club deserves: its 
fame — this is where anyone who ever 


has been or will be anyone plays; The ~ 


past decade has seen shows by the Go- 
Gos, Talking Heads, Plasmatics, and 
Violent Femmes, among others. On the 
local front — well, count ‘em all in. Trivia 
addicts will recall. that various Del 


-Fuegos did Hoodoo kitchen duty upstairs 


as the band came of age on the stage 
below. And if you can’t afford the tariff 


on weekends, there’s usually a free 
funky-but-shrieking scene on the 
balcony, upstairs from the main Toor. 
Oh, and don’t let the sports crowd scare 
you — the rooster-coifed set is there to 
stay, and vice versa. 

Behind Kenmore, between the Ex- 
pressway and the Green Monster at 
Fenway, are a clutch of big rock clubs. 
The Metro, at 15 Lansdowne Street, is a 
former parking garage that retains a high 
ceiling and a challenging charm. Inside, 
bars are scattered along the walls, and 
wide, terraced steps lead down to a 
parquet dance floor. A few times a 
month, Metro has live entertainment, 
and this is where Prince made his 
surprise visit last spring. This month, 
Throwing Muses turn up on the 17th. But 
on most weekends, the moussed patrons 
in line outside are just waiting to boogie 
down to dance mixes, and perhaps 
experience their own Bright Lights, Big 
City epiphany in this cavernous hall. But 
it’s not as big as the Palladium? So what 
— at least there’s no Mike Todd Room. 
Boston is still pretty lighthearted about 
its pretensions, thank god. 

Next door, at number 13, is Axis, 
formerly Spit. The Lyons brothers (who 
run both Axis and Metro) recently 
redecorated and redubbed this one, and 
though the jury’s still out, it’s leaning 
toward a positive verdict. Overhead on 
the main floor is a leviathan wrought- 


, irom circle from ‘which speakers, lights, 


and special stuff like mirror-balls and 
strobes are suspended. If you're dancing 
in the middle, you get the sensurround 
effect, but weary partiers can stand on 
the perimeter and still have a conversa- 
tion that’s not in American Sign 
Language. The walls have been peeled to 
the original concrete and have been left 
untouched, so the effect is like being 
abandoned in a grotto. But don’t worry 


— you won't be alone. Upstairs is DV8, 
which has a smaller dance floor and 
more TY monitors. Sometimes DV8 has 
private parties when the downstairs is 
open to the public. So if you’re turned 
away from that entrance, don’t get upset. 
Your date will still think you're cool if 
you make a polite retreat; murmur 
something like “Oh, it’s that birthday 
party for the Kennedy child, and I forgot 
my gift. Just as well.” 

Up Commonwealth Avenue at 
number 967, the Paradise is home to 
Stitches, a comedy club, and a big back 
room that in the past has debuted X, the 
Bangles, and U2 (a very long time ago, 
that was). If you’ve been reading the 
music ads, you'll have noticed that a guy 
named Don Law seems in charge of all 
the stars coming through here — thus 
too, the Paradise. The ‘Dise has long 
been a crucial tryout spot for out-of-town 
aspirants on their first or second album, 
and October saw smart-set bands like the 
dB’s, Beat Farmers, and Dave Alvin. Stuff . 
usually happens on the weekend, but the 
club can surprise you with boffo Monday 
or Tuesday night fare, so stay alert. . 
Further into, Allston, Bunratty’s (186 
Harvard Avenue) has music seven nights 
a week. The bands tend toward a 
mainstream/heavy-metal groove, but 
everyone's gotta live somewhere, right? 
The Neighborhoods have been known to 
play here, as well as an underrated 
husband-and-wife team called Hearts on 
Fire. Their romance-with-an-edge har- 
monies are the closest Boston has come 
to Fleetwood Mac, and well worth the 
cover. Down the road at 161 Brighton 
Avenue is Molly’s, a capacious beer hall 
that serves as a kind of sports bar for 
collegiate singles. Except at the end of 
the week. Then the club celebrates 
something they've baptized Deadhead 
Sunday — tie-dyed anything should be 
right in style. Across the road at 158 
Brighton Avenue is Harper's Ferry, a 
showplace for country-folk acts like 
John Lincoln Wright or Sleepy LaBeef. 
Twang sensations Memphis Rockabilly 
are a boffo dance band, and they play 
frequent gigs here, too. : 

On to a comparably sized hall down- 
town — the Channel, at 25 Necco Street. 
Monday and Tuesday (and sometimes 
Wednesday) feature a showcase called 
the Nu Musik Revue. Three bucks gets 
you five bands, which are usually at a 
point in their careers where names like 
Soothing Sounds for Baby or Stop 
Calling Me Frank aren't considered 
liabilities yet. You'd be surprised at how 
crowded the place gets on the weekends. 
The size (capacity 1500) is such as to 


. demand an offbeat booking policy, and 


this is where you'll catch black-oriented 
and reggae acts of any renown, like Force 
Continued on page 14 
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David Bromberg at Nightstage: a club booking music that ranges from the legendary to the lunatic 


Does it Make You Happy? Wear it. 


Urban Chaos: 
Easy to assemble, 
fun to wear. 


Step 1 

French Connection 
men's plaid shirt, 
46.00 


Step 2 

Urban Outfitters 

pleated skint, 

42.00,and 

matching jacket, 
00 


Step 3 
Urban Renewal 
petticoat and gloves 


Step 4 
black suede belt, 
12.00, 
and hat,26.00 


Step 5 
stockings by 
Huc,5.00,Esprit 
shocs,52.00 


Step 6 
dot liberally with 
clip-on bows... 


URBAN 
OUTFITTERS 


11 JF. KENNEDY 
Cambridge 
617 864 0070 
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Independent cinema survives at the Brattle 


or anyone whose idea of a perfect 
evening includes fresh popcorn 


and Joan Crawford overacting ona | 


full-size movie screen, it came as good 
news last winter when the Brattle 
Theatre reopened its doors to continue as 
one of the pre-eminent revival houses in 
the country. From the time the Brattle 
was built by the city of Cambridge nearly 
a century ago, it has played a variety of 
roles for the community — social hall, 
legitimate theater, pioneering art cinema, 
repertory movie house — but perhaps 
none is so precious or sO precarious as 
that of a revival house in the late 1980s. 
Since the heyday of rep houses during 
the ‘70s and ‘80s, cinemas around the 
country have been divided into smaller 
theaters, refurbished, and converted into 
first-run houses, or torn down to make 
way for offices and condos. Direst 
estimates say one in four revival movie 
theaters have survived and, as if in proof, 
Boston has only the Brattle, the Somer- 
ville, and one screen at the Coolidge left 
fo serve that function. 


_| But just when the doomsayers were 


painting a picture blacker than Mommy 
Dearest, three transplanted Bostonians, 
ach of whom had worked in nonprofit 
film, decided that old films combined 
with new independent work and avant- 
igarde performance at a commercial 


‘theater might not be such a risky 
‘business after all. So, in December 1986, 
Marianne Lampke, Connie White, and 


‘Mark McElhatten bought the Brattle 


Theatre and began to bring their plan to 


‘life. “There are lots of; people who 


: believe rep is dead,” says Lampke. “We | 


MORELLI/RUI 


ARK 


don’t believe it.” 

Attendance figures over the past nine 
months have borne theni out, and the 
new Brattle owners acknowledge that 
audiences aren’t the. major difficulty. 
Boston has long been known as a good, 
though unpredictable, film town; Yankee 
independence and contrariness seem to 
ensure that no rules apply: here. The 
colleges create a transient audience, 
which means an annually replenished 
supply of students to see Jules and Jim for 
the ‘first time, as well as faculty and 
longtime Cambridge dwellers to see it for 
the fifth. The Brattle courts both sets of 
viewers because, as McElhatten notes, 
“A rep house takes a stance against films 
becoming ephemeral. It says that certain 
films warrant multiple showings.” 

Nor does the Brattle team bow to the 
accepted wisdom that video and cable 


by Nan Levinson 


are killing revival; they note. that not 
everything is available on tape, and the 
film offerings on network TV are less rich 
than they were 10 years ago. (Not to 


‘mention the distortion created by show- 


ing wide-screen films on a small tele- 
vision screen — some still revel in that 
particular sensation that comes from 
sharing a film with a bunch of strangers 
in a big, dark theater.) 

So if the- audiences are there, why 
aren't the theaters? The most convenient 
villain is the rising price of real estate, 
which makes single-screen cinemas in- 
creasingly expensive to run. A second 
problem arises with the major studios, to 
whom maintaining or tracking down old 
prints is a nuisance and not financially 
productive. So rep has a lot going against 
it, yet Lampke, White, and McElhatten 
are sanguine about the direction their 
enterprise is taking and firmly committed 
to presenting film to an appreciative 
public. “Look,” says Lampke, “to run a 
theater like this takes the three of us full 
time. It takes all our energy and it doesn’t 
make a lot of money. That's the reality of 
it and it always will be.” 

A second reality is the need to strike a 
balance between what might be incom- 
patible things — the art of programming 
and the business of staying afloat — and 
because each of the Brattle owners came 
to running the theater in a different way, 
each brings a different perspective. 

Connie White, the producer, is the 
only one of the three who was associated 
with the old Brattle, where she de- 
veloped a performance series a couple of 


years ago. She was a graduate student at — 


Brandeis and arts editor at the Boston 
Review when she decided that she was 
more interested in producing art than 
writing about it, so she worked her way 
up from $3.50-an-hour jobs at the theater 
to programmer of performances, When 


_ the old Brattle:ran into money problems, 


the performances stopped and White 
took a job at the Boston Film and Video 
Foundation (BFVF), a regional media 
center in Back Bay, where she eventually 
became director of the New England 
Fellowship Program and met up with 
Lampke and McElhatten. 

Marianne Lampke, the Brattle’s direc- 
tor, came to film a little more directly, 
first as a student at Hampshire College, 
where she ran a film series, and then by 
coordinating student competitions and 
festivals for the American Film Institute 
and the Academy of Motion Pictures at 


ine University Film Study C Center housed 
at .MIT. She then went on to become 
director of education at BFVF. 
The Brattle’s programmer, 
McElhatten, joined the two women at 
BFVF in 1985, when he began as 
exhibition director, but he had. been 
smitten with film nearly all his life. “My 
first striking experience,was as a kid at 
one of those fabulous drive-ins with 


amusement parks in California. I was on . 


a ferris wheel, watching Snow White. | 
was going round and round, watchin; in 
terror, stuck.” He spent two years at 
NYU, dropped out to make films, volun- 
teered at Anthology Film Archives in 
New York, spent time at the 
Cinémathéque in Paris, then followed 
filmmaker Ken Jacobs to Binghamton, 


‘where he spent six years teaching and 


programming film before moving to 
Boston. 

By 1985 the three of them were 
working at BFVF, at a time when 
nonprofit arts organizations were being 
encouraged to court corporate support. 
They were excited. about working 
together, about integrating their pro- 
grams, but they. became disillusioned 
with nonprofit work and its potential to 
help the Boston independent-film. com- 
munity in the way they envisioned. 
Lampke sums it up by saying, “We were 
the rebels.” It was time for them to move 
on. 

Because they had managed sizable 
budgets in their previous jobs and 
collectively knew the film world pretty 
well, it didn’t seem like such a jump to 
consider going into business — this time 
for profit. The problem was finding a 
way ‘to bring their idea to fruition. They 
searched out lofts for performances (the 
gtants: for White's old Brattle per- 
formance series still had time to run, and 


‘they’ hoped to reactivate them), and they 


also heard that the Brattle would be 
available soon, though the circumstances 
under which it would come on the 
market were murky at best. Though USA 
Cinemas, ART, ‘and others were 
interested in the theater; Lampke and 
White convinced Sari Abul-Jubein, the 
owner of the Brattle’s lease, to go with 
them. White credits their performance 
idea with winning him over, saying, “He 
saw us as a way to keep the Brattle 
independent. He said, “You were the 
riskiest choice, but the most interesting.’ 
He trusted us.” 

The Brattle had gone dark at the end of 


Mark | 


November 1986, and its new owners 
knew better than to let it stay that way 
too long. When they reopened it on 
January 29, 1987, a lot was riding on that 
first night, so they were determined to do | 
it in style. Under the theme of “Mad 
Love,” they showed an archival print of . 
Sudden Fear with Joan Crawford, Jack 
Palance, and Gloria Grahame. The film, 
from the Rohauer Collection, had been 


out of distribution for 25 years and had 
‘been re-released only to the Public 


Theatre in New York; the screening here . 
was somewhat of a coup because it 
established the new Brattle on a par with 
the country’s most respected revival 
houses such as the Public'and the Castro 
in San Francisco, 

They paired the film with a per- 
formance celebration featuring local 
artists Tamara Jenkins, Roger Miller, Jane 
Gilloly, and the band Treat Her Right. 
Two independent films completed the - 
evening as a demonstration of what the 
Brattle had in store. “The only thing 
missing was a Fellini,” comments 
McElhatten. 

This aim of. appealing to different 
audiences is a linchpin of.the Brattle’s 
programming philosophy: revival, live 
theater, foreign classics, independent and 
experimental ‘work, old favorites, and 
esoterica are all put in a context and 
made available in any given month. 
Diversity is the ticket, primarily because 
that’s what the owners see as the Brattle’s 
reason for being, but. also because 
business demands that ;the theater be 
active every night. Multiple- screen 
cinemas or parts of chains can afford to 
have a slow night duringithe week; a rep 
hquse doesn’t have that Juxury. 

McElhatten met this challenge by 
devising something he; calls ‘‘vertical 
programming” in which pach night of the 
week has a different theme. For instance, 
Monday nights are filminoir, which has 
proven so popular with Brattle audiences 
that it has continued since it was 
introduced last March. 

Starting this month, Tuesdays will 
showcase independent filmmakers, and 
the first month will include a Boston — 
premiere, two world premieres, and a 
theatrical world premiere as well as 
appearances by two of the filmmakers 
featured. Even though Boston has a few 
other screens devoted to independent 
films, ever since the ICA stopped using 
cone of the theaters at Copley Place, 
independent work is unlikely to appear 
here at a commercial cinema other than 


the Brattle. 


The Brattle comes out with a new 
calendar every two months, so the 
nightly themes change then, too, and the. 
inventory so far has been inventive and 
often surprising. Musicals, westerns, and 
tributes to the likes of Bufuel or 
Stanwyck might be expected, but “Before 
and After Breathless, “Action and Pulp 
Adventure,” and “Fantastic Weekends” 
conjure up wonderful possibilities. The 
intention is to create six or seven festivals 
simultaneously, to give each night a 
character of its own, and to encourage 
audiences to sample films and genres 
that are new to them. “We want our 
audiences to trust that we're doing 
something interesting, to see us as ar’ 
alternative,’ says White. “They can go to 
USA Cinemas and come here too.” 

If the new Brattle Theatre's formula is 
to avoid the formulaic, that seems 
especially true of the performance series, 
which, according to White, has one major 
criterion: that the performances be un- 
categorizable. That probably doesn’t 
make it any easier to plan than to 
describe, but White, who runs the series, © 
is clear in her purpose. She is limited by 
the size of the stage, which rules out 
dance, but she’s attracted to theatrical 
elements in music, drama, monologue, 
cabaret, readings, and combinations of 
art forms — what is generally lumped 
together as performance art, but is more 
diverse than a single title implies. She 
wants to show local and emerging artists, 
as well as those who have emerged 
elsewhere but aren’t known here yet. 

Maybe the best way to talk about 
performances at the Brattle is to give 
examples. Last March, for instance, the 
Frank Chickens, a Japanese musical 
cabaret act from London, played 
alongside the Japanese film . Crazy 
Family. On November 6 and 7, South 
African writer Barry Yourgrau will per- 
form. Somewhat like monologuist Spald- 
ing Gray, Yourgrau breaks down the 
barriers between literature and theater, 
and his appearance at the Brattle will be 
complemented by performance films (yet 
to be determined). 

Continued on page 16 
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DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 


17 HOLLAND ST. 


FIVE REASONS TO BROADEN 
YOUR CLUB HORIZONS: 


Booking really hot rock, R&B, reggae and country acts 
D4 nights per week. 


It's very easy to get to. Directly on the-'T”’ red line — 
fa Davis Square stop, only two stops from Harvard Sq. 
(2 miles NW from Harvard Sq., if you're driving.) 


Low cover and reasonable drink prices. 


Becoming one of the hippest clubs on the ‘other side’ 
o of the river, and finally . .. 


/ 


5) a? bathroom with PLENTY of paper towels! 


Free admission before 8:30 


17 HOLLAND ST. « DAVIS SQ. 
SOMERVILLE « 776-9667 


LIVE MUSIC THURSDAY THRU SUNDAY 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 9 P.M. — COMEDY J 


we COMING THIS FALL: 
Shy Five, Happy Campers, Great Divide, Pop Roulette. Liz 
Winstead, Tony Vee, Tax Collectors, Digney Fignus. The Next. 
Al Halliday & the Hurricanes, Crosstown Rivals, Chance 
Langton, Walli Collins, Beat Surrender. New Man, Men From 
Marcus, The Drive. Qed, Tom Clark, Mark Rossi, The Band That 
Time Forgot, Childhood, Cool Moon, Treat Her Right. The Rain. 
Steve Weinstein, The Unattached, Two Saints, Michaels 
Messina, Three Hands, October, Laprad. Hearts on Fire. The 
Noize, Blockyard, Random Factor, Sally & the Sophisticatz, Bim 
Skala Bim, Myriad Creatures, Walking Wounded. Turtles on 
Fire, Look One Look, Semper Fi. Rampage, Wickermen, Ball & 

e ages. king Shar Edib 
“s Consult the Boston Phoenix for dates. A _— ae 


offers a full menu all day 
thru dinner 
Late food available 
every night 


Rte. 3, Exit 27 + Billerica 667- 6393 
20 minutes from Boston — 


wow!‘ 


minutes from Lowell 


GREEN STREET STATION 


10/9 10/24 
CONDO PYGMIES 3-D LIVE RADIO 
EUGENE CHADBOURNE BROADCAST 
LAZY SUSAN ‘BIG BARN BURNING 
10/10 THE BRISTOLS 
HUGO LARGO WORD FOR WORD 
DANNY MYDLACK 10/29 
THE BROTHERS KENDALL OPEN JAM 
_, 10/11 10/30 
_. THE WILLY LOCO SHOW CLASSIC RUINS 
10/15 TO DAMASCUS 
OPEN JAM THE GIVENS 
10/31 
y it’s some scary stu 
ts LAST STAND SLAUGHTER SHACK 
10/17 THINK TREE 
11/5 
SKEGGIE & HIS FRIENDS 
BILL POP & THE TAPES 11/6 
10/22 ROGER MILLER 
SYMBIOTIC REFLUENCE BUSTED STATUES 
MIET DOG LAUGHING ACADEMY 
THE EVANGELISTS 11/7 
rie Baas 
THE BAGS 
THE SLAVES THE RAUNCHETTES 


THE DINIROS own auanawres: yout nave run, on went 


ON THE ORANGE LINE 131 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAN 522-0792 


DON’T MISS CLUB IIT’S 
HALLOWEEN COSTUME 
PARTY 


SUNDAY, OCT. 31 


Featuring one of Boston's 
newest headlines 


OCTOBER 


tape release party 


JACKS’S OR BETTER 
MIRROR MIRROR 


COMING EVENTS IN NOVEMBER 


11/7 BIM SKALA BIM 11/20 WICKERMEN | 
11/13 RUN 21 11/21 BALL & PIVOT 
11/14 BEAT SURRENDER 11/28 THE SOULS 
DECEMBER 11 | DEC. 12 

CLUB Ill WELCOMES, DIGNEY FIGNUS 
NEW MAN AND MORE!!! 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. (NR. 
PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE - 623-6957 
FOR BOOKING CALL IRONSIDE 
MANAGEMENT AT 391-1417. 


Copperfields 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 


EVERY MONDAY 
DAVID GREENFIELD 


EVERY THURSDAY 
DANCING WITH HENRY 


WEDNESDAYS WEEKENDS 


10/14 FOUR ON THE FLOOR 10/16 & 17 THE SHOES 

10/21 10/23 DANCING WITH HENRY 
STEVE SMITH & THE NAKEDS 10/24 TUMBLIN’ DICE 

10/28 THE SECRETS 10/30 & 31 THE CHASE 

11/4 THE WHITEWALL_ 11/6 & 7 THE SHOES 

11/11 TUMBLIN’ DICE 11/13 & 14 FOUR ON THE FLOOR 
11/18 11/20 DANCING WITH HENRY 
STEVE SMITH & THENAKEDS - 11 /21 TUMBLIN’ DICE 

11/25 THE FIREFIGHTERS °* 11/27 THE FIREFIGHTERS 

12/2 THE SECRETS 11/28 TUMBLIN’ DICE 

12/9 THE WHITEWALLS 12/4 THE WHITEWALLS 


IONE DOLLAR OFF COVER CHARGE, 
IFPRI. & SAT. WITH THIS AD! 


Reasons 
To Be Cheerful... 


October October !7 October 24 
THE FLESHTONES Gordon Gano’s special intimate 
MERCY SEAT club appearance 
WASHINGTON 
SQUARES 
7 x 
JAPANESE 
October 10 October 22 
WINTER HOURS YO LA TENGO 
NOVA MOB 
ctober 16 October 29 
VOLCANO SONS pon THE 
RN ecording Artists 
LET’S ACTIVE WINDBREAKERS 
October 30 
from Georgia 
THE SWIMMING 
POOL CUES 
LEAVING TRAINS { THE CATHEADS 
October 3! 
featuring the famous Halloween with © 
Mitch Easter THE ZULUS 
November 
/8 FIREHOSE 


\1/13 THE NEATS 
| 1/20 BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES 


10 BROOKLINE ST. * CAMBRIDGE « 492-0082 
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PHOTOS BY ILENE PERLMAN 


The 1369: a dive with-class 


All that jazz 


Time is running out for the 1369 


t’s Monday night at the 1369 Jazz 

Club in Inman Square — jam night 

— and the place is packed. The 
audience includes the usual 1369 mix — 
bearded ex-hippies, bespectacled in- 
tellectual types, a group of Japanese 
tourists, and a professorial black man of 
50 or 60 in a necktie, who's moving 
through the crowd with a camera and 
asking groups of people to pose for 
snapshots. And all over — on stage, in 
the audience, pouring through the front 
door, instrument cases in hand — are 
musicians. Singer Rebecca Parris stands 
near the bar; towering and chic in‘an all-~ 
black outfit, laughing and bear-hugging 
old friends. Jay Branford, who will be 
playing on Tuesday night with his septet, 
has just finished a GB gig and is still 
wearing his tuxedo, wondering aloud 
whether there’s enough room for him on 
the stage. 

At the other end of the room, club co- 
owner Jay Hoffman directs traffic and 
lays down the ground rules for the jam 
session — two tunes only, and anybody 
can play. Hoffman himself has played 
tenor sax in the first set, and Grover 
Mooney, a 1369 fixture virtually from the 


club’s inception, has been playing drums. 
Also sitting in are a couple of musicians 
from the show Satchmo, including 
trumpeter Longineu Parsons, another of 
Mooney’s and Hoffman's buddies from 
the old days. Later in the set, Parsons’s 
seven-year-old son, Longineu Jr., sits in 
on the drums for an authoritative me- 
dium-tempo blues. Back at the door, a 
young man dressed in blazer and tie 
holds his date by the arm and asks the 
doorman, “Are there any tables left?” 
The doorman looks around the room and 
back at the couple. “Well, uh, seating’s 
kind of, uh, informal.” 

In the world of jazz clubs, the 1369 
(which will close its doors soon, having 
been served an eviction notice) is that 
rare thing — a dive with class. In most 
cases, jazz clubs are run either by bar- 


Drummer Bunny Smith 


by Jon Garelick 


manager show-biz entrepreneurs who 
don’t really care much for music or 
musicians or by jazz fans who don’t 
know anything about the bar business. 
At the first kind of club you get high- 
gloss decor, big-name performers, and 
hefty cover charges. At the latter you get 
a “romantic” blend of great music and 
sticky tables. The 1369 is run by three 
idealistic music fans — Hoffman, Bob 
Pollak, and Dennis Steiner — and yet, 
miraculously, it’s stayed in business 
without having to compromise its music 


policy or serve Cajun food in order to: 


make ends meet. 

The 1369 was once a gutbucket oes 
called the Gaslight Pub; but it now seems 
to have become all things for all people: 
for neighborhood working people it’s a 
perfect afternoon saloon; for blues fans 
it’s a blues bar; for serious jazz fans it’s a 
place to catch the best local:musicians as 
well as the big names from New York. 
And for local musicians it’s one of the 
few creative outlets in a tight club scene 
— a place where Boston musicians feel 
they can be treated on a par with the 
New York superstars. Grover Mooney 
says, “With musicians and club owners, 


it’s always you-against-them — always. 
But with Bob and Jay and Dennis, it’ s like 
they’re one of us.’ 

It’s no wonder, then, that in the 1369 
you often can’t tell the musicians from 
the customers from the employees — 
they often tend to switch roles. Long 
before Hoffman bought the bar, he 
performed there as a musician. Pollak 
had been a bartender before buying his 
share of the club, and Steiner says he was 
approached by his two partners not for 
investment capital or management skills, 
but because “I hung out there a lot and 
had a reputation with a lot of musicians 
as being a great listener. I could relate to 
musicians on a personal level.” The 
experience of bartender Michael Golder 
is typical: “It was my watering hole for 


about seven years. Two years ago in 


August I was just sitting there minding 
my own business, drinking, and the 
bartender didn’t show up. I knew how to 
tend bar, so I did.’ Golder (who also 
happens to be a prize-winning play- 
wright) has been behind the bar just 
about every weekend since. “To tell you 
the truth,” he says, “I was sort of 
reluctant to take the job — I didn’t want 
to lose my hangout.” 

It’s literally taken years to transform 
the Gaslight Pub into a real jazz club. In 
the mid ‘70s a Vietnam vet named John 

Merrigan bought the club with his 
brother Rick and changed the namé to 
1369. The Merrigans’ jazz music policy 
tended to favor whoever was most 
readily available. In the first couple of 
years that meant Mooney and Hoffman 
playing with a group called Animation 
four or five nights a week for $10 a man. 
Later, other musicians were worked into 
the schedule — tenor bop revivalist 
Lester Parker, a group called Antigravity, 
the Latin group Elegua, and drummer 
Bunny Smith, who still plays on Sunday 
nights. at the club after the afternoon 
blues jam session. 

In 1981 a trio of business partners — 


Bartender Paul Block 


Jack Meskell, Jeff Ross, and George 
Lewis — took over the club and changed 
the name to Springfields, with George 
Lewis in charge of the music. Lewis 
_ brought in some solid, though then 
unheralded, talent like D Sharp, Gary 
Valente, John Lockwood, and Bill Frisell, 
and occasionally a venerated jazz elder 
statesman like Mal Waldron. But the 
quality of the bookings was still erratic, 
and locals like Mooney held the club 
together in more ways than one. Not 


only did Mooney lead sessions on the” 


bandstand but, with his bulky 6-4 frame, 
he also acted as a bouncer. “One night I 
was trying to break up a fight,” says 
Pollak, “and I looked up and saw Grover 
making his way from the stage walking 


across the cocktail tables as — they 


were lily pads.” , 


‘In fact, it was Mooney who brought 
Hoffman and Pollak together. “I knew 
George Lewis wanted to get out,” he 
says, “and I didn’t want to see the club 
‘fall into the hands of somebody who 
wanted to do something other than 


_ music with it. I knew Jay_had some bread 


and I knew Bob had some bread, so I got 
them together.” Hoffman had been 
looking to get into the recording or 
music-club business, and for Pollak, “It 
looked like a good way to learn about 
business without taking a huge risk.” In 
the fall of 1983 the two bought the place 
in what Hoffman acknowledges was ‘a 
slipshod transaction” and asked Steiner 
to join them. 

Pollak says that under the old manage- 
ment the three had thought of the club as 
running itself, but once they changed the - 
name back to the 1369 Club, they found 
that there were more than a few obstacles 
to transforming it into the jazz club they 
envisioned. “A lot of things had been 
tolerated — things we inherited.” Steiner 
points out, “A lot of people were very 
offended at the idea that certain things 
happened at certain times in the evening, 
and that they’d have to pay a music cover 
charge if they wanted to stay. They 
weren't interested in the music at all and 
they'd talk right through anything.” 

And there were still rowdies who liked 
to bust up the place. Pollak says, “There 
were kids who were maybe just over 21 
who would drink all night in Somerville 
until the bars closed at one and come to 
the club and cause a lot of problems.” In 
fact, one such incident led to some 
renovations. When a customer threw a 
beer bottle at Pollak one night it hit the 
wall and chipped off enough paint to 
reveal the enameled tiles below. The tiles 
were eventually stripped of three layers 
of paint, exposing a black-and-white 
pattern. 

For a while, says Pollak, the new 
owners attempted to deal with disorderly 
kids “by playing Boys Club counselors.” 
But, says Steiner, it never worked. 
“You'd talk to these kids during the day 
and have a very nice conversation with 
them — ‘Yeah, man, I understand, you 
gotta run a business, right.’ And that 
night they’d be in again and go crazy. | 
mean, they were just crazy.” The 
violence culminated one night in 
Steiner's. being hauled out. :onto the 

‘sidewalk and beaten to the extentthat h 
needed hospitalization. “Our 
at first,” he says now, “was to let people 
in and ‘then ‘wait until they made a 
mistake before throwing them out. We 
didn’t have thé commién sénsé to know 
that — hey, you « don’t have to let these 
people in.’ 

The three novites ‘were learning the. 
hard way how to run a bar and also how 
to book a jazz club. “In the beginning,” 
says Steiner, “this wasn’t looked at as a 
certified jazz club, the scene wasn’t,really 
here, There had been .no consistency.” 
The new owners began by going for top- 
flight musicians with strong Boston 
roots, people Steiner calls “the undercats 
from New York” — saxophonists Joe 
Lovano and Billy Drewes, pianist Ken 
Werner. In 1984, with the help of pianist: 
Kent Hewitt, the club was able to get 
tenor-sax great Clifford Jordan, then 
Ricky Ford and Junior Cook. This 
eventually became the Thursday-night 
Celebrity Series. By the middle of 1985,’ 
the new 1369 was flying, bolstered by 
equally aggressive jazz policies at 
Charlie’s, the new Regattabar, and the 
Starlight Roof in Kenmore Square, “One 
week,” says Steiner, “we ran an ad that 
started with Archie Shepp on Friday and 
Saturday, then the George Adams/Don 
Pullen Quartet with Dannie Richmond 
on Monday and Tuesday, trumpet player 
Tom Kirkpatrick in the middle of the 
week, and the Paul Motian group that 
weekend.” 

Not that the club didn’t suffer losses. 
The management would take a chance 
on booking avant-garde soprano sax- 
ophonist Steve Lacy for an unaccom- 
panied performance and he would sell 
out. But when Lacy returned for a duet 
with Art Ensemble of Chicago sax- 
ophonist Roscoe Mitchell, they didn’t fill 
the house, and, as Steiner points out, 
when your legal capacity is 70 people, 
“pretty full doesn’t make it.” Likewise, a 
seemingly sure-fire hit like former Art 
Blakey sidemen Bobby Watson and 
Curtis Lundy recently tailed to draw a 
crowd. Says Steiner, “Everybody always 
tells you — no matter who the artist is — 
‘Oh, you bring that cat in here and it's 
gonna be packed!’ ” 

Despite the unpredictability of the jazz 
business, however, the 1369, with its 
Continued on page 14 
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Ihe center 


fter the summer-stock theaters 
A have gone dark and the BSO has: 


returned home to Boston for ihe 
winter, the Berkshires hold a whole 
different set of enticements for fall 
tourists. There’s the foliage, of course — 
the autumn vistas throughout the 
Berkshires are considered to be among 
the most spectacular in New England. 
And then there are the indoor sights — 
among the Berkshires’ unique attractions 
are the area’s many historic buildings, 
famous homes, and museums of almost 
every kind. The casual visitor will no 
doubt come upon breathtaking views, 
treasure-laden antique barns, and any 
number of seasonal surprises, even as he 
drives through the region with no 
particular sightseeing goal in mind, but 
he risks missing the Berkshires’ most 
interesting autumn charms. Here, then, 
are some suggestions for particularly 
rewarding Berkshire outings in the fall. 


Out and about 

Outdoor itineraries might include a 
walk along the Mohawk Trail, originally 
used as an Indian path from the villages 
of central Massachusetts to the New 
York Finger Lakes. Colonial troops 
marched along the trail during the 
French and Indian Wars; later, it was 
followed by settlers in covered wagons 
and _ stagecoaches. The trail snakes 
through three state forests (Mt. Greylock 
State Reservation, Savoy Mountain State 
Forest, and Mohawk Trail State Forest) to 
the bucolic Pioneer Valley. Within the 
state forests are various hiking trails, 
campsites (many of these are closed after’ 
Columbus Day, but some parks, such as 
Savoy Mountain, offer a few year-round 
sites), and freshwater fishing holes. A 
suggested hike: Spruce Hill in Savoy 
Mountain State Forest is a brisk, 45- 
minute hike, best enjoyed during the 
peak foliage season of the first few weeks 
in October (off Route 2 between Florida 
and Savoy) — for more information, call 
the park at 413-664-9567. 

For those who are partial to what 
Herman Melville's wife, Elizabeth, re- 
membered fondly as the Berkshires’ 
“reviving air’ — but not necessarily up to 
a hike’s worth of it — here are some 
other outdoor options. You can pick your 
own McIntosh apples at some of the 
region's private orchards, such as 


Mohawk Orchards (about five miles west” » 


of Greenfield on Route 2, open on 
Saturday and Sunday from 9 a.m. 
p.m., 413-625-2874). Apples there are, 39 
cents a pound. 

Or saddle up for a trail ride through 
Fox Hollow, the former summer resi- 
dence of the Vanderbilt family. Located 
on Route 7 in Lenox, Talbot Stable offers 
trail riding, private and semiprivate les- 
sons, and children’s pony rides through 
the end of November. (It’s a good idea 
to reserve time in advance — call 
413-637-2996.) 

A natural marvel you can view all year 
is the marble bridge — the only natural 
marble bridge in North America — in 
Western Gateway Heritage State Park on 
Route 8 in North Adams. Noted by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in his American 
Notebooks, the bridge extends over a 60- 
foot chasm in rock that’s over 550 million 
years old. At Western Heritage State Park 
you can also stop into the Visitor’s Center 
(9 Furnace Street Bypass, North Adams, 
413-663-6312), located within a rehabili- 
tated railroad depot freight house. It 
houses a permanent exhibit of North 
Adams history and a community gallery 
that features changing exhibits (during 
October, an exhibit by the local chapter 
of the Embroiderer’s Guild; during No- 
vember, an exhibit by the Mohawk 
Stamp Club) and adjoins a complex of 
privately run. shops including a bakery 
and a general store. 

The Massachusetts Audobon Society 


has two Berkshire wildlife sanctuaries — - 


both excellent choices for a peaceful 
country walk, during which you might 
catch a glimpse of local wildlife — deer, 
coyotes, foxes, porcupines, and beavers. 
Pleasant Valley, in Lenox, is a 720-acre 
site with seven miles of walking trails. 
Follow one trail up a ridge to the fire 
tower for a panoramic view of the region 
and its foliage. Canoe Meadows, in 
Pittsfield, features 240 acres with five 
miles of walking trails. Both sanctuaries 
are open from dawn to dusk, Tuesday 
through Sunday, year-round. 

For botanical sightseeing, try the 
Berkshire Garden Center in Stockbridge 
(413-298-3926). Its 15-acre grounds are 
filled with beautiful gardens and trees, as 
well as solar, educational, and tropical 
open da il 
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untain highs 


A visitors’ guide to 


autumn in the Berkshires 


by Robin Vaughan 


Inner beauties 

Notable indoor natural-history 
exhibits can be found within the 
Berkshire Museum, at 39 South Street in 
Pittsfield (413-443-7171). In addition to 
the Museum’s long-standing 
ethnological, geological, and zoological 
displays, there’s a new aquarium, which 
houses a baby shark and a variety of sea- 
life species, and living exhibits that 
include an armadillo, snakes, and what a 
museum representative calls “some truly 
wonderful insects.” 

The Berkshire. Museum, which is open 
year-round, Tuesday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday 
from 1 to 5 p.m., also includes one of the 
Berkshires’ impressive art museums. The 
permanent collection includes strong 
holdings of 19th-century American art, 
exhibited in the portrait and landscape 
galleries. The Berkshire Art Association's 
annual exhibit runs through the end of 
October; followed by an exhibit of works 
by Civil War photographer A.J. Russeil. 


Other Berkshire art museums: worth 
visiting include the Williams College 
Museum of Art .and the neighboring 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute. 
At the Williams Museum (open Monday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and‘on Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m.), you can 
view the selections from the permanent 
collection, which comprises works by 
American Impressionists Maurice and 
Charles Prendergast, as well as changing 
exhibits. Through October 25, “Mingei: 


Japanese Folk Art” will be up, and from - 


November 21 through January 17 the 
museum offers an exhibit of prints by Jim 
Dine. The museum's new facility, de- 
signed by postmodernist architect 
Charles Moore, is considered to be worth 
the drive in itself. 

At the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute, a Greek neoclassical structure 
on South Street in Williamstown, visitors 
enjoy the feel of a big-city museum in a 
small town — parking is easy, crowds are 
sparse, and the collection is considerable. 


Permanent. holdings include a_ strong 
collection of French Impressionist paint- 
ings. Changing exhibits this fall include 
prints, drawings, paintings, and 
sculpture by Degas (the prints and 
drawings come down after October 25, 
but paintings and sculpture stay on 
exhibit longer), and a display of English 
silver. For more information call 
413-458-9545. 

To view art of local, bucolic interest, 
visit the Norman Rockwell Museum, in 
the Old Corner House, Route 7 in 
Stockbridge (413-298-3822). Open seven 
days a week, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., the 
museum houses a gift shop that sells 
books, prints, and cards, and a per- 
manent exhibit of Rockwell paintings. 
Through December 1, you can view the 
“Family Collection” exhibit, a selection 
of works on loan from the Rockwell 
family. 

The fall’s cultural attractions in the 
Berkshires don’t end with museums — 
the area has long been a favorite haven 
for writers and artists, and some of their 
homes are open for guided tours. Ar- 
rowhead, at 780 Holmes Road in Pitts- 
field (413-442-1793), was the home of 
Herman Melville from 1850 to 1863. 
Overlooking Mt. Greylock, the house 
was originally an inn on a coach route 
between Hartford, Connecticut, and Ben- 
nington, Vermont. Soon after Melville 
bought Arrowhead in 1850, he began 
writing Moby Dick. The house, which is 
furnished with 18th- and 19th-century 
period pieces, is open for tours on 
Monday and Thursday through Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., through October 
31. After October, tours are available by 
appointment. 

The Mount, on Plunkett Street in 
Lenox (413-637-1899), was the home of 
Edith Wharton between 1902 and 1911. 
The Edith Wharton Restoration, which 
bought the Mount in 1980 (it had passed 
through a series of private owners, then 
to the Fox Hollow School for Girls, and 
finally to the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation), opens the grand manse 
and its gardens for tours on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday through October 
25. 

Chesterwood, another mansion from 
the “Guilded Age,” is open seven days a 
week through the end of October, and on 
November 7 fora special 
“Christmas at-Chesterwood” tour. The 
120-acre estate was once the home of 
Daniel Chester French, who sculpted the 
Lincoln. Memorial's ‘Seated Lincoln.” 
The Chesterwood museum comprises 
the period-furnished mansion, the stu- 
dio, and a 19th-century barn gallery. On 
Saturdays in October, Chesterwood 
hosts sculpture demonstrations by Ellen 
Driscoll from 1 to 3 p.m., and through 
October 13, there’s the ‘Contemporary 
Sculpture at Chesterwood’” exhibit. 
Along the estate’s nature trail are magnif- 
icent views of Monument Mountain. 
French, the sculptor who lived here for 
six months each year, called the place 
“heaven.” 

The Wisteriahurst Museum in Holyoke 
(413-534-2216), housed in the old Skin- 
ner Mansion, contains period rooms and 
decorative arts, and is open all year, 
Thursday through Sunday. Another 
must-see among the Berkshire’s histori- 
cal homes is Emily Dickinson’s house, 
where the poet was born and lived for all 
but 10 years of her life. The house is 
located at 280 Main Street in Amherst 
(413-542-2321), and is open for tours on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons through 
October, and on Friday afternoons only 
from November through mid December 
(appointments are necessary). 

Many of the region’s historic buildings 
close after Columbus Day, unfortunately, 
but other 18th-century buildings can be 
visited through October 31 at Hancock 
Shaker Village, on Route 20 in Pittsfield, 
and during November for tours only. 
(every hour from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., seven 
days). This restored Shaker settlement 
includes an 1826 round stone barn, a 
five-story brick dwelling, craft shops, 
and an herb garden. 

While many tourist attractions close by 
the end of October or mid November, 
there are lots of things to do in the 
Berkshires all winter long. Soon after the 
historic museums close, the Butternut 
and Catamount ski areas open, and the 
Berkshires make for a lovely weekend 
vacation all year —- many area bed-and- 
breakfast inns are open throughout the 
year; call the Berkshire Bed & Breakfast 
Connection (413-783-5111) for listings in 
Lee, Lenox, Stockbridge, Williamstown, 
rkshire villages and 
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for telephone fun everywhere 
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area. 


CALL CONVERSATIONS 


FROM 3 IN THE AFTERNOON... 
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20¢ first minute. 

10¢ each additional minute 
anywhere in the (617) area. 
First 9 minutes cost $1. 
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Continued from page 10 
relatively low rent and prime lo- 
cation, is doing well. The owners 
have backed off from those all- 
star weeks, but their intelligent 
mix of fine local talent with big- 
name weekend performers has 
kept ‘them solvent and main- 
tained the respect of local musi- 
cians.. And the regular blues 
shows have meant a racial as 
well as musical crossover. . 

At this point, however, the club 
is nearing the end of an appeals 
process that began when land- 
lord Mary Burns notified the 
club’s management in October 
1984 that she wanted to terminate 
their tenancy. The 1369's lawyer, 
Jim Sandler, admits that at best 
the appeal may only buy time. In 
the meanwhile the club’s owners, 
and members of the jazz com- 
munity, are working hard to find 
the 1369 a new home. Steve Kelly 
of the Waverly Corporation, a 
company that has specialized in 
tenant-owned property, is look- 
ing into the possibility of estab- 
lishing a cooperatively owned 
building for performing artists — 
with performance and _ living 
space — loosely modeled on the 
A Street building in South Boston 
that was bought. and renovated 
by Fort Point Channel visual 
artists. He hopes that a series of 
benefit concerts, as well as state 
grants, could get such a project 
under way. The new per- 
formance complex would house a 
new 1369 Club. Kelly is looking at 
property near Inman Square, 
though hopes of finding a new 
home right in the Square are 
virtually nonexistent. “If none of 
the property owners in the 
Square has approached the 1369 
yet, no one is going to.” 

Still, the mood at the club is 
optimistic. Acts are booked 
through December, including or- 
ganist Lonnie Smith jon October 
16 and 17, alto-saxophone prod- 
igy Christopher Hollyday on 
Hallowe’en, tenor saxophonist 
Lou Tabakin with drummer Alan 
Dawson in November, and 
Archie Shepp with New York’s 
Microscopic Septet in December. 
And any weekend you might find 
documentary filmmaker Richard 
Broadman and a volunteer crew 
trying to capture the final days of 
the 1369. 

The club’s optimism and plans 
for the future sound like pie in 
the sky until you begin to talk to 
the musicians who hang out 
theré. Rebecca Parris credits the 
club with getting her career off 
the ground. “Four or five years 
ago I was burgeoning onto the 
jazz scene in Boston, and the 
places to go when you were 
burgeoning were Ryles and the 
1369. Everyone knows that after 
you arrive and have been in town 
for a certain amount of time, that 
if you want to play or you want to 
get heard for the first time, you go 
to the 13 on jam night. I call the 
1369 the roots of jazz in Boston.” 
During a recent Monday-night 
jam session, Parris got up to sing 
and was so impressed with the 
playing of tenor saxophonist Igor- 
Butman, a Russian native new to 
town, that she hired him for her 
band. 

Parris also echoes Mooney’s 
regard for the club’s 4ttitude 
toward musicians, calling it “in- 
tensely fair, intensely generous. 
When my career started to take 
off, | sat down with those three 
guys to talk about money and 
they said, ‘Look, we don’t want 
you to work here if it doesn’t help 
you out. If it doesn’t serve you, 
then don’t do it. Don’t do it under 
duress or like you owe us some- 
thing.’ With an attitude like that 
coming at me, there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do for those guys.” 

And if Parris weren't singing at 
the 1369, she'd probably still 
hang out there: “Despite its seedy 
appearance, it’s one of the safest 
hangs in Boston.” : 

Golder also offers some expla- 


nation for the club’s unique 
sociability. ‘I guess it’s just one of 
those sinkholes for humanity or 
something. People just wound up 
there. And . absolutely nobody 
could claim it as their own. It was 
a neutral zone for everybody — 
wackos, serious people, anyone 
who just wanted to hear some 
music and not be bothered by 
anything. And not only are there 
a lot of types of people there, but 
it also creates new types. I was 
tending bar the other night, and 
one of the groups that hangs out 
there is this bunch of bikers. And 
one of the bikers ordered a 
Perrier. The 1369 is the only bar I 
know where a biker could come 
in and ask for a Perrier and get it 
and it wouldn’t be a joke. The 
place is an anachronism. It 
basically cares about music and 
tolerance. It’s a very tolerant bar. 
I know everyone is sad and 
everything, but it was almost too 
good to be true.” Oo 
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Continued from page 6 é 
MD’s or Black Uhuru. Last year, 
rising country acts like Dwight 
Yoakam played here; ditto col- 
lege-radio champs like Alex 
Chilton and the Hoodoo Gurus. 

Farther along the waterfront, 
opposite Boston Garden, is the 
jewel in the demimonde’s 
Jughead cap — the redoubtable 
Chet'’s Last Call, at 65 Causeway 
Street. Here, a mirror-ball reflects 
the spangled hopes of a clientele 
on parole from art school, and the 
bands play behind a patio railing. 
It’s smoky, tiny, feisty, and worth 
a trip to see folks like Classic 
Ruins, the Queers, or Nova Mob. 
And in the opposite direction, in 
not-quite-gentrified Jamaica 
Plain, Green Street Station is the 
latest addition to the club circuit. 
When the last Cajun meal is 
served at night, the musicians are 
ready to stack the Marshall amps. 
This place is a charming 
neighborhood tavern’ with 
flocked wallpaper and (nonfunc- 
tional) gaslights. Behind the bar, 
the most venerable beermeister 
in town yanks the Rolling Rocks 
from the cooler and sets up 
Sparky and his girlfriend Cruella 
Devil-Dog. (Just kidding about 
those names, though this is one 
of the few places where you can 
find folks with offbeat noms de 
guerre.) See, Green Street gets 
the spillover Allston-Brighton 
crowd, who were left homeless 
when Johnnie D’s closed last 
year. There’s an aggressive, 
creative booking policy at work 
here — late summer and fall saw 
buzzed-about They Might Be 
Giants and Slickee Boys, as well 
as homeboys like the Outlets, the 
Pajama Slave Dancers, the Pixies, 
and performance artist Danny 
Mydlack. 

But if you prefer a pre-recorded 
soundtrack to accompany your 
nightcrawls, start your midweek 
off with a trip to Taurus (888 
Tremont Street) on Wednesday 
night. DJ Wendell (who spends 
Saturdays spinning at Metro) 
programs an eclectic dance mix . 
that’s less hyperkinetic than the 
weekend fare, but he still man- 
ages to stick the Beastie Boys in 
there. 

Finally, if it’s jazz you want, 
Cambridge has a troupe of jive 
joints. In Central Square, 
Charlie's Tap (280 Green Street) 
has a splendid Cajun restaurant 
Tuesdays through Sundays and 
jazz of all varieties. In Inman 
Square check out Ryles (212 
Hampshire Street) and 1369 (1369 
Cambridge Street), two of the 
city’s favorite jazz watering holes. 
Harvard Square offers the swank 
Regattabar in the Charles Hotel 
complex, which features some 
big-name acts. There’s a nouvelle 
seafood restaurant here, but you 
can just show up for the music 
instead. Somerville’s response to 
all this is the Willow Jazz Club, 
in Ball Square, at 699 Broadway 
— a down-home dive that’s 
worth the trip. 0 
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Home or office, a model for 

every taste. 

With 11 Typestar and mini-S Series and S 
Series models available, there’s a Canon 
for every student, homemaker, secretary. 
or executive to put the touch on. With up 
to six built-in or cartridge convenience 
typestyles to suit every purpose. 

Now, you can take it with you. 

Canon electronic typewritersare all truly 
portable - lightweight and compact, with 
a 3-way power source, including batteries. 
Yet professional keyboards and rugged 
durability provide all the benefits of the 
most expensive office models. 


Efficient as Thermal, 

freshasa Daisy. 

Whether it’s Typestar thermal transfer 
or S-Series daisy wheels, sharpness, 
clarity and print speed are unparalleled. 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: Eastco 1-800-327-8268 Regional distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 1-800-EASTC08 


With most functions automatic, operation 
is a snap. 

Memories are made of this. 

Ten Canon models come with memory 
function - from 5-line format to 3-pages, 
with up to eight additional pages on 
external cartridges (duplicate work has 
never been so simple!). You can even get 
a built in spelling checker, with a 90,000 
word dictionary! 
Canon does the job for you. 

With Canon, you can correct automati- 
cally before, during and after typing. A 
flip of the switch provides multilingual 
typing and carriers return automatically. 
You can add, subtract, multiply or divide 
and the 568-S hooks up as a printer to 
your computer! Canon - for your personal 
and professional best. 


ELECTRONIC TYPEWRITERS 
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Continued from page 4 
non-subscription performance of 
the Mahler Second, with alto 
Jane Struss, who helped make 
the Philharmonic’s 1982 perform- 
ance so memorable. Another re- 
cent Harbison piece, the insou- 
ciant and harrowing foxtrot Re- 
membering Gatsby, turns up on a 
New England Philharmonic con- 
cert that will also include Henk 
Bading’s Flute Concerto, with 
guest flutist Fenwick Smith. 
Aram Gharabekian’s SinfoNova 
has some guests we don’t hear 
often enough — pianists the 
Paratore Brothers, pianist 
Anthony di Bonaventura, and 
soprano Beverly Morgan — as 
well as a pianist we haven't heard 
any of yet, Tchaikovsky Com- 
petition winner David Buechner. 
The Pro Arte Chamber Or- 
chestra’s most. special guest is 
pianist Leonard Shure doing the 
Emperor Concerto (on his 77th 
birthday) under Raymond 
Harvey. Banchetto Musicale will 
be giving Boston its first taste of 
original-instrument Beethoven, 
the Seventh Symphony, and 
Daniel Stepner (of the Museum 
Trio and lately of the Lydian 
String Quartet) in the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in its American 
premiere on original instruments. 
We can also hear the splendid 
Christopher Krueger doing a 
Mozart Flute Concerto. And Vir- 
ginia Eskin will do the Amy 
Beach Piano Concerto with the 
Civic Symphony (I'm delighted 
to see music director Max Hobart 
scheduling so much unusual and 
contemporary repertory). 

The Wang Series holds the key 
to the city for most of the visiting 
orchestras and celebrity soloists. 
The Royal Philharmonic under 
André Previn is already sold out, 
but you can go to Worcester’s 
Memorial Hall the night before 


and hear them in an even more 
interesting program. i'd rather 
hear Klaus Tennstedt do the 
Mahler First with the London 
Philharmonic, anyway (let's pray 
his health improves — yon 
Bychkov, who's conducting the 
London Phil in Worcester the 
night before, will apparently be 
on standby for the Symphony 
Hall performance), or Sir Colin 
Davis doing Mozart and 
Beethoven with the Dresden 
Staatskapelle, or Christoph von 
Dohnanyi and the Cleveland 
Orchestra (my current nomina- 
tion for the best American 
ensemble) playing Lutoslawski 
and Bruckner. Jeffrey Tate is 
always worth listening to, and it 
will be especially good to listen to 
him and the English Chamber 
Orchestra in Richard Strauss’s 
too-seldom played 
Metamorphosen, not to mention 
the Beethoven Fourth Piano Con- 
certo with Andras Schiff. I’m 
even more excited. about the 
return visit of the Chamber Or- 
chestra of Europe under Claudio 
Abbado, in a wonderfully varied 
program: Schubert's early and 
irresistible Third Symphony, the 
Schumann Piano Concerto with 
Cecile Licad, Stravinsky's joyous 
Pulcinella Suite, and a new work 
by Wolfgang Rihm. 

If you don’t already have 
tickets for Yo-Yo Ma’‘s Bach Cello 
Suites, you're probably not going 
to hear him play them this 
season. His trio concert with 
Emanuel Ax and Isaac Stern is 
also long sold out. But you can 
probably still get tickets for what 
is likely to be the greatest in- 
strumental concert of the entire 
season, Annie Fischer's first Bos- 
ton piano recital in two years. 

Chamber music is finally catch- 
ing on here. Anything by the 
Lydian String Quartet, or, | am 
told, the Meliora Quartet is worth 
going out of one’s way to hear. 
The Meliora, Apple Hill, and the 
BSO Chamber Players have all 


scheduled John Harbison’s mov- 
ing Piano Quintet. The popular 
contemporary-oriented Kronos 


‘Quartet, hot on the heels of its 


latest record, will be back in full 
punk regalia as part of an inter- 
national String Quartet Series, 
along with the “Quatuor Via 
Nova” and the Brodsky Quartet 
(neither of whom I’m acquainted 
with) at ‘Northeastern. Apple Hill 
has also programmed Tison 
Street’s seductive Dark Tangos. 
I’ve not been a fan of the Muir 
Quartet, but its wonderful new 
first violinist, Peter Zazofsky, 
may help change my opinion. 
The Boston Chamber Music 
Society is a worthy organization 
with splendid programs, and well 
worth checking out (I’d be on the 


lookout especially for concerts_ 


that include executive-direc- 
tor/cellist Bruce Coppock or 
flutist Fenwick Smith). There’s 
also Chamber Music in Water- 
town and Ars Nova, an ambitious 


new instrumental and vocal 
group. 
What's perhaps most re- 


markable about our best early- 


and new-music groups is that 


they're really chamber-music 
groups who happen to specialize. 
The Museum Trio (Daniel Step- 
ner, Laura Jeppesen, and John 
Gibbons) has long been one of 
our most distinguished resident 
chamber groups, and once again 
they're both dividing up and 
branching out with distinguished 
guests. Charles River Concerts 
imports excellent international 
early-music groups (for example, 
Frans Briigen conducting the Or- 
chestra of. the 18th Century). 
Boston, with so many first-rate 
groups, must be one of the new- 
music capitals of the world. 
There’s Collage, which is giving 
the world premiere of Charles 
Fussell’s intriguingly ambitious 
‘“Cymbeline’’ After 
Shakespeare, with the composer 
conducting and Jack Larson, of 
Superman fame, narrating, and 


an evening of john Harbison 
conducting works by composers 
born in 1938. Theres the Boston 
Musica Viva, which is planning a 
particularly delightful 
Hallowe’en Concert featuring 
Henry Brant’s Homage to the 
Marx Brothers and H.K. Gruber’s 
Frankenstein!!, as well as a jazz 
evening including the American 
premiere of Kurt Weill’s War Play 
(in conflict with Jessye Norman). 
There’s Alea Ill (one concert 
includes an appearance by BU 
dean/great soprano Phyllis 
Curtin), Dinosaur Annex, the 
ISCM (presenting the American 
debut of London's Arditti Sizing 


Quartet), Griffin, Aequalis, Ex- 


tension Works, and the various 
composer consortia (Composers 
in Red Sneakers, NuClassix, 
Underground Composers). Many 
of their events are scheduled for 
American Music Week, the first 
week of November. And if every- 
thing they play isn’t equally 
riveting, they‘re all worth at least 
hearing because the players are 
so, dedicated; and so good. This 
year, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
composer, pianist, and_ violist 
John Harbison, who is always full 
of good ideas, has come up with a 
remarkable “Composers in Re- 
cital” series at MIT based on what 
he calls “the re-emergence of the 
composer-virtuoso in the Lisztian 
tradition.” Highlights include 
performances by pianist Anthony 
Davis (November 14), vocalist 
Joan La Barbara (December 12), 
and pianist Frederic Rzewski, 
who'll be playing a _ world 
premiere of one of his own pieces 
(March 5). And. this very week, 
the controversial com- 
poser/improviser John Zorn (of 
Ennio Morricone fame) will be at 
Harvard with the California 
E.A.R. Unit. 

Riddle: How many music 
critics does it take to change a 
light bulb? Answer: None. Who 
needs light bulbs if you’re never 
home? 


Brattle 


Continued from page 8 

White hopes to keep working 
with Boston artists on developing 
pieces to perform at the Brattle, 
and she plans about 10 events for © 
the coming year. Echoing the 
dilemma of revival houses, she 
says that there is no shortage of 
work available locally, but rather 
a lack of suitable and convivial 
places in which to see it — no 
small, downtown clubs as in New 
York, where work in progress is 
the regular fare. 

So, as McElhatten says, ideas 
for the Brattle are inexhaustible, 
but it will take time and stamina 
and luck to make them happen. 
The lease on the Brattle runs 
through the theater's centenary 
in 1990, and the owners are 
determined to stick it out at least 
until then, which guarantees Bos- 
ton three more years of Joan 
Crawford and popcorn. But for all 


.their enthusiasm and persistence 


in the cause of good film and 
performance, the Brattle trium- 
virate is well aware of limitations: 
the desire to take risks with 
programming often conflicts with 
the demands of the box office; the 
development of Harvard Square 
makes their post-lease plans un- 
certain; technology has brought 
changes to filmmaking and film 
viewing; and the situation of 
entrepreneurs in America today 
is generally more romantic in 
movies than in reality. 

Still, it won't be the first time 
people with a vision bucked the 
odds, nor the first time someone 
decided to support art that 
flowed outside the mainstream. 
McElhatten seems to speak to the 
entire undertaking when he con- 
templates the future of indepen- 
dent film: “I was pessimistic a 
few years ago, but now I have the 
optimism to say that it’s still 
unpredictable.” 
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¢ Special order any disc © 
+ Large selection of import discs 


¢ All Beatles discs 
$12.99 

White Album 
$24.99 


Hall 
2 disk set 
$24.99 Reg. $30.88 


Newton, MA 


244-FLIX 
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SUPER VIDEO STORE 


* Liza Minnelli at Carnegie 


Sale prices good through 10/31/87 


233 Needham St. 


*Not good on sale items 


Presa 


‘Serving light meals * Wide Screen TV Board Games Darts Video 
30 JFK St., Harvard Square, Cambridge ~~ 


HARVARD SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Featuring the best comedy ~ 
& musical entertainment 
7 days a week. 
“Comedy in Harvard Square is a rib-tickling 
success . . . the club has an understated chic, and 


an unpretentious atmosphere.’’ 
—The Boston Globe 
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For a casual dining experience . . . 
Specializing in grilled seafoods, 
_ meats & fresh pastas 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY BRUNCH 


10:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. 
nightly take-out dinner available 


1799 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
NEAR CLEVELAND.CIRCLE ¢ BRIGHTON, MA 


254-8309 


FRI. & SAT. 


HRS. — 11 A.M. - 11:P.M. 
SUN. - THUR. TIL 12:00 
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“A CHEF 
OWNED 
RESTAURANT” 


PA 


17 Rogers St, Gloucester Tel. 281-4416 


Fall Harbor Dining 
In Boston 


Just minutes from downtown, escape to the relaxing 
surroundings of our oceanfront restaurant. 
Come to Venezia, where pampered service, outstanding 
Italian/New England cuisine and a spectacular panoramic view 
of Boston (framed by sleek pleasure boats at our docking slips ) 
add special local color and make Fall dining a delight. 


Whether it’s dinner for two or a celebration crowd. 
come discover harbor dining at its best. 


20 Ericsson St, Boston 436-3120 


Announces the Arrival of 
CHRISTMAS 
(That is Christmas Party Planning) 


It’s not too early to. plan your 
CHRISTMAS PAR 


| This year make your party extra special 
Home of elegant Italian 


dishes & specialties of the 


Different specialties each day — Selection of 
fine wines offered 


LUNCH DINNER SUNDAY HOURS 

Mon.-Sat., Noon to Mon.-Thurs. 1 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m to.11 p.m. 
: Fri. & Sat., 5 p.m. to 11 

p-m. 
5 North Square 
Boston, MA 
720-1050 


All Credit Cards Accepted 


@ Ris: about 14 miles west of Boston, 


you can already enjoy spectacular fall foliage — and 
some of the finest New England and Continental fare. 
At The Hartwell House our ‘super setting’ is even more 
so now that the surrounding woods are colored with 
the golds and reds of autumn and our fork-tender Lamb 
Persillé or Veal Vanessa will likely have you, too, with 
each mouthful, nodding in agreement that “raves about 
the food are real” (Boston Magazine) and our Indian 
pudding is “masterful”! (New England Monthly) 
Come savor Fall, its beauty and its bounty, at 


Lexington’s Proud Landmark For Dining Excellence 
94 Hartwell Avenue, Lexington 862-5111 


Reservations recommended. Main Dining Rooms & Terrace; Lunch M-F 11:30am-2:30pm: Dinner M-S 
5:30pm-10pm; Cafe/Bistro; M-F 11:30am- 12am, Sat from 5:30pm. Mainstream and contemporary JAZZ in 
the Lounge with Steve Williams, jazz pianist.and guest artists. Thursdays through Saturdays only. 

Call for directions or from Route 128 take Exit 31B to Hartwell Avenue for 1 mile 
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Twist and shout 


CLUBS 


Even the most primitive cultures exhibi- 
ted three basic aspects of human 
nature: we like to adorn our bodies, 
dance to music with a beat, and drink 
some sort of mind-altering beverage. 
Borneo or Boston, New Guinea or New 
York, the natives regularly participate in 
these activities, frequently all at the 
same time. The following is a list of 
places in our concrete jungle that 
encourage this sort of behavior on their 
premises. 

The little abbreviations at the end of 
most of the listings refer to credit cards. 
AE stands for American Express; CB 
stands for Carte Blanche; DC stands for 
Diners Club; Dis stands for Discover; MC 
stands for Master Card; Visa stands for 


Visa. 
BOSTON 

The Atrium Café, in the Bostonian 

Hotel, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 


523-3600. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
noon to 12:45 a.m., and on Sun. until 
11:45 p.m. Live jazz Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 p.m. to midnight, on Fri. and Sat. 
until 1 a.m., and on Sun. until 10 p.m. No 
cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Axis (formerly Spit), 13 Lansdowne St., 
262-2437. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
10 p.m. to 2 a.m. Modern music for 
progressive people. Wed. is 18-plus 
night. Live music on Thurs., featuring 
local and national acts. Upstairs is DV8, 
a modern dance club open Thurs. 
through Sat. One cover for both clubs. 
Cover varies. Dress to stun. AE, MC, 


Visa. 

The Black Rose, 160 State St., 
742-2286. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30 am. Food served seven 
days until 8 p.m. Brunch served on Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Live traditional 
Irish music every night at 9 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. at 4 p.m. Cover on Fri. and 
Sat., $3. No jeans or sneakers. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

Boston Marriott, Copley Place, 110 
Huntington Ave., 236-5800. The hotel 
has two clubs. Both accept AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

— Champions (formerly the Con- 
servatory), a sports bar with large- 
screen TVs featuring local and national 
sporting events. DJ and dancing some 
nights. Call for more information. 

— The Terrace Lounge, open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live music 
Wed. through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Pianist on weekdays and_ light-jazz 
combo on weekends. 

Boston Proper, 53 State St., 732-6440. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Lunch served from 11:30.a.m. 
to 2 p.m. Dinner served Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 p.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until. 11 p.m. Live jazz 


nightly, contemporary music and danc- ¢ 
ing on Fri. and Sat. No cover. Proper z 


Finch Pub, 84 Beacon St., 

227-9605. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. Sandwiches served until 
midnight. Three TVs. Oldies and rock DJ 
on Thurs. and Sat. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Cask ’n’ Flagon, 62 Brookline Ave., 
near Fenway Park, 536-4840. Open Sun. 
through Tues. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Wed. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Full 
menu until 11:30 p.m. Two large-screen 
TVs and games. No cover. Casual but 
clean attire. No credit cards. 

The Channel, 25 Necco St., near South 
Station, 451-1905 or -1050. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Bills 
itself as Boston's largest concert dance 
club. Local and national rock, new-wave, 
and reggae acts: Call for times. Six bars. 
Game room, video games, concession 
stand. Cover, $2 and up. Casual dress. 
No credit cards. 

» Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-7390. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Live entertainment. Collars 
required on shirts for men in bar. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. 

Club Cafe, 209 Columbus Ave., 
536-0966. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. Dinner served’Sun. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until midnight. Light-snack menu also 
available. No cover. 

Club Taurus, 888 Tremont St., 
427-0200. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Disco dancing Wed. 
through Sat. Cover, $5. No credit cards. 
Copley’s, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
267-5300. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Brunch served on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to3 p.m. No cover. No jeans 
or sneakers. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Copperfieid’s, 98 Brookline Ave., 
247-8605. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Live rock music nightly. 
Video and juke box. Cover on Fri. 
and Sat., $2. No credit cards. 

Cory’s (formerly Montana's), 160 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-3556. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Casual, 
upwardly mobile attire. AE, CB, DC, MC, 


Visa. 

Crossroads Pub, 495 Beacon St. 
262-7371. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen open until 1 a.m. 
Juke box, games, darts. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Custom House Lounge, in the Bay 
Tower Room, 60 State St., 723-1666. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 4:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 
a.m. Various artists perform Mon. 
through Sat. from 5 to 8 p.m., with swing 
bands from 8:30 to midnight. No cover. 
Jacket required, no jeans. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa 


dress, jacket required. AE, CB, MC, Visa. & 
The and Finch 


Buchanan’s, 240A Newbury St., 


ARTS 


Clubs, music, performance art, 


to 2.a.m. Juke box, games, TV. No cover. 
Neat and clean dress. No credit cards. 
Dick *s Comedy Vault, 124 
Boylston St. (downstairs from Rem- 
ingtons), 267-6626 for schedule infor- 
mation, 574-5676 for reservations. Open 
“Wed. through Sat. Comedy shows on 
Wed. and Thurs. at 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. at 10 p.m. Reservations sug- 
gested. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Doyle’s, 3484 Washington St., Jamaica 
Plain, 524-2345. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Brunch served on Sun. 
from 11 a.m to 4 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Kitchen open seven days 
from. 11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. No cover. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Ave., 
566-9267. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Live bands Thurs. through Sat. 
at 9:30 p.m. Juke box, large-screen TV, 
games. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 

Eliot Lounge, corner of Massachusetts 

and Commonwealth Aves., 262-1078. 

soe through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m., and on Mon. and Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. DJ on Sat. TV, video 
games. Cover on Sat., $2. No credit 


cards. 
Father’s Too, 822 Beacon St. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. Ten- 
cent hot dogs on Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 6 p.m. Juke box, game room. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Much the same deai at: 
— Father's Five, 33 Massachusetts 
Ave., 437-9545. Open seven days from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Foreign Affairs Lounge, 189 State St., 
below the Tatsukichi, 720-2468. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
midnight, and on Sat. from 5 p.m. to 
weer No cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
isa. 
Green Street Station, 131 Green St., 
Jamaica Plain, 522-0792. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live music 
starts at 10 p.m. Rock, reggae, hardcore, 
folk, and more. Juke box, video games, 
TV. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Ground Round, 800 Boylston St., 
Prudential Plaza, 247-0500. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 
a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Open on Sun. from noon to midnight. 
Top 40 DJ on Fri. and Sat. No cover. AE, 
MC, Visa. 
Juke Box, 275 Tremont St., 542-1123. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 8 p.m. to 2 
a.m. On Thurs. at 5 p.m. there's a free ‘5 
o'clock rock buffet." DJ and oldies 
dance music with in-house dancers, two 
ee ‘50s rock videos, and 


Axis: Spit’s new look 


are available and complimentary coffee 
is served at the end of each night. Cover 
varies. 

Kenmore Club, 535 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-1950. Three separate clubs. 
Celebration and Narcissus are open 
seven days from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Lipstick 
is open-Fri. through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 
a.m. For $6 on Fri. and Sat., people 21 or 
older can roam among the three. All 
require designer jeans or better and 
prohibit sneakers. AE, MC, Visa. Facili- 
ties available for private functions. 

— Celebration attracts a younger 
crowd more interested in partying than 


in serious dancing. It holds 1000 people. 


Light shows. Cover varies as there are 
live rock of 
instead of DJ shows. Call for schedule. 
— Lipstick is behind Narcissus and 
offers a slightly more intimate at- 
mosphere. It accommodates 200 people 
on its dance floor, and there's a live 
video so you can watch yourself rock or 
disco out. Cover varies. For ages 21 and 
over. 
— Narcissus is for people who really 
want to dance. It can accommodate 
1000. Light shows. Sun. is Asian night, 
and Wed. is heavy-metal night. Cover 
varies. For ages 18 and up. 
The Last Hurrah, in the Parker House, 
60 School St., 227-8600. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 1.a.m., 
and on Fri. until 2 a.m. Open on Sat. from 
6 p.m. to 2 a.m. Full menu served until 
midnight. Dancing every night. Brunch 
on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
cover. No T-shirts:or shorts. AE, CB, DC, 
Dis, MC, Visa. 
Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 
536-5300. The hotel has two clubs. Both 
accept AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
— Diamond Jim’s Piano Bar. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Singalong piano lounge, No cover. Jack- 
et required. 
— Lenox Pub and Grille. Food and 
drink Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 10 
p.m. Bar open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. No cover. Casual dress. 
Links Club, 120 Boyiston St., 423-3832. 
Open Thurs. through Sat. from 9 p.m: to 
2 am. Sandwich menu available. 
Progressive, upwardly mobile dance 
club. DJ plays rock, contemporary, Top 
40, and other styles. Dance floor covers 
1100 sq. ft. Cover varies. Casual dress 
on Tues. and Wed. Coat'and tie required 
Thurs. through Sat. AE. 
Lobby Lounge, in the Lafayette Hotel, 1 
Ave.- de Lafayette, 451-2600. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
t 5 


bands some nights . 


p.m. Dancing on Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. AE, CB, OC, MC, Visa. 
Maxwell Jump’s, 335A Huntington 
Ave., 266-1705. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 2 a.m. Salad bar Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Brunch on Sun, from noon to 3 p.m. Full 
menu seven days until 2 a.m. DJ Thurs. 
through Sat. Juke box. Eight color TVs. 
Cover on Thurs., $2. On Fri. and Sat., $1. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

Medieval Manor, 246 E. Berkeley St., 
423-4900. Every night is oldies night — 
from the 12th century. Dinner, cabaret, 
minstrels, wenches, and humor as broad 
as the side of a cathedral. Dinner is 
served on Mon., and Wed. through Fri. at 
7:30 p.m. Dinner on Sat. at 5 and 9:30 
p.m., and on Sun. at 6 p.m. Tues. night is 
reserved for large parties. The fixed 
price is $19 on Mon. and Sun., $24 on 
Wed. and Thurs., and $29 on Fri. and 
Sat. It includes a six-course meal with 
skewered beef, Cornish game hens, 
beer, wine, cider, show, and tax — 
everything but silverware. Advance re- 
servations required. No jeans, but cas- 
ual, easy-to-clean dress is encouraged. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

The Metro, 15 Lansdowne St., 
262-2424. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Room for 1200 dancers. 
Elaborate video effects. Occasional con- 
cert acts by national artists. A Metro 
Card entitles you to cover discounts. 
Cover varies. Dress to impress, be seen 
but not heard. AE, MC, Visa. 

Naked i Cabaret, 666 W ton St., 
426-7462. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 2 a.m. Nude ‘college girl" striptease 
— they show everything but their 
diplomas. Continuous shows. No cover 
at all. MC, Visa. 


near the theater district, 
482-0930. AE, MC, Visa. 
— Nick’s Carnaval. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Mardi gras-theme dance club with DJs 
and floor shows. Dress code. Cover, $6. 
revue for “Men in 
tion,” Wed. t t. at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $15. 
— Nick’s Comedy Stop. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Local 
and national acts. Shows on Wed., 
Thurs., and Sun. at 9 p.m., on Fri. at 9 
and 11 p.m., and on Sat. at 8, 10, and 


596206, Open 


Our House East, 52A St., 
236-1890. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 


noon to 2 a.m. Sun. brunch from noon to 
4 p.m. Sandwiches and soup served 
until closing. Video games. No cover. 
Casual dress. MC, Visa. 

The Paradise, 969 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-2052: Boston's showcase 
club, with dancing on Sat. night. Local, 
national, and international acts featured. 
Call for schedule. Day shows on some 
Sun. and occasional all-ages shows. 
Four bars, large dance floor. Casual but 
neat dress. No credit cards. 

The Penalty Box Upstairs (a/k/a 
Chet's Last Call), 65 Causeway St., near 
Boston Garden, 523-9160. Open Wed.. 
through Sun. from 8:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Live rock, various styles of music, and 
multimedia shows. Cover varies. 

The Plaza Bar, in the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, 267-5300. Open Mon. through Gat. 
from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. Dinner menu 
available Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 
to 10:30:p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
8:30 p.m. Price fixed at $18. Jazz 
pianists nightly from 5 to 8:30 p.m. and 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Jacket, no jeans. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. - 

The Promenade, in the Colonnade 
Hotel, 120 Huntington Ave., 424-7000. 
Open seven days from.6:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Brunch served Sun. from 10:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. Classical and jazz pianist 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 9 p.m., and 
on Sun. ‘during brunch. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

The Purple Shamrock, 1. Union St., 
227-2060. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 1:30 a.m. Sing along heartily to 
your favorite Irish and traditional music 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. 
Entertainment on Sat. and Sun. from 4 to 
8 p.m. and from 9:30 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. 
Lunch and dinner menus. Video games. ~ 
Cover on Fri. and Sat., $3. Casual but 
neat dress. AE, MC, Visa. 

The Rat, 528 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-2750. For concert information, call 
536-9438. Open seven days from 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Loud music and dancing in this 
famous new-wave rock club and water- 
ing hole. Bands play -downstairs on 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. starting at 9:30 p.m. 
Occasional acoustic music in the up- 
stairs bar. Food available Sun.. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m. No cover upstairs. 
Downstairs cover varies. Casual dress. 
No credit cards. 

Roscoe’s, 38 Warren St., Roxbury. 
427-4114. Open seven days from 2 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Live R&B Thurs. through Sun. 
from 9:30 p.m. to closing. Juke box, 
pinball, TV, video games. No cover on 
Mon, and Tues. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 

Scotch ’n’ Sirloin, 77 North Washington 
St., 723-3677. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and - 
Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Open on Sun. until 
10:30 p.m. Dancing Tues. through Sun. 
from 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. No cover charge 
for diners. Cover varies. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. 

She’s Leaving Home, 80 Kilmarnock 
St: (in the Fenway), 266-6088. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. until 10 p.m. No 
alcohol served but there is a café menu 
with a Brazilian-italian accent. Wed. is 
poetry night, on Thurs. the entertain- 


ment varies, Fri. is filf night, and on Sat. 
night there is a live Cover varies. 
No credit cards. 

Shuttles in the Howard 


Nightclub, 

Johnson's, 575 Commonwealth Ave., 
267-3100. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
8 p.m. to 2 a.m. BJ dancing nightly. 
, $3 to 5. varies. No sneakers or 
jeans. AE, CB, DC, Dis, MC, Visa. 

Snifter’s, 64 Chatham St., 227-2226. 
Open on Mon. and Tues. from noon to 2 
a.m., and Wed. through Sun. from 10:30 
a.m. to-2 a.m. Lunch and dinner served 
on Mon. Tues. DJ and 


Ave., 


3939. Comedy Wed. through Sun. 


Shows on Wed. and Thurs. at 9 


p.m. Shows on Fri. at 9 and 11 p.m., and 
on Sat. at 8 and 10 p.m. and midnight. 
Cover on Wed. and Thurs., $6. Cover on 
Fri. and Sat., $7. Sun. is open-mike night 
at9p.m., $3. Charge tickets by phone or 
by calling Ticket Master. No credit cards 
taken at ticket window. AE, MC, Visa 
accepted at bar. 

1270, 1270 Boylston St,, 437-1257. Open 
seven days from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Snack 
menu served until 1. a.m. Four-floor 
primarily gay and lesbian disco with roof 
deck. Live entertainment Tues. through 
Thurs., and on Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to 
closing. Trivia contest on Tues. and one 
Fri. a month. Lip-synch contest every 
Thurs., with a $10Q.prize. No cover on 
Sun., Mon., or Wed>Cover on Tues. and 
Thurs., $1. On Fri. and Sat., $4. Casual 


through Sat. from 
at 5 p.m. wo gre 's a night game at 
Fenway Park, and at 11:30 a.m. when 
there's a day DJ or live entertain- 


game. 
ment Wed. through Sat. DJ downstairs 
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screen TV and video games. Cover on 
Fri. and Sat., $2. No sneakers or jeans. P 
AE, MC, Visa. 
Spirit of Boston, 290 Northern Ave., 
542-2974. This club floats. Afternoon and 
dinner cruises every day. Waiters and 
waitresses perform a 15-minute cabaret ; 
show. Live Top 40 band, dance floor, 
three decks. Afternoon cruises, includ- 
ing lunch and entertainment, $18.10. 
Dinner cruises with entertainment Sun. 
through Thurs., $27.40. On Fri. and Sat., 
$30.40. Call for reservations. 
Stitches, 969 Commonwealth Hi 
dress. No credit cards. 
Who's on First, 23 Yawkey Way, 
St. 
urs. 


Preventio 


Caution Condoms 


vidually wrapped, natural latex, sanitary Caution Condoms | 
for $1 -69 (indicate plain or 


‘Check or money order 

Giovanno, inc. | 
3272 Motor Ave., Suite F 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 
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FUTON 


WOOL FILLING 


BEFORE YOU BUY A WOOL MATTRESS PAD MAKE SURE YOU'RE NOT BEING FLEECED! 


Our exclusive 100% CHANCO Wool Wunderquilts mattress pads can only dream about giving you ; 6 
are made of mechanically crimped New Zealand the resiliency and comfort of our CHANCO Wool “ 


wool, a fibre of such enhanced loft thatithasthe Wunderquilt, the most important accessory for zz 
ability to spring back into shape time and time your futon or any other sleep surface. &§ 

; again. Our Wunderquilt acts as a comfort layer Lightweight and resilient — for years of continued 1 es 
providing a resilient cushion that relieves use and comfort. ‘ 7 
pressure on shoulders, knees and hips. Other oe 


3 
100% WOOL — THE ULTIMATE COTTON/WOOL — CHANCO COTTON/FOAM — THIS 100% COTTON — OUR 
SLEEP SURFACE, THIS WOOL SURROUNDS THE MEDIUM-FIRM FUTON OFFERS FIRMEST MATTRESS, THIS 
MEDIUM-FIRM FUTON IS COTTON CORE WITH A ALTERNATE LAYERS OF HIGH- FUTON RATES WITH THE BEST 
MADE WITH 100% CHANCO RESILIENT LAYER OF DENSITY FOAM AND COTTON FOR EXTRA FIRM SUPPORT : 
WOOL FILL. IT IS THE COMFORT MAKING THIS BATTING. THIS IS THE FUTON AND YEAR ROUND COMFORT. 4 
LIGHTEST, THE MOST FUTON NOT AS FIRM AS THE WE RECOMMEND FOR A SALE Twin $89 Full $99 Queen $109 3 
RESILIENT, THE WARMEST IN ALL-COTTON AND LIGHTER COUCH. : 
WINTER AND THE COOLEST IN TO MOVE. Twin $105 Full $180 Queen $195 
THE SUMMER. Twin $165 Full $180 Queen $195 
Twin $345 Full $375 Queen $395 
\y MANUFACTURER OF FUTONS & OTHER NECESSITIES SINCE 1978 
i 269 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 1) PLEASANT STREET 
OUR CHANCO WOOL BOSTON, MASS NORTHAMPTON. MASS 
COMFORTER WARM AS DOWN, 617-266-5954 413-584-2445 

| 29 PLEASANT STREET 2239 WICKENDEN STREET 

ONLY BETTER WORCESTER, MASS PROVIDENCE, RI 

os SALE TWIN $90 FULL/QUEEN $105 $17-753-5333 401-351-7616 
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& POSTCARDS YOU’VE EVER SEEN! 


FRENCH KISSES 


CARTERIE DE PARIS 
with one of the most mindboggling selections of 


| postcards in Boston. Located at 140 Tremont St., next 
to Government Center, the store also has a gigantic 
selection of art, movie and rock posters. 


You will find your favorite movies (classic and 


| contemporary), actors and actresses, singers, 
and television stars in any size imaginable. 
For those who prefer art reproductions, you can 


eee and ig cia choose from Impressionist work of Monet, Renoir, 
Degas or the modern art of Matisse, Braque, 


Find the greatest selection of black & white 
POSTERS 


as Come visit our new expanded framing department. The most extensive ere 
& framing services in Boston. All sizes « All — 
_ Framing & dry mounting by the hour a: 
Special Offer 
$5 off a poster framed with this ad. 


The ‘‘rendezvous” for postcard lovers. Remember 
how much fun it is to sign a postcard, ‘* Love —, Wish 
you were here?” Well, French Kisses provides you 


THE GREATEST SELECTION OF POSTERS, FRAMES — 


ONE WEEK FOR 


TWO LOVERS PARIS 


Open to all French Kisses 
customers from June 6th til 
Oct. 30th, 1987 
Register at French Kisses 
with any purchase. 


Special c offer this week 
“The Kiss In Paris” 


(Best poster in our stores in New York, Paris and Boston) 
Available at French Kisses for only $15 with this ad. 


‘Save $10 — normally $25 


F Stein CH KISSES Boston 423. 0422 


Open 7 days a week 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Conveniently located next to the Washington St. & Park St. T-stations 
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PAU 


Paula 
Poundstone, 
Boston’s best 
comedienne, direct 


90. Congress Street “Boston, MA from HBO, 
423- 6166 Letterman, Carson 
Saturday Night 


Live returns home 
for one week only. 
October 
22, 23, 24 & 25 
exclusively at Play 
It Again Sam’s. 
Don’t miss her 
show! 


featuring Boston's hottest young 


Wednesdays 8:30 p.m. 5 Ticketron eletron 
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WE FEATURE THE COMEDIANS 
WHO MADE BOSTON FAMOUS 


FRIDAYS: Fun and Frolic 


By the end of the week, you're going to need that extra dose of 
comedy. Come to Stitiches to see either DON GAVIN or 
LENNY CLARKE and get your fill. 


SATU RDAYS: pence the best local and national comedians you can see in town. 
Three Shows You never know who might be your host... 


SUNDAYS: WEDNESDAYS: 
“Comedy Hell” “Street Report” 


Breeding grounds for the annual 
Comedy Riot. You have the See Boston as you've never seen it 
opportunity to appear LIVE and, before... and never will! Your host for 


perhaps, be selected to appear at the | this special Comedy Tour is 
annual Stitches Comedy Riot. Hosted | ANTHONY CLARK. | 
be the ‘‘Gatekeeper”’, GEORGE 
MacDONALD. 


THURSDAYS: 
Political Satire 


America's leading political satirist - you've seen him on HBO's Young 
Comedian’s Special, the NBC Nightly News, CNN (Faces to Watch in ‘87), 
The Today Show, and the CBS Morning Program. BARRY CRIMMINS. 


And chances are you'll only see him here. 
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Continued from page 18 
Wed. thr: 
DJ Vinnie Perruzzi is featured on Fri. 
from 9 p.m. to 2. a.m. Large-screen cable 
TV. Cover varies. Neat and casual dress. 
No credit cards. 

Winery, Lewis Wharf, 523-3994. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from noon to 
2 a.m. Kitchen closes earlier. Outdoor 
patio open until midnight. Live jazz on 
Fri. and Sat. No cover. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Zachary’s, in the Colonnade Hotel, 120 
Huntington Ave., 424-7000. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Fri, and Sat. until 1 am. Live 
entertainment Mon. through Fri. from 5 to 
7 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m. Proper dress required. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 


ALLSTON, BRIGHTON, 


BROOKLINE 
Allston Ale House, 85 Harvard Ave., 
Allston, 787-9797. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 2 a.m. Live Irish and folk 
music most nights. Darts and video 
games. Kitchen open Mon. through Fri. 
until 8 p.m. and weekends until 10 p.m. 
No cover. No T-shirts. No credit cards. 
Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Ave., Allston, 
254-9804. Open seven days from noon to 
2 a.m. Live rock, new-wave, and blues 
bands nightly at 10 p.m. Large dance 
floor and separate game room. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Cityside, 1960 Beacon St., Brookline, 
566-1002. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Live entertainment. Collars 
required on shirts for men in bar. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. 
Comedy Connection, 76 Warrenton St., 
Allston, 391-0022. Live comedy each 
night except Mon. Shows Tues. through 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Second show on Fri. and 
Sat. at 11 p.m. Cover on Tues. and Wed., 
$5. On Thurs. and Sun, $6. On Fri. and 
Sat., $7. AE, MC accepted on Fri. and 
Sat. only. 
Father’s First, 122 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston, 787-1112. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 2 a.m. Ten-cent hot dogs on Sat. 
and Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Juke box, 
game room. No cover. Casual dress. No 
credit cards. 
Great Scott, 1222 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston, 566-9014. Open seven days 
from noon to 2 a.m. DJ and dancing 
Wed. Live rock and pop music Thurs. 
through Sun. at 9 p.m. Backgammon 
available, full lottery services, juke box, 
and video games. Free hotdogs during 
weekend baseball games. Cover, $2 to 
$4. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Harper’s Ferry, 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston, 254-9743. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 2 a.m. Live music Wed. 
through Sun. beginning at about 9 p.m. 
‘Cover varies. No credit cards. 
Kinvara Pub, 34 Harvard Ave., Alliston, 
254-9737. Open seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Irish music Thurs. through Sun. 
from 5 to 9 p.m. Open session on Wed. 
nights at 9 p.m. Cover on Fri. and Sat., 
$1. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Molly’s, 161 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
783-2900. Open seven days from 4 p.m. 
to 2 am. Dance room open Wed. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. with 
» either DJ or live band. Sun. night is 
Deadhead night with psychedelic and 
Grateful Dead tribute bands. Dart room 
and pool table. Cover varies. No credit 
cards. 
O’Brien’s, 3 Harvard Ave., Allston, 
782-6245. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 1 a.m. Blues, jazz, and soft rock Wed. 
through Sun. at 9 p.m. Movies Sun. 
through Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Juke box, 
video games. Cover on Fri. and Sat., $2. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Our House, 1277 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston, 782-3228. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Fri. 
from 2 p.m. to 2 a.m. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 2 a.m. Full menu 
served Thurs. through Sun. until 1:30 
a.m., and Mon. through Wed. until 11:30 
p.m. Sun. brunch served from noon to 4 
p.m. Games, stereo, and two TVs. No 
cover. No T-shirts. MC, Visa. 
Papilion Gourmet Café, 1353 Beacon 
St., Brookline, 566-8495. Open on Mon. 
from 5 to 11:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 2 am. Wine bar 
featuring over 30 varieties available by 
the glass. Beer-and-wine license only. 
No cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, Dis, 
MC, Visa. 
Play it Again Sam’s, 1314 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Alliston, 232-4242. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Live shows in comedy cellar Wed. 
through Sun. Shows on Fri. and Sat. at 9 
and 11 p.m. Movies nightly at 7:45 p.m. 
upstairs. Cover for movies (good for one 
month), $1. Cover for comedy cellar on 
Fri. and Sat., $7. On Thurs. and Sun., $5. 


MC, Visa. 
T O'Shanter, 1648. Beacon St., 


until 1 am. Live entertainment for 
listening and dancing — everything 
except punk and disco — seven days at 
10:30 p.m. Full menu served seven days 
until 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Cover varies. Casual dress. No 
seersucker suits. No credit cards. 

T’s Pub, 973 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston, 254-0807. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m.,-and on Sun. 


froth 11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m 
and Sat. from 9 p.m to ‘0 closing, and on 
, Fri. from 5 p.m. to closing. Video games, 


j juke box, large-screen TV. No cover. “45 am., 


Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Conch House, 204 Washington 
St., Brookline, 566-8861. Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and 
on Sat. from noon to 1 a.m. Open.on Sun. 
from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. Full menu served 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and late-night 
bits from 10 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. Irish 
music every night at 9 p.m. No cover. 
Neat and casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

SOMERVILLE 
Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 354-4500. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 2 a.m. Live music and belly 
dancing nightly and on Sun. from 2 to 
4:30 p.m. Sun. is Greek night from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Full Sinner and lunch 
— and Sun. brunch. AE, DC, MC, 

isa. 


in the Sheraton Com-. 


mander, 16 Garden St., 


* 547-4800. Open Mon. through Sat. from 


11:30 a.m. to 2:30 a.m., and on Sun. from 


"10:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Live entertainment 


Tues. through Sat. from 8 p.m. to 
midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
i to 1 a.m. No cover. AE, CB, Dis, MC, 
isa. 

Cantab Lounge, 738 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-2685. Open Mon. 
through Sat. to2a.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 2 a.m. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers perform Wed. through 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Oldies DJ downstairs on 
Fri. and Sat. starting at 9 p.m. Large- 
screen TV for sports, plus a game room. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. No credit 
cards. 
Cantares, 15 Springfield St, Cam- 
bridge, 547-6300. Open seven days from 
5:30 p.m. to 1 am. Kitchen closes 
around 10:30 p.m. Live Latin music 
nightly. Thurs. and Sun. are Brazilian 
nights. Comedy show ‘'Guilty Children" 
on Sat. at 8:30 p.m. Cover, $6. No cover 
for diners. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Casablanca, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
876-0999. Continental menu upstairs 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sat. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Brunch on Sun. from noon to 4 p.m., and 
light café supper from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Lounge downstairs open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. until 2. a.m., and-on Sun. from 7 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Juke box. No cover. Casual 
dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Catch a Rising Star (formerly Jonathan 
Swift's), 30 JFK St., Cambridge, 
661-9887. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
noon to 1 a.m., and Thurs. through Sat. 
until 2 a.m. Comedy shows Sun. through 
Thurs. beginning at 8:30 p.m., on Fri. at 
8:30 and 11 p.m., and on Sat, at 7:30 and 
9:45 p.m. and midnight. Open mike on 
Sun. and Mon. Live music following 
comedy Tues. through Thurs. at 10:30 
p.m. Cover on Sun. and Mon., $3. Tues. 
through Thurs., $7. On Fri. and Sat., $10. 
No live music on weekends. Wide-screen 
TV. Light fare served until 10:30:p.m. 
Show times occasionally vary so call 
ahead to make sure. AE, MC, Visa, 
Charlie’s. Tap, 280 Green St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9723. Open seven days from 
8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Poetry readings on Mon. 
from 8 to 10 p.m. Live jazz Tues. inruugh 
Sun. from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. Green Street 
Grill inside serves full menu. Cover 
varies. AE, MC, Visa. 

$s, 1920 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 876-9180. Open Mon. 
through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Open on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Club Ill, 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville, 
623-6957. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 1 a.m. Kitchen closes at 6 p.m. seven 
days. Live rock Wed. through Sat. Cover 


varies. No credit cards. 

11th Chapter 366A Somerville 
Ave., Somerville, 628-4300. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Lunch, 
dinner, and snacks available from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Live jazz, rock, and 
folk music Wed. through Sun. Big color 
TV. No cover. AE. 

Faces, 215 Concord Tpke., Rte. 2, 
Cambridge, 491-4059. Open on Thurs. 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Billed as greater 
Boston's largest video dance club. 
Balconies overlook the dance floor. 
Light-food menu served until closing. 
Available for private functions. Cover on 
Fri. and Sat., $6. On Thurs., $3. Fashion- 
able attire requested; no sneakers or T- 
shirts. No credit cards. 

Father's Fore, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., , 661-3394. o— seven 


Wed. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Dining room 
open seven days from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Gallery lounge with café open for drinks 
Sun. from 5 to 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. Sun. 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Roof deck, 
andes. Proper dress. AE, 


42°45 and on Fri.’and Sat: 30 fights. 
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Spinnaker. Open 
Thurs. from 11:45 a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and 
on Fri. until 1:30 a. on 


from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. a 


Johnny D’s, 17 Holland St., Somerville, 
. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
8 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 1 a.m. Live rock, new-wave, fF 
R&B, and C&W music Wed. trough Sun 
from 9 p.m. to closing. 
menu until 10 p.m. nightly. tem Sn 
No credit cards. 
Ken’s Pub, 684 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5640. Open Mon. 
through Wed. from 10:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Open. on Sun. from noon to 1 am. 
Kitchen open Mon. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and Thurs. through 
Sat. until 8 p.m. Pint-sized and frozen 
drinks featured regularly. Juke box. No 
cover. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Man Ray, 21-Brookline St., Cambridge, 
864-0400. Open on Wed. and Sun. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. and Thurs. through Sat. 
until 2 a.m. Gay nights Thurs. and Sun. 
Progressive dance-rock club with DJ 
every night and occasional local and 
name acts. Two dance floors, two large 
video screens and TVs. Cover varies 
with live acts. Regular club cover on 
Wed., $1. On Thurs., $3. On Fri. and Sat., 
$5. On Sun., $2. No credit cards. 
Modern Times Café, 134 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge, 354-8371. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license 
only. Food prices range from $4 to $8. 
Live music on Fri. No reservations, 
except for large parties. No credit cards. 
Homemade soups and- \bread, 
vegetarian fare, fish and chicken special- 
ties. 
Nameless Coffeehouse, First Parish of 
Cambridge, 3 Church St., Cambridge, 
864-1630. Open on Sat. from 7:30 p.m. to 
midnight. Acoustic music, traditional 
bluegrass, storytelling, and comedians. 
Free refreshments. No cover. 
Nightstage, 823 Main St., Cambridge, 
497-8200. Open Tues. through Thurs. 
and on Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Open 
on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. Live local and 
national name jazz and blues nightly. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. 
Passim, 47 Palmer St., Cambridge, 
492-7679. Open Tues. through Sat. for 
lunch from noon to 5 p.m. Evening hours 
for entertainment, light snacks, and 
desserts vary. No liquor, but some . 
imaginative drinks. Big-name folk, blue- 
— and other special acts. Gift shop. 
ver, usually $4 to $7. Casual dress. No 


credit cards. 

The Plough and Stars, 912 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, 492-9653. Open 
seven days from noon to 1 a.m. Gourmet 
pub lunch served Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. Brunch served on Sun. 
from noon to 3:30 p.m. Live music (folk,: 
blues, and rock) at 9 p.m. every night. No 
cover. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Regattabar, in the Charles Hotel, 1 
Bennett St., Cambridge, 864-1200. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 4 p.m. to 1:30 
a.m. Local jazz on Tues. at 9 p.m., and 
national jazz acts Wed. through Sat. 
Cover varies. Hot hors d'oeuvres Mon. 
through Fri. beginning at 4 p.m. 
Validated oe No sneakers or T- 
shirts. AE, CB MC, Visa. 

The Royal Sonesta Hotel, 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge, 491-3600. The 
hotel has two clubs. Both accept AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

— Charies Bar. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Sports 
theme with large-screen TV featuring 
sports videos. No cover. Neat and casual 
dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
— Toff’s Lounge. Open Mon. 

Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. ae Live light jazz, no 


Ryles, 212 Hampshire St. Cambridge, 
876-9330. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m., ‘and on Sat. and 
Sun. until 2 a.m. Light fare and Euro- 
a, entrees from 6 p.m. to 


Casual dress. AE, Me. Visa. 


bridge, 
Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 am, and 
Thurs. Sat. until 2 a.m. Open on 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m. Full menu 
available until a half-hour before closi 
No cover. Casual dress. AE, CB, 
MC, Visa. 
T.T. the Bear's Place, 10 Brookline St., 
492-0082. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sat. from 3 p.m. to 1 a.m. Original 
rock “yo national acts and new-music 


two bars, international crowd. Juke box. 
video games. Cover, $4 to $8. Casual 
dress. No credit cards. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 

Bilackburn’s (formerly Howard's), 2 
Main St., Gloucester, 283-9108. Open 
seven days. Lunch served from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Dinner served from 5 to 9 
p.m. Live local and name acts in various 
musical styles Thurs. through Sat. from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover varies. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. 
Blue Star, 1639 Broadway (Rte. 99), 
Saugus; 233-8027. seven days 
from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Live C&W 
music Tues. through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Sandwich-and-pizza menu. No cov- 
er on weeknights. Cover on Fri. and Sat., 
$2 to $4. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Chase House Restaurant, 


days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. DJ and 
dancing on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. to 
12:30' a.m. Cover on Fri. and Sat., $1. 
— deck: AE, CB, DC, Dis, MC, 
isa. 
Club 125, Rte. 125, Haverhill, 374-9529. 
Open Wed. through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Fri. until 2 a.m. Live Top 40, 
rock, and other music Wed. through Sun. 
DJ between bands. Cover varies. No 
credit cards. 
Diamond Head, 92 Broadway, Rte. 1, 
Saugus, 233-5150. Open on Mon. from 4 
p.m. to 1:15 a.m., and Tues. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment Wed. through Sun. from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:15 a.m. No-cover. Full 
menu available until 1:15 a.m. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 
Frankie’s Place, 12 School St., 
Marblehead, 639-2885. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. Live 
bands Thurs. through Sun. Cover varies. 
No credit cards. 
Giordano’s Restaurant and Lounge, 
Rte. 97, Georgetown, 352-7300. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment, local bands, and Top 40, 
Thurs. through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 12:45 
a.m. No cover. Casual dress. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. 
ae Grog, 13 Middle St., Newburyport, 
-8008. Open seven days from 11:30 
a. 4 to 1 a.m. Kitchen open seven days 
until 11 p.m. Entertainment downstairs 
at the Cabaret. Jazz, bluegrass, folk, and 
rock music Thurs. through Sun. at 9 p.m. 
Cover varies. Casual dress. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. 
Grover’s, 392 Cabot St. (Rte. 1A), 
Beverly, 927-7121. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live original 
rock by local bands nightly. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Jonathan’s, 143 Washington St., Salem, 
744-4328. Open seven days from 8 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Comedy shows on Sat. from 9 
to 10:30 p.m. Dancing with DJ Sun. 
through Fri. from 8 p.m. to closing, and 
after comedy ‘shows on Sat. Cover 
varies. No jeans, no sneakers. AE, MC, 
Visa. 
JR’s Place, 404 Cabot St., Beverly, 
922-8368. Live C&W music and dancing 
Thurs. through Sun. from 8:45 p.m. to 
12:45 a.m. Pizza served from 8 p.m. to 
midnight. Juke box. No cover. No credit 


cards. 

Northmeadow Courtside Pub, above 
the-Northmeadow Health and Racquet 
Club, 20 Carter St., Tewksbury, 
851-3901. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. DJ Wed. through Sat. from 
9 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. No cover. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

The Palace, 1500 Broadway (Rte. 99), 
Saugus, 233-7400. This entertainment 
complex includes seven different clubs. 
One cover gets you in, except where 
noted. Call for cover information. Two 
new clubs including a show room will be 
opening up this fall and live bands are 
expected to be featured. No sneakers, 


Collars on shirts required. AE, MC, Visa. 


— Crystal’s. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 
8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Light jazz and pop 
provide a quiet, intimate atmosphere. 
Small dance floor. Jacket required. 
— Fenders. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Fifties and ‘60s 
dance club. 
— Rascal’s. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 
8 p.m. to midnight. This under-21 club 
features relentless dance music for the 
young and restless. Cover, $8. 
— The Sunset Grille. Open seven days 
from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. A respite from the 
beat. Light menu and snacks. 
— Uptown. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. New music and 
modern pop set the dance pace here. 
Men in Motion, the all-male review, is 
featured Thurs. through Sun. at 8 p.m. 
Tickets (which aiso allow entrance to 
other Palace clubs), $10. Reservations 
for the revue sted. Call 321-1660. 
Prince, Rte. 1, Saugus, 233-9950. Billed 
as the largest pizzeria in New England. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
midnight. Sing along with John Cor- 
coran’s Irish songs and oldies on Fri. and 
Sat. from 9 p.m. to midnight. No cover. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Rockefeller’s, Harbor Mali, Lynnway, 
Rte. 1A, Lynn, 592-1836. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. DJ 
and live music. “Hot bod" contests on 
Wed. Lip-synch contests on Thurs. with 
cash prizes. Proper dress. No credit 
cards. Cover on Wed. and Thurs., $2. On 
Fri. and Sat., $3. On Sun., $5.- 
Allan's Fifth Wheel, tes. 150 


and 495, Amesbury, 388-1696. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
C&W entertainment my ye from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Cover on Fri. and Sat., $1. 


No credit cards. 
Vanderbilt's, 280 Merrimack St. Meth- 
uen, 683-8997. Tues. 


Thurs. and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Open on Fri. until 2 a.m. Live 
music and dancing nightly from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m. No cover. MC, Visa. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON ~— 
Cafferty’s, Westgate Mall, Brockton, 
584-1694. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
7 p.m. to 2 am. Live entertainment 
nightly at 9:30. Cover varies. Thurs. is 
Uncover Night — the bar pays $3 to 
everyone who arrives before 9:30 p.m. 
Cover on Thurs. after 9:30, $3. No 
sneakers or T-shirts. No credit cards. 
Casey’s One, 247 Nantasket Ave., Hull, 
925-9850. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 1 a.m. Video games and pinball. 
No cover charge. Casual dress. No credit 

cards. 


Checker’s .Cafe, Rte. 138, Canton, 
821-0130. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Oldies dance club with DJ 
from 4 p.m. to closing. Lunch served 
from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and pizza from 
3 p.m. to midnight. Cover on Thurs., $2. 
On Fri. and Sat., $3. No jeans, sneakers, 
or T-shirts. AE, MC, Visa. 

Chevy’s Belair Cafe, 79 Parkingway, 
Quincy, 773-3400. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. Free buffet 
Mon. through Sat. from 4 to 8 p.m., and 
free pizza all night on Sun. Fifties and 
‘60s DJ. Cover, $3. No sneakers or jeans. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Escapade, 500 Washington St., 
Weymouth, 335-1000. Open on Tues., 
Wed., Fri., and-Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Thurs. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
DJ from opening to closing. Cover 
varies. Sun. is under-21 night. No 
sneakers or T-shirts. AE, CB, DC, Dis, 
MC, Visa. 

Good Company, 5 Columbian St. 
Braintree, 843-2200. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Lunch and 
dinner. Live music Thurs. through Sun. 
DJ and dancing other nights. Dart 
games. Cover on weekends, $2. No 
credit cards. 

Hugo’s Lighthouse Restaurant, 44 
Border St., Cohassett, 383-1700. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Pianist seven days, dancing and live 
entertainment on weekends. Free hors 
d'oeuvres Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 6 
p.m. No cover. Boats can dock at the 
restaurant's dock for no charge. No T- 
shirts. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Megan’s Place, 93A Front St., Scituate, 
545-9222. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Name and local bands. 
Dance floor. Casual dress. Cover, $2 to 
$6. AE, MC, Visa. 

Nostalgia, 797 Quincy Shore Dr., Quin- 
cy, 479-8989. Open seven days from 
noon to 1 a.m. DJ on Mon. from 9:30 p.m. 
to closing. Live rock bands Tues. 
through Sun. at 9:30 p.m. Cover varies. 
Casual dress. No credit cards. 

Ranch House, 222 Canal St., 
Marshfield, 834-9149. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live 
rock and R&B from 9 p.m. to closing. 
Appetizers, juke box, pool tables. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. No credit cards. 
Vincent's, in Lombardo's restaurant, 6 
Billings St., Exit 5A off 128, Randolph, 
986-5000. Open Thurs. through Sun. 
from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Light gourmet deli 
menu available, DJ and dancing, 10 
video monitors, TV, and videos. Teen 
disco club, “Holiday,"’ on Sun. nights. 
Free soft drinks all night. Cover Thurs. 
through Sat., $5. Cover before 9 p.m. on 
Thurs., $4. AE, MC, Visa. 


WEST OF BOSTON 

The Backyard, 107 Rear Union St., 
Newton Centre, 964-6684. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and 
on Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Full menu 
served until midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Juke box, outdoor patio. No cover. 
Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Caté at Capucino’s, 1114 Beacon St., 
Newton, 527-2440. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Kitchen closes 
Sun. through Thurs. at 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. at midnight. Live entertain- 
ment Wed. through Sat. from 8 to 
midnight. No cover. Casual dress. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Century Café, 640 Washington St., 
‘Dedham Plaza, Dedham, 2144. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 7:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Dancing nightly featuring DJs 
Kenny Waterman and Johnny Coppola. 
Video and light shows, two bars. AE, 
MC, Visa. 
Chaplin’s Lounge, in the Best Western 
East Hotel, 420 Totten Pond Rd., 
Waltham, 890-4545. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Open on Sun. 
from noon to midnight. Live entertain- 
ment, Top 40 bands, and ing on Fri. 
and Sat. beginning at 8:30 p.m. No 
cover. AE, CB, DC, Dis, MC, Visa. 
Colonial inn, 48 Monument Sq., Con- 
cord, 369-9200. The inn has two lounges. 
Both accept AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

— Liberty Lounge. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:15 p.m. Lunch 
served Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. 


to 2:30 p.m. 
= Forge. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:15 p.m. Light live 
entertainment Tues. through Sat. from 6 
to 11:15 p.m. 

Edible Rex, Exit 27 North off Rte. 3, 
Billerica, 667-6393. Open Mon. 

Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Lunch 
served from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Dinner 
served Mon. through Thurs. from 5 p.m. 
to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 10 


p.m. Rock-café atmosphere ‘page 


Continued on page 


: from 6 to 10 p.m. Jazz piano Tues. month featuring local artists. Cover 8 
through Thurs. from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. varies. AE, MC, Visa. 
Live jazz and dancing on Fri. and Sat. Western Front, 343 Western Ave., 
; Cambridge, 492-7772. Open Tues. 
through Thurs. and on Sun. from 5 p.m. 
Live reggae bands Thurs. through 
— 
a downstairs and upstairs beginning at 9 
dogs on Sat. and Sun. from noon to6 p.m. Cover Sun. through Thurs., $3. 
p.m. Juke box, game room. No cover. Separate cover for upstairs. Cover for 2 
(Casual dress. No credit cards. Po only, $7. 
Ground Zero, 512 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 492-9545. Open Thurs. 1369 Jazz Club, 1369 Cambridge St., 
: through Sun. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Cambridge, 354-8030. Open Sun. 
Underground, progressive dance-rock through Wed. from noon to 1 a.m., and 
Jub with artistic focus, creative decor. Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. Live 
Cover varies. music nightly. Blues jam on Sun. after- 
Henry IV, 96 Winthrop St., Cambridge, noons. Southern-style rib dinner with 
ORIINNE, U C 876-5200. Discotheque Sun. through greens and cornbread, $4 org Se 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. jam. Jazz jam on Mon. nights. . 
varies. MC, Visa. 
33 Dunster St., 33 Dunster St., Cam- 
, UC, MC, Visa 
Hyatt Regency, 575 Memorial Dr., * 
Cambridge, 492-1234. The hotel has two 
clubs. Neither has.a cover, and both 
accept AE, CB, DC, Dis, MC, and Visa. 
5 Th om 


roommate referral agencies have 
nearly 500 people seeking roommates, use 
prescreen listings for you, 
update their files frequent basis, 
require references and back you you 
and your roommate not 
the roommate 
connection’ 
New England's largest referral network 
BROOKLINE | BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 


© the roommate connection 
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Wed. at 9 p.m. “ 
and new-music bands on Fri. and Sat. at 


af 


285 


Jacket and tie suggested. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, 
O'R 's Daughter, 603 Main St., 
Waltham, 893-9146. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live Top 40 
band on Thurs. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Traditional irish music on Fri. and Sat. No 
cover. No credit cards. 
Pearl Street » 10 Pearl St., 
Northampton, (413) 584-7771. Open 
Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Dance club on Wed., Fri., and Sat. 
Oldies night or live bands on Thurs. 
Cover, $2 or $3. No credit cards. 
Pufferbellies (formerly Boston Fish 
House), 227 Needham St., Newton, 
244-2710. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 1 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Rock DJ on Sun. and Mon. 
and live Top 40 dance rock Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Full 
menu served nightly until 10 p.m. Cover 
varies. Casual dress. AE, MC, Visa. 
Rendezvous, 596 Moody St., Waltham, 
893-7171. Open Wed. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Live blues, rock, and 
‘60s music beginning at 9 p.m. nightly. 
No cover. No credit cards. 
Sacco’s, 96 School St., Watertown, 
924-9804. Italian and seafood menu 
-served Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 10 p.m. 
Live C&W music Wed. through Sat. from 
8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Dance floor, juke box, 
_ video games. No cover. AE, MC, 
isa. 
Sticky Wicket Pub, 167 West Main St., 
Hopkinton, 435-4817. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Lunch and dinner served seven 
days. On Thurs., the New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band plays from 7:30 to 11 p.m. 
“Mixed Bag" on Fri. features comedy, 
blues, and jazz. Comedy on Sat. from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. Jazz brunch on 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and blues 
and jazz jam from 8 p.m. to midnight. 
Reservations suggested Thurs. thr 
Sat. Cover varies. Casual dress. AE, 
DC, Dis, MC, Visa. 
Tavern Lounge, in the Sheraton-Lex- 
ington Hotel, 77 Marrett Rd., Lexi 
862-8700. Open seven days from 4:30 to 
11:30 p.m. Pianist on Fri. and Sat. from 8 
to closing. No cover. Neat and casual 
dress. AE, CB, DC, Dis, MC, Visa. 


Isn’t that special? 
EVENTS, ETC. 


Some events in Boston are just too 
important to go unmentioned. As com- 
prehensive as our listings for music, 
dance, theater, and other arts events 
may be, there just ain't room for 
everything. But, in the interest of giving 
you newcomers a clue, and you old- 
timers a reminder, here are some 
seasonal favorites we figured you 
wouldn't want to miss. 


Oct. 11 — Columbus Day Parade 
starts around 1 p.m. at the corner of 
Commonwealth Ave. and Arlington St. 
and ends up on Hanover St. in the North 
End at 4 p.m., rain or shine. The Vikings 
sailed to the Americas hundreds of years 
before ol’ Cristoforo, but somehow 
celebrating Thorfinn Karisefni Day just 
never made it big. This is one of Boston's 
bigger parades, with over 10,000 partici- 
pants expected. Call 725-3911 for more 
information. 

Oct. 15 through 25 — Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum and Bailey Circus, at the 
Boston Garden, 150 Causeway Rd., 
Boston, 227-3200. What flies thr the 


year, 
Bird's steal and DJ's field goal in the 
closing seconds of game five of the 
piayoffs. Performance times on Oct. 15, 
20, and 21, 7:30 p.m. Performance times 

on Oct. 16, 1 and 7:30 p.m. Per- 


formances on Oct. 17 and 24, noon, 4 
and 8 p.m. Performances on Oct. 1 
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is 
$3 


i 
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no booze, no kidding. Over 
fall — 10 times the number pr 


Just follow the crowds. 


Gor. 24 through Nov. 1 — Haunted 
Happenings in Salem. There's 
Halloween, and then there's Halloween 
in Salem. This quaint town is one of few 
in the US that can salvage some sense 
of historic pride from a ghoulish and 
a. hae This year, the Salem 
of Commerce will be sponsor- 
a of tours, exhibits, and 
shows in conjunction with the Salem 
Witch Museum, the Essex Institute, and 
the Peabody Museum. Haunted-house 
and dungeon tours and re-enactments of 
witch trials fill out the bill. For schedule 
and ticket information, call the Salem 
Chamber of Commerce, 744-0004, the 
Salem Witch Museum, 744-1692, the 
Essex Institute, 744-3390, or the 
Peabody Museum, 745-1876. 
Oct. 28 through Nov. 1 — The Ellis 
Memorial Ai Show, at the Bos- 
ton Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., 
Boston, 426-5000. The 28th annual show 
to benefit the Ellis Memorial and the 
Eldredge House, inc., which have 
provided services for Boston's under- 
privileged for over 100 years; Open Oct. 
28 through 31 from 41 a.m, to-9 p.m. 
Open on Nov. 1 from noon to 6 p.m. 
Oct. 31 through Nov. 8 — New 
England International Auto Show, at 
the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, 265-5800: The 31st 
annual showing of latest models, spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts State Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association. Open on 
Oct. 31 from 10 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Nov. 1. until 8 p.m. Open Nov. 2 
through 6 from 2 to 10:30 p.m. Open on 
Nov. 7 from 10 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Nov. 8 until 8 p.m. Admission, $6. 
Children 12 and under, $2. 
Nov. 1 — Monster Dash, from Faneuil 
Hall through the Back Bay — and back 
again, 461-0808. Things that go bump in 
the night will be sprinting in daylight in 
this post-Halloween road race. Running 
mummies, racing space monsters, and 
sprinting ghouls compete for prizes in 
both speed and costume categories. 
This year non-motorized floats will be 
allowed along the five-kilometer course. 
The race will be run from noon to 4 p.m. 
Afterwards, enjoy free ice cream and 
beer (for registered ghouls only) at the 
Dash Bash on City Hall Plaza. These 
floats, though, won't win any awards. 
Pick up a registration form at any 
Christy's market or D'Angelo's sandwich 
shop, or call or send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to the Monster Dash, 
1 Fuller Pl., Dedham 02026. Registration 
fee, $10. The Bewitching Ball will take 
place the night before at the Boston 
Marriot Place Grand Ballroom. 
Tickets, $10. For more information, call 


Dog 

Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., 
265-5800. Four shows sponsored by the 
New England area kennel clubs. Watch 
hundreds of purebreds go through their 
paces for prizes and pats from proud 
owners. Open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., but 
call for times of specific breed shows 
and competitions. Admission, $4. Chil- 
dren 12 and under, $2. Call 536-1782 for 


starts at 1 p.m. at the corner of 
Commonwealth Ave. and Arlington St., 
$ around the Common, and ends at 
Sq. around 3 p.m. For more 
information, call 725-3911. 
Dec. 4 — Prudential Christmas Tree 
on the Center's North Plaza, 
800 Boyiston St., Boston. A bunch of 


people sing a few carols, then somebody — 


throws a switch, 15,000 lights go on a 


hand-made crafts, , sculpture, 
and wearables. 11 from 
noon to 9 p.m. Open on Dec. 12 from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Dec. 13 until 6 p.m 

13 — Boston Tea Party Re- 


festival and providing free admission to 
most indoor events on a first-come, first- 
entertained basis, $5. Buttons, tickets, 
and programs will be available after Dec. « 
1 at Bostix, 723-5181; Visitor Information 
Booths, 738-4811; Out-of-Town News 
and Ticket Agency, 354-7777; Ticketron, 
720-3400; Teletron, 720-3434 or (800) 
382-8080. Buttons and programs will be 
available during Dec. at all Au Bon Pain 
French bakery cafés in Boston, Bur- 
lington, Cambridge, and Watertown, and 
all Brighams and Star.Markets through- 
out Massachusetts. They will also be 
available at all indoor performance sites 
one half-hour prior to performance times 
on Dec. 31. 

Mar. 13 — St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
starts at Andrew Station at 1 p.m. and 
ends up, somehow, at Broadway Sta- 
tion, South Boston by 4 p.m. The city's 
biggest parade. Whether you're of Irish 
descent or not, this is a fine day to 
celebrate the wearin’ o' the green and 
the partakin’ of the nectar. Related but 
more informal festivities will take place in 


_|rish and not-so Irish pubs throughout 


the area. Call 725-3911 for more infor- 
mation. 

Apr, 18 — Boston Marathon, from the 
Hopkinton Green:to the Boston Public 
Library on Boylston St., Boston. The 
annual run is one of Boston's great 
traditions, and the oldest continually run 
marathon in the US. Over 6500 official 
entrants in a number of categories vie for 
the Sunburst Medal and some hefty 
monetary prizes along the grueling 26.2- 
mile course that includes the infamous 
“Heartbreak Hill." Festive spectators 
line the streets all along the course, so 
come early to get a good view. The race 
starts at noon. For information on 


to the 
Boston Marathon, 17 Main St., Hopkinton 
01748. The race is free for spectators. 
May 15 — Art Newbury, Newbury St., 
Boston, 267-9416. Simultaneous open- 
ings of 34 galleries are the highlight of 
this biennial event celebrating Boston's 
devotion to the arts. The street will be 
closed to traffic from 1 to 5 p.m. and 
pedestrians can wander from lee to 
gallery free of charge. Swing bands 


_Concerted Efforts 


MUSIC 


The streets are alive with the sound of 
music, with songs they have sung (here) 
for, oh, about 250 years. Our hearts want 
to beat like the wings of a pigeon that 
flies from the polluted waters of the 
Charles to the topmost floor of the Pru. 
Julie.) 

Our comprehensive music listings are 
divided into two subcategories. Any- 
thing that is not classical, including jazz 
rock, and folk music, is listed under 


“Popular.” 

CLASSICAL 
Aequalis Contemporary 
Ensemble, 109 Highland St., No. 2, 


Chelsea, 884-5089 or 322-5330. Concert 

locations are listed below. Performances 

begin at 3 p.m., except as noted. 

Tickets, $7. Students, $4. Subscription 

and special-rate tickets are available. 

Call for more information. 

Nov. 1, at the Somerville Theater, 55 
Davis Sq., Beethoven's Cello Sonata 
Opus 102 No. 1, Bach's Lute Suite in E 
minor transcribed for marimba, Victor 
laleggio's A Thing in Motion, Scott 
Wheeler's Winter Hills, and Chinary 


Ung 
Mar. , in the Performance Place at the 


y, Somerville 
No. 3, Schubert's impromptu Opus 90 
No. 4, Robin Berger's Ail Ways, for 
cello, percussion, and electronic tape, 


Apr. ny at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, 
corner of and Kirkland Sts., 
tinued on page 26 


BOSTON’S NEWMUSIC SOURCE 


GOT A 
COMEDY ACT? 


LET IT STAND UP IN 
COMEDY SECTION 


4, WY (Korean Art of Self-Defence) 
LEARN ORIENTAL SECRETS OF MARTIAL ARTS 
FROMTHELEADER 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


CHO'S TAE KWON DO ACADEMY 


Makes you strong in mind, body & spirit. Learn 
/ safely step by step, and easily with an Official 

international 8th Dan (degree) Black Belt Master - 
Cho 


NEW CLASS WILL BEGIN OCTOBER 19 & 20 
Call for information and registration: 
323-7725 


VISIT US AT: 43-45 Poplar Street (2nd Floor) 
snes MA 021371 (Roslindale Square) 


2861 ‘6 ‘HNO NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


GUARANTEED 


Cambodian 
When you study Swahili (Comonese @ In-House Corporate 
at The Boston Language 
Institute, or any of * 
more than 50 languages, as a Second . 
we guarantee your eer gt @ English as a Second 
Language 
satisfaction. English f 
lor Foreign- 
Register now for our Sera 
current session. . . Korean 
if you are not satisfied acta @ Private and 
sthi Polish 
within 2 weeks, we'll a Group Instruction 
refund your full tuition, Evening, weekday, 
no questions asked. Swabil and Saturday programs 
Turkish 
¥ Urdu 
(martial listing) 
THE BOSTON LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
636 Beacon Street, Boston (Kenmore Square) 


262-3500 roxy: 


‘THE VENERABLE KHENPO KARTHAR RINPOCHE 


KARMA KAGYU INSTITUTE and NEW AGE JOURNAL 


A CONFERENCE ON BUDDHISM 
& PSYCHOTHERAPY 


OCTOBER 1987 
H.E. JAMGON KONGTRUL RINPOCHE 


R.D. LAING, M.D. 
ALLEN GINSBERG 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


“Self in Buddhism and Psychotherapy: 
What is Being Treated? Who Sits?” 
“Psychosis, Neurosis and the Birth of Compassion: 
Working with Destructive Emotions.” 
“Relationships on the Journey through Life: 
Passion, Attachment and Intimacy.” 


Panelists: 
ANN APPLEBAUM, M.D. TETSUGEN GLASSMAN, SENSEI LOREN MOSHER, MD. 
GALEN BLUM JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN SUSAN PASTERNACK, MSW. 
SUSAN BRAM, Ph.D. HENRY GRUNEBAUM, M.D. EDWARD M. PODVOLL, MD 
MARVIN CASPER, M.A. DORJE LOPPON, LD. HOLM LAPSANG RAPGAY 
JACK ENGLER, Ph.D. KHENPO KARTHAR RINPOCHE MICHAEL SELZER, M.D. 
MARK EPSTEIN, MD. RON LEIFER, MD. JANET SURREY, PhD. 
MARK FINN, Ph.D: JUDITH UEF THOMAS SZASZ, M.D. 
PAUL FLEISCHMAN, M.D JOHN DAIDO LOORI, SENSE! ROBERT THURMAN, Ph.D. 
CHANA FRANK, M.A. JOHN E. MACK, MD. KAREN WEGELA, PLD 
ALLEN GINSBERG EDWARD C. WHITMONT, MD. 
and others to be announced 
or tickets, wre 
Buddhism and Ps 10 
352 
Woodstock, NY 12498 


For further information or credit card registration, call Susan Pasternack at (914) 679-8079 


Continued from page 23 25, noon, 4 and 7:30 p.m. No_ per Christmas Craft Show, at the Bayside 4 
dance parties ive acts. Comedy on formance on Oct. 19. Performances on Exposition Center, Mt. Vernon St., : 
Oct. 22 and 23, 4 and 8 p.m. Tickets, $8, Boston, 265-5800. Over 500 exhibitors | NOW A BIGGER & BETTER SIGNAL < ‘ 
$9.50, and $11.50. Discounts available will display contemporary and antique 5 
am. for senior citizens ahd children. For 
dress. AE, MC, Visa. tickets, call 720-3434. For group-rate 
Morocco, 100 Wall St., Worcester, information, 227-3206. For additional 
756-7117. Open Mon. through Thurs. information, 720-3400. 
-from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. Jazzon Mon. Oct. 17 — Prudential Center Kite 
and Top 40 bands on Fri. and Sat. Pianist Festival, on the Prudential Center South . & on : 
in lounge. Cover varies. Casual dress.. Plaza, 800 -Boyiston St., Boston, ‘ . i 
AE, MC, Visa. 236-3744. Our space program may have : : sa F 
Ephraim’s, 8 Village Green, Sudbury, __ its problems, but thanks to the American : = 
443-5373. Dining room open Mon. Kite Flyers Association, the US can still parade down to the Tea Party Ship at the . 
through Thurs. from 5 to 9 p.m., on Fri. point to the skies with pride. This year's Congress St. Bridge, arriving at 6 p.m. 
until 10 p.m., and on Sat. from 5:30 to 10 Spectators can watch from the bridge as naw. 4 c 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 3 to 9 p.m. Live patriots heave cratzs of tea into the sea, SF . 
jazz Mon. through Sat. Cover varies. AE, in a symbolic yet feeble attempt to make (5 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. kite. The festival runs the harbor water drinkable. Following the 
Harry’s Tavern, in the Sheraton Box- p.m. in case of rain, the event the public is invited to come 
borough Inn, 242 Sheraton Rd., Box- place aboard and throw their own tea over- ra 
borough, 263-8701. Open seven days Oct. board to protest ‘‘decaffeination without 
mation, call 338-1773. 
31 — First Night, c/o First Night, t 
Suite 1004, Statler Office Bidg., 20 a 
Plaza, Boston, 437-7722. First Night g 
ton’s own New Year's celebration es 
arts. This will be the twelfth annual - 
: wide festival featuring music, dance, % 
ry, ice sculpture, and visual and ay 
ronmental arts installations, not to Re 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 p.m. to tion the masks. Churches, theaters, i 
closing. No cover. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. auditoriums, parks, and plazas 
Mills Falls, 383 Eliot St., Newton, eviously become the stage for a full day of 
244-3080. Open Mon. through Fri. from assigned. Parking laws wi enforced activities throughout downtown Boston, ' pe 
11:45 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sat. from. as well, so the committee and Metro. Back Bay, and Beacon Hill. it all 
5:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. Live entertainment Parks advise spectators totake the Tbut promises to be much more fun than ' . ie 
Mon. through Fri. from 5:30 p.m. to forget the tea. The races begin at 8:45 —_ watching a silly ball jump off a building. j m 
closing and on Sat. from 7:30. No cover. a.m. and end around 4 p.m. You can A First Night Button, supporting the oa 
watch the race from many locations fo 
qualifying, call 435-6905 or send a self- 
provide curbside entertainment. oe 
401-1965. ff 
Nov. 12 through 15 — Bay Colony . 
“wi tal goals: 
Rinpoche 
more information 
Nov. 11 — Veterans Day Parade 
‘ 
elephant, but still makes you glad you 
came? The’ circus promises to be the y ad- 
most exciting event in the Garden this bar on Boylston St. Bah humbug. : 
Boston's biggest tree starts glowing at 6 
p.m. Free. 
Dec. 6 — Tree Lighting on the 
Common, Boston Common. For the 
holiday season, nighttime activities licit 
and illicit will take place beneath a little 
extra light. The bulbs go on at dusk. 
Dec. 11, 12, and 13 — 17th Annual a 
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No. 1 (Winter Dreams). 


Continued from page 25 
Cambridge, Elliott Carter's s Two 
Pieces for Solo Timpani, Mario 


Davidovsky’s Synchronisms No. 6 for 


Piano and Electronic Tape, Robin 
Berger 
cussion, and electronic tape, plus new 
works by Gerald Shapiro and Martin 
Brody. 
Alea Ill, in residence at Boston Univer- 
sity, 855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
353-3340. Performances begin at 8 p.m. 
in the Boston University Concert Hall, 
except as noted. Ticket information is 
given below. Subscriptions are available. 
Call for more information. 
Nov. 6, at 6:45, “Meet the Experimen- 
talists,"’ a presentation of tape, syn- 
thesizer, video, and computer com- 


positions by John Chowning, Elle ive, _ 


and Jean Claude-Risset. At 8 p.m., 
“All Those Americans,” a celebration 
of young American composers, includ- 
ing the music of Gloria Coates, Sam 
Headrick, David Olsen, Robert Parris, 
and John Sharpley. Tickets, $6. 

Dec. 6, ‘Alea on Parade,’’ with soloists 
soprano Phyllis Curtin, flutist Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, soprano Joan Heller, 
contrabass Ed Barker, oboist Ralph 
Gomberg, harpsichordist Mark Kroll, 
violinist Roman Totenberg, and the 
Muir String Quartet. Tickets, $8. 

Feb. 19, at 7 p.m., Composers Workshop 
Concert, with Ross Bauer, Elizabeth 
Brusa, Matthew Harris, John 
McDonald, Jay Alan Yim, Betty 
Olivero, and Jan Swafford. Free. 

Apr. 1, at 6:45, “Meet the Experimen- 
talists,"’ a presentation of tape, video, 
synthesizer, and computer composi- 
tions by Otto Laske, Barry Vercoe, 
and Nikolaus Huber. At 8 p.m., 
“Panorama of 20th Century Music,” 
featuring George Couroupos's Over- 
ture, Robert Dick’s News?, Istvan 
Lang's Flashes, Max Lifchitz's Con- 
sorte, Gerard Grisey's Talea, Faye 
Ellen Silverman's Passing Fancies, 
and Hans Zender’s Trifolium. Tickets, 


$6. 

Apr. 29 and 30, ‘An Evening of Contem- 
porary Chamber Opera," including 
David Hoffman's A Noble and Sen- 
timental Death, Amelia Rogers's For- 
titude, and Leonard Bernstein's 
Trouble in Tahiti. Tickets, $8. 

All Newton Music Benefit 

Concert Series, 321 Chestnut St., West 

Newton, 527-5317. Performances take 

place at the school, except as noted. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, $14, 

except as noted. 

Oct. 25, ‘Piano and Winds,” an evening 
of chamber music with pianist 
Leonard Hokanson. 

Feb. 21, a chamber concert by members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

May 1, Massachusetts Brass. 

May 18, at Aquinas Junior College, 15 
Wainut Pk., Newton, pianist Jeffrey 
Kahane, cellist Yo-Yo Ma, violinist 
Joseph Swenson, and a guest 
clarinettist. Tickets, $25. 

American Music Week, 353-0556. 
American Music Week is a weeklong 
national celebration of the quality and 
diversity of American music, Nov. 2 
through 8. Many concerts and per- 
formances that are a part of the festival 
are described elsewhere in these list- 
ings, under their sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Listed below are only concerts that 
are not listed under-separate organiza- 
tions. Call for more information on these 
and other performances. Also see list- 
ings under ‘‘Pop.” 

Nov. 1, at the New School of Music, 25 
Lowell St., Cambridge, 
Strings, directed by Mary Arapoff, 


Moore 

Nov. 6, at 8 p.m. in McCormack Hall, 
UMass/Boston, works by John Hug- 
gler, Leon Kirchner, David Patterson, 
Ivan Tcherepnin, and Robert Wykes. 

Nov. 7, at the Boston University Concert 
Hall, American Vocal Arts Quintet 
performs works by Lee Hoiby, and 
Harvey Burgitt. 

Hill Center for Chamber Music, 

East Sullivan, NH, (603) 847-3371. All 

performances begin at 8 p.m. at the 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., 

Cambridge. Tickets, $10. Senior 

citizens, $7. Students, $6. 

Nov. 15, Beethoven's Piano Trio No. 4 
(Ghost), John Harbison's Piano Quin- 
tet, and Dvo?4k's Piano Quartet in E- 
flat. 

Feb. 14, Schubert's Notturno for Piano 
Trio, Fauré's La bonne chanson, for 
soprano and strings (soloist to be 
announced), and Shostakovich's 
Piano Quintet. 

Apr. 17, Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 11, 
Tison Street's Dark Tangos, and 
Brahms's Quintet No. 2. 

-Belmont Chorale, Box 1050, 

East Arlington, 245-3593 or 643-8441. 

Performance begins at 8 p.m. at St. 

John's Episcopal Church, Pleasant St., 

Arlington. The chorale is conducted by 

Walter Pavasaris. Tickets, $4 

Dec. 4, at 8 p.m, Brahms's “Alto 
Rhapsody," with contralto Luz Berme- 
jo, Schumann's Mass in C minor, and 
two Beethoven songs, ‘'Tremati, em- 
pi, tremati,’’ and “'Elegiac Song.” 

Philharmonic 

Box 1050, East Arlington, 245-3593 or 

643-8441. Performance begins at 7:30 

p.m. at the Unitarian-Universalist Church 

of Arlington, 630 Massachusetts Ave., 

Arlington. The orchestra is conducted by 

Walter Pavasaris. Tickets, $4. 


‘s All Ways, for cello, per-. 


664-4705. are held at the 
New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $8. Subscriptions are available. 


Call for more information. 

Nov. 19, Britten’s Lachrymae for Viola 
and Piano, Marie Stultz's Jubilate 
Agno for Voice, with mezzo-soprano 
Jane Struss, Brahms’s Cello Sonata in 
E minor Opus 38, John Heiss's Five 
Pieces for Flute and Cello, Lester 


_Trimble's Four Fragments. from. 


Caunterbury Tales, and Brahms's Vier 
Duette. 

Feb. 6, Mozart's ‘‘Schin Jacht der holde 
Frilhling,"’. John Heiss's Four Short 
Pieces for Piano and Quartet for Flute, 
Clarinet, Cello, and Piano, Mozart's 
Flute Quartet in D K.285, Brahms's 
Two Songs for Contralto and Viola 
Opus 91, Victor Rosenbaum's Duos 
for Flute and Viola and Two Short 
Pieces for Voice and Piano, and 
Trio No. 29... 

May 7, Bach's Sonata in G for Two 
Violins and Piano, Frank Martin's 
Quatre Sonnets a Cassandre, Marie 
Stultz's Fountains Abbey, John 
Heiss's Songs from James Joyce, and 
Brahms's Piano Quintet in F minor 
Opus 34. 

The Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden 

St., Duxbury, 934-6634. All performances 

begin at 4 p.m. Free. 

Nov. 1, the Copley String Trio. 

Dec. 6, an early-music performance by 


, Dorchester, 265-8318. 
Performances begin at 3 p.m. in 
Peabody Hall of All Saints Church, 209 

Ashmont St, Dorchester. Tickets, $7.50. 

Senior citizens and students, $5. 

Subscriptions are available. Call for more 

information. 

Nov. 8, “Italian Connections featur- 
ing music by Purcell, Matthew Locke, 
and Francesco Geminiani, with 
soprano Nancy Armstrong. 

Dec. 13, Villa-Lobos's Assobio a Jato, 
with flutist Leone Buyse and cellist 
Sato Knudsen, Villa-Lobos's Suite for 
Voice and Violin, with soprano Joan 
Heller and violinist Nancy Bracken, 
and Ravel's Chansons madécasses. 

Apr. 17, Bach's Goldberg Variations, 
with harpsichordist Joseph Payne. 

May 22, Dvo?ak's Piano Quartet in E-flat 
Opus 87, with Rachel Goodwin, and 
one of the Mozart duos for violin and 
viola, with Nancy Bracken and 
Kathleen Anderson. 

Banchetto Musicale, Box 190, Cam- 

bridge, 965-0165. Concerts begin at 8 

p.m. at Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough 

St., Boston, except as noted. The group 

is conducted by Martin Peariman. 

Subscriptions are recommended. Call 

for information. Single tickets, available 

beginning two weeks prior to each 
performance, $9 to $17. 

Oct. 16, Beethoven's Symphony No. 7, 
Mozart's Flute Concerto No. 1, with 
Christopher Krueger, and Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 12, with Martin 
Peariman. 

Nov. 6, Handel's Acis and Galatea. 

Dec. 11 and 12, Handel's Messiah. 

Jan. 1, at Sanders Theatre, corner of 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, 
‘New Year's Day Gala,” a program of 
Baroque favorites, including Bach's 
Magnificat and a harpsichord con- 
certo. 

Feb. 26, Purcbll's The indian Queen. 


lepner 
Beaux Arts Trio, sponsored by the 
Winthrop House Music Society, Box 69, 
Cambridge, 495-1700. Concerts begin at 


$50. individual tickets, available begin- 

ning two weeks prior to each per- 

formance, $12 to $15. 

Oct. 28, Haydn's Trio in A H.XV No. 18, 
Beethoven's Trio No. 4 (Ghost), and 
Mendelssohn's Trio No. 1. 

Dec. 9, Haydn's Trio in E H.XV No. 28, 
Shostakovich's Trio No. 2, and 
Beethoven's Trio No. 6 (Archduke). 

Feb. 10, Beethoven's Kakadu Variations, 
Schubert's Trio in B-flat D.898, and a 
trio to be announced. 

Apr. 6, Mozart's Trio No. 6, Fauré's Trio in 
D minor Opus 120, and Brahms's Trio 
No. 2. 

The Boston Camerata, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Suite 221, Boston, 262-2092. Per- 

formances begin at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 

33 Gainsborough St., Boston, except as 

noted. The ensemble is conducted by 

Joel Cohen. Tickets, $9 to $15, except as 

noted. Subscriptions are available. Call 

for more information. 

Oct. 23 and 24, Monteverdi's L ‘Orfeo. 

Oct 25, at 3 p.m., Monteverdi's L ‘Orfeo. 

Dec. 16, at the First Baptist Church, 110 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
‘‘Nativitat: A Mediterranean 
Christmas.”’ 

Dec. 19, ‘‘Nativitat: A Mediterranean 
Christmas.” 

Dec. 20, at 3 p.m., at St. Michael's 
Church, 26 Pleasant St., Marblehead, 
‘‘Nativitat: A Mediterranean 
Christmas." 

Dec. 23, at Sanders Theatre, corner of 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, 
‘‘Nativitat: A Mediterranean 
Christmas." 

Feb. 20, ‘Tristan and Iseult: A Medieval 
Romance in Poetry and Music.” 

Feb. 21, at 3 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
“Tristan and Iseult: A Medieval Ro- 
mance in Poetry and Music." 

Apr. 30 and May 1 (May 1 at Sanders 


are listed below. Performances begin at 

8 p.m., except as noted. The ensemble is 

conducted by Donald Teeters. Ticket 

prices are listed below. Subscriptions 
and discounts are available. 

Oct. 17, at Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough 
St., Boston, Mozart's Thamos, King of 
Egypt, and Coronation Mass. Tickets, 
$7 to $25. 

Dec. 4, at Faneuil Hall, ‘ ‘Si We Noel: 
An English Christmas." Tickets, $7 
and $12. 


‘Dec. 6, at 3 p.m., in All Saints Church, 


1773 Beacon St., Brookline, ‘Sing We 
Noel: An English Christmas."’ Tickets, 
$7 and $12. 
Mar. 20,-at 3 p.m., in Jordan Hall, 
Handel's Hercules. Tickets, $7 to $25. 
Boston Chamber Music Society, 295 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 536-6868. Sun. 
performances are held at Sanders 
Theatre, corner of Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Fri. performances are 
held at Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. All performances begin at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $7 to $15. Subscriptions are 
available. 
Oct. 9, Schumann's Fairy Tales, 
Martinu's Duo for Violin and Cello, and 


Nov. 22, Duruflé’s Recitative and Varia- 
tions, Kodély's Duo for Violin and 
Cello, and Schubert's Quintet in A 
(Trout). 

Jan. 8 and 10, Haydn's Gypsy Trio, 
Bart6k's Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Percussion, and Brahms's String 
Quintet No. 2. 

Feb. 5, Mozart's Piano Quartet in E-flat 
K.493, Schumann's Piano Trio No. 1, 
and Dvorak's Sextet for Strings. 

Feb. 28, Beethoven's String Trio in E-flat 
Opus 9, the Schoenberg/Webern 


Kammersymphonie, and the Franck 


farer, and Dvofak's Piano Trio in E 
minor (Dumky). 

Apr. 17 and 22, Beethoven's Piano Trio 
No. 1, Schuller's Sonata Serenata, and 
Brahms's Clarinet Quintet. 

Boston Classical Orchestra, 551 Tre- 

mont St., Boston, 426-2387. All concerts 

take place in Faneuil Hall at 8 p.m. The 
orchestra is conducted by Harry Ellis 

Dickson. Tickets, $12 and $18. Student, 

senior-citizen, and group discounts~are 

available. Subscriptions are available. 

Call for more information. 

Oct. 9, Bach's Little Fugue in G, Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante K.297b, and 
Mozart's Symphony No. 39. 

Dec. 16 and 18, the Overture to Mozart's 
La clemenza di Tito, ‘‘Parto, parto,”’ 
from the same opera, with mezzo- 
soprano Melissa Thorburn, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 7. 

Feb. 3 and 5, Bach's Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3, Bach's Double Violin 
Concerto, with Robert Brink and Harry 
Ellis Dickson, and Tchaikovsky's 
Serenade for Strings. 

Mar. 16 and 18, the Overture to Rossini's 
signor Bruschino, a Boccherini 
minuet, a Bolzoni minuet, Vivaldi's 
Piccolo Concerto in A minor, with Lois 
Schaefer, and Mendelssohn's Sym- 
phony No. 4 (/talian). 

May 4 and 6, Schubert's Marche militaire 
Opus 51 No. 1, Mendelssohn's /n- 
cidental Music to ‘A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,'’ Weber's Clarinet 
Concerto No. 1, with Paulette Bowes, 
and Schubert's Symphony No. 3. 

Concert , Box 459, Astor 

Station, Boston, 536-1166. Per- 

formances are held at Symphony Hail, 

301 Massachusetts Ave., except as 

noted. Performance times are listed 

below. The ensemble is conducted by 

David Stockton. Tickets, $12, $25, and 

$385, as noted. Subscriptions are 


with the Chorus pro Musica and guest 
conductor Paul Nadler. 

Dec. 20, at 3 p.m., at the Lafayette Hotel, 
a “Victorian Christmas" concert. 
Tickets, $10. 

Jan. 28, at 7 p.m., and Jan. 30, at 8 p.m., 
at John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley 
St., Franz Lehér's The Merry Widow. 

Feb. 3, at3.p.m., and Feb. 5, at8 p.m., at 
John Hancock Hall, Franz Lehar's The 


Merry Widow. 

Feb. 7, at 3 p.m., at John Hancock Hall, 
Franz Lehar's The Merry Widow. 

Apr. 10, at 8 p.m., Verdi's Nabucco. 
Conductor to be announced. 

The Boston Conservatory, Seully 

8 the Fenway, Boston, 536-6340. Per: 

formances begin at 8 p.m., except as 

noted. Free. Also see listings under 

‘Pop.’ Call for more information. 

Oct. 14, The Boston Conservatory Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Rich- 
ard Castiglione, performs Mozart's 
Horn Concerto- No. 2, with John 
Menkis, Brahms's Academic Festival 
Overture, and Mendelssohn's Sym- 
phony No. 5 (Reformation). 

Oct. 21, the Boston Conservatory Wind 
Ensemble, conducted by Douglas E. 
Bish, performs works by Holst, Gra- 
poll Richard Strauss, Copland, and 


On 28, soprano Lillian Lee, pianist 


Alfred Lee, and trumpeter Robert 
Pettipaw perform works by Scarlatti, 
Bart6k, and Debussy. 

Nov. 3, the Opera Theater of the Boston 
and New England Conservatories, 
conducted by John Moriarty, performs 
“Opera Scenes.’ 

Nov. 6, faculty composer/pianist Larry 
Bell performs his own works. 

Nov. 23, Richard Castiglione conducts 
the Boston Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra in a Beethoven program, 


Dec. 1, the Opera at of the Boston 
and New England Conservatories, 
conducted by John Moriarty, performs 
“Opera Scenes." 

Dec. 9, the Boston Conservatory Wind 
Ensemble, conducted by Douglas E. 
Bish, performs works by Paul Creston, 
Milhaud, Stravinsky, Morton Gould, 
Percy Granger, and Joaquin Turina. 

Dec. 14, at St. Cecilia's Church, St. 
Cecilia St., Boston, Allen Lannom 
conducts the Boston Conservatory 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra. Pro- 
gram to be announced. 

Boston Lyric Opera Company, 102 the 

Fenway, Boston, 267-1512. Per- 

formances are held at Northeastern 

University's Alumni Auditorium, 360 

Huntington Ave., Boston. Performances 

begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. The 

Lyric Opera is conducted by John 

Balme. Tickets, $5 to $17.50. Subscrip- 

tions are available. Call for more infor- 

mation. 

Oct. 16, Benjamin Britten's The Turn of 
the Screw. 

Oct. 18, at 3 p.m., Benjamin Britten's The 
Turn of the Screw. 

Jan. 15, Donizetti's Maria Stuarda. 

Jan. 17, at 3 p.m., Donizetti's Maria 


Feb. 18, “Opera in Progress,” an 
informal performance of sections of 
The Life of Martin Guerre, a work in 
progress by composer Roger Ames 
and librettist Laura Harrington. 

Boston Musica Viva, 295 Huntington 

Ave., No. 203, Boston, 353-0556. Per- 

formance: locations are listed below. 

Shows start at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

- Ticket information is listed below. Stu- 

dent and senior-citizen discount at the 

door, half-price. Subscriptions are avail- 
able. Call for information. Also see 
under “Pop.” 

Oct. 30, at 7:30 p.m., in Jordan Hall, 33 
Geinsborough St., 


Boston.. 


Donald Erb, Kurt Schwertsik, Henry 
~ and HK Gruber. Tickets, $6 to 
14. 

Nov. 20, at Pickman Hall, Longy School 
of Music, “Made in Massachusetts,” 
including works by Herschel Garfein, 
Lewis Spratlan, and Bernard Rands, 
hy tenor Paul Sperry. Tickets, $8 and 

12. 

May 6, at Pickman Hall, “American 
Masters,"’ including works by George 
Crumb, Peter Lieberson, George 
Perle, and Kathryn Alexander, with 
soprano Phyllis Bryn-Julson. Tickets, 
$8 and $12. 

Boston Philharmonic, Box 354, Boston, 

893-0333. Concert locations are listed 

below. Performances begin at 8 p.m., 

except as noted. The philharmonic is 

conducted by Benjamin Zander. Tickets, 
$7 to $14. Subscriptions are available. 

Call or write for more information. 

Nov. 7, at Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough 
St., Boston, the Barber Violin Con- 
certo, with Arturo Delmoni, Harbison's 
Symphony No. 2, and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 5. 

Nov. 8, at 4 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
corner of Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge, the Barber Violin Con- 
certo, with Arturo Delmoni, Harbison's 
Symphony No. 2, and Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 5. 

. 5, at Jordan Hall, Bruckner's 
Symphony No. 8. 

Mar. 6,-at 4 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 8. 

May 7, at Jordan Hall, Debussy’s Prélude 
l'aprés-midi d'un. faune, Chopin's 
Piano Concerto No. 2, with Russell 
Sherman, and Berlioz's Symphonie 
fantastique. 

May 8, at 4 p.m., at Sanders Theatre, 
Debussy's Prélude a /'aprés-midi 
faune, Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Russell Sherman, and Berlioz's 
Symphonie fantastique. 

Boston Premiere Ensemble, 295 Hunt- 

ington Ave., No. 203, Boston, 353-0556. 

Concert begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First 

Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 

Cambridge. Tickets, $8 to $16, Students 

and senior citizens at the door, half- 

price. Call for more information. 

Dec. 5, The Boston Premiere Ensemble, 
conducted by F. John Adams, pres- 
ents Bach's Christmas Oratorio, with 
soloists to be announced. 

The Boston Symphony Chamber 

Players, 266-1492. Three Sunday-after- 

noon concerts with pianist Gilbert Kalish 

and first-chair players of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra. Concerts begin at 

3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough 

St., Boston. Tickets, $21 to $37. - 

Nov. 8, Beethoven's String Trio No. 1, 
Britten's Sinfonietta, Fine's Partita for 
Wind Quintet, and Mozart's Piano 
Quartet in G minor K.478. 

Jan. 31, Mozart's Flute Quartet in C 
minor K.285a, the world premiere of 
John Lennon's “Far from These 
Things,'’ Hindemith's Clarinet 
Quartet, and Dvof4k's String Quintet 
in G Opus 77, 

Feb. 28, Haydn's Piano Trio in B H.XV 
No. 20, Harbison’s Quintet for Piano 
and Strings, Henze'’s Woodwind Quin- 
tet, and Mendelssohn's Piano Trio No. 


1. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

Symphony Hall, 301 Massachusetts 

Ave., Boston, 266-1492. All per- 

formances begin at 8 p.m., except as 

noted. The BSO is conducted by Seiji 

Ozawa. Tickets, $15.50 to $41, Sibenie 

tion and rush tickets are available. Call 

266-7575 for more information. 

Oct. 8, 9, 13, 23, and 24 (Oct. Sh valor 
Haydn's Symphony No. 94 ag gees 
Bruch's Violin Concerto No. 1, 
Malcolm Lowe, and Schumann's Po 


phony No. 2. 

Oct. 15, 16, and 17 (Oct. 
Henze's S$ 
(Emperor), with Murray Perahia. 

Oct. 29, 30, 31, and Nov. 3 (Oct. 30 at 2 
p.m.), Carl St. Clair conducts Dvo?4k's 
Carnival Overture, Karel Husa’s Music 
for Prague 1968, Ravel's Piano Con- 
certo in G, with Cecile Licad,. and 
Ravel's Rapsodie espagnole. 

Nov. 11 through 14, and 17 (Nov. 11 at 
7:30 p.m. and Nov. 13 at 2 p.m.), Yuri 
Temirkanov conducts the Overture to 
Weber's Euryanthe, Tchaikovsky's 
Suite No. 4 (Mozartiana), and 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 8. 

Nov. 18, 19, and 20 (Nov. 18 at 7:30 p.m. 
and Nov. 20 at 2 p.m.), Poulenc’s 
Stabat Mater, with soprano Kathleen 
Battle and the Tanglewood Festival 
and Mahler's Symphony No. 


21, Poulenc's Gloria, with soprano 
Kathleen Battle and the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, and Mahler's Sym- 
phony No. 4. 

Dec. 3, 4, 5, 11, and 15 (Dec. 4 at 2p.m.), 
Brahms's Symphony No. 3, 
Stravinsky's Capriccio for.Piano and 
Orchestra, with Peter Serkin, and 
Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms, 
with the Tanglewood Festival Chorus. 

Dec. 9 and 12, Richard Strauss's Elektra, 
with soprano Hildegard Behrens, 
mezzo-soprano Christa Ludwig, tenor 
James King, and a soprano and 
baritone to be announced. 

Jan. 6 through 9, and 12 (Jan. 6 at 7:30 
p.m. and Jan. 8 at 2 p.m.), Kurt 
Sanderling conducts Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 82 (Bear) and Bruckner's 
Symphony No. 3. 

Jan. 14, 15, 16, and 19 (Jan. 15 at 2 p.m.), 
Kurt. Sanderling conducts Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 22, with Mitsuko 


Jan. 20 through 23, and 26 (Jen. 20 at 
7:30 p.m. and Jan. 22 at 2 p.m.) Esa- 


| 
La Fontegara 
Ashmont Hill Chamber Music Series, 4 
Apr. 8, Haydn's Creation Mass and the 
perform works by Copland, Amy po 
Beach, Yves Chardon, Thomas 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, corner of On March 18 at the Wang: Jessye Norman 
Ogden, Percy Grainger, Ives, Haig Quincy and Kirkland Sts. Cambridge. : : 
Boyadgian, Minuetta Kessler, and Subscriptions (recommended), $40 to Piano Quintet. featuring the Violin Concerto, with 
Mar. 20, Mozart's Piano Trio No. 5, the Lynn Chang, the Egmont Overture, ‘ 
Mahler/Schoenberg Songs of a Way- 
~ 
| 
Uchida, and Shostak h's Sym- 
Nov. 6, Gershwin's in Blue, 
the Overture to Gluck's iphigenia in Bush," a musical portrait of Orlando di 
‘s Symphony Lasso. 
Boston Cecilia, 1773 
* 
\ r 


NETH FELD 
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SHOWTIMES 
Thu. OCT. 15 7:30 p.m. 
All Tickets $4.00 Off 
Stop & Shop/WBZ-TV 4 Family Night 
with coupon from Stop & Shop 
ses 12 Noont......... 4:00 p.m.......... 8:00 p.m 
Sua. OCT.-38........ 12 Noon........ 4:00 p.m......... 7:30 p.m.+ 
Sats OCT 12 noon.......... 4:00 p.m........... 8:00 p.m. 
OCT 12 noon.......... 4:00 p.m........... 7:30 p.m. 


+SAVE $1.50 on kids under 12! 


@SENIOR CITIZEN/CLASS DAY — ALL TICKETS $8.00 
*ARMOUR FAMILY SHOWS — SAVE $2.00 with ARMOUR 
> Breof.ef Purchaae, at Box Office Double Discounts) 


2 WAYS TO GET YOUR TICKETS 


IN PERSON: BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE & ALL TICKETRON 
Outlets Including Most Major Sears Stores ‘ 


BY PHONE: TELETRON (617) 720-3434 (in Boston) or 
Elsewhere, call 1-800-382-8080. MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
’ (Service Charge Added on Phone Orders) 
Information: (617) 720-3400 
Group Rates: (617) 227-3206 
YOUR BEST ENTERTAINMENT VALUE! 


ALL SEATS RESERVED $8.00 — $9.50 — $11.50 
SPECIAL RINGSIDE SEATS AVAILABLE — 


ONNEARTH 
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Continued from page 26 
La Pri, Haydn's Symphony No. 78, 
and Sibelius's Four Legends from the 
Kalevala. 

Jan. 28, 29; and 30 (Jan. 29 at 2 p:m.), 
Esa-Pekka Salonen conducts an open- 
ing work to be. announced, the 
Mendelssohn. Violin’ Concerto, with 
Cho-Liang Lin, and Witold 
Lutoslawski's Symphony No. 3. 

Feb. 10 through 13, and 16 (Feb. 10 at 


de Waart conducts Stravinsky's Con- 
certo in D° for String Orchestra, 
Haydn's Sinfonia concertante in B-flat, 
and the Suite from Richard Strauss's 
Le bourgeois gentilhomme. 

Feb. 17 through 20, and 23 (Feb. 17 at 
7:30 and Feb. 19 at 2 p.m), Kurt 
Masur conducts Brahms's 


Fall Special! 
A wew Eram Comrorr 
classes 
$150.00 Praying Mantis 
KEP includes Self-Defense 
GQ uniform Weapons 
Tai Chi 
SS Chief Instructor Bob Rosen 
. 17 EDINBORO ST. (CHINATOWN) 
Studio 1000 Frame with 
Extra Thick Cotton Futon 
$187.00 (double) 
Orphee Maple Frame with 
Extra Thick Cotton Futon 
$297.00 (double) 
EVERYDAY LOW PRICES! I 
830 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 617-864-6000 
OSS FROM CITY HALL 


BURLINGTON MALL COPLEY PLACE LIBERTY TREE MALL 


deutsches Requiem, with soprano 
Sylvia McNair, baritone Jorma Hyn- 
ninen, and the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus. 

Feb. 25, 26, and 27, Kurt Masur con- 
ducts Pfitzner's Overture to Das 
K&thchen von Heilbronn, the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with 
Shlomo Mintz, and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 5. 

Mar. 2. through 5 (Mar. 2 at 7:30 p.m. and 
Mar. 4 at 2 p.m.), Haydn's Symphony 
No. 93, Shostakovich's Cello Concerto 
No. 1, Yo-Yo.Ma, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 2. 

Mar. 10, 11, and 12 (Mar. 11 at 2 p.m.), 
Richard Strauss's Duet Concertino, 
with clarinettist Harold Wright and 
bpssoonist Sherman Walt, and 

kner's Symphony No. 7. 

~ 17, 18; 19, and 22 (Mar. 18 at 2 
p.m.), Gennady Rozhdestvensky con- 
ducts Rimsky-Korsakov’s Aussian 
Easter Overture, Prokofiev's Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Viktoria Post- 
nikova, and Stravinsky's Le sacre du 
printemps. . 

Mar. 24, 25, and 26 (Mar. 25 at 2 p.m), 
Gennady Rozhdestvensky conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 45 omni 


SEALY FIRM QUILT 
Twin ea. pc. $78 
Full ea. pe. $118 

Queen 2 pc. set $278 Contemporary Frame 
King 3 pc set $398 Futon Mattress Additional 


Twin ea. pc. $98 
Full ea. pe. $138 
Queen 2 pc. set $328 
King 3 pc. set $428 


ve ever dreamed of 
BOSTON, 97 Mass. Ave. (corner of Mass. Ave. & Newbury St.) 266-8863 ° CAMBRIDGE, 20 Hurley 
St. (off First St., opposite Lechmere) 868-6820 « CAMBRIDGE, 538 Mass. Ave. (Central Square) 
354-6993 « LYNN, 38 Central Ave. 599-8101 * MALDEN, 700 Salem St. (Maplewood Square) 
324-6384 WALTHAM, 359 Moody St. 893-5157 


ree Alfred Schnittke’s Symphony No 


Mar 30. through Apr. 2, and Apr. 5 (Mar. 
30 at 7:30 p.m. and Apr. 1 at 2 p.m), 
Charles Dutoit conducts the Prelude 
to Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina, 
Gubaidulina’s Offertorium, with violist 
Gidon Kremer, and the Mussorg- 
sky/Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition. 

Apr. 7, 8, 9, and 12 (Apr. 8 at 2 p.m.), 
Sessions's Concerto for Orchestra 
and Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 2 
(Lobgesang), with soprano Edith 
Wiens, tenor Jacques Trussel, a 
soprano to be announced, and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus. 


the Beethoven Violin Concerto, with 
Anne-Sophie Mutter, Takemitsu's 
Dream/Windows, and. Richard 
Strauss's Death and Transfiguration. 
Apr. 21, 22, 23, and 26, Mozart's 
Symphony No. 41 (Jupiter) and songs 
from Mahler's Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, with mezzo-soprano 
Brigitte Fassbaender and baritone 
Thomas Allen. 
Boston University School of Music, 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
353-3345. All performances begin at 8 
p.m. in the Boston University Concert 
Hall, except as noted. Programs are free, 
except as noted. Call for more infor- 
mation. See also listings under “Lec- 


tures. 
Oct. 15, Muir String Quartet. Program to 
be announced 


an 

Oct. 20, the Contemporary Collegium, 
conducted by Charles Fussell, per- 
forms works by Virgil Thomson, Joyce 
Mekeel, and Milton Babbitt. 

Oct. 26, a faculty recital, with cellist 
George Neikrug and pianist Kathleen 
Forgac. Program includes Bach's Or- 
gan Concerto in C, transcribed for 
cello by Morris Browda and George 
Neikrug, Grieg’s Sonata in A minor, 
the world premiere of Fred Katz's 
Masques, and Paganini’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

Oct. 28 and 29, Boston University Opera 
Workshop presents a program to be 


announced. 

Oct. 30, in Marsh Chapel, Steven Lipsitt 
conducts the Boston University 
Chamber Orchestra and the Boston 
University Concert Choir in a program 
to be announced. 

Oct. 31, a faculty recital, with violinist 
John Daverio and pianist Martin Amiin, 
including works by Rochberg, 
Vaughan. Williams, YsaYe, and 


Brahms. 

Nov. 3, Boston University. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by David 
Hoose, performs Sibelius's Night Ride 
joo Sunrise,. wes's Decoration Day, 

and Stravinsky's Petrouchka. 

Nov. 10, at 12:30 p.m:, 


student composers. 

Nov. 17, “Young Composers’ Evening,” 
featuring new works by Boston Uni- 
versity. student composers 

Nov. 18, Boston “University Chamber 
Players perform Mozart's Piano 
Quartet in €-flat K.493, Ravel's Sonata 
and Ravel's Piano 


hs 31 through Nov. 24, at Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, the Boston University 
Opera Theatre, conducted by John 
Haber, presents Transformations: Call 
for information on performance times 
and ticket prices. 

Nov. 24, at Pasa p.m., “Composer's 
Forum Series featuring works by 
student com 


posers. 
Dec. 5, David Hoose conducts the 
Boston University Chamber Orchestra 
in @ program to be announced. 


7:30 p.m. and Feb. 12 at 2 p.m.), Edo. 


Apr. 14, 15, and 16 (Apr. 15 at 2 p.m.),. 


Forum Series,"’ featuring works by: 


Dec. 8, at 12:30 p.m., 
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THE SHOW 


Sat. Oct.10 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sun. Oct. 11 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Mon. Oct. 12 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Fantastic prices on } 
thousands of items! : Sony CCE 
| How-to Seminars! Video 8 Handycam 
Live Photo Sessions! Built-in full function playback . 
Much, Much More! z deck, Auto focus/macro zoom, 
| Admission: $3 at the door, 
|. HALF PRICE tickets sold at all ‘ 
| balance. 4 
| Underground stores. ty 


Available at all 28 of our 


ound Camera Stores 


and at the show! 
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NEW ENGLAND GETAWAYS 


we €eKend Combine the comfort and charm of a country inn 


with our four season lakeside resort facilities. 


Private beach cottage, golf course, tennis, hayrides, 
PRICE cross country skiing, and delicious food. 

one For reservations, please call or write. 

° Allt d gratuities. 
OO 2inn 

clues, and much, much more. = 
a special place to stay 
FOR RESERVATIONS & INFORMATION CALL ) ; (603) 532-8341 
1 (617) 921-1911 P.O. Box BPW 
Jaffery, New Hampshire 03452 


We also specialize in group and corporate Murder 
Mystery Events. Please call for more details. 
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She Whiton Hous | CLIFF LODGE 
BREAKFAST 
ct} 9 CLIFF ROAD *« NANTUCKET ISLAND 02554 
als This gracious inn offers cozy rooms, or a 
Our charming old house, built in 1766, offersan complete apartment. Antiques, warm fire- 
elegant yet comfortable setting for luncheon or dinner, || places, full harbor views, patios, and more, 
Open 7 days, we have beautifully appointed private gs 
dining rooms for 6-150, and always serve the same bring an air of great hospitality. Fall In Nan- 
award winning menu. Only 25 miles south of Boston, tucket is great. ; 1 35 
conveniently located 1 minute from Rte. 3, Exit 14. Mary Patt Sens 
| atton, innkeeper 
South of Boston People’s (6 7) 228- 9 4 80 


— Greater Boston Menu Guide Readers Poll 47 ; 
“Best of Boston” » 11 rooms each with private baths, TV, phone $35 - $80/night 

; — Boston Magazine Apartments $450 weekly @ 
Open year round 


> (617) 749-5325 * 1217 Main St., Hingham, MA 


The 
GovernorB radford 


Casual Elegance 
and Attentive Service in a 


THE COMMON THREAD... of all fine New England 
Country Inns. . . service and hospitality. It is truly a bonus 
when these are found wedded to scenic landscape. 
Our guests are rewarded with striking sunsets and cozy 
lodging in an area alive with recreational opportunities: a 
private beach, fine dining, golfing, bicycling, boating, and 
fishing. We’re just a scant hour from Boston, but farther 
than the mind can see. 


Conference facilities available. 


| | 23 NICK VEDDER RD. 
— | BUZZARDS BAY, MA 02532 
128 Main Street Massachusetts 02539 TEL. (617). 759-6736 
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ENGLAND GETAWAYS 


“The choicest 
inn all. 


— 


Enjoy the quiet pleasures of New England’s most elegant inn... 
The Old Tavern at Grafton, Vermont. While visiting spend some 
time on our 30 km of beautifully wooded trails, perfect for hiking 
or cross country skiing. 


‘Tavern 


AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 
Department YT + Grafton, Vermont 05146 « 802/843-2231 


A VILLAGE AT TENNEY MOUNTAIN 


Brook 


Start your day the right way and ski from 
your door to the slopes when you stay at 
one of Tenney Mountain's trailside 
condominiums. 1, 2, or 3 bedroom units 

are available for rent by the day or by the 
week with everything you need to make your 
stay comfortable. With the slopes just 
outside the door its convenient for everyone. 
No waiting, no driving, just hours of great 
skiing. Ski with us ... stay with us ... 
and come home to a great ski holiday at 
Tenney Mountain. 


| Lodging 1-800-222-2SKI or 1-800-424-9000 in NH | 


Route 3A, Plymouth, NH (603)536-1717 


i*/ambert's Cove— 


Open year round 


~ +» Quiet-and secluded 1790 inn with 15 rooms, 
each with private bath: Enjoy its large library 
living-room, the spacious lawns; gardens; 
trees. Tennis.court. Private.beach nearby... 
~~ Dinners & Sunday brunch by reservation, 
private parties arranged. A most romantic 
spot for a wedding! 
Martha’s Vineyard 
Lambert's Cove Road 
West Tisbury 


Mail: RFD Vineyard Haven, MA 02568 
(617) 693-2298 


Valley regions and offers four season activities. 
Hike, ski, swim, antique, bicycle or just relax. 
Twelve rooms all with private bath. For reserva- 


|tions call (603) 938-5309. 


THE BRADFORD INN 
Main Street, Bradford, NH 03221 


FALL 
GETAWAY 


$59 


FALMOUTH 
SQUARE INN 


Now that Summer is fading why not 
discover the colors of Autumn on 
Cape Cod . . . Warm and welcoming 
service, elegant accommodations, 
countless amenities, restaurant, lounge 


and indoor pool. 


_. Forty North Main Street, Falmouth, MA 02540 
1-617-457-0606 1-800-338-8999 in MA 1-800-345-3080 


*Per person based on double occupancy, 
minimum two nights plus tax. Avail- 
able through November 8th. Includes 
breakfast each morning and a compli- 
mentary gift upon arrival. 


... is a sophisticated inn that will make a believer in country inns out of 
you. Our award winning dining room, uniquely appointed, is set in the 
property’s accurately restored barn. in ail, a place where casual 

ele vance presides and guests become ‘“‘shirt-tail” relatives. Each 

sea ‘on has its own rewards. Brochure and mid-week rates available. 


Beach Street, Kennebunkport, Maine 04046 


fine dining, lodging (207)967-5331 casual elegance piano bar 
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Forum Series," featuring works by 
student composers. 

Music at Brandeis, 415 South St., 

Waltham, 736-4200. All performances 

begin at 8 p.m. in Slosberg Recital Hail, 

except as noted. Free. 

Oct. 16, cellist Rhonda Rider and pianist 
Evan Hirsch perform works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mackey, and 
Prokofiev. 

Nov. 20, “The Irving Fine Memorial 
Concert,” featuring the Brandeis Uni- 
versity Chorus and Chamber Choir, 
conducted by James Oleson, and the 
Cantata Singers, conducted by David 
Hoose, plus soloists, a pianist, and a 
chamber ensemble, perform works by 
Allen Anderson, Harold Shapero, and 
Irving Fine. 

The Wednesday Concerts at Noon 

series begins at noon in the Rapaporte 

Treasure Hall, Goldfarb Library. Free. 

Oct. 14, harpist Susan Miron and 
soprano Susan Larson. 

Oct. 28, the Lydian String Quartet. 

Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge, 

547-6789. Performances are held at the 

Blacksmith House, Cambridge, at 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $3.50. See also listings under 


Nov. 5, pianist Ellen Polansky and tenor 
Marshall Hughes perform works by 
Vaughan Williams and solo piano 
music by Alan Hovhaness. 

Nov. 19, the Egmont Trio performs works 
of Haydn, Schumann, and Dvorak. 

Cantata and 


The Singers Ensemble, 
Box 375, Cambridge, 262-2724. All 
concerts are held in Jordan Hall, 33 

Gainsborough St., Boston. Per- 

formances begin at 8 p.m. The ensemble 

is conducted by David Hoose. Tickets, 
$5 to $16. Subscriptions are available. 

Call for more information. - 

Nov. 21, Mendelssohn's Six Songs Opus 
48, Andrew Imbrie’s On the Beach at 
Night, Irving Fine's “Serious Song” 
and Hour-Glass,"’ Carter's Elegy, 
and Schumann's Four Songs for 
Double Chorus. 

Jan. 22, Bach Cantatas: Lobe den 
Herren, den méachtigen Konig der 
Ehren, Du wahrer Gott und Davids 
Sohn, the Sinfonia to Am Abend aber 
desselbigen Sabbaths, and O ewiges 
Feuer, o Ursprung der Liebe, with 
guest conductor Blanche Honegger 
Moyse. 

Mar. 11, Giovanni Gabrieli’s Vox Domini, 
Stravinsky's. Canticum. Sacrum ad 
Honorem Sancti Marci Nominis, and 
Schultz's Musikalische Exequien. 

May 6, Bach's Mass in B minor. 

Chamber Music in Watertown, 35 

Church St., Watertown, 527-0225 or 

484-3049. Performances are held at the 

First Parish Church, corner of Church 

and Summer Sts., Watertown. Tickets, 


$6. Persons under 18 and senior citizens, 

$4. Subscriptions are available. Call for 

more information. 

Oct. 18, at 3.p.m., Guitar duo Anderson 
and McLellan perform works by 
Scarlatti, Oliver Hunt, Rodriguez, Han- 
del, Fernando Sor, Machado, and 
Jorge Morel. 

Nov. 22, at 3 p.m., mezzo-soprano 
D'Anna Fortunato, violist Patricia 
McCarty, and keyboardist James 
David Christie perform Bach's Viola 
da Gamba Sonata No. 1, selections 
from Brahms’s Opus 91 Songs for 
Alto, Viola, and Piano, and works by 
Mozart, Vaughan Williams, Locatelli, 
and Ziffrin. 

Jan. 29, at 8 p.m., mezzo-soprano 
Sharon Mabry and pianist Rosemary 
Platt perform Ruth Crawford's 
Preludes for Piano and works by 
Pamela Marshall, Brahms, Strauss, 
Copland, ives, Vercoe, Boulanger, and 
Rhian Samuel. 

Mar. 11, at 8 p.m., violinist Nancy Cirillo, 
violist Diann Pilafian, cellist Joel 
Moerschel, and pianist Lois Shapiro 
perform Amy Beach's Piano Quintet in 
F, Beethoven's String Trio No. 1, and 
Beethoven's Violin Sonata No. 4. 

Charlies River Concerts, 25 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 262-0650. Concert loca- 

tions are listed below. Performances 

begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Tickets, $9 to $15, except as noted. 


-Subscriptions are available. 


Nov.°15, at 3:30 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 
301 Massachusetts Ave., Frans 
Brlgen conducts the Orchestra of the 
18th Century in the Overture to 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 20, with for- 
tepianist John Gibbons, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica). Tickets, $14 to $20. 

Jan. 23, at First Baptist Church, 110 
Commmonwealth Ave., the Parley of 
Instruments performs lute and man- 
dolin concertos by Vivaldi, with 
lutenist and mandolinist Paul O'Dette. 

Mar. 16, at the Old West Church, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston, The New York 
Cornet and Sacbut Ensemble per- 
forms madrigals, ceremonial music, 
canzones, and italian dances of the 
16th century, with organist John 
Finney. 

Apr. 7, at Church of the Advent, corner of 
Mt. Vernon-and Brimmer Sts., Boston, 
Peter Phillips conducts the Tallis 
Scholars in works by Tallis, Taverner, 
Sheppard, and Byrd. 

Chorus pro Musica, 645 Boylston St., 

267-7442. Locations, times, and ticket 

prices are listed below. The chorus is 

conducted by Donald Palumbo. 

Dec. 17, at 8 p.m., at the First Church, 
Garden St., Cambridge, ‘Annual Hol- 
iday Concert.” Tickets, $6 and $8. 

Dec. 18, at 8 p.m.,; at the Old South 


Copley Sq. 
Concert.” Tickets, $6 and $8. 

Mar. 5, Craig Smith conducts Chorus 
Musica, with Emmanuel Music, in 
Handel's Teodora. Location and time 
to be announced. Tickets, $7 to $14. 

May 1, at 8 p.m., in Jordan Hall, Vaughan 

' Williams's A Sea Symphony. Tickets, 
$7 tu $14. 

Civic Symphony Orchestra of Boston, 

295 Huntington Ave:, Suite 208, Boston, 

437-0231. Performances are held in 

Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough St., Bos- 

ton, except as noted. Concert times are 

listed below. Tickets, $7 and $10, except 
as noted. 

Nov. 13, at 8:15 p.m., the Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Max 
Hobart, performs Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 5, the Overture to Verdi's 
La forza del destino, Paul Gay's The 
Aherne Sonnets, and Mozart's Ex- 
sultate, Jubilate, with soprano Jayne 
West. 

Jan. 22, at 8 p.m., at the Royal Sonesta 
Hotel, 5 Cambridge Pkwy., Cam- 
bridge, “International Pops Gala," 
with guest host Ron Della Chiesa. 
Tickets, $21. - 

Mar. 13, at 3 p.m., Max Hobart conducts 
Vavicchi’s Concert Overture, Barber's 
Adagio for Strings, Dvorak's Sym- 
phony No. 8, and Amy Beach's Piano 
Concerto, with Virginia Eskin. 

Apr. 24, at 3 p.m., Max Hobart conducts 
Berlioz's Roman Carnival Overture, 
James Yannatos's Ajitual Images, 
Kodély's Hary Janos Suite, and the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, with 
David Kim. 

New Music Ensemble, 295 
Huntington Ave., Suite 208, Boston, 
437-0231. Performances are held at the 
Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., 
Cambridge, except as noted. Concerts 
begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. 
Tickets, $9. Students and senior 
citizens, $5, except as noted. 

Nov. 2, at 8 p.m., in Sanders Theatre, 
corner of Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge, Charles Fussell conducts 
the world premiere of his Cymbeline, 
with tenor David Gordon and narrator 
Jack Larson. Tickets, $10. Students 
and senior citizens, $5. 

Dec. 14, ‘‘Boston Composers.'’ David 
Hoose conducts the Boston premiere 
of Francis Thorne’s An Affirming 
Flame, Fred Lerdahli's Fantasy 
Etudes, Peter Child's Clare Cycle, 
Arthur Berger's Duo for Cello and 
Piano, and Theodore Antoniou's 
Aphierosis, with soprano Joan Heller. 

Feb. 8, ‘Composers Born in 1938.'’ John 
Harbison conducts the Boston 
premiere of Charles Wuorinen’s Horn 
Trio Continued, the Boston premiere 
of David Stock’s Yerusha, Joan 
Tower's Hexachords, Frederic 
Rzewski's Mary's Dream, and John 


Heiss's Songs of Nature. 

Mar. 21, “New Works." Gunther Schuller 
conducts the world premieres of 
works by himself, Nicholas C.K. 
Thorne, and Thomas Oboe Lee. Also, 
Todd Brief's Moments, with soprano 
Janice Felty. 

J. Everett Collins Center for the 

Performing Arts, Shawsheen Station, 

Box. 3039, Andover, 470-1905. Per- 

formance times and ticket information 

are listed below. Subscriptions are 
available: Also see listings under ‘‘Pop."’ 

Oct. 29, at 8 p.m., the Festival Concert 
Orchestra presents “The Great 
Gershwin Concert," with Mel Tormé, 
Leslie Uggams, and Peter Nero. 
Tickets, to $40. 

Jan. 17, at 3 p.m., the Boston Chamber 
Music Society performs Mozart's Trio 
for Clarinet, Viola and Piano K.498, 
Martinu’s Duo for Violin and Cello, and 
Brahms's Piano Quartet in C minor 
Opus 60. Tickets, $12 and $15. 

Mar. 18, at 7 p.m., the Vienna Boys Choir. 
Tickets, $15 to $25. 

Apr. 9, at 3 p.m., Michael Lankester 
conducts the Hartford Symphony Or- 
chestra in Beethoven's Symphony No. 
7, Copland’s Fanfare-for the Common 
Man, Ellen Taaffe Zwilich's Symphony 
No. 1, and two solo violin pieces, 
Saint-Saéns's Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, and Sarasate’s Carmen 
Fantasy, with Kyoko Takezawa. 
Tickets, $18 to $25. 

Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble, 9 

Fairview Ave., Watertown, 924-3336. 

Concerts are held at the First and 

Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 

Boston. Performances begin with a 

prelude at 7:30 p.m., and concerts begin 

at 8 p.m. Tickets, $8. Subscriptions, $14. 

Nov. 8, prelude to be announced, 
Boulez's Derive, Arthur Berger's Ode 
of Ronsard, Philip Grange's Cim- 
merian Nocturne, the Boston premiere 
of Alejandro Vinao's Triple Concerto, 
and the Boston premiere of Theodore 
Antoniou's Aphierosis. 

Mar. 20, Lyle Davidson's Centering, the 

- premiere of Robert Ceely's Quintet, 
for alto flute, clarinet, cello, and two- 
track tape, the premiere of Ezra 
Sims's Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings, the US premiere of Ernst 
Kfenek's Trio for Strings, and 
Schoenberg's Suite for Chamber 
Ensemble, conducted by Pascal Ver- 
rot. 

Tradicién A C/o Performing 

Arts Consultants, 295 Huntington Ave., 

Suite 208, Boston 437-0231. Concert 

begins at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 

corner of Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 

Cambridge. Tickets, $12. Students and 

senior citizens, $6. 

Oct. 9, guitarist Eduardo Fald. 

Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., 

Boston, 536-3355. Performances begin 


at 11 a.m., except as noted. Free. 

Oct. 11, Bach's Cantata No. 114 (Ach, 
lieben Christen, seid getrost). 

Oct. 18, Bach's Cantata No. 96 (Herr 
Christ, der ein'ge Gottes-Sohn). 


Oct. 25, Bach's Cantata No. 170 
(Vergnigte Ruh', beliebte 
Seelenlust). 


Nov. 1, Bach's Cantata No. 79 (Gott, der 
Herr, ist Sonn’ und Schild). 

Nov. 8, Bach's Cantata No. 109 (ich 
glaube, lieber Herr). 

Nov. 15, Haydn's Heiligmesse. 

Nov. 22, Bach's Cantata No. 77 (Du sollst 
Gott, deinen Herren, lieben). 

Nov. 29, Bach's Cantata No. 10 (Meine 
Seele erhebt den Herrn). 

Dec. 6, Bach's Magnificat. 

Dec. 13, Bach's Cantata No. 7 (Christ 
unser Herr zum Jordan kam). 

Dec. 20 and 24 (Dec. 24 at 10 p.m.), 
Bach's Cantata No. 121 (Christum wir 

. sollen loben schon), and John 
Harbison's Flight into Egypt. 
Reserve Bank, 600 Atlantic 

Ave., Boston, 973-3454. Concerts are 

held every Thursday in the Federal 

Reserve Auditorium. Performances 

begin at 12:30 p.m. Free. Call for more 

information. . 

Oct 22, the New England Conservatory. 

Oct. 29, the Longy Schoo! of Music. 

Nov. 5 and 12, the New England 
Conservatory. 

Nov. 19, the Longy School of Music. 

Dec. 3, the Boston University School of 
Music. 

Dec. 10, the Longy School of Music. 

Dec. 17, performance to be announced. 

The. French Library in Boston, 53 

Marlborough St., Boston, 266-4351. 

Times and ticket prices are listed below. 

Reservations are required. A reception 

follows each performance. Call for more 

information. 

Oct 20, at 6 p.m., pianist Beatrice Erdely 
performs works by Honegger, De- 
bussy, Copland, Chopin, and Mozart. 
Tickets, $5. Members, senior citizens, 
and students, $3. 

Nov. 1, at 5 p.m., “Candlelight Concert,” 
with harpsichordist Martin Pearlman 
performing works by Rameau, Bach, 
and Forqueray. Tickets, $8. Members, 
senior citizens, and students, $6. 

Fromm Music Foundation at Harvard, 

Harvard University Music Department, 

Cambridge, 495-2791. Concerts are held 

at Sanders Theatre, corner of Quincy 

and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, except as 

noted. Performances begin at 8 p.m., 

except as noted. Free. Call for more 

information. 

Oct. 10, at 4 p.m., John Zorn, plus the 
California E.A.R. Unit. 

Dec. 13, pianist Robert Helps and 
vocalist Bethany Beardslee present a 
concert commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the death of Ravel. 

7 Continued on page 34 
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Mar. 26, in Paine Hall, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Parnassus, with another group to 
be announced. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, Boston, 566-1401. 
Concerts are held in the Tapestry Room. 
Performances run throughout the year, 
on Sun. at3p.m., on Tues. at 6 p.m., and 
on Thurs, at 42:15 p.m. Free with 
admission to museum. led mu- 
seum-admission donation, $3. Students, 
senior citizens, and children, $1. Call for 
further information. 

Oct. 11, pianist Clipper Erickson. 

Oct. 15, pianists Barbara and Gerhardt 
Suhrstedt. 

Oct. 20, the Monticello Trio. 

Greater Boston Youth Symphony Or- 

chestra, 855 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 

ton, 353-3348. Performances are held at 

the Boston University Concert Hall, 855 

Commonwealth Ave., except as noted. 

Concert times are listed below. Call for 

more information. 

Dec. 3, at 3_p.m., in Jordan Hall, 33 
Gainsborough St., Boston, the annual 

Concert, featuring the Senior 
and Repertory Orchestras. 

Jan. 31, at 4 p.m., a chamber-music 
concert. featuring the Percussion, 
Brass, and Wind Ensembles. 

Apr. 10, at3p.m., 301 
Massachusetts Ave., the Senior and 
- Repertory Orchestras perform 
Mahler's Symphony No. 2 
(Resurrection). 

May 8, at 4 p.m., the Spring Concert, 
featuring the Repertory Orchestra and 
the String Training Ensemble. 

May 19, at 7 p.m., a Ghamber-music 


featuring the Percussion, 


Brass, and Wind Ensembles. 

Jun. 12, at 7 p.m., in Sanders Theatre, 
corner of Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge, the season finale, featur- 
ing a world premiere by Newton 
composer Peter Lieberson, with 
GBYSO alumni, as well as Boston 
Symphony Orchestra members 
Fenwick Smith, Richard Sebring, 
Ronan Lefkowitz, Sato Knudsen, and 
Larry Wolf. The Senior and Repertory 
Orchestras will also perform. 

Hammond Castle Museum, 80 

Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2081. 

Concerts are held in the Great Hall. 

Performances begin at 8 p.m., except as 

noted. Tickets, $7. Members, $5. 

Oct. 16, organist Robert MacDonald 
performs light classics and pops 


pieces. 

Oct. 24, pianist Hanni Schmid-Wyss. 
Program to be announced. 

Nov. 20, organist Leo Abbott. 

Dec. 13, at 5:30 p.m., “Much Ado,” 
Castie’s annual Christmas 


Dec. at 7:30 p.m., The Treble Chorus 


of New England performs a singaiong 
concert of Christmas choral music. 

Dec. 19, organist Douglas Rafter leads 
the annual “Christmas at the Castle” 
organ concert. 

Dec. 20, organist Rafter leads 
the annual’Christmas at the Castle" 
organ concert. 

Handel & Society, 295 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, 266-3605. All per- 

formances are held at Symphony Hall, 

301 Ave., Boston, and 

begin at p.m. The ensembie is 

conducted Christopher Hogwood. 

Individual tickets, available three weeks 

prior to each performance, $12 to $32. 

Subscriptions, $60 to $160. 

Oct. 27 and 30, Mozart's Requiem, with 
soprano Sylvia McNair, mezzo- 
soprano Catherine Robbin, tenor John 
Garrison, baritone David Evitts, and 
the Handel & Haydn Chorus, and 
Serenade No. 10 for 12 Winds and 
Double Bass K.361. 

Dec. 4 and 6, Jeffrey Rink conducts 
Handel's Messiah, with soprano Lor- 
raine Hunt, mezzo-soprano Karen 
Lykes, tenor John Humphrey, and 
baritone Robert Honeysucker. 

Jan. 14 and 17, Mozart's Piano Concerto 
No. 21, with Keith Jarrett, Haydn's 
Symphony No. 4, and Prokofiev's 
Symphony No. 1 (Classical). 

Feb. 12 and 14, Thomas Dunn conducts 
Handel's Water Music and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 1. 

Mar. 25 and 27, Handel's Resurrezione 
oratorio, with soprano Emma Kirkby, 
soprano Sharon Baker, mezzo- 
soprano Catherine Robbin, tenor Jef- 
frey Thomas, and bass David Thomas. 

Apr. 28 and 30, Vivaldi's Four Seasons, 
Gloria, and Lauda Jerusalem, with 
sopranos Jayne West and Janet 
Brown, alto Eizabeth Anker, and the 
Handel & Haydn Chorus. 

Harvard University Art Museums, 32 

Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-4544. Con- 

certs are held in the courtyard of the 


.Fogg Museum, and are free with ad- 


mission to the museum. Museum ad- 
mission, $3. Students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Persons 18 and under, 
free 


Oct. 8, bassoonist Judy Bedford and 
cellist Jan Pfeiffer. 

Oct. 15, pianist Mary Elizabeth Keymel. 

Oct. 22, Commonweaith Winds. 

Oct. 29, trumpeter Richard Waddell. 

Nov. 5, clarinettist Richard Shaugh- 
nessey. 

Nov. 12, Arcadian Winds. 

Nov. 19, flutist Julie Scoinik. 

Dec. 3, flutist Sue Ellen Hershman, 


University, and begin at 8 p.m. Free. Call 

for more information 

Oct. 9, Dec. 114, and Feb. 12, the New 
World String Quartet. 

King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St., Boston, 

523-1749. All performances begin at 5 

p.m: Free. 

Oct. 11, Daniel Pinkham's Sonata No. 3 
for ones Strings, with James 

i tie; Haydn's Salve Regina, 


Brahms's Psaim 13 (Herr, wie lange - 


willst du mich so ganz 
and Mozart's Missa brevis in K.140. 

Nov. 29, “Christmas in Paris During the 
Second Empire,” including Franck’'s 
Pastorale, and Sortie, with organist 
James David Christie, and int- 
Saéns's Oratorio de Noel. 

Feb. 28, Bach's St. Mark Passion. 

League of Composers — _ inter- 

national Society for 

Music, 47 MacArthur Rd., Wellesley 

235-3092. Concerts are held at Alumni 

Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 

Huntington Ave., except as noted. Per- 

formances begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, 

$8.50. Students, senior citizens, and 

Northeastern University faculty and 

staff, $5. This year's theme is “In League 

with the Best.” 

Noy. 22, John Heiss conducts the New 
England Conservatory Contemporary 
Ensemble, with the Boston Com- 
posers String Quartet, in per- 
formances of Charles Ives's Largo, 
Irving Fine's Partita for Wind Quintet, 
Peter Child’s Clare Cycle, Allen 
Anderson's Arcade, and Pasquale 
Tassone's String Quartet. 

ae 21, at Pickman Concert Hall, the 

y School of Music, corner of 
Foley, and Gardner Sts., Cambridge, 
the Arditti String Quartet performs 
Peter Maxwell Davies's Quartet Move- 
ment, Cornefius Gardew's First Move- 
ment for String Quartet, Vie Hoyland's 
Quartet, BriatyFerneyhough’s Second 


String Quartet, and Michael Tippett's - 


Quartet No. 7. 

May 2, the Purvis-Schulte-Feinberg Horn 
Trio performs Robert Helps’s Fantasy 
for Violin and Piano.and Nocturne for 
Horn Trio, a new work for horn trio by 
George Edwards, Donald Martino's 
Fantasy Variations for. Solo Violin, 
Milton Babbitt's Time Series, for solo 
piano, and a work for solo horn by 
Karlheinz Stockhausen. 


Longwood Symphony Orchestra, 

Pilgrim Rd., Boston, 734-7512. All per- 

formances are held in Jordan Hall, 33 

Gainsborough. St., Boston. Concerts 

begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. The 

orchestra is conducted by Aaron Kula. 

Tickets, $6 and $8. Subscriptions are 

available. Call for more information. 

Oct. 18, at 3 p.m., Wagner's Kaiser 
March, Paul Hindemith’s. Symphonic 
Metamorphosis, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica). 

Dec. 5, Shostakovich's Festival 
Overture, Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 3, with Gabriel Chodos, and 
Dvorak's Symphony No. 8. 

Feb. 28, Aaron Kula, with assistant 
conductor Amnon Levi, conducts 
Saint-Saéns's Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, with violinist Amnon Levi, 
Debussy's Prélude a l'aprés-midi d'un 
faune, Bizet's Carmen Suite, and 
Gershwin's American in Paris. 

May 14, Brahms's Concerto for Violin 
and Cello, with Lynn Chang and 
Ronaid Thomas, and Berlioz's Sym- 
phonie fantastique. 

School of Music, One Follen St., 

Cambridge, 876-0956. All events begin 

at 8 p.m. in Edward Pickman Hall, corner 


of Follen and Gardner Sts., except as 


noted. Free. Exceptions are noted 

below. Call for more information. 

Oct. 11, from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
“Chamber Music Sunday,” a day of 
chamber-music coaching and per- 
formances with the Meliora Quartet. 
Open to individuals or ensembles, 
students, advanced amateurs, and 
young professionals. Tickets, $45. 

Oct. 18, at 3 p.m., pianist Luis Battie 
performs music of Beethoven and 
Mozart. 

Oct. 22, flutist Julie Scoinik, pianist Craig 
Kaiser, and friends perform music of 
Carl Czerny, Philippe Gaubert 
George Crumb. 

Oct. 23, soprano Susan Larson and 
harpist Susan Miron perform works by 
Benjamin Britten, Phillip Cannon, 
Haydn, and Mozart, as well as Irish 


Phantasie in C for Violin and Piano, 
Schumann's Andante and Variations 
for Two Pianos, Two Cellos, and 


. Nov. 


Dec. 


Averino Master Ciass Series. One of a 
series of master classes in 19th- and 
early-20th-century: song with the re- 
nowned singer. Auditors, $7 per class. 
Subscriptions io all three, $15. 

Oct. 29, from 10 a.m. to noon, Menahem 
Pressier Master Class Series. The 
pianist for: the Beaux Arts Trio con- 
ducts a series of classes for solo 
pianists and chamber ensembles. 
Auditors, $10 per class. 

Oct. 30, Brahms’s Magelone Lieder, with 
in Walter Boyce and pianist Peter 

ykes. 

Nov. 3, the Meliora Quartet, with guest 
violist Walter Trampler. 

Nov. 9, from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., Olga 
Averino Master Class Series. One of a 
series of master classes in 19th- and 
early-20th-century song with the re- 
nowned singer. Auditors, $7 per class. 
Subscriptions to all three, $15. 

Nov. 14, from 7 to 10 p.m., Mozart Master 
Class with Lily Dumont, day one of a 


two-day class with the pianist and - 


teacher. Auditors, $10 per day. 

15, from 10 am. to 5 pm, 
“Chamber Music Sunday,"’ a day of 
chamber-music coaching and per- 
formances with Longy faculty. Open 
to individuals or ensembies, students, 
advanced amateurs, and young pro- 
fessionals. Tickets, $45. 

Nov. 15, from 2 to 6 p.m., Daniel Silver 
Master Class. The principal clarinettist 
for the Hong Kong Philharmonic gives 
a master class.in orchestral excerpts 
and auditions. Auditors, $5. 

Nov. 15, from 2 to 6 p.m., Mozart Master 
Class with Lily Dumont, the last day of 
a two-day class with the pianist and 
teacher. Auditors, $10 per day. 

Nov. 16, clarinetist Daniel Silver. 

Nov. 18, from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m.; Paul 
Sperry Master Class. Recitalist and 
concert artist Paul Sperry presents a 
master class in American song. 

| Auditors, $5. 

Nov. 19, contralto Dorothea Brinkmann 
and pianist John McDonald perform 
music of Debussy, Satie, Vrieslander, 
and Kowalski. 

Nov. 21, pianist Shaylor Lindsay per- 
forms music by Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
and Chopin. 

Nov. 23, from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M., 
_Averino Master Class Series. One 
“series of master classes in 19th- pace 
early-20th-century song with the re- 
nowned singer. Auditors, $7 per class. 
Subscriptions to alt three, $15. 

Dec. 5, mezzo-soprano Jan DeGaetani. 

Dec. 6, from 2 to 4 p.m., Jan DeGaetani 
Master Class. The mezzo-soprano 
gives a master class in vocal literature 
and technique. Auditors, $10. 

Dec. 8, the Meliora Quintet, with pianist 
Victor Rosenbaum. 

Dec. 10, Trix Kout conducts the Longy 

_ Flute Orchestra. 

13, fom 10 am. to 5 pm, 

“Chamber Music Sunday,’ a pom of 
chamber-music coaching and per- 
formances with Longy faculty. Open 
to individuals orensembles, students, 
advanced amateurs, and young pro- 
fessionals. Tickets, $45. 

Déc. 13, at the First Church Congrega- 
tional, 11 Garden St., Cambridge, 
Longy Early Music Ensembles present 
“Polyhymnia: Renaissance Christmas 
Music from Spain, Germany, England, 
and Flanders," and a concerto by 
Praetorius, with the Early Music 
Chorus. 

Jan. 9 and 12, violinist Joseph Swensen 
and pianist Jeffrey Kahane perform 
music of Schubert. 

Jan. 22, from 7 to 10 p.m., Thomas Stacy 
Master Class. The New York 
Philharmonic English-horn player will 

ive a master class covering ques- 
tions of technique, repertoire, and 
interpretation. Auditors, $5. 

23, English-horn player Thomas 

tacy 

Jan. ‘Longy Early Music Ensembles 
present a program of Baroque music 
including a Frescobaldi/Bachieri Ricer- 
care, for viol consort, ‘Concerto delle 
dame” (17th-century Italian songs), 
marches and airs for oboe band, and 
trio sonatas by Telemann and Handel. 

Feb. 1, cellist Kim Scholes. 

Feb. 10, from 1 to 3 p.m., Menahem 
Pressler Master Class Series. The 
pianist for the Beaux Arts Trio con- 
ducts a series of classes for solo 
pianists and chamber ensembles. 
Auditors, $10 per class. 

Feb. 22, pianist Sally Pinkas. 

Mar. 13, from 10 am. to 5 pm, 
“Chamber Music Sunday,” a day of 
chamber-music coaching and per- 
formances with the Meliora Quartet. 
Open to individuals or ensembles, 
students, advanced amatuers, and 
young professionals. Tickets, $45. 

Mar. 15, The Meliora Quartet performs 
Bart6ék'’s Quartet No. 5 and the Boston 
premiere of a quartet commisioned 
from Michael Rose as part of the 
Naumberg Prize. 

Paul Madore Chorale, 744-4898 or 

745-4729. Performances are held at the 

Salem High School, Wilson Rd., Salem, 

except as noted. Times are listed below. 

Tickets, $10. Call for more information. 

Nov. 1, at 3:30 p.m., a Beethoven 
program, including the Fidelio over- 
ture, the Mass in C, and the Chorale 
Fantasy, with pianist Susan Almasi. 

Dec. 12, at 8 p.m., at the Salem State 
College South Campus Gym, Harrison 
Ave., Salem, the “Annual Christmas 

Mar. 18, at 8 p.m., at a location to be 
announced, Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
and Dubois's Seven Last Words of 
Christ. 

Mar. 20, at 3:30 p.m., at Immaculate 
Conception Church, Washington Sq., 
Salem, Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
Dubois's Seven Last Words of Christ. 


May 22, at 7:30 p.m., “Tribute to 

America," including ‘s Lin- 
coin Portrait, Thompson's “The Testa- 
ment of Freedom"’ and “America the 
Beautiful," Ward's “Give Me Your 
Tired, Your Poor,” and Howe's “Battle 


Marlboro Music Festival, Suite 4C, 201 
W. 54th St, New York, NY, 734-8742. 


performances at 8 p.m. Tickets, 

$9. Students, are 

available. Call for more information. 

Nov. 12, Boccherini’s String Quintet in C 
Opus 60 No. 7, Schumann's. Wilheim 
Meister songs for soprano, baritone, 
and piano, with soprano Claudia 
Visca, baritone Donald Collup, and 
pianist Luis Battle, and Beethoven's 
String Quintet in C Opus 29. 

Mar. 18, Mozart's String Quintet in B-flat 
K.174, Webern's Five Pieces for String 
Quartet, and Mendelssohn's String 
Quintet in B-flat Opus 87. 


May 5, Haydn’s String Quartet Opus 1 


No. 1, Hindemith's String Trio, and 

Mozart's Clarinet Quintet. 
Music at MIT, 77 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 253-2906. Concerts begin at 
8 p.m. in the MIT Chapel, off Massachu- 
setts Ave. on the MIT campus, except as 
noted. Performance times are listed 
ae Free. Exceptions are noted 


On 15, at 12:05 p.m., the Muratore- 
Hughes Duo, feataring Spanish music 


Tickets, $8. MIT students, $4. 

Oct. 22, at 12:05 p.m., the New Arts 
Winds. 

Oct. 23, in Kresge Auditorium, violinist 
Rose Mary Harbison and pianist John 
Harbison. 

Oct. 24, at 8:30 p.m. in Kre: 
Auditorium, the MIT Symphony 
chestra, conducted by David Epstein, 
performs the Dvo?ak Cello Concerto, 
with Carlos Prieto. Tickets, $1. 

Oct. 29, at 12:05 p.m., Gloria Collver- 
Jacobsen performs classical-guitar 
music from Spain and Latin America. 

Oct. 29, in Kresge Auditorium, Roland 
Vazquez directs a program in celebra- 
tion of ‘‘Don Giovanni's Birthday.” 

Oct. 30, in Kresge Auditorium, the MIT 
Chamber Players. 


‘Nov. 1, in Kresge Auditorium, guitarist 


Alejandro Rivera, with New Directions 
in. Latin American.Music. Tickets, $12. 
In advance, $10.50. 
The 3 Chorale, 924-8073. 
All concerts are held at Sanders Theatre, 
corner of Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Performances begin at 4 
p.m., except as noted. The chorale is 
directed by Allen Lannom. Tickets, $7, 
$11, and $15. Subscriptions are avail- 
able. Call for more information. 
Nov. 22, Bach's Christmas Oratorio, 
, parts 1, 2, 5, and 6. 
Mar. 13, “Handel Festival,’ including 
overtures for harpsichord-from Orlan- 
do, with harpsichordist Mark Kroll, 
Sonata for Violin and Harpsichord 
Opus 1 No. 13, with violinist Carol 
Lieberman and harpsichordist Mark 
Kroll, “O numi from La 
Lucrezia, with soprano Lila Deis, and 
112 (“Laudate pueri Domi- 


num’). 

Mar. 27, Handel's Samson. 

May 14, at 8 p.m., Verdi's Four Sacred 
Pieces, and William Walton's 
Beishazzar's Feast, with baritone 
Robert Honeysucker. 

Milford S 


Orchestra, 

16 Parker Hill Ave., Milford, 478-7685. 

Performance locations are listed below. 

Performances begin at 7:30. The or- 

chestra is conducted by Philip Charbon- 

neau. Tickets, $10. 

Oct. 17, at the Milford: Armory, Pearl St.,: 
Milford, the Overture to Arriaga's Los 
esclavos felices, Elgar's Pomp and 
Circumstance March No. 1, Finzi's 
Concerto for Clarinet and String Or- 
chestra, with Charlotte Palmeter, 
Howard Hanson's Serenade for Flute, 
Harp, and String Orchestra, with 
flutist Linda Vento, Mozart's Horn 
Concerto No. 1, with Mitchell Gross, 
and other pops pieces. 

Apr. 24, at St. Mary's Church, Milford, 
Haydn's Lord Nelson Mass and 
Elgar's Coronation Ode, with the Holy 
Cross Chorus. 

Apr. 30, at Holy Cross, Haydn's Lord 
Nelson Mass, and Elgar's Coronation 
Ode, with the Holy Cross Chorus. 

Music at the Museum of Fine Arts, 

465 Huntington Ave., Boston, 267-9300, 

ext. 306. Performances are heid in the 

Remis Auditorium. Concerts begin at 3 

p.m. except as noted. Tickets, $12. 

Students, senior citizens, and MFA 


-members, $10. Subscriptions are avail- 


able. Call 267-2973 for a recorded 

message on ticket availability. 

Oct. 18, Yamaguchi Goro and Hozumi 
Goro perform traditional Japanese 
music on shakuhachi and koto. 

Nov. 1, soprano Nancy Armstrong, 
baritone David Ripley, and pianist 
Stephen Drury present songs of 
Charles ives and other American 


songwriters 

Nov. 22, lutenist Paul O'Dette performs 
works by Dowland, Johnson, 
Bachelor, Laurencini 


amboni. 
13, the Boston Museum Trio 


Jan. 10, the Boston Museum Trio per- 
forms music by Schlitz and 
Monteverdi, with tenor Frank Kelley, 
baritone Sanford Sylvan, and violinist 
Carol Lieberman. 

dan. 14, at 8 p.m., the Boston Museum 
Trio performs music by Schiltz and 


Feb. 11, at 8 p.m., Daniel Stepner and 
Stephen Drury perform works by 
Elliott Carter and Charles ives. 

Feb. 21, the New York Consort of Viols 
‘and the Boston Viol Consort col- 
laborate for their first joint concert. 

. Program to be announced. 

Mar. 6, The Boston Museum Trio per- 
forms music by Barbara Strozzi and 
Monteciair, with mezzo-soprano Ju- 
dith Malafronte. 

Mar. 13, pianist John Gibbons 


Mar. 24, p.m., ‘the Lydian String 
Quartet performs music by Charles 
Ives and others. 

Apr. 10, violists Jane Hershey and Laura 

, theorboist Catherine Lid- 
dell, and harpsichordist Frances Con- 
over Fitch perform music of Marin 
Marais and others, featuring Baroque 
choreography and dance by Margaret 
Daniels. 

Apr. 20, at 8 p.m., flutist and vocalist T. 
Viswanathan and drummer Trichy 
Sankaran on mridangam perform 
classical South Indian music. 

May 8, harpsichordist John Gibbons. 
Program to be announced. 

May 22, the Boston Museum Trio per- 
forms music by Bach and Rameau. 
Music at Eden’s Edge, 114 Pleasant 
St., Brookline, 734-8742. All concerts 
begin at 8 p.m. at the Hammond Castle 
Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 
except as noted. Tickets, $7. For more 

information, call 283-7673 or 734-8742. 

Nov. 6, piano quartets by Schumann and 
Brahms. 

Jan. 22, at Prince Chapel, 225 Grapevine 
Rd., Wenham, violinist Maria Benotti 
and organist Peter Sykes. 

Feb. 19, at Prince Chapel, violinist Maria 
Benotti and pianist Valentina Lass 
perform works by Shostakovich, 
Schubert, and Schnittke. 

May 15, at 4 p.m., soprano Barbara 
Winchester, violinist Maria Benotti, 
and guitarist Jeffrey Steele. 

New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 

ington’Ave., Boston, 262-1120, Concerts 

begin’ at 8 p.m. in Jordah Hall, 33 

Gainsborough St., Boston, except as 

noted. Free, except as noted. Call for 

ane information. Also see listings under 


Oct. 14, Frank Battisti conducts the NEC 
Wind Ensemble in two ‘Scarlatti 
sonatas as arranged by Shostakovich, 
Gordon Binkerd's Noble Numbers, 
Percy Grainger’s Lincolnshire Posy, 
Mozart's Divertimento No. 3, and 
other works. 

Oct. . 15, in Sanders. Theatre, corner of 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, 
Frank Battisti conducts the NEC Wind 
Ensemble. 

Oct. 18, soprano Carolyn. Kingston, 
mezzo-soprano Diana Cole, pianist 
Valentina Lass, and violinist Maria 
Benotti perform works by Monteverdi, 
Brahms, Bellini, and Martinu. 


- Oct. 19, the New Music Consort, the 


NEC Cello Choir, members of the Muir 
String Quartet, and the Treble Chorus 
of New England perform John Heiss's 
Four Lyric Pieces, Mosaics No. 2, 
Sandburg Songs, and From: Infinity 
Full Circle, and William Thomas 
McKinley's Nostradamus and Quin- 
tetto Romantico. 

Oct. 20, Pascal Verrot conducts the NEC 
Repertory Orchestra in the Overture 
to Mozart's La clemenza di Tito, 
Rimsky-Korsakov's Capriccio 
and Dvo?ak’s Symphony 
No. 8. 

Oct. 20, in Brown Hall, “Opera Scenes,” 
directed by John Moriarty and Cecelia 
Schieve. 

Oct. 22, Lorna Cooke deVaron directs 
the NEC Chorus. 

Oct. 26, the NEC Repertory Wind 
Ensemble. 

Oct. 27, flutist Fenwick Smith performs 
Debussy's Songs of Bilitis and works 
of Harbison and Kuhlau. 

Oct. 28, in Brown Hall, Robert Ceely 
directs “Electric Wednesday. 

Oct. 28, in Williams Hall, guitarist John 
Muratore. 

Nov. 2, “First Monday at Jordan Hall,”’ 
including Rossini's Quartet No. 1 in F, 
Shostakovich’'s Seven Romances, 
and Schubert's Pjano Trio No. 1. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Nov. 3, John Tyson, recorder, performs 
the premiere of Arnold Cookes’s 
Concerto for Recorder and String 
Orchestra and works by Vivaldi and 
Hovhannes. 

Nov. 5, in Brown Hall, J.A. Hoffman and 
J.G.* Maneri direct the “Enchanted 
Circle” new music series, including 
music by Alan.Fletcher for voice and 
chamber orchestra, and a work for 
qin and mandolin by Raymond 

zales, with Bob Sullivan. 

Nov. 10, Pascal Verrot conducts the NEC 
Symphony pose and Chorus in a 
Beethoven including the 
Overture to Fidelio. Piano Concerto 
No. 4, with Russell Sherman, Caim 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage, Chorus 
from The Consecration of the House, 
and Chorale Fantasy. Tickets, $5. 
Students and senior citizens, $3. 

Nov. 15, in Brown Hall, cellist Ronald 


Db po Feb. 11, pianist Mary Carol Comune. Monteverdi, with tenor Frank Kelley, 
: Feb. 18, Walden Piano Quartet. baritone Sanford Sylvan, and violinist 
Feb, 25, Capella Alamire performs a Carol Lieberman. 
program of choral works. : Jan. 24, harpsichordist John Gibbons. 
Mar. 3, pianist Sibyl Belmont. Feb. 4, at 8 pm., oboist Stephen 
Fi Mar. 10, pianist Rodney Lister. Hammer, violinist Daniel Stepner, 
Mar. 17, Franconia Trio. bassoonist Dennis Goodburn, and 
Mar. 26, Diene Spiotta perform. 
McGary. works by Bach, Telemann, and Schaf- 
Mar. 31, flutist Donald Zook. Concerts are held in the Edward Pick- 
j Apr. 7, pianist Wanda Paik. man Concert Hall, Longy School of 
Apr. 14, pianist Colleen Katsuki. j 
Apr. 21, soprano Joan Davis. 
‘ Apr. 28, Academica Musica performs 
works for violin, clarinet, and cello. 
May 5, pianist Fredericka King. 
xe May 12, oboist Lynn Jacquin. 
May 19, tenor Marshall Hughes and 
guitarist John Muratore. 
May 26, pianist Timothy McFarland. 
Harvard University Department of 
Music, Cambridge, 495-2791. All con- 
: certs are held in Paine Hall, Harvard music Dy Beethoven, inciuging Sonata 
Oct. 17, organist William Albright. 
a and Welsh folk songs. y 
Barbara Winchester. Series." Pianist Boris Berman and orms CeleDration inc 
Dec. 17, Schola Cantorum, with conduc- other Yale faculty perform Schubert's ing Bach's A Musical Offering and 
tor L. Frederick Jodry. Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 
m Jan. 14, violinist Gerald Hzkoff. 
Jan. 21, Boston Composers String French Horn, Schubert's Fantasy 
’ Quartet. Pieces for Clarinet and Piano, and Lowry. 
Jan. 28, French-horn player Amelia Brahms's Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and Nov. 16, pianist Gabriel Chodos per- 
Careghini. Cello in A minor. forms works by Mozart, Schubert, and 
Feb. 4, soprano Ann Jeffers-Brown. Oct. 26, from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., Oiga Continued on page 36 


High efficiency. . 
with the recovery 
to back it up! 

No more hard choices between 
the new Tri-Power gas water 
heater provides both! With a. 
brand new triple-fiue tank, it’s 
designed for the increased hot water needs 
of today's homes and lifestyles . . . even 
spas, hot tubs or above-average numbers of 
showers or baths: Now you can meet such 
demands without costly oversizing! 


Lots of energy-conserving features, too . 
its an Energy Miser® heater in every sense 


of the name! 


A.S.H.R.A.E. 90 
Compliant 


Performance 


Residential Gas Water Heater 


Patented Unitized Heat © 
Exchanger Core Design 

In the Tri-Power heater, the exclusive Rheem 
multi-tube core— welded before glasslining— 
provides more heat transfer surface than a 
conventional single flue. Much higher BTU inputs 
can be employed, even while increasing thermal 
efficiency beyond that of conventional heaters. 


The result? The Tri-Power 


t) residential heater provides a 
Q) || balanced combination of high 
Thermal Efficiency || ‘Nput for high performance 
and 80% thermal efficiency 


(at 90° rise) . . . another Rheem triumph in water 
heating technology! | | 
i 
Rheem.We redefine quality every day. 
RHEEM WATER ! 


MANUFACTURING HEATER 
COMPANY 


Atlanta, GA 30342 


DIVISION | 
| 
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Supply Distributors Corporation 


Wholesale Distributors of Dependable Products 
Service Dependability Courtesy 


For the location nearest to you, call: 


(617) 
395-8105 
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Nov. 17, ‘Opera Scenes." 

Nov. 18, Frank Battisti conducts the NEC 
Wind Ensemble. 

Nov. 23, Lawrence Kursar conducts the 


conductor Mark Churchill performs a 
concert in honor of the 100th an- 
niversary of Heitor Villa-Lobos's birth, 
including his Cello Sonata No. 2, The 
Jet Whistle, arid Bachianas Brasileiras 
Nos. 1 and 5. 

Dec. 1, the NEC Repertory Orchestra. 

Nov. 18, Frank Battisti conducts the NEC 
Wind Ensemble. 

Nov. 23, the NEC Repertory Wind 

semble 


En 

Dec. 1, the NEC Repertory Orchestra. 

Dec. 3, “Enchanted Circle." 

Dec. 6, percussion ensemble. 

Dec. 7, “First Monday" chamber music. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Dec. 7, in Williams Hall, ‘Monday Night 
New Music.” 


Dec. 8, in Brown Hall, 


Dec. 9, wind ensemble. 
chorus. 
Dec. 13, at 3 p.m. in Gardner Hall, wind: 


ensemble. 

14, the NEC Orchestra. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Jan. 19, chamber music gala. 

Jan. 20, violist Carol Lewis and 
harpsichordist Frances Fitch. 

Jan. 29, 30, and 31 (Jan. 31 at 3 p.m.), at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, 8 
the Fenway, opera with the NEC 
Symphony Orchestra. Tickets, $5. 
Students and senior citizens, $3. 

Feb. 1, “First Monday” chamber music. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. : 

Feb. 2, flutist Peter Bloom. 

Feb. 4, wind ensemble. 

Feb. 7, violinist Lucia Lin. 

Feb. 7, wind ensemble. 

Feb. 8, in Williams Hall, “Monday Night 
New Music.” 

Feb. 11, “Enchanted Circle’ new music. 

Feb. 15, the NEC Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Feb. 17, cellist Rafael Figueroa. 

Feb. 18, Repertory Wind Ensemble. 

Feb. 22, the NEC Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Feb. 23, contemporary ensemble. 

Mar. 7, “First Monday” chamber music. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Mar. 7, in Williams Hall, “Monday Night 
New Music’’. 

Mar. 10, Repertory Wind Ensemble. 

Mar. 
Kavalovski. 

Mar. 14, guitarist Neil Anderson. 

Mar. 15, the NEC Repertory Orchestra. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Mar. 17, wind ensemble. 

Mar. 23, the NEC Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 


Tickets, $5. Students. and senior 
citizens, $3. 

Apr. 5, composer Arthur Berger. 

Apr. 7 through 10 (Apr. 10 at 3 p.m.), at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
opera with the NEC Symphony Or- 
chestra. Tickets, $5. Students and 
senior citizens, $3. 

Apr. 11, percussion ensemble. 

Apr. 14, pianist George Litterst. 

Apr. 25, “Monday Night New Music." 

May 1, at3p.m., in the Gardner Museum, 
280 the Fenway, wind ensemble. 

May 4, Repertory Wind Ensemble. 

May 5, wind ensemble. 

May 9, “Monday Night New Music.” 

May 10, the NEC Symphony Orchestra. 
Tickets, $5. Students and senior 
citizens, $3. 

May 12, the NEC Repertory Orchestra. 

May 15, at 3 p.m., chorus. 

May 16, chamber music gala. 

May 21, Commencement concert. Time 
to be announced. 

New England Philharmonic, - 1430 

Massachusetts Ave. Suite 318, Cam- 
idge, 522-7862. Specific concert loca- 

tions are listed below. Performances 

begin at 3 p.m., except as noted. The 
orchestra is conducted by Ronald 

Feldman. Tickets, $6. Students, seniors, 

and persons with special needs, $4. 


Subscriptions are available, call for more | 


information. 

Nov. 13, at 8 p.m., in Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, John Harbison's Ae- 
membering Gatsby: Foxtrot for Or- 
chestra, Henk Badings's Concerto for 
Flute *and Wind Orchestra, with 
Fenwick Smith, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Scheherazade. 

Nov. 15, at 3 p.m., in Dwight Hall, 100 
State.St., Framingham State College, 
John. Harbison's Remembering 
Gatsby: Foxtrot for Orchestra, Henk 
Badings's Concerto for Flute and 
Orchestra, with Fenwick Smith, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov's Scheherazade. 

Dec. 6, in Dwight Hall, Copland’s Lincoin 
Portrait, a concerto performed by the 
winner of the annual Youth Concerto 
Competition, and other works. 

Feb. 26, at 8 p.m., in Paine Hall, Robert 
Kyr's Book of the Hours, with soprano 
Judith Kellock and countertenor Jef- 
frey Gall, Copland's Appalachian 
Spring (chamber version), and William 
Schuman's American Festival Over- 
ture. 

Feb. 28, in Dwight Hall, Robert Kyr's 
Book of the Hours, with soprano 
Judith Kellock and countertenor Jef- 
frey Gall, Copland’s Appalachian 
Spring (chamber version), and William 


13, French-horn. player Charles 


the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 


Feb. 29, the Meliora Quartet. 


May 23, Brass Ring quintet. 

Northeastern Division of 

Fine Arts (nuArts), 117 Cushing Hall, 

102 the Fenway, Boston, 437-2249. 

Performances are held in Alumni Hall, 

Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 

Ave. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, 

$12, except as noted. 

Mar. 19, the Kodo Drummers. Tickets, 
$12 and $14.50. 

— The International String Quartet 

Series, produced in conjunction with 

Charles River Concerts. 

Oct. 20, ‘‘Quatuor Via Nova." 

Nov. 28, the Kronos Quartet. 

Feb. 26, the Brodsky Quartet. 

The John Oliver , 9 Fairview 

Ave., Watertown, 924-3336. Concerts 

are held at Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough’ 


St, Boston, except as noted. Per- | 


formances begin at 8 p.m. Ticket prices 
are noted below. Subscriptions are 
available. Call for more information. 
Nov. 13, at the Old South Church, 645 
Boylston St. (across from the BPL), 
Boston, Fauré’s Requiem, Poulenc’'s 
Quatre motets pour le temps de Noel, 


Quatre petites priéres du Saint, and. 


Frangois d'Assise, and the US 

_ premiere of Frank Martin's Et /a vie 
l'emporta. Tickets, $7 to $13. 

Feb. 6, Haydn's Creation, with soprano 
Jayne West, bass James Kleyla, and a 
bog to be announced. Tickets, $10 to 

1 

Apr. 23, Elliott Carter's Harmony of the 
Morning, Emblems, Heart, and Musi- 
cians Wrestle, plus a new work by 

Martin Amlin, and Jacob Druckman’'s 
Madrigals. Tickets, $7 to $13. 

of Boston, 539 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, 426-2786. Per- 
formances begin at 8 p.m., except as 
noted. Subscriptions are suggested. 

Tickets, available two weeks prior to 

each performance, $12 to $50. 

Jan. 22, 24, 27, 31, (Jan. 24 and 31 at 3 
p.m.), Luigi Cherubini's Medea. 

Mar. 16 through Apr. 3, “Making Music 
Together," a festival of contemporary 
Soviet music, will include opera, 
ballet, chamber music, and concerts 
throughout Boston. Call 426-5300 for 
and ticket prices. 


Mar. 16, 20, 25, and Apr. 3, (Mar. 20 and — 


Apr. 3 at 3.p.m.), Rodion Schedrin's 
Dead Souls. 


Apr. ee, 24, 27, and May 1, (Apr. 24 and 
May 1 at 3 p.m.), Verdi's La traviata. 

Place, 277 Broad- 

way, Somerville, 623-5510. Performance 

pono at 2 p.m. Call for ticket infor- 


Now f, 1, ‘David Cleary Quintet. 
Plimoth Plantation, Box 1620, 
Plymouth, 746-1622. Concerts are held 
at the visitors center, Warren Ave. (Rte. 
3A). All performances begin at 3:30 p.m. 
Tickets, $3. Museum members, $2. 

Oct. 25, the Court and Country Consort 


presents Renaissance Bestiary,” 


with members of Penny Merriment. 

Nov. 1, Penny Mérriment presents “A 
Book of Trades,"’ vocal music of the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Nov. 8, the Court and Country Consort 
performs ‘‘Pavanes, Galliards, and 
Other Dances," dance music of 
Gloriana's Court. 

Nov. 15, Penny Merriment presents 
“Praise Him with One Accord,” 
sacred music from the time of the 

rims 

Nov. , the Court and Country Consort, 
with singers from Penny Merriment, 
present ‘The Ploughman’s Pleasure," 


Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra, 104 
Charles St., Boston, 661-7067. Concerts 
are held at Sanders Theatre, corner of 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, at 
8 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $6 to 
$15. Subscriptions are available. Call for 
information. 
Oct. 10, Larry Hill and William Kraft 
conduct Kraft's Double Play, for 
chamber orchestra, violin, and piano, 


Oct. 25, at 3p. m., David Hoose conducts 
Mahler's Kindertotenlieder, with 
Gloria Raymond, 
Haydn's Symphony No. 86, and the 
world premiere of Steven Mackey's 
Messages from Sphereland. 

Dec. 13, at 3 p.m., Larry Hill conducts 
Haydn's Creation, with soprano Jayne 
West, tenor Frank Kelley, bass John 
Osbourn, and the Back Bay Chorale. 

Jan. 31, Bramwell Tovey conducts 
Gerald Finzi's Cello Concerto, with 
Raphael Wallfisch, Dvof4k's Sym- 
phony No. 7, and Mendelssohn's A 
Midsummer Night's Dream Overture. 

Feb. 27, Leon Botstein conducts 
Mendelssohn's Hebrides Overture, 
Elgar's Serenade for Strings in E 
minor, Beethoven's Symphony No. 1, 
and Meyer Kupferman's Clarinet Con- 
certo, with Peter Alexander. 

Mar. 13, Larry Hill conducts Vivaidi's 
Concerto for Four Violins, with 
Kristina, Elsa, Eric, and Jenny Lind 


Amenican..Festival Over-_ __ Nilsson, Mozart's Piano Concerto No. _ 


May 1, at3p.m., the Verdi Requiem, with 


the Back Bay Chorale. Soloists to be 

May 28, Gunther Schuller conducts an 
evening of opera, with tenor Miguel 
Cortez. 

Scarborough Chamber Players, 

328-0677. Performances are held at 

Sanders Theatre, corner of Quincy and 

Kirkland -Sts., Cambridge, except as 

noted. Performances begin at 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $12.50. Senior citizens and 

students, $8. Subscriptions are avail- 

able. Call for more information. 

Oct. 25, Falla’s Seven Popular Spanish 
Songs, Michael-Coigrass's Night of 
the Raccoon, the world premiere of 
David Alpher's Starwinds: 
Flightworlds, with computer graphics 
and° animation by Stacy Spiegel, 
Japanese songs for flute and harp, 
including Taki's “Kajo No Tsuki,” 
Sugiyama's “Defune,” Miyagi's “Haru 
No Umi,'"'with flutist Virginia Sindelar 
and harpist Cynthia Price Glynn, and 
Mendelssohn's Concert Piece No. 2, 
with bassoonist Matthew Ruggierio. 

Feb. 28, works by American Composers 
John Heiss, George Walker, T.J. 
Anderson, and Donald Sur. Location 
to be announced. 

Apr. 1, in collaboration with the Portland 
String Quartet, Ezra lLaderman's 
Celestial Bodies, Boccherini's Fan- 
dango Quintet, Brahms's Quartet No. 
1, and the world premiere of a work by 
David Leisner. 

62 Cummington Park, 


SinfoNova 
Woburn, 938-6828. Concert locations are © 


listed below. All performances begin at 8 

p.m. SinfoNova is conducted by Aram 

Gharabekian. Tickets for Jordan Hall and 

Sanders Theatre performances, $8.50 to 

$18.50. Tickets for Symphony Hall per- 

formances, $16.50 to $30. Subscriptions 
are available. Call for more information. 

Oct. 31, at Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough 
St., Mahler's Suite from the Orchestral 
Works of Bach, Villa-Lobos's 
Bachianas brasilieras No. 9, Bach's 
Double Violin Concerto, the Adagietto 
from Mahler's Symphony No. 5, and 
Bach's Double Piano Concerto, with 
Anthony and Joseph Paratore. 

Nov. 20, at Sanders Theatre, corner of 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge, 
Respighi's Ancient Airs and Dances 
Suite No. 3, McKinley's Adagio for 

, and McKinley's 
certo for Flute and Strings, on 
Robert Staliman. 


Jan. met at Jordan Hall, the Overtures to. 


Rossini's Bruschino and 
L'‘inganno felice, Britten's Variations 
on a Theme of Frank Bridge, Part's 
Cantus in Memory of Benjamin Britten, 
and Britten's Les iluminations, with 
soprano Beverly Morgan, and Soirée 
Musicale. 

Mar. 4, at Jordan Hall, Rossini’s Sonata 
for Strings (Tempesta), Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 14, with Anthony 
di Bonaventura, the world premiere of 
Mirzoyan'’s Adagio in Memory of Aram 
Khachaturian, and _ the 
Schubert/Mahler Death and the 
Maiden. 

Apr. 11, at Symphony Hall, 301 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., an evening of 
premieres of five symphonic works by 
Boston composers Takehito Gokita, 
Peter Kelly, Karl Lundeberg, Marc 
Rossi, and William Thomas McKinley, 
with piano soloist David Buechner. 

Apr. 29, at Jordan Hall, Haydn's Sym- 
phony No. 49 (Passione), three 
Johann Strauss waltzes as or 
chestrated by Berg, Webern, 
Schoenberg, and Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Avo Kuyumjian. 

31 


Symphony 

Elm St., Springfield, (413) 733-2291. All 

performances are held in Symphony 

Hall, Court St. Springfield. Per- 

formances begin at 8 p.m., except as 

noted. The orchestra is conducted by 

Raymond Harvey. Tickets, $8 to $25, 

except as noted. Subscriptions are 

available. Also see listings under pop. 

Oct. 10, works by Rossini, Bizet, and 
Saint-Sa&ns, with mezzo-soprano 
Marilyn Horne. 

Oct, .17,. the Overture to Nicolai's The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
Schumann Piano Concerto, with An- 
dré-Michel Schub, and Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 4. 

Nov. 12, the Amherst NY Saxophone 
Quartet. Tickets, $7.50. 

Nov. 14, Mozart's Symphony No. 34, 
Ravel's introduction and Allegro, W.G. 
Still's Ennanga for Harp and an 
with Ann Hobson-Pilot, .and 
emith's Mathis der Maler. © 

Nov. 22, Bloch’s A Sacred Service, with 
the Springfield Symphony. Chorus. 
Tickets, $7.50. 

Dec. 5, Handel's Messiah, with counter- 
tenor Jeffrey Gall, bass Herbert 
Eckhoff, tenor Carroll Freeman, and 
the Cornell University Choir. 

Dec. 12 and 13 (Dec. 13 at 3 p.m.), the 
Springfield Symphony Pops, with a 
children's choir to be announced. 

Jan. 15, “Martin Luther King Jr. Celebra- 
tion,” with the Springfield Symphony 
Chorus and the Freedom Choir, featur- 
ing Tippett's A Child of Our Time. 
Tickets, $7.50. 

Jan. 16, Copland’s Dance Symphony, 
Saint-Sa&ns’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with. Bella. Daxidovich, and 


28, the New York Opera 
National performs Rossini’s 
Seville. Tickets, $10 to 


Feb. 13 and 14 (Feb. 14 at 3 p.m), the 
Pops 
program, with Peter 


Feb. 25, the Lydian String Quartet and 
String Quartet. Tickets, 

Mar. 19, Catherine Comet conducts 
Schwertsik's Five Nature Pieces, 
Weber's Clarinet Concerto No. 2, with 
David and Prokofiev's Sym- 
phony No. 5 

Apr. 14, the Springfield Symphony Or- 

Apr. 23, Elgar's Wand of Youth Suite No. 
1, Fountain's Symphony No. 1, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov's Scheherazade. 

May 7, Britten's Les Muminations and 
Villa-Lobos's Bachianas brasileiras 
No. 5, both with soprano Elizabeth 
Holleque, and Handel's Ode to St. 
Cecilia, with Holleque and tenor Jon 
Humphrey. 

Music at Trinity, Se Sq., Boston, 

536-0944 or 461-4838. Performances are 

held at 7 p.m., except as noted. Free, 

except as noted. 

Dec. 6, Brian Jones conducts the 
Dedham Choral Society . with or- 
chestra and soloists in “A Christmas 
Concert,” including Bach's Cantata 
No. 191 (Gloria in Excelsis Deo), 
Gustav Holst's Hymn of Jesus, Daniel 
Pinkham's Christmas Cantata, and 
traditional carols, Donation, $10. Stu- 
dents and senior citizens, $8. 

Dec. 13, Brian Jones conducts the Trinity 
Choir and soloists with orchestra in 
Handel's Messiah, with preludes for 
organ and orchestra begining at 6:30 


p.m. 

Dec. 20, at 4 and 7 p.m., the Trinity Choir, 
conducted by Brian Jones, performs a 
traditional candlelight carol service, 
with organ preludes at 3:30 and 6:30 
p.m. 

— Special music in Sun. morning 

services, at 11 a.m., except as noted. 

Preludes begin at 10:45 a.m. Free. 

Oct. 25, the Trinity Choir and String 
Ensemble perform music of Elgar and 
Mozart. 

Nov. 22, Trinity Choir, with brass and 
timpani, perform music of Handel, 
Pachelbel, and Purcell. 

Dec. 24, at 10:30 p.m, Trinity Choir and 
String Ensemble. perform music of 
Bach and Gerald Finzi and traditional 
carols and anthems. 

—"It’s Friday at Trinity,” weekly organ 

oe from 12:15 to 12:45 p.m. 

ree 

Oct. 9, Wayne Marshall. 

Oct. 16, David Carrier. 

Oct. 23, John Winter. _ 

Oct. 30, Philip Kenyon. 

Nov. 6, Eileen Hunt. 

Nov. 13, David Liddle. 

Nov. 20, Peter Beardsley. 

Nov. 27, Brian Jones. 

Dec. 4-David tree. 

Dec. 11, Frederick Jodry. 

Dec. 18, Robert Humphreville. 

Wang Celebrity Series, 270 Tremont 

St., Boston 482-2595. Specific concert 

locations are listed below. Performances 

begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. Ticket 
prices are listed below. Also see listings 
under ‘Pop.’ 

Oct. 11, at 3 p.m., in Symphony Hall, 301 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by André Previn, performs. 
Brahms's Symphony No. 4 and 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 10. 
Sold out. 

Oct. 18, at 3 p.m., in Symphony Hall, 
pianist Andre Watts performs 
Mozart's Variations on ‘‘Unser dum- 
mer Poebel meint’’ and Sonata No. 12, 
Schubert's Sonata in A minor D.784, 
and Debussy’s Pour le piano, 
Estampes and Lisle joyeuse. 
$17 and $18. 

Oct. 23 and 24, in Jordan Hall, 33 
Gainsborough St., Boston, the Boston 
Camerata performs Monteverdi's 
L'Orfeo. Tickets, $16.50 to $19.50. 

Oct. 25, at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hail, the 
Boston Camerata performs 
Monteverdi's L ‘Orfeo. Tickets, $16.50 
to $19.50. 

Oct. 25, at 3 p.m., in Symphony Hall, 
Luciano Pavarotti. Tickets, $50 to $75. 

Nov.- 1, at 3 p.m., in Jordan Hall, the 
Juilliard String Quartet performs 
Schubert's Quartet in E Opus 125 No. 
2, Smetana's Quartet No. 1 (From My 
Life), and Gunther Schuller's Quartet 
No. 3. Tickets, $16.50. 

Nov. 6, in Symphony Hail, the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Klaus Tennstedt, performs the 
Overture to Walton's Scapino, 
Mozart's Symphony No. 35 (Haffner), 
and Mahler's Symphony No. 1. 
Tickets, $22 and $25. 

Nov. 13, in Symphony Hall, the Boston 
of the Ax-Stern-Ma Trio: Sold 


Now. 14, in Jordan Hall, flamenco 
itarist Carlos Montoya. Tickets, 
16.50 and $17.50. 

Nov. 20, in Jordan Hall, the Boston 
premiere of the Emerson String 
Quartet, performing Haydn's Quartet 
in F Opus 74 No. 2, Schubert's 
Quartet in G D.887, and John 
Harbison's Quartet No. 2.. Tickets, 
$16.50 and $17.50. 

Nov. 22, in Symphony Hall, the King's 

. Tickets, $16.50 to $19.50. 

Dec. 2, in Symphony Hail, the Dresden 

Staatskapelle, conducted by Sir Colin. 


Davis, performs the Overture to 
Weber's Der Freischltz, Mozart's 
Symphony No. 35 (Haffner), and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 7. 


Tickets, $22. 
Hall, t Rudolf 


Dec. 6, in Symphony pianis 
Serkin. Tickets, $17 and $18. ‘ 
Dec. 16, in Symphony Hall, the Vienna 
Choir’ Boys, performing traditional 
songs; plus operetta and classic 
European choral works. Tickets, 

$16.50 to $19.50. 
Jan. 8, in. Symphony soprano 
Kathleen Battle. Tickets, si7 to $20. 
Jan. 15, in Jordan Hall, the Juilliard String 
Quartet performs Brahms's Quartets 
Nos. 2, 1, and 3. Sold out. 

Jan. 24, at 3 p.m., in S 
Jean-Pierre Rampal. Tick: 
$20. 


Jan. 29, in Symphony Hall, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted by Christoph 
von Dohn4nyi, presents the Boston 
premiere of Lutoslawski’s Chain 2 and 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 7. Tickets, 
$22 to $28. 

Feb. 14, in Symphony Hall, pianists Radu 
‘Lupu and Murray Perahia perform 
Mozart's Sonata in D:K.448, Brahms's 
Sonata in F minor Opus 34b, and a 
work by Schubert. Tickets, $17. 

Feb. 21, at 3 p.m., in Symphony Hall, the 
Brandenburg Ensemble, with pianist 
Peter Serkin. Tickets, $17 and $18. 

Feb. 28, in Symphony Hall, the English 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Jeffrey Tate, performs Richard 
Strauss's -Metamorphosen, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 4, 
and Mozart's Symphony No. 41 
(Jupiter). Tickets, $17 to $20. 

Mar. 4, in Symphony Hall, the Chamber 
Orchestra of Europe, conducted by 
Claudio Abbado, performs Schubert's 
Symphony No. 3, the Schumann Piano 
Concerto, and Stravinsky's Pulcinella 
Suite. Tickets, $18 and $20. 

Mar. 13, at 3 p.m., in Symphony Hall, the 
Canadian Brass. Tickets, $16.50 to 
$19.50. 

Mar 18, in Symphony Hall, soprano 
Jessye Norman. Tickets, $20 and $22. 

Mar. 20, at 3.p.m. in Symphony. Hall, 
pianist Annie Fischer. Tickets, $16.50 
to $19.50. 

Mar. 25, in Jordan Hall, the Juilliard 
String Quartet performs Brahms's 
Sextets in B-flat Opus.18.and G Opus 
36, with cellist Ralph Kirschbaum and 
violinist Walter Trampler. Tickets; $17 
and $18. 

Apr. 8, in Symphony Hail; pianist Alicia 
de Larrocha. Tickets, $17 to $20... 

Apr. 9, in Jordan Hall, the Brueggen- 
Bylsma-Leonhardt Trio. Sold out. 

Apr. 15, in Jordan Hall; the Tokyo String 
Quartet, with pianist Hiroko 
Nakamura, performs Dvof4k's Piano 
Quintet in A, Haydn's Quartet in C 
Opus 20 No. 2, and Bart6k’s Quartet 
No. 4. Sold out. 

Apr. 17, at 3. p.m. in Symphony Hall, the 
City of Birmingham Symphony. Or- 
chestra, conducted by Simon Rattle, 
performs Sibelius’s Symphonies No. 
5, 6, and 7. Tickets, $22 to $28. 

May 24, in Jordan Hall, cellist Yo-Yo Ma 
performs Bach's Unaccompanied 
Cello Suites No. 1, 5,and 3. Sold-out. 

May 25, in Jordan Hail, cellist Yo-Yo Ma 
performs Bach's Unaccompanied 
Cello Suites No. 4, 2, and 6. Sold out. 

Wellesley College Concert Series, 

106 Central St., Wellesley, 235-0320, ext. 

2028..Concerts take place in Jewett 

Auditorium, except as noted. All per- 

formances begin at 8:p.m. Free. Also see 

listings under “Pop.” 

Oct. 25, the Lark Quartet performs works 
of Beethoven, Britten, and Dvorak. 
Nov. 15, violinist Nancy Cirillo and pianist 
Charles Fisk perform chamber works 

of Barték and Schubert. 

Feb. 7, “String Chamber Fest,” featuring 
members of the Wellesley College 
performing faculty playing works of 
Goetz, Kod4ly, Mozart, and Rossini. 

Feb. 17, in Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
organist Ton Koopman. 

Feb. 26, in Houghton Memorial Chapel, 
“Women's Works,” with mezzo- 
soprano D'Anna Fortunato, violist 
Katherine Murdock, and pianist Lois 
Shapiro performing works of Amy 
Beach, Rebecca Clark, Ruth 
Loehmann, Alma Mahler,-and Fanny 
Mendelssohn. 

Mar. 28, Ensemble Abendmusik per- 
forms a Bach program, including 
Brandenburg Concerto No.. 2, 
Ouverture No. 2, Cantata. No. 51 
(Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen), and 
the Concerto in A minor for Four 


Hall, 
ickets, $17 to 


Faneuil Hall, except as noted. . Per- 

formances begin at 3 p.m. Tickets, $12 

to $16. Subscriptions are available. Call 
for more information. 

Dec. 13, George Guilbault- conducts 
‘‘Wintersauce Wonderland,"’ with the 
Wintersauce Chorale and the Jazz 
Pops Ensemble. 

Jan. 24, George Guilbault conducts “A 

Thaw," with the Wintersauce 
Chorale and the Jazz Pops Ensemble. 

Mar. 20, “In Wintersauce Fashion,”’ a 
fashion show with ensemble and 
chorale accompaniment, 

Art Concert 


Series, 55 Salisbury St., Worcester, 
799-4406. Concerts begin in the Renais- 
sance Court at 3 p.m. Performances are 
free with admission to the museum. 
Museum admission, $3.50. Seniors and 
students, $2. Persons 18 and under, 
free. 
Nov. 15, Duo Geminiani, with baroque 
violinist Stanley Ritchie and 


Continued from 34 ture. 25, with Randall Bach's Rachmaninov's Symphonic Dances. 
_ Apr. 24, in Paine Hall, Brahms's Sym- Concerto for Three Violins, with the 
phony No. 3, Sibelius's Karelia Suite, Nilssons, and Haydn's Symphony No. 
.* 3 and Robert Hoffman's Apollonian 59 (Fire). 
{ Rainbow. Apr. 10, at 3 p.m., Raymond Harvey 
: Nickerson Theatre New American conducts Beethoven's Piano Con- 
NEC Repertory Wind Ensembie Artists Concert Series, Box 272, Nor- certo No. 5 (Emperor), with Leonard 
° Shure; the Overture to Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, Martin's Concerto for Seven Schickele. ; 
p.m. Winds, and a world premiere work by Feb. 20, the premiere of Forte's Sinfonia 
Tickets, $9. Subscriptions are available. - for Strings, Bach's Double Violin 
Call for more information. Also. see Concerto, with Ani and ida Kavafian, 
listings under “Pop.” and Beethoven's Symphony No. 4. 
. Oct. 26, Top Brass quintet. 
Jan. 18, Hesperus performs a program of 
Baroque works. 
citizens, $3 
m a program of popular music of the x 
English countryside 
Harpsichords. 
Apr. 5, in Houghton: Memorial Chapel, 
1 y ang and Lesiie Amper, Ensemble P.A.N. 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 21, with Wintersauce in Fashion, 295 Hunt- : 
Amper, Symphony No. 29, and Sym- ington Ave., Suite 208, Boston, Fi 
pho Af) 437-0231. Performances are held: in 
| 


THE MINIATURE ART OF 
THE MONTH CLUB 
Subscription Art 


Do you: 
ike to’ get packages in the 
mail? 
~ — Hate to drag yourself to 
alleries & museums? 
njoy abstract art? 
ant. low cost art? 
— Appreciate small objects?. 
Each month a different abstract 
miniature art work is mailed to 
ou — it’s like having your 
irthday twelve times a year. 
Also makes a fab gift for your 
fave friends. 
For a free brochure call 
(617) 623-3143 
or write 
MAOTMC 
30 Bellevue Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 


_ Catalog of 14,278 Research Papers 


_ Order Catalog Today with Visa/MC or COD 


of 14,278 research papers, a virtual library of information at your 

fingertips. Footnote and bibliographic pages are included at no extra cost. Ordering is 
as easy as picking up your phone. Let this valuable educational aid.serve you throughout 
your college years. 

Research Assistance also provides custom research and thesis assistance. Our staff 
of 75 professional writers, each writing in his field of expertise, can assist you with all 
your research needs. ; 


Save Time and 

Improve Your Grades! Higgae 11322 Idaho Ave. ¢ Suite 206 | 
ize West Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 | 
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Picture This! 
Prompt photostat service at 


reasonable prices, with no hid- 
den extras. Line shots, half- 
tones, reverses and acetates. 


BY THE HANDFUL, 
OR BY THE HUNDREDS, 
WE BUY, 
ALBUMS, CASSETTES, CD’S, 
45’S, MUSIC MAGAZINES 
AND POSTERS. 

ANYTHING THAT ROCKS, BOPS, SINGS OR SWINGS! 


Highland Ave. 776-7560 
_ DAVIS SQUARE, SOMERVILLE . 


SELL AND TRADE 


4 BLOCK FROM THE RED LINE 


Position stats from slides; spe- 
cialty screening, including line 
screens and mezzotints. 


Stats 


Enlargements and reductions 
from 20% to 300%. For 
further information, call 
536-5390. 


Phoenix 
Typography 
WE HELP YOU LOOK GOOD 


100 MASS. AVE 
(Third Floor) 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
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SECTION FOUR, FALL PREVIEW, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


PART 1, OCTOBER 9, 1987 


harpsichordist Elisabeth Wright, per- 
form works by 18th-century Italian 


composers. 

Dec. 20, Malama Robbins directs the 
Salisbury Singers and organist Lois 
Touuphar | in a holiday concert, featur- 
ing Bach's Gloria in Excelsis and other 
Baroque works. 

Jan. 17, pianist Richard Goode performs 
a recital of works by Beethoven. 

Jan. 24, cellist Simca Heled performs 
Bach's Suite for Unaccompanied 
Cello No. 6, a Beethoven sonata, and 
other works. 

Feb. 7, Aston Magna Bach festival. 
Musicians from Aston Magna perform 
a Bach program, including the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6. 

Feb. 21, organist Stephen Long, joined 
by members of the Bach Society, 
performs rarely heard works of the 
18th century. 


Mar. 13, the Salisbury Singers, with 


organist Lois Toeppner, perform Bach 
Cantatas No. 11 (Lobet Gott in seinen 
Reichen) and 78 (Jesu, der du meine 
Seele 


). 

Mar. 20, organist Mark Dwyer. 

Worcester Music Festival, Worcester 

County Music Association, Memorial 

Auditorium, Worcester, 754-3231. Con- 

certs are held in Mechanics Hall, 321 

Main St., and Memorial Auditorium, 

Lincoln Sq. All performances begin at 8 

p.m. Ticket prices are listed below. 

Subscriptions are available. 

Oct. 10, in Memorial Auditorium, the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by André Previn, performs the 
Overture to Béatrice et Bénédict, 
Elgar's Symphony No. 1, and De- 
bussy’s La mer and Three Symphonic 
Sketches. Tickets, $23 and $25. 

Oct. 24, in Mechanics Hall, the 
Worcester Orchestra and the 
Worcester Chorus, conducted by 
Gerald Mack, perform Beethoven's 
Leonore Overture No. 3 and Chorale 
Fantasy, with pianist Thomas 
Lorango, and the Mozart Requiem. 
Tickets, $15 and $17. 

Nov. 5, in Memorial Auditorium, the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Semyon Bychkov, performs 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, with 
Kyung Wha Chung, and Berlioz's 
———- fantastique. Tickets, $23 


and $25 

Nov. 17, in ddnibebinn Hall, the Dresden 
Staatskapelle, conducted by Hans 
Vonk, performs Brahms's Tragic Over- 
ture, Symphony No. 3, and Symphony 
No. 1. Tickets, $17.50 and $19.50. 

Feb. 29, in Mechanics Hall, the English 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Jeffrey Tate, performs Mozart's Sym- 
phony No. 38 (Prague), Nielsen's 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra, and 
Mozart's Symphony No. 40. Tickets, 
$17.50 and $19.50. 

Apr. 25, in Memorial Auditorium, the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Nelson, performs the 
Israeli Overture, Schumann's. Cello 
Concerto, with Gary Hoffman, and 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 10. 
Tickets, $17.50 and $19.50. 

Zamir Chorale of Boston, Box 

126, Newton Centre, 734-8742. Concert 

locations are listed below. Performances 

begin at 7:30 p.m., except as noted. 

Tickets, $7 to $12, except as noted. Call 

for more information. 

Dec. 13, in Jordan Hall, 33 Gainsborough 
St., Boston, part one of ‘‘Israel: The 
Composers and Songwriters."’ 

Feb. 7, at 2 p.m., at the Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre, 
‘Annual Free Children's Concert."’ 

Feb. 27, at 8 p.m., at the Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
music of Salamone Rossi for chorus 
and original instrument ensemble. 

Jun. 5, in Jordan Hall, part one of “Israel: 
The Composers and writers.’ 

Jun. 12, at 2 fad ng at the Leventhal- 
Sidman Jewish Community Center, 

“Annual Free Seniors Concert."’ Free. 


POPULAR 
American Music Week, 353-0556. 
American Music Week is a weeklong 
national celebration of the quality and 
diversity of American music, Nov. 2 
through 8. Many concerts and per- 
formances that are a part of the festival 
are described elsewhere in these list- 
ings, under their sponsoring organiza- 
tiory. Listed below are only concerts that 
are not listed under separate organiza- 
tions. Call for more information on these 
and other performances. See aiso list- 


ings under ‘‘Classical."’ 

Oct. 30; at 9 p.m. at Ryles, 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, Orange 
Then Blue performs works by Charles 
Mingus, George Schuller, Matt Dar- 
riau, Roy Okutani, Dave Clark, Gill 
Evans, and Thelonious Monk. 

Nov. 3, at 7:30 p.m., at the Milford Public 
Library, 80 Spruce St., Milford, pianist 
Leonardo M. Gala performs 20th- 
century music from North and South 
America 


Nov. 6, at 8 p.m., in McCormack 
Auditorium, UMass/Boston School of 
Music, works by John , Leon 
Kirchner, David Patterson, ivan 
Tcherepnin, and Robert Wykes. 

Nov. 12, at 8 p.m., in the Fine Arts 
Center, UMass/Amherst, the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, featuring a new work by 
quartet member John Lewis. 

Nov. 15, at 3 p.m., in Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, the Group for New Music at 
Harvard, featuring works by Andrew 


Imbrie and Peter York. 
Performance Center, 136 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 266-7455. 
Cait for more information on these and 


JOHN NORDELL 


other upcoming events. 
Oct. 17, at 8 p.m., Dwight Yoakam.~ 


Tickets, $15.50 and $17.50. 

Oct. 24, at 6 and 9:30 p.m., Holly Near. 
Tickets, $14.50 and $16.50. 

Nov. 7, at 5 and 9:30 p.m., ‘Festival of 
Women in Music Night-1," with Cris 
Williamson, Queen Ida and the Bon 
Temps Zydeco Band, Connie Kaldor, 
Lucie Blue Tremblay, and Tret Fure. 
Tickets, $14.50 and $16.50. 

Nov. 8, at 3 and 7:30 p.m., Inti-lllimani, 
with special guest Ferron. Tickets, 
$14.50 and $16.50. 

Nov. 15, at 3 and 8 p.m., “Festival of 
Women in Music Night 2," with Sweet 
Honey in the Rock, Odetta, Carly 
Sciaky, and Buffy Sainte-Marie. 

Blacksmith Folk Festival, i 

Center for Adult Education, 42 Brattle 

St., Cambridge, 547-6789. Performances 

take place in the Blacksmith House, 56 

Brattle St., Cambridge. Performance 

times and suggested donations are 

listed below: 

Nov. 13, at 8 p.m., Leo Kretzner plays 
guitar and Appalachian dulcimer, with 
the chamber-folk duo of guitarist 
Bennett Hammond and dulcimer play- 
bf Lorraine Lee. Suggested donation, 


Nov. 14, at 10 and 11:15 a.m. and 2 and 
3:15 p.m., “Songs and Stories for 
Children (Young and Old)," with 
Stephen Baird, Victor Cockburn and 
Judith Steinberg, Janice Allen, and 
Doug Lipman. Suggested donation, 
$3. Children, $2. 

Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 

Boston, 536-6340. Performance begins 


vance, $9. ie 
J. Everett Collins Center for the 
Performing Arts, Box 3039, Andover, 
470-1905. Performances begin at 8 p.m.. 


Ticket prices are listed below. 
tions are available. Call for more infor- 
Also see listings under 


mation. 


Classical. 

Oct. 16, ‘A Romantic Evening of Love 
Songs,” with Al Martino and Anna 
Maria Alberghetti. Tickets, $20 to $30. 

Oct. 29, “The Great Gershwin Concert,” 
with Leslie Uggams, Me! Tormé, and 
Peter Nero. Tickets, $30 to $40. 

Nov. 21, Chubby Checker and the 
Wildcats. Tickets, $18 to $25. 

Feb. 14, “Big Band Galaxy of Stars,” 
with Jimmy Rodgers, Maxene An- 
drews, Harry Babbitt, the Ink Spots, 
and the Kay Kyser Orchestra. Tickets, 
$18 to $25. 

Mar. 11, the Claney Brothers, - with 
Robbie 0’ Connell, and the Northeast 
Winds. Tickets, $15 to $20. 

Mar. 22, Richard Stoltzman: Tickets, $15 
to $20. 

Mar. 26, Maynard Ferguson and High 
Voltage. Tickets, $15 to $20. 

Apr. 30, Empire Brass. Tickets, $15 to 


Comnaltas Ceoltori Eireann, at the 
Canadian American Club, 202 Arlington 
St., Watertown, 899-0911. A traditional 
Irish music association which meets the 
first Sun. of every month at 2:30 p.m. 
Local and international musicians per- 
form. Tickets, $2. 

on the Campus, at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton 


On October 21 and 22 at the Orpheum: Suzanne Vega 


at 3 p.m. Free. Also see listings under 


Dec. 6, Ken Stanton directs Scamper, a 
pop, swing, and show-tune ensemble. 
Boston Musica Viva, 295 na 
Ave., No. 203, Boston, 353-0556. Per 
formance at Jordan Hall, 33 
Gainsborough St., Boston, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $10 to $18. Student and senior- 
citizen discount at the door, half- “price. 
Also see listings under “Classical.” 
Mar. 18, “Jazz Accents,” 
works’ by Bernard Hoffer, George 
Russell, Kurt Weill, and David Drew. 
Tickets, $10 to $18. 
Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 42 Brattle St. Cambridge, 
547-6789. All concerts are held at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St. Per- 


formances begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, 
$3.50. Also see listings under 
Oct. 15, singer Lisa Thorsen. 


Oct. 22, pianist Molly Ruggles, with her 
trio and guest vocalist Henrietta 


Robinson. 
Nov. 12, Bill Bumpus and Paul Schwebel. 
Dec. 3, guitarist Bennett Hammond and 
player Lorraine Lee. 

3 Fiddle Productions, Cambrid 
492-8341. Performances take place at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, except as 
noted. Performances begin at 8 p.m. 
Oct. 17, Lo Jai performs traditional 

French music. Tickets, $9.50. In ad-' 

vance, $8.50. 

Oct. 30, at the Oid Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Massachusetts Ave., 
Roberts, and Tony Barrand. Tickets, 
$9.50. In advance, $8.50. 

Nov. 21, Ossian performs traditional 
- Scottish music. Tickets, $10. « 


Centre, 965-7410. Performances begin 
at 8 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, $8 to 
$12. Subscriptions are available. Call for 
more information. 

Jan. 30, Marimolin, with violinist Sharan 
Leventhal and marimbist Nancy 
Zeltsman, with guest artists to be, 
announced 


May 14, at 9 p.m., Habrera Hativ'it, 
including musicians from Morocco, 
India, France, Iran, and the US. 

Institute ‘of Arts, 955 

Boylston. St., Boston, 266-5152. Per- 

formance begins at 8 p.m. Tickets, $6. 

Members, $5. 

Oct. 30, Peter Gordon. 

New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, 262-1120. Per- 

formances are held in Jordan Hail, 33 

Gainsborough St.; Boston, and begin at 

8 p.m. Free. Also see listings under 
“Classical.” 


Oct. 15, Mark Harvey with Aardvark, 
performing new music for jazz or- 
chestra. 

Nov. 17, the Department of Third Stream 
Studies presents “Kenton Streams," 

a retrospective of Stan Kenton hits. 

Nov. 24, jazz big band. 

Feb. 16, mixed jazz ensembies. 

big 


original jazz and contemporary 
Nov. 7, music for guitar, flute, and 
soprano, with guitarist Bob Ward, 


Dobrian, 


and Chris 


Barbara Kolb, 


Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington — 


Park, Newtonville, 964-3424. 
formances begin at 8 p.m., except as 
noted. Tickets, $5. Children, $4. Mem- 
bers, $3.50. 
Oct. 12, the Rova Sax Quartet. 
Oct. 18, Fortaleza performs Andean folk 
music. 
Nov. 12, an of African music, 
featuring soloists from Gambia, 
Ethiopia, and Uganda. 

Dec. 5, cellist Hank Roberts and sax- 
aphonist Tim Berne. 

Nickerson Theatre New. American 

Artist Concert Series, 30 Accord Park 

Dr., Norwell, 871-2400. Performance 

begins at 8 p.m. Tickets, $9. Also see 

listings under “‘Classical."’ 

Apr. 11, the Howard University Jazz 
Ensemble. 

Nightstage, 823 Main St., Cambridge, 

497-8200. Performances at 8 and 11 p.m. 

Tickets, $17. 

Oct. 22 and 23, a special 70th birthday 
celebration for Dizzy Gillespie. 

Orpheum Theater, 1 Hamilton Pi., 

Boston, 482-0650. Concerts begin at 

7:30 p.m. Ticket information is listed 

below. Call for more information on 

upcoming events. 

Oct. 20, Tom Waits. Tickets, $15.85 and 
$18.85. 

Oct. 21 and 22, Suzanne Vega. Tickets, 
$16.50. 


Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., West 
Somerville, 625-1084. Sponsored by An- 
napurna Concerts, Box 461, West 
Somerville, 625-1084. Concerts begin at 


7:30 p.m., except as noted. Tickets, 
$10.50 and $12. 50, except as noted. Call 


for more information. 
Oct. 30, Christine Lavin and Uncle 
Bonsai 


Oct. 31, at 8 p.m., “Feminist Voices in 
Concert,” featuring Casselberry and 
tn Mary Daly: Alix Dobkin, and 

Sonia Johnson. Tickets, $9.50 and 
$12.50. 

Nov. 21, Buskin and Batteau with Chery! 
Wheeler. Tickets, $11.50 and $13.50. 

Dec. 19, ‘Voice of the Turtle."’ Call for 
time and ticket information. 


Symphony Orchestra, 31 
, Springfield, (413) 733-2291. 
Performances’ are held at Symphony 
Hall, Court St., Springfield. Per- 
formances begin at 8 p.m., except as 
noted. The orchestra and pops 
ensemble are conducted by Raymond 
Harvey. Tickets, $8 to $25. Subscriptions 
are available. Call for more information. 
Also see listings under ‘‘Classical." 
Oct. 24 and 25 (Oct. 25 at 3 p.m.), the 
with 


pianist Bobby Short 
Apr. 16 and 17 (Apr. 17 at 3 pm), the 


Chorus, with 

Leslie 
Wang Center for Arts, 
270 Tremont St., Boston, -2595. 


Concert locations are listed below. 
Performances begin at 8 p.m., except as 
noted. Ticket prices are listed below. 
Also see listings under ‘‘Ciassical." 

Mar. 11, at Symphony Hail, 301 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, the Chieftains 
perform traditional irish music. 
Tickets, $16.50 to $19.50. 

Mar. 13, at 3 p.m., in Symphony Hall, 
oo Brass. Tickets, $16.50 to 

19.50. 


. Feb. 19, at Jordan Hall,.33.Gainsborough . 


Tickets, $16.50 
17 
Mar. 26, in Jordan Hall, clarinetist 
Richard Stoltzman, with pianist Bill 
Douglas, synthesizer artist Jeremy 
Wall, and double bassist Eddie 
Gomez. Tickets, $16.50. 
Mar. 27, in Symphony Hall, the Preser- 
vation Hall Jazz Band. Tickets, $16.50 
to $19.50. 


Wellesley College Concert Series, 

106 Central St., Wellesley, 235-0320. All 

concerts are held in Jewett Auditorium. 

Performances begin at 8 p.m. Free. Also 

see listings under “Classical.” 

Oct. 29, Bougainville, with Jeannette 
Muzima, vibes, Paula Gallitano, piano, 
Valerie Walton, reeds, Ruth 
Mendelsson, bass, and Ann Herston, 
drums. 

Feb. 11, Orange Then Blue. 


Mar. 3, pianist Paul commen a 
Worcester Foster St., 


Worcester, 798-8888. Performance times 

and ticket prices are listed below. Call 

for more information on upcoming 

events. 

Oct. 9, at 7:30 p.m., Heart. Tickets, $15 
and $17.50. 

Oct. 17, at 8 p.m., Frank Sinatra. Tickets, 
$30 to $100. 

Oct. 18, at 7:30 p.m., REM. Tickets, 
$16.50. 


The art that is life 
PERFORMANCE 
ART 


For full effect, these listings should be 
read aloud. 


Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 

tion, 56 Brattle St., 547-6789. Per- 

formance begins at 8 p.m. Tickets, $5. 

Senior citizens and children, $2.50. 

Oct. 31, Signals Through the Flames, a 
film portrait of Julian Beck and Judith 
Malina, founders of the Living Theatre, 
featuring highlights of Living Theatre 
productions. Following the screening, 
Rain House, a member of the Living 
Theatre, will host an open discussion. 
Poetry by the late Julian Beck will also 


be read. 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. Per- 


formance begins at 3. p.m. in the ICA 
Theater. Tickets, $3.50. Members, $2.50. 
Oct. 18, ‘‘Time Code,"’ a 52-minute video 


performance. 

Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston, 

542-7416. Performances begin at 8 p.m., 

except as noted. 

Oct. 8, 9, and 10, the Mobius Performing 
Group presents ‘'Works-in-Progress 
#23." Tickets, $4. 

Oct. 18, at 7 p.m., Boston 
* artists participate in panel dis- 
cussion entitled “Not Defining Per- 
formance Art: Esthetics Without 
Answers." Cail for further information. 
Free. 

Oct. 15 through 17, “Science Projects: 
Out of the Lab,” 10 performances by 
New England performance artists. 
Tickets, $7. 

Oct. 24 and 25, at the Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mobius Performing Group 
presents a program of short works. 
Tickets, $5. Children and . senior 
citizens, $2.50. 

Nov. 4, Sound-Image-Events presents 
Larry Johnson, Richard Lerman, and 
Tom Pisek in an evening of “Sound 
Art.” Tickets, $7. 

Nov. 5 and 7, Taylor McLean, Nicole 
Chuang, and John. Voigt present 
“String Duet 2."' Call for performance 
time. Tickets, $7. 

Nov. 19 through 22, Julie Rochlin pres- 
ents a solo performance, “After the 
First Death.’ Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $6. 

Dec. 9 through 12, Richard Lerman 
presents “Pacific Transducer Series," 
a performance featuring film and 
sound installations. Call for per- 

times. Tickets} $7. 

Dec. 17 through 20, Mario-Erik a 
presents “The House Opposite,” 
performance. Tickets, 


senoet of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
230 the Fenway, Boston, 267-6100 ext. 
656. Performance times are noted © 
below. Free. 
Feb. 22, at 5:30 p.m., performance and 
visual artist Carol Schneemann pres- 
ents “A Dream Morphology,” a talk 
Mar 3. at 1230 eographer 
at 1 p.m., chor 
Karen Bernard; composer Mark 
bott, and visual artist Scott when 
present a public lecture-demonstra- 
tion on the process of collaboration. 
Mar. 3, a collaboration featuring choreo- 
graphy by Karen Bernard, taped and 
live synthesized music by composer 
Mark Abbott, and slides by visual 
artist Scott Wixon. Call for per- 
formance time. 
The Space — An Altemative for the 
Arts, 788 Columbus Ave. (entrance on 
St. Cyprian Pl.), Boston, 445-9016. Call 
for schedule information. 
Wang Celebrity Series, at the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston St., Boston, 
426-9366. Performances on Tues. and 
Sat. begin at 8 p.m., except as noted. 
Matinees on Sat. begin at 2 p.m. On 
Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $17.50 to $25.50. 


Group rates are available. 
Mar. 8 through 20 (Mar. 8 at 7:30 p.m.), 
mime 


Wet Gallery, 342 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, 267-4608. Cail for schedule infor- 


May 3, Third Stream ; 
New School of Music, 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge, 492-8105. Concerts are held 
in the New School Concert Hall. Per- 
formances begin at 8 p.m. Free. 


HIGH ENERGY ENTERTAINMENT 
7 nights a week at Cityside Restaurant & Bar in Faneuil Hall! 


Featuring these local greats: nibanians kes”: NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 
AMYL THE MOTOR CITY ) CHRIS WALES DAWN BROWN & 


RHYTHM KINGS ELLEN O'BRIEN & C09 THE REACTORS 
LITTLE FRANKIE & THE REV : DAVE LANDMAN & 


THE PREMIERS , STOVALL BROWN BAND _ THE LOCOMOTIVES 
THE SECRETS _CALYPSO HURRICANE ONEWORLD 
LEGACY BOBBY WATSON BAND - ESX 
SUNDAY THRU TUESDAY IS YOUR “WEEKEND” 
AT CITYSIDE 
WITH GREAT “WEEKEND” ENTERTAINMENT NOW 
3 PLAYING ON WEEKDAYS! 
Sun. 8 p.m.-11 p.m. 


Mon.-Sat. 9 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
% Pick-up our entertainment listing at any Cityside location » 


circle 


1960 Beacon Street 
Brookline 
200 Brookline Ave. 
genuinely cen leads off with seafood, Boston 
: 3/1 8/86 266-8282 
“The New York prime sirloin with sautéed mushrooms and onions Fenway Park 
was a juicy and tender cut. Equally satisfying and generous. . . the ° 
enormous San Francisco cobb salad was spilling over with fresh crisp Brookline Avenue 


greens and an assortment of vegetables, turkey breast. bleu cheese. 
crumbled bacon and more.” reet 
Gus Saunders, The Boy St 


3 BOSTON LOCATIONS All servin 
Lunchs Brunch Dinner: Cocktails. 11:30.a.m.-2:00.a.m.. ,J 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


2 
we 
16 mg “tar!” 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 © ger ye yeas 
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¢ Sankai Juku 

October 9& 10 

* The Boston Opera House, 
Boston 

¢ World renowned, mysterious 
Butoh dance from Japan 


Steve Kriekhaus 

October 23 & 24 

The Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 
Cambridge 

Hailed as a cross between mad scientist aon 
cherub! 


Twyla Tharp . 

November 20, 21 & 22 

(A Wang Celebrity Series Event) 

The Wang Center, Boston 

supreme choeographer of her time.” 
— Chicago Tribune 


Jo Ha Kyu 

December 4, 5 & 6 

The Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 
Cambridge . 

Architect and Choreographer collaberate to 
creat a world of Japanese mythology | ~ 


Naitonal Dance Company of Senegal 
December 8 & 9 
The Strand Theater, Dorchester 
Beyond excitement. Elaborate show of native 
African dance and music. 


Nancy Compton Dance Theater 

December 11, 126 13 

Tower Auditorium, Boston 

“Viscerally arresting, luscious in its earthy 
weightedness.” 

— The Boston Phoenix 


Fionna Marcotty & Stephen Pelton 
December 18, 19 & 20 

The Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 
Cambridge 

. One of Boston's most exciting ap 
collaberative duos! 
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THEATER 

by Skip Ascheim 

The upcoming theater season in Boston offers a range of 
possibilities, from transplanted Broadway shows to new work by 
regional theater companies. Whatever your tastes. there are 
probably a few shows you won't want to miss. Here’s a preview of 
what’s waiting in the wings. 


MOVIES 

by Charles Faylor t 
Steven Spielberg, Oliver Stone, Woody Allen, and the late John 
Huston all have films coming out within the next few months. We 
can expect a few thrillers, a few comedies. a few rock films. and a 
whole slew of novels adapted to the silver screen. 


DANCE 

by Lisa M. Friedlander ; 

As always, the fall dance line-up has a few safe bets, like Boston 
Ballet’s productions of Nutcracker and Giselle. But there are some 
more challenging works scheduled as well, by companies like 
Sankai Juku and choreographers chosen as finalists in Boston 
Ballet’s international choreography competition. 


GALLERIES 

by David Bonetti 

Well, we've got some good news and some bad news. The bad news 
is that almost nobody can afford space on Newbury Street any 
more. The good news is that there’s still plenty of vital. interesting 
work being shown in Boston galleries. 


MUSEUMS 

by David Bonetti 

And as for museums — well, the MFA disappoints with some 
bland, white-bread exhibits. But some of the other local institutions 
look like theyll do more than just live up to expectations. Harvard 
is presenting Picasso’s sketchbooks and an El Lissitzky 
retrospective, and the ICA will bring us Cindy Sherman. to name a 
few. 


MARTHA SWOPE/SANKAI JUKU 


October 9 and 10: Sankai Juku 


25 FALL ARTS LISTINGS °87 
Listings are organized alphabetically by name of theater. dance 
company. or sponsoring institution or organization. 


25 Dance 
25 Galleries 
26 Lectures 
34 Movies 
38 Museums 
41 Theater 


Copyright 1987 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. 
Reproduction without permission, by any means whatsoever. is prohibited. 


A sofa and loveseat for an 


Our specialty is 
livingrooms. 

A great selection at 
the best prices 
around. From factory 

— to you! 
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_family room at a price that’s hard 


incredible price — $599. Or, for an 
extra $100 make that sofa a queen- 
size sleeper, or include an incliner. 
Put together the perfect 
combination for your livingroom or 


to believe! 


Check our prices, check our service, 
but check here first! 


@ MEDFORD 
4000:MYSTIC VALLEY 
PARKWAY. (ROUTE 16) 


396-9122 


@ CAPECOD . 
ROUTE 28, POCASSET 
FOUR MILES SOUTH OF THE BOURNE BRIDG 


564-5176 
OPEN | 


Mon. 10-9 

(Pocasset store closes at 
6 Mon) 

Tues., Wed. Closed 
Thurs., Fri. 10-9 

Sat. 10-5; 

Sun. 12-5 - 


_ VISA 
= 


PROMPT DELIVERY RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
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SVODSTEIN/HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 


THEATER 


On and off Tremont Street — 


wy heater is a sometime thing on 
Boston’s Small White Way; the 
humble fan has learned to be 


grateful for whatever turns up — even if. 


it is top-heavy with reruns, This season’s 
parade of revivals begins with composer 
Andrew Lloyd Webber's Cats, whose 


boffo lyrics, mostly from Old Possum’s - 


Book of Practical Cats, won T.S. Eliot a 


posthumous Tony. The fantastical feline ° 


féte, which yowled for 20 weeks here in 
.1983, cavorts at the Shubert through 
November 7. . 

On October 20, the Tony-winning 
revival of Bob Fosse’s Sweet Charity, 
starring Donna McKechnie, comes to the 
Colonial. The show is a musical version, 
with book by Neil Simon, of Federice 
Fellini’s poignant film portrait of a gold- 
tickered hooker, The Nights of Cabiria. 
The Colonial follows, on November 17, 
with a three-week engagement of 1985's 
“Best Musical,” Big River, William 
Hauptman’s adaptation, to folksy music 
by Roger Miller, of Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn. In March the Colonial 
will also bring back the perennially 
favorite Swiss trio of mime-contortionists 
known as Mummenschanz. And glitz- 
and-glitter bugs will welcome the return 
of La Cage aux Folles, the Jerry 
Herman/Harvey Fierstein dazzler, based 
on the popular French play and film, 
about the relationship between a gay 
nightclub owner and his drag-queen 
star/lover. Cage lights up the Wang 
Center November 3 through 15. 


Through October 18: Huntington Theatre Company's Remembrance 


by Skip Ascheim 


Even the one new show currently run- 
ning downtown, Sheboppin’, for which 
the Wilbur Theatre has been converted 
temporarily into a cabaret, taps into the 
past. The dance-musical, by Fran Char- 
nas (who created The All Night Strut), 
Michael Oster, and John B. Welch, pres- 
ents a high-energy, full-book revue of 
hits of the ‘50s and ‘60s. And the sea- 
son’s blockbuster, due at the Shubert 
December 5, offers déja vu of a different 
sort; the 1987 Tony-sweeping sensation, 
Les Misérables, Victor Hugo's epic tale 
of the reformed robber Jean Valjean and 
his nemesis, detective Javert. 

Three ongoing shows downtown look 
likely to continue indefinitely, the best of 
which is Forbidden Broadway 1987, at 
the Park Plaza’s Terrace Room. If its 
popularity holds, this sharp and sassy 
satiric revue, which lovingly skewers 
show biz’s latest sacred cows, will 
presumably be updated next year to 
Forbidden Broadway 1988. Shear Mad- 
ness, the long-running, audience- 
participation comic whodunit set in a 
Newbury Street salon, persists in its hair- 
raising success at the Charles Playhouse 
Stage II. And the Charles mainstage, 
graced last month by the incomparable 
Bardic antics of Ian McKellen, has 
succumbed to popular demand this week 
with the reopening of Nunsense, the 
singing-sisters musical whose name says 
it all. Nunsense, which played last year at 

the Boston Shakespeare Company 
Theater and toured New England all 


summer, will celebrate its first an- 
niversary in Boston on October 14. 
Parallel with Broadway, the number of 
big-ticket. shows in the Hub has been 
dwindling over the past few years, but 
we've seen a more-than-compensatory 


' increase in vigorous regional theater — 


interpreted broadly enough: to take in 
Providence’s venerable Trinity Repertory 
Company. Adrian Hall, Trinity’s artistic 
director for its entire 24-year history, has 
just announced his retirement from the 
post, but look for this versatile and often 
riveting troupe to miss not a beat in 
transition. Their upcoming season has a 
something-for-everyone flavor. Current- 
ly in the upstairs theater is Eugene 
O'Neill's Mourning Becomes Electra, 
while John Guare’s offbeat comedy The 
House of Blue Leaves frolics on the more 
intimate downstairs stage. 

The upstairs season continues through 
the holidays with Trinity's traditional A 
Christmas, Carol, adapted by Hall and 
Richard Cumming, and Kaufman and 
Hart's 1939 hit, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, due in January. March will see 
either a Tennessee Williams or a Lillian 
Hellman drama, and under consideration 
for May is the American premiere of 
Frederick the Great, a study of gen- 
erational conflict by Heinrich Mann and 
Alexander Lang. Downstairs, the Guare 
will be followed in December by 
Pulitzer-winner August Wilson’s Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom, a portrait of the 
Mother of the Blues. Either 


Julie 


‘the 


Bovasso’s Angelo’s Wedding or a new 
play by David Rabe comes in February, 
and in April Trinity sprouts the Howard 
Ashman . horticultural hilarity, Little 
Shop of Horrors. 

Harvard’s internationally applauded 
American Repertory Theatre, now in its 
ninth season at the Loeb Drama Center, 
offers (beginning November 27) a re- 
vised and expanded version of William 
Hauptman’s Gillette, a comedy about a 
pair of drifters in Wyoming's oil country 
that premiered here three years ago. 
Joining Gillette in repertory in December - 
will be ART artistic director Robert 
Brustein’s next excursion into Pirandello 
territory, an adaptation of Right You Are 
(If You Think You Are). Visualist director 
Robert Wilson — whose high-tech wiz- 
ardry in such past stunners as the CIVIL 
warS and Alcestis proves, if nothing else, 
that the 27-year-old Loeb is still a state- 
of-the-art facility — returns this winter to 
stage Quartet, Heiner Miiller’s “modern 
reverie” on the 18th-century-sex-scandal 

novel, Les Liaisons Dangereuses. 

In addition to Wilson, the ART’s 
dedication to the auteur/director concept 
will bring back noted avant-gardists 
Richard Foreman and JoAnne Akalaitis, 
both of whom have ignited controversy 
in Cambridge. In May, Foreman will 
mount the world premiere of Philip 
Glass’s new opera, The Fall of the House 
of Usher, adapted by lyricist Arthur 
Yorinks from the Edgar Allen Poe story, 
and Akalaitis will direct John Ford’s 
grisly Jacobean love tragedy, ‘Tis Pity 
She's a Whore. During the early spring, 
the ART presents its New Stages series to 
showcase promising new ‘work (like 
Gillette, a 1984 entry). Under consider- 
ation for 1988 are Big Time — Scenes 
from a Service Economy, a satire by 
Keith Reddin; an adaptation from Vasily 
Grossman’s Holocaust memoir Life and 
Fate, directed by filmmaker Frederick 
Wiseman; and David Mamet's adapta- 
tion of Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, directed 
by David Wheeler. 

The other major regional theater in 
town, Boston University’s Huntington 
Theatre Company, began five years ago . 
with an apparent aversion to risk-taking. 
Recently, though, the Huntington seems . 
to have developed the confidence to 
grapple with challenging contemporary 
work; its new season is thick with Boston 
premieres. The first, running through 
October 18, is Irish playwright Graham 
Reid's Remembrance, a drama of a 
Catholic/Protestant romance in Belfast 
that stars Kim Hunter. The Winter's Tale, 
the only Shakespeare play scheduled in 
Boston so far this season, opens 
Thanksgiving weekend and will be 
directed by Sharon Ott, artistic director of 
Berkeley (California) Repertory 
Theatre. 

Pulitzer-winner August Wilson’s new 
play, The Piano Lesson, another in his 
cycle of works about the black American 
experience, has its world premiere on 
Huntington Avenue in January, under - 
the direction of the Yale Rep’s Lloyd 
Richards. And two more Boston debuts 
round out the year — Eduardo de 
Filippo’s comedy of family life, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, in March and Animal 
Crackers, a 1920s Marx Brothers musical, 
in May. 

Gloucester Stage Company, under the 

artistic direction of playwright Israel 
Horovitz, is presenting Jim Cartwright’s 
Road, a British import about a town 
struggling with 100 percent unemploy- 
ment, through October 18. From October 
22 through November 15, the company 
mounts Horovitz’s Off Broadway hit 
Today, | Am a Fountain Pen, a coming- 
of-age comedy set during World War II. 
And a second Gloucester troupe, the 
fledgling Blackburn Theater Company, is 
premiering Brian Reich's Fortune’s Fools, 
a get-rich-quick comedy about a gas 
station owner and his ex-con buddy, 
through November 1, to be followed by 
Boston author Samuel Shem’s The Life at 
Ground Zero, a drama of three people 
trying to come to terms with life in the 
nuclear age. Finally, on the North Shore, 
the tiny but kicking Theatre of New- 
buryport is running Frederick Knott's 
Wait Until Dark through November 1 
and Snow Queen through January 4. 

Both the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, in Lowell, and the Nickerson 
Theatre, in Norwell, have added 
significantly to local employment for 
Equity actors in the past few years; 
unfortunately, both have announced 
comparatively dull seasons fraught with 
overfamiliarity. Merrimack begins, in 
November, with The Diary of Anne 
Frank and follows with A Christmas 
Continued on page 6 
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20% OFF All Conair personal Hair Care Products. Featuring 


20% OFF Holmes Air Portable, Whisper Quiet Ultrasonic 


October 


Use your head—don’t miss out on great savings. 


Denim Men & Women 20% OFF Coordinated sheets and comforters by Marimekko. 
25% OFF Every single pair of jeans for men and women on Choose from four patterns, all available in twin, full, 
the Street Level. or queen, 
50% OFF All summer shoes, Street Level. Twin Flat/Fitted orig. $10 NOW $7.99 
Full Flat/Fitted orig. $10.99 
onte Sportswear Queen Flat/Fitted orig. $18 NOW $13.99 
sc H Pillow (set of 2) $12 NOW $8.99 
uge savings on all summer and early fall orie. $48 NOW $37.99 
ig. 
sportswear for women, Street Level. Comforter, Full/Queen orig. $60 NOW $47.99 
30% OFF Hosiery by Hanes and DIM, assorted colors, sizes 20% OFF Organize your closet with Closet Mates storage units 
and textures, Street Level. 
and hangers. 
25% OFF All Guess tops for women, Street Level. Bevies orig. $4 NOW $2.99 
25% OFF Selected women’s fashions by MEXX, Street Level. orig. $16. NOW$11.99 
20% OFF All Lanz nightgowns, Street Level. Shoe Organizer & 
$12 Just $12 for 100% cotton turtlenecks for women. 3-drawer chest orig. $12 NOW $8.99 ea. 
Available in assorted colors and sizes, Street Level. Shelf Organizer orig. $8 NOW $5.99 
Hangers: tie & belt rack; blouse & skirt add-on; slack 
Men’s Contemporary Sportswear rack; overdoor hangers; drip dry; and more. 
75% OFF Huge savings on men’s contemporary summer Originally priced at $1-4, NOW 79¢-$1.99, Lower 
sportswear, Street Level, Level. 
50% OFF . All Calvin Klein belts and socks for men, Street 20% OFF Home Office Organizers 
Level. Two-Drawer File orig. $15.95 NOW $11.99 
25% OFF Selected MEXX sportswear for men. One-Drawer File orig. $10.95 NOW $17.99 
Bill Organizer orig. $11.95 NOW $8.99 
Housewares Active File orig. $8.95 NOW $6.99 
20% OFF Black and Decker Toaster Ovens. Originally priced $74.99 Panasonic Easa-Phone Answering Machine is specially 
at $59.99 and $49.99, NOW $47.99 and $39.99, priced. Originally priced at $89.99, Lower Level. 
Bargain Books 


50-80% A good read at a great price. The Bargain Book 
OFF section is on the Fourth Level. Bargain Books are 
50-80% off the publisher's list price every day! 


the Twist and Curl Trio, NOW $12.99; and the 
Vagabond Hair Dryer, NOW $17.99, Lower Level. 


Humidifier. Originally $49.99, NOW $39.99, Lower InPrints 


Level. 25% OFF The Structural Industry Frame of your choice with the 


purchase of any print or poster at InPrints, Third 


Level. Frames are available in assorted colors, metal, 


wood or formica. 


All markdowns have been taken off the original price of the merchandise. No rain checks are available. Sale items are good while supplies last. 
The B.U. Bookstore Mall will be closed Columbus Day, Monday, October 12. 


Bookstore Mall 


There’ something more to New England's largest bookstore. 
660 Beacon Street, Kenmore Square, Boston, 02215 


FREE PARKING MBTA HOURS BOOK ORDERS & 
around the . Green Line M-F 9:30-7 pn GENERAL INFORMATION 
corner on to Kenmore Sat. 10-6 pm (617) 267-8484 

Deerfield Street Sun. 12-5 pm . MA 800-553-3550 
(two-hour limit) Major Credit Northeastern States 


Cards Accepted 800-553-5531 
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Theater 


Continued from page + 


Carol and Athol Fv gard’s Sizwe Bansi Is. 


Dead. In February, though, something 
new: Doris Baizley’s comedy. about the 
American homemaker, Mrs. California. 
Patrick Hamilton’s classic thriller, Angel 
Street, the basis of the film Gaslight, 
opens in March, and the season closes 
with a “new old-fashioned musical,” 
Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl, by 
Robert Emmett and Gordon Connell, the 
story of a female factory worker who gets 
into lots of scrapes. 
Nickerson has begun with Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, 
through next weekend, to be followed by 
Peter Colley’s mystery Il] Be Back Before 
Midnight and, over the holidays, yet 


another Christmas Carol. A yet-to-be-. 


determined musical beats the Nickerson 
boards in January; and Larry Shue’s The 
Foreigner, a comedy about a sy guy 
who pretends not to know English; C.P 
Taylor’s sentimental World War Il 
drama,. . . And a Nightingale Sang; and 
Mary Chase's ubiquitous Harvey (the 
six-foot invisible rabbit) complete the 


season. 


Beacon Hill’s Lyric Stage, which crams 
its mostly Equity casts into a storefront- 
sized stage, straddles the gulf between 
the regional companies and the small, 
unevenly talented Off Off Broadway 
groups. The Lyric’s line-up begins with 
Arthur Miller's The Price, through Octo- 
ber 25, and continues with-Noel Cow- 
ard’s Hay Fever and the troupe's tra- 


ditional holiday dramatization of Dylan 
Thomas's A Child’s Christmas in Wales. 
British playwrights dominate the rest of 
the year, which includes Joe Orton’s farce 
What the Butler Saw, the American 
premiere of Sean O’Casey’s The Bishop’s 
Bonfire, The Common Pursuit, and the 
Lyric’s annual Alan Ayckbourn entry, 
How the Other Half Loves. 

The New Ehrlich, a shaky company 
that has yet to hit its stride, opens with 
Edward Albee’s bitch-fest, Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?, through October 25. 
Phobias: The Musical follows, an original 
work by NETworks, the theater's resi- 
dent comedy troupe. Christmas brings 
still another version of Dickens's Carol, 
and February crackles to another /m- 
portance of Being Earnest. The New 
Ehrlich stages an original work by a 
Massachusetts playwright, chosen in the 
NEWorks competition, in March and Joe 
Orton’s Entertaining Mr. Sloane in April. 
The season closes with the New England 
premiere of Britisher Nell Dunn’s Steam- 
ing, the story of a fight to save an old 
English bathhouse from demolition. 

Cambridge's Alley Theatre has opened 
its 10th season with Lanford Wilson’s 
early study of New York lowlife, Balm in 
Gilead, which ends October 24. Joe 
Orton's Loot follows; then English 
author Pam Gems’s Dusa Fish Stas and 
_Vi, David Mamet's The Water Engine, 
about an inventor who tries to patent an 
engine that runs on distilled water, 
Dennis Mcintyre’s Split Second, in which 
a black New York cop squares off against 
a racist petty criminal, and Beth Henley’s 
The Miss Firecracker Contest, which 
chronicles a Fourth of July beauty 


pageant in a small Southern town. 


. ..The.Nucleo Eclettico, in the North 


End, has been mostly dark over the past 


year, though currently the theater is - 


hosting Cherry, a musical revue about 
the old Scollay Square; Arthur Miller's 
drama of incestuous passion, A View 
from the Bridge, will play in the winter. 
The Charlestown Working Theater pres- 
ents two one-atts, Lanford Wilson’s 
Ludlow Fair.and Reunion, for six weeks 
beginning October 16. Boston’s 
Studebaker Movement Theater Com- 
pany celebrates its 10th anniversary with 
a program of old and new works at the 
Suffolk University Theater in February. 
And Wheelock College’s Family Theatre, 
whose goal is to fashion theater capable 
of engaging children without boring 
grown-ups, offers a three-play season 
consisting of the musical Oliver, Mr. 
Popper’s Penguins, and On Golden 
Pond. Double Edge Theater, a feminist 
troupe that performs at the Church of 
Sts. Luke and Margaret in Allston, will 
run part three of an original work, Song 
of Absence in the Fall of Ashen Reign, in 
November. In January, the group. will 
host Electra, an international festival of 
one-woman performance pieces. And in 
March, Northeastern University will be 
the site of the Sistren Theatre Collective's 
Miss Muffet and Her Dance Hall Puffy, 
part of the Women in Theatre Festival. 
Somerville’s Elizabeth Peabody House 
has recently turned an_ upstairs 
auditorium into a theater dubbed the 
Performance Place, providing a haven 
for homeless troupes and solo artists. 
Bookings this year include. News from 
Crazy Horse in November, a fusion of 


music, dance, and poetry by the October 
Poetry Theatre (Steve Seidel, Mark 
Pawlak, and Dick Lourie); Vessel, a new 
performance piece by Scott deLahunta, 
in January; new works by Actors Unani- 
mous in March; Dangerous Territory, a 
one-woman piece by Kathleen Patrick 
based on Jane Goodall’s work with 
chimpanzees, to be presented in Apri! by 
TheaterWorks; and Silent Snow, Secret 
Snow, a multimedia adaptation of the 
Conrad Aiken story by What Cheer 
Theater Company. Deborah Fortson will 
present her popular one-woman show, 
Baby Steps, at the Performance Place in 
January, and Crazy Jane, a collaborative 
piece by Fortson and others, described as 
“avant-garde vaudeville about the social 
struggles of 16th-century England,” will 
play there in December. 

In addition, Theatre S., currently the 
Hub’s most insistently experimental 
company, will stage three shows at the 
Performance Place: Three Women, based 
on Thomas Hardy's The Return of the 
Native, through October 24; The Angel 
Dialogs, an original opera by Caleb 
Sampson that takes off from Rilke’s 
poem cycle The Duino Elegies, due in 
February; and, in May, Doppelganger, a 
“living sculpture” in which “a new visual 
language is assembled from objects.” 
Theatre S. will also sponsor 
Trans/Actions, a festival of avant-garde 
French drama of the ‘80s, at St. Peter's 
Church in Cambridge’s Central Square. 
Plays include The Atlantic Beaches, by 
Marguerite Duras, in November; Over 
Nothing at All, by Nathalie Sarraute, in 
December; and Nina, It’s Different, by 
Michel Vinaver, in January. O 


giant inflatable toys of pre-historic monsters 
who roamed the earth millions of years ago 


TIME FLIES 
by Bill Cosb 


introduction by Alvin Poussaint. 
M.D. 


of getting older. 
Aging is no laughing matter, but 


America’s best-loved media person- 


O 


THE COAST-PO4 OAST BESTSELLER 
THAT TOUCHED THE HEARTS OF MILLIONS 


Pepsi to Apple... 
A journey of 
adventure. ideas 


dnd the fare 


TIME FLIES will change all that. 
Bill brings his unique warmth, wis- 
dom, and wit to a subject that seems 
to be on.everyone’s mind these days. 
It’s al about time — and the shiftin 
way we view the world at different 
stages. 


Reg. $15.95 
$11.16 


ODYSSEY 
by John Sculley 


with John A. Byrne’ 


“Do you want to spend the rest of 
your life selling sugared water or do- 
you want a chance to change the 
world?” 

When the brilliant. mesmerizing 
Steve Jobs issued that challenge, 
John Sculley turned his back on 
everything he had struggled to 
achieve at PepsiCo — at the top of 
America’s corporate marines. Pepsi's 
youngest president at age thirty- 
eight. Sculley had masterminded the 
“Pepsi Generation” campaign, toppl- 
ing that icon Coke as the number- 
one brand for the first time in his- 
tory. 


$21.95 


us 


L, by Carol Burnett 


“FIRST RATE STORY TELLING . 

Answers all those questions 
Carol’s television audiences might 
have wondered about but were afraid 


ality and bestselling author turned FUNSY OF TELEVISION FILM 
fifty this year. Not suprisingly. his to ask.” coming 
thoughts have turned to the subject AMOR The Chicago Tribune "piece quality latex. imprinted 
illustrations on balloon-like shapes, 


“CAROL BURNETT IS A VERY 


E GOOD WRITER...” 


She displays a gift for deft 
characterization that many a season- 


Newsday 
“WRITTEN FOR HER THREE 


ed novelist would envy.” | 


DAUGHTERS... 


alcoholism, and divorce.” - 


ONE MORE TIME 


” 


Burnett's is the moving story of 
rowing up in a loving, courageous 
amily which faced poverty, 


New York Post 


$4.50 


ENERGY 


Put the Power in the 
of Your Hand 


CRYSTAL ENERGY 
by Gari Gold 


You can change your life with your genuine quartz crystal and all 


the powers revealed in Crystal Energy. 


_The secrets that Indian shamans, Egyptian priests, and spiritu- 
alists passed down through the ages can now be-yours as you 


explore your own untapped energies by 
© Clearing away negative attitudes 

© Centering personal energies 

© Enhancing communication 

© Promoting healing (from allergies 

_ to headaches) 

> Opening the heart to love and 


\ Simplifying decision making 
© Balancing the spirit 

2 mind 

© Tapping into psychic powers 
© Using chakras and colors 


courage $7.95 


for 2% 
had 
pe set 


Command these fun-loving monsters to 
your every prank. Toss them in the air, 


for adults! 


HUBBARD HOUSE, DEPT.S-76 
615 E. Dania Beach Blvd. * Dania, Florida 33004 


Forgotten. 


” The passenger pigeon. The heath 
hen. The Labrador duck. The Carolina 


The list of extinct animals grows. 

But it doesn't have to. 

The National Wildlife Federation is 
working to save endangered species. 
Join us while there's still time. 

The National Wildlife Federation, 
1412 16th Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20036-2266. 


Working for the Nature of Tomorrow,, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
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Always New, 
Always 


~The 1987-88 Season 
‘ive Plays Beginning November 2 


GILLETTE | THE FALL OF THE 
A New Amencan Play HOUSE OF USHER 


by William Hauptman A Music Theatre Premiere 


Directed by David Wheeler | 
Joins the repertory November 27 Music by Philip Glass 
by Arthur Yorinks 
Book by rthur Yorinks and Philip Glass 


RIGHT YOU ARE Directed by Richard Foreman 


; Music directed by Richard Pittman 
(IF YOU THINK YOU ARE) é Based on the story by Edgar Allen Poe 
A 20th-Cen tury Classic — Joins the repertory Mav 13 


by Luigi Pirandello 
Adapted & Slieected by Robert Brustein 


Joins the repertory December 11 TIS A PITY 
SHE’S A WHORE 
QUARTET 
A Postmodern Performance Piece A Poetic Masterpiece 
by Heiner Muller | by John Ford 
Directed by Robert Wilson : Directed by JoAnne Akalaitis 
Joins the repertory February 5 Joins the repertory May 27 


“Going to the A.R.T. is one of the most exciting things I do. 
There’s no theatre in the country I'd rate ahead of tt.’ 


— JACK KROLL, NEWSWEEK 


AMERICAN REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


ROBERT BRUSTEIN, ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
64 Brattle Street * Harvard Square.* Cambridge, MA 02138 
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, FALL PREVIEW, PART 2, OCTOBER 9, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


for preview articles, .it’s to predict 

trends among the upcoming releases. 
It would be easy to say, judging from 
what's slated for the fall, that the studios 
are taking chances on subjects that are 
not considered sure-fire box office. But if 
those releases don’t perform, you can be 
certain it'll-be ‘business as usual quicker 
than you can. say. Top Gun Still, 
considering that the list of directors with 
films coming out in the next few months 
includes Bernardo. Bertolueci, Marcel 
Ophuls, Steven Spielberg, Oliver Stone, 
Paul Mazursky, Woody Allen, Alex Cox, 
Stephen Frears, John Boorman, Jack 
Clayton, and, posthumously, John 
Huston, it’s hard not to get excited. 

The team of Ismail Merchant and 
James Ivory will try to repeat the 
phenomenal success of A Room with a 
View by adapting another E.M. Forster 
novel, Maurice (October). Forster 
stipulated that the novel, which deals 
with a young man coming to terms with 
his homosexuality in turn-of-the-century 
Britain, not be published until after his 
death, and Merchant/Ivory 
special permission from his estate to film 
it. Another adaptation of a more familiar 
property is Paul Newman's film. of 
Tennessee Williams's. The. Glass 
Menagerie (October), which started as a 
production at the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival. Joanne Woodward plays the 
faded belle Amanda, Karen Allen her 
daughter Laura, John Malkovich the 
dreamstruck, frustrated Tom, and James 


I f there’s one thing that’s de rigueur 


Naughton is the gentleman caller. The __ 


work of another playwright, David 
Mamet (who wrote the screenplay for 


The Untouchables), comes to the screen, _ 


directed by the author. House of Games 
(October) is a psychological thriller 
starring Lindsay Crouse. And Nick Nolte 
stars as a playwright (and ex-con) who 
organizes a traveling theatrical troupe of 
former playwrights in Weeds (October). 

Several thrillers will appear in the 
early fall, among them Best Seller 
(October), starring Brian Dennehy as a 
cop-turned-crime-author who tries to 
end a spell of writer's block by agreeing 
to write the story of a professional killer, 
played by James Woods. Trouble is, 
Woods's revelations could ruin a corpor- 
ation that has no intention of letting 
anything interfere with its business. 
Video director Mary Lambert, who was 
responsible for several of the early 
Madonna videos, tried to make her debut 
last year with Under the Cherry Moon. 
Luckily for her, she was fired, and she 
makes her official film debut with Siesta 
(October), an erotic thriller about a 
woman who may or may not have killed 
her lover and his wife. The cast includes 
Ellen Barkin, Jodie Foster, Isabella 
Rossellini, and Grace Jones, and the score 


secured 


Coming in December: Bernardo Bertolucci’s The Last Emperor 


IES 


Hollywood shuffle 


by Charles Taylor 


is by Miles Davis. Director Wayne Wang 
(Chan Is Missing; Dim Sum) directs Slam 
Dance (October), described as a new- 
wave thriller starring Tom Hulce, Mary 
Elizabeth Mastrontonio, and Harry Dean 
Stanton. Ridley Scott (Alien; Blade Run- 
ner) returns with Someone To Watch 
over Me (November), a New York-set 
thriller that stars Tom Berenger as a 


homicide detective whose. marriage is 


disrupted when he becomes involved 
with a murder witness. And Penelope 
Spheeris (The Decline of Western Civ- 
ilization) directs Dudes (October), the 
story of a group of New York punks who 
head out to LA and attempt to avenge a 
friend’s murder. Cryer starsin 
Hiding Out (November) as a Boston 
stockbroker who goes undercover at a 


high school to escape the Mob. 


Among the comic luminaries with 
films coming out this fall are Robin 
Williams, who plays a disc jockey trying 
to make the war more bearable in Barry 
Levinson’s Good Morning Vietnam (De- 
cember); Steve Martin and John Candy, 
who star as mismatched traveling com- 
panions trying to make it home for 
Thanksgiving in John Hughes's Planes, 
Trains, and Automobiles. (November); 
and Bill Cosby, who plays a spy-turned- 
restaurateur lured out of retirement in 
Leonard: Part IV (December), which 
features a screenplay by - playwright 
Jonathan Reynolds (who wrote the 
screenplay for the delightful Micki and 
Maude). Among the other comedies are 
Sunset (December), Blake Edwards's 
look at 1920s Hollywood starring Bruce 
Willis, Mariel Hemingway, James Gar- 
ner, and Malcom McDowell. Diane 
Keaton, whose splendid performances in 
Crimes of the Heart, Mrs. Soffel, and 
Shoot the Moon have shown her to be 
just about the best actress now working 
in the movies, stars in Baby Boom 


(October), her first comedy since her 
days working with Woody Allen. Keaton 
plays a successful executive who inherits 
a baby. from a distant relative, and 
subsequently has to rearrange her life; 


. Sam Shepard and Harold Ramis costar. 


Speaking of Woody Allen, he has a new 
film scheduled, about which we. know 
only that it stars Mia Farrow, Denholm 
Elliott, and Dianne Wiest. And one of our 


~ finest comic filmmakers, Paul Mazursky, 


follows up the success of Down and Out 
in Beverly Hills with Moon over Parador 
(February), which chronicles the adven- 
tures of an actor (Richard Dreyfuss) 
traveling in a Latin American country on 
the verge of revolution. Raul Julia‘ and 
Sonia Braga costar. 

Other comedies slated for. release 
include Eddie Murphy: Raw (December), 
a concert film directed by Robert Towns- 
end (Hollywood Shuffle). Cherry 2000 
(November) is a futuristic opus starring 
Something Wild's Melanie Griffith. 
Broadcast News (November), the first 
film directed by James L. Brooks since 
Terms of Endearment, stars William Hurt 
as a happy-talk newscaster and Albert 
Brooks as a prize-winning journalist. 
Holly Hunter (Raising Arizona) costars. 
Sally Field plays a New Jersey housewife 
who decides to become a stand-up 
comedian in’ Punchline (December), 
which costars Tom Hanks as the comic 
who helps cushion the blow when our 
gal Sal finds out that not everybody 


‘really really likes her. In Overboard 


(December), directed by Garry Marshall, 
Goldie Hawn plays a rich snob who gets 
amnesia after falling off her yacht and is 
adopted by Kurt Russell, a lower-class 
carpenter with a brood of kids. Cross My 
Heart (October) stars Martin Short and 
Annette O'Toole as singles trying to 
connect in the chaos of the dating scene. 
The Princess Bride (October) is Rob 


Reiner’s version of William Goldman's 
spoof fantasy novel (a sort of smart-ass 
swashbuckler), witha large cast includ- 
ing Mandy Patinkin, Chris Sarandon, 
Peter Falk, Wallace Shawn, Carol Kane, 
and — for you wrestling fans — Andre 
the Giant. Too Outrageous (October) is a 
sequel to the cult, hit Outrageous!, 
starring the remarkable Craig Russell in 
the. further adventures of female im- 
personator/hairdresser Robin. Three 
Men and a Baby (December) stars Steve 
Guttenberg, Ted Dansgn, and Tom 
Selleck in. an American) version of. the 
French: comedy about three bachelors 
who find a baby girl on their doorstep. 
And Shelley Long stays as a dead woman 
brought back to life by ‘her sister's 
witchcraft in Hello’ Again (November). 
L.A. Law’s Corbir(Bernsen costars. 
Hollywood's “brat pack meets the 
literary brat pack this season in two 
adaptations. Bright Lights, Big City (Feb- 
ruary) stars’ Micheal J. Fox in Jay 
Mcinerny’s tale of a high-living young 
Manhattanite. Kiefer Sutherland, Dianne 
Wiest, and John Houseman costar, and 
the moyie was directed by James Bridges. 
Less Than Zero. (November) is a re- 
portedly cleaned-up version of Bret 
Easton Ellis’s novel (“utilizing characters 
amid concepts” is how the press kit coyly 


_puts it); with Andrew McCarthy as a 
y college freshman home for the holidays 


who has to deal with parents, pushers, 
girlfriends, and angst LA style. Marek 
Kanievska, who made Another Country, 
directs. 

Among the season’s eagerly awaited 
releases is Oliver Stone’s follow-up to 
Platoon — Wall Street (December) — 
with Charlie Sheen as a young executive 
who must decide whether or not to do 
some unscrupulous business for his boss, 
Michael Douglas. Daryl Hannah costars 
and the strong supporting cast includes 
Terence Stamp,’ Martin Sheen, Hal 
Holbrook, Saul Rubinek, Millie Perkins, 
Richard Dysart, and Josh Mostel. Two 
films about WWII seen through the eyes 
of children come from two fine directors. 
_ Empire of the Sun (December) is Steven 
Spielberg's adaptation of the J.G. Ballard 
novel about an 11-year-old English boy, 
separated from his parents, who is trying 
to survive during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Shanghai. Jim Graham, John 
Malkovich, and Miranda Richardson 
costar. Whether his movies are magnif- 
icent or ludicrous, John Boorman is one 
of the giants of the cinema. Hope and 
Glory (October) is his remembrance of 
boyhood during the blitz. The large cast 
includes Sarah Miles, David Hayman, 
and Ian Bannen. 

Cry Freedom (November) is Sir Rich- 
ard Attenborough’s (Gandhi) story of the 
friendship between journalist Donald 

Continued on page 12 
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PLAZA SUITE. 
THOSE WHO DON’T UNDERSTAND 
THE MEANING COMPROMISE. 


American-Standard believes that your bathroom should be just as ‘ 
luxurious as any room in your home. That's why we've introduced the Plaza” 


Suite, a new and unique grouping of design-matched luxury fixtures . 
for the bath. The lavatory, toilet, bidet and whirlpool have been Sfandard 
crafted with sleek and contemporary lines and a perfect attention to detail. | 
_ The Plaza Suite. It’s the bathroom for today. And tomorrow. PURE LUXURY 
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A.J. FELZ CO. 


56 Ramsdelil Street 
- Newton Highlands, MA 
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6 and-7: Lewiteky at?Dancers 


ANCE 


| Moving experiences 


obert Wilson, David Byrne, and 
R Suzushi Hanayagi won a Bessie 
for their work on The Knee Plays. 
So did choreographer Dana Reitz and 
lighting designer Jennifer Tipton, and the 
choreographer/dancer Anna Teresa de 
Keersmaeker. Bessies, only four years 
old, are awards named after the noted 
teacher of dance composition, Bessie 
Schonberg, and are presented by New 
York’s Dance Theater Workshop to 
innovative artists. Over the last two 
years, the artists named above have 
made their presence felt in Boston, and 
this reflects a trend, if not a strong one, to 
generate interest in works that push the 
envelope of our aesthetic sensibilities. 
For example, prior award winner Susan 
Marshall’s work Overture was per- 
formed by members of the Boston Ballet 
as part of this year’s Bessie award 
ceremonies. Last year she was one of 
three postmodern choreographers whose 
work was cosponsored by Boston Ballet 
and the Dance Umbrella. The series 
brought new dance to Boston audiences 
and manifested the desire on the part of 
ballet companies such as Boston’s to 
bring new blood into their repertories. 
Innovation, by its very nature, threat- 
ens the conservative and traditional and 
is not easily recognized, articulated, or 
sought, much less praised. And because 


by Lisa M. Friedlander 


dance, among all the arts, retains its 
record of having the smallest audiences, 
box-office appeal is a financial necessity. 
Unlike the worlds of theater and music, 
where literature and recordings are easily 
accessible, dance has fewer popularly 
known works outside the ballet classics 
— Nutcracker, Swan Lake, Giselle, and 
so on. Instead, audiences come to ap- 
preciate certain dance companies, regard- 
less of what they perform. What you will 
see this season are the safe bets — Alvin 
Ailey, perhaps Twyla Tharp, Boston 
Ballet programs of Giselle, Nutcracker, 
and A Midsummer Night's Dream — as 
well as_some innovators with proven 
track records here, such as Sankai Juku, 
and a number of local companies and 
independent choreographers. There will 
also be some works by choreographers 
previously unseen in this area, such as 
Steve Kriekhaus, produced by the Dance 
Umbrella, and the works of five choreo- 
graphers selected as finalists in Boston 
Ballet's international choreography com- 
petition. 

Conspicuously absent from theaters 
booked for dance performances is the 
Boston Shakespeare Theater. As yet no 
small theater has been identified as a 
substitute, nor would it be easy to match 
this theater in terms of size, sight lines, 
and technical capabilities — not to 


mention ambience. In this city, dance 
leaps from the Wang Center to the 
Boston Opera House to Northeastern’s 
Alumni Auditorium; it twists from the 
Joy of Movement Studio Theater to the 
Strand in Dorchester, and on to Mobius 
and the Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center. Universities, high schools, 
churches, and Y’s are also pulled into 
service. The shifting locales for dance in 
the area can become a nightmare for 
dancegoers, who must not only tackle 
the problems of accessibility, visibility, 
traffic, and parking, but also obtain 
advance information on where the 
theaters are and how to pick up tickets. 
For producers of dance, such as the 
Dance Umbrella, it is equally difficult, 
without a resident theater, to match a 
performer's needs with the facilities and 
availability of affordable spaces. 

This year’s dance season is most easily 
framed on a month-to-month basis. As of 
press time, the busiest month is October, 
with November, December, February, 
and April filling up fast. As has hap- 
pened for the last several years, many 
concerts will overlap. Though often 
unavoidable, this tends to divide the 
already small dance audience and may 
hurt some of the smaller or lesser-known 
companies. 

First up to bat in October is Boston 


on;the- last weekend: 


fi 


Ballet's production of Giselle. The two 
principal roles will alternate among 
Boston. Ballet principals and some 
soloists, including two new principal 
dancers — the renowned Fernando 
Bujones, who has danced with both the 
American Ballet Theatre and the Paris 
Opera Ballet, and Carla Stallings, who 
was appointed a soloist with the 
American Ballet Theatre in 1984. Due to a 
back injury, Elaine Bauer will not be 
dancing the role of Giselle this year. 
Jumping from Western classicism to 
Eastern exoticism — Sankai Juku returns 
to Boston’s Opera House, produced by 
the Dance Umbrella. They bring a new 
work, Jomon Sho (Homage to 
Prehistory). The visual presence of this 
five-man company (who perform Butoh 
dance — a postwar art form and 
philosophy that continues to evolve from 
‘60s roots) is jarring. Completely covered 
in ashen chalk, the performers transform 
silence and stillness into a dream-like 
dimension of consciousness that is at 
once calming and arousing. Their move- 
ment is sometimes plant-like, sometimes 
creaturely, yet utterly human. The slow, 
vibrating raising of an arm, for example, 
can crumble like drying grains of sand 
falling from a stone, in a way that is 
painfully mortal. The scale of their 
productions is large, however. The ele- 
ment of spectacle offsets the great 
subtlety and delicacy of much of the 
actual movement. 

Come mid October, Beth Soll and 
Company are onstage at MIT with 
composer Elizabeth Vercoe, in the world 
premiere of a trio called Persona, which 
Soll created in Paris in the spring of ‘86. 
The next weekend Steve Kriekhaus will 
perform a premiere at the Joy of Move- 
ment. His work has been described as a 
conglomeration of elements that include 
clowning, mime, contact improvisation, 
street dancing, and modern dance. Con- 
cert Dance Company will preview a 
work by Charles Moulton, who spent the 
past summer on the faculty of Harvard's 
Summer Dance Center. Elizabeth Streb, 
who was also at Harvard this summer, 
literally flies with her dancers, in the 
Berkshire Public Theatre. Local choreo- 
grapher Betty Fain and Dancers premier 
Nepal at Mobius. And Mobius will also 
be the site for Providence-based Paula 
Hunter and Dancers, who present new 
October. 
The Berkshire Ballet alternates two pro- 
grams during the month: A Midsummer 
Night's Dream and Mother Goose Suite, 
a program designed for children. Area 
newcomer Ed Groff and friends (Eric 
Johnson, Anne-Alex Packard, and Karen 
Sherwood) present a series of works in 
their “Courting the Edge’ concert at. 
Tufts University’s Cousens Dance Space. 

November should be a spicy month of 
dance in the Boston area. Before 
Thanksgiving we will have seen Twyla 
Tharp at the Wang Center. Her new 
company was described last winter in the 
Atlantic as one composed of ballettrained 
dancers. There’s been talk that Tharp 
sees herself as one of Balanchine's ilk, a 
major contributor to dance, specifically 
ballet, in the late 20th century. But 
whatever the results of her new efforts, 
Tharp has always been a trailblazer, and 
the performance should be interesting. 
Another major company, appearing 
under the auspices of nuArts, is Bella 
Lewitzky and Dancers. Lewitzky was 
first a student and then.a prime mover in 
Lester Horton’s company and has be- 
come quite a force in the dance world. Jo 
Ha Kyu performs at the MFA as part of 
the museum's “Discover Japan” series, 
and Benita Bike presents her own new 
work, with guest choreographer Sally 
Lee, at the Joy of Movement. 

In December Jo Ha Kyu performs again 
under the Dance Umbrella’s wing. Co 
directed by choreographer/dancer 
Arawana Hiyashi and visual art- 
ist/architect Ed Howe, the company will 
present Different House: Same Address. 
Their collaborations achieve a close 
relationship between movement and 
sets, with neither overwhelming the 
other; each contributes to the shape, 
rhythm, and symbolic dimensions of the 
whole. A highlight of December will be 
the performance of the National Dance 
Theatre of Senegal, produced by the 
Dance Umbrella. The native African 
dance and music of this company is 
brought to life by 40 performers. The 
presence of African dance and music has 
been recently felt in Massachusetts, 
thanks to the Jacob’s Pillow celebration 
of African cultural life and the Esplanade 
performance by the Art of Black Dance 
and Music with guest performers from 

Continued on page 12 
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“Six years ago, John Hinckley pulled 
a $29 revolver from his pocket and opened 
fire on a Washington street. He shot the 
President. He also shot my husband. 

I’m not asking for your sympathy. 

I’m asking for your help. 

I’ve learned from my own experience 
that, alone, there's only so much you can do 
to stop handgun violence. But that together, 
we can confront the mightiest gun lobby— 

- the N.R.A.—and win. 

I’ve only to look at my husband Jim 
to remember that awful day... the unending 
TV coverage of the handgun firing over and 
over...the nightmare panic and fear. 

It’s an absolute miracle nobody was 
killed. After all, twenty thousand 
Americans are killed by handguns every 
year. Thousands more—men, women, even 
children—are maimed for life. 

Like me, I know you support stronger 
handgun control laws. So does the vast 
majority of Americans. But the National 
Rifle Association can spend so much 
in elections that Congress is afraid to pass 


.. an effective national handgun law. 


It’s time to change that. Before it’s too 
late for another family like mine... a family 


like yours. 
I Tioined Handgun Control, Inc. 


because they’re willing to take on the N.R.A. 


Right now we're campaigning for a national 
waiting period and background check 
on handgun purchases. 

If such simple, basic measures had been 
on the books six years ago, John Hinckley 
would never have walked out of that Texas 
pawnshop with the handgun which came 
within an inch of killing Ronald Reagan. 
He lied on his purchase application. Given 
time, the police could have caught the lie 
and put him in jail. 

Of course, john Hinckley’s not the 
only one. Police report that thousands of 
known criminals buy handguns right over 
the counter in this country. We have to 
stop them. 

So, please, pick up a pen. Fill out the 
coupon. Add a check for as much as you 
can afford, and mail it to me today. 

It’s time we kept handguns out of the 
wrong hands. It’s time to break the National 
Rifle Association’s grip on Congress and 
start making our cities and neighborhoods 
safe again. 

Thank you arid God bless you.” 


ational Rifle 


“Together can win: 


99 


Dear Sarah, 

It’s time to break the N.R.A/’s grip on Congress once and for 
all. Here’s my contribution to Handgun Control, Inc., the million- 
strong nonprofit citizens’ group you help direct: 

0 $15 0$25 0$35 O$50 O $1000r$ 
C Tell me more about how I can help. 


NAME 
ADDRES 
CITY STATE ZIP 
BP 
HANDGUN CONTROL 


1400 K Street, N.W, Washington, D.C. 20005, (202) 898-0792 
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Dance 


“Continued from page 10 

the Jacob’s Pillow festival. Mid Deceit 
ber brings performances by Nancy Comp- 
ton and dancers, and by Fiona Marcotty 
and Stephen Pelton, both sponsored by 
_the Dance Umbrella. Compton, who in 


. 1987 won the coveted National Endow- 


“ment for the Arts Choreography Fellow- 
ship, has created well-crafted works in 


- the last two years that show a particular 


gift for fine-tuning. Not only the move- 
ment, but its spatial and _tensional 

~ qualities are manifestly organized, as if 
Compton were wresting moments of 
artistic rationality. from  nature’s 
profusion and chaos..Marcotty and 
Pelton, on the other hand, tend to favor 
the luxuriant excesses of which move- 
ment is capable, and Marcotty has 
wrought some arresting pieces . Then, of 
course, there’s Boston Ballet's 
Nutcracker, which runs for a month and 
fuels the company’s coffers for other 
productions. 

January looks lean so far, but Dance 
Collective performs two premieres by 
one of its four members, Dawn Kramer, 
at Boston College. One of the oldest of 
the local companies, the Collective 
brings together some of the most talented 
area performers. During the same week- 
end, MJT Dance Company teams up with 
Tslila and Dancers at New England Life 
Hall. 

The first month of 1988 yields to its 
bleakest — February. But at least we're in 
for a little risky business with the Boston 
Ballet's international choreography com- 
petition. The purpose of this recently 
reinstated program is to promote the 
experimentation of promising choreo- 
graphers, providing them with both a 
company and the facilities with which to 
produce a piece. One of this year’s five 
finalists is Gerri Houlihan, director of the 
Boston Dance Project, a company that 
gave its farewell performance at the 
Esplanade this summer because 
Houlihan is moving to New York City. 
Another finalist, Diane Coburn Bruning, 
is an independent choreographer, now 
an artist-in-residence at the Harkness 
Ballet Foundation. Gail Kachadurian is a 


former member of the New York City | 


Ballet, and her. Altered States, which she 
created for the Joffrey Ballet, recently 
premiered at the Kennedy Center. Ralph 
Lemon, whose imaginative work was 
seen a couple of years ago at the Boston 
Shakespeare Theater, incorporates non- 
dance theater and folktales into his 
pieces, and the last, Monica Levy, has 
worked in film collaborations as well as 
live choreography. 

Concert Dance Company, now over 20 
years old, is becoming a vast repository 
of works by experimental and well- 
known choreographers; they will also 
perform in early February under the 
auspices of nuArts. The Studebaker 
Movement Theater can be seen at 
Suffolk University, and the Virsky Ukrai- 
nian State Dance Company will perform 
during the same weekend as one of the 
Wang Celebrity Series offerings. 

Marching on into mid March we find a 
Mummenschanz performance, another 
Wang Celebrity Series-sponsored event, 
and Boston Ballet’s program, ‘The Scan- 
dinavians,” which comprises three 
works: Birgit Cullberg’s Miss Julie, based 
on the Strindberg play; Harald Lander’s 
Etudes; and August Bournonville’s 
Napoli Act Ill. Over the last couple of 
years, the acting of Boston Ballet prin- 
cipals and soloists has improved, making 
such works as Rodeo and Fall River 
Legend highly engrossing, so expecta- 
tions for Miss Julie are high. 

April brings us to the fifth of the 
Boston Ballet's season offerings, a 
“Balanchine Festival.” Since the New 
York City Ballet won’t come to Boston, it 
is a welcome event for Boston Ballet to 
bring us three of his works — Concerto 
Barocco, Bourrée Fantasque and La Son- 
nambula. Appearing at nuArt’s Alumni 
Auditorium are the Laura Dean Dancers 
and Musicians, who work with repetition 
and incorporate movement techniques 
from many sources, including the whirl- 
ing dervishes. At the Wang Center, 
Nureyev and Friends perform the pro- 
gram they did last year at Great Woods. 
Finally, on the last day of April, Risa 
Jaroslow (who also performed at the 
Bessie awards) comes to the Leventhal- 
Sidman. Jewish Community Center in 
Newton. 

The flowers of May will herald the 
arrival of Alvin Ailey at the Wang, for 


their yearly run in a city that considers 


itself Ailey’s second home, and Boston 


Ballet’s-A Midsummer Night's Dream, a 
shimmering spectacle. 

Outside the commercial circuit, dance 
events are happening at area colleges 
and universities, a main source of sup- 
port for dance artists. Tufts University 
hosts Art Bridgeman and Myrna Packer 
in March, as well as a faculty dance 
concert in November and a student 
concert in April. The Boston Con- 
servatory offers student performances in 
both December and April, a faculty 
concert in February, and concerts by its 
resident company, the Boston Con- 
servatory Dance Theater, in November 
and March. MIT presents two evenings 
of student works-in-progress in Decem- 
ber and May. Unavailable at press time 
was information from Boston University 
or Harvard, both of which have hosted 
dance events in the past. 

In describing his own process of 
composing dances, master choreo- 
grapher Paul Taylor writes, in his recent- 
ly published autobiography Private Do- 
main: ‘Each dance is a new beginning, a 


_new place to discover; and though each 


one may be related to a past one, at some 
point in the making, if I’m lucky, it shows 
me its own special face, though it’s not 
always in the country that I expected it to 
be. Like an unexpected change of itiner- 
ary, it takes me over its own particular 
terrain.” 

If each dance is a new beginning, the 
upcoming season looks rich with 
possibilities. Dance enthusiasts in Boston 
must take pains to seek out per- 
formances, but the terrain is wide, and 
worth the trip. a) 


Movies 


Continued from page 8 

Woods (Kevin Kline) and South African 
revolutionary Steven Biko (Denzel Wash- 
ington). Walker (November) is Alex 
Cox's epic about William Walker, the 
American adventurer who in the 19th 
century declared himself president of 
Nicaragua. Marlee Matlin, Rene Auber- 
jonois, and Joe Strummer costar. Robert 
Redford’s first film since Ordinary 
People is The Milagro Beanfield War 
(January), adapted from the novel in John 
Nichols’s “The New Mexico Trilogy.” 
Melanie Griffith and Ruben Blades star in 
this drama of a group of Hispanic 
workers fighting to keep a recreation 
development from being built on their 
land. Ironweed (December) stars Jack 
Nicholson as a former baseball player: 
reduced to drifting around Depression 
America with his companion (played by 
Meryl Streep) in this adaptation of the 
William Kennedy novel, directed by 
Hector Babenco (Kiss of the Spider 
Woman). The Whales of August (Octo- 
ber) stars Lillian Gish and Bette Davis as 
two elderly sisters living out their last 
days. Lindsay Anderson directed. 

Mario Puzo’s bestseller The Sicilian 
(October), directed by Michael Ciminé, 
stars Christopher Lambert as Salvatore 
Giuliano, who tries to effect Sicily’s 
secession from Italy. Terence Stamp 
costars. Nuts (November), directed by 
Martin Ritt, is Barbra Streisand’s first film 
since Yentl. She plays a woman trying to 
prove her mental competence with the 
aid of her lawyer, Richard Dreyfuss. Also 
in the cast are Maureen Stapleton, Eli 
Wallach, James Whitmore, and Karl 
Malden. And Dennis Hopper is back 
behind the cameras directing Colors 
(February), starring Sean Penn, Robert 
Duvall, and Maria Conchita Alonso. 

Two rock-and-roll greats appear on- 
screen this fall. Bob Dylan plays a retired 
rock star involved in a romantic triangle 
with an up-and-coming star (Fiona) and 
her superstar lover (Rupert Everett) in 
Hearts of Fire (November), the last film 
directed by the late Richard Marquand. 
Hail! Hail! Rock and Roll (October) is 
Taylor Hackford’s documentary on the 
life and music of Chuck Berry. The movie 
includes footage from the concert honor- 
ing Berry’s 60th birthday, as well as 
interviews and performances by Bruce 
Springsteen, Keith Richards, Little Rich- 
ard, Jerry Lee Lewis, Etta James, Roy 
Orbison, Eric Clapton, Bo Diddley, and 
the Everly Brothers. 

Romance is well represented in a series 
of pictures. Made in Heaven (Novem- 
ber), the new film from Alan Rudolph 
(Choose Me; Songwriter), stars Timothy 
Hutton as a young man who returns from 
heaven to search for his true love (Kelly 

Continued on page 16 
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GALLERIES 


Hanging around town 


by. David Bonetti 


October 17 through November 18 at Harcus: Crone Nick (Old Sofia, Bulgaria) 


he state of commercial galleries in 
| the Boston area is the same this 
year as it was last, The constantly 
escalating value of real estate has thrown 
the gallery world into flux, and an exodus 
from high-priced Newbury Street is 
causing gallery neighborhoods to spring 
up in the old leather district near South 
Station and in the South End. 

The fact that Newbury Street is now 
one of the five most expensive com- 
mercial strips in America bodes ill for the 
galleries that remain there: in .order to 
retain their vitality, they must take risks 
and show art that challenges the viewer, 
but such work doesn’t necessarily find 
eager buyers. Thus they are forced to 
become increasingly cautious in the art 
they show. Today the majority of gal- 
leries show high-priced 19th-century and 
traditional art, and unfortunately there 
has: been an influx of schlockmongers 
who sell prints by Leroy Neiman and 
Alvar, artists who make Andrew Wyeth 
look good. 

This is not to imply that the Newbury 
Street art scene is dead; indeed, some of 
the prime galleries that show contem- 
porary art are still there, but it’s not the 
same street it was only three seasons ago, 
when opening crowds overflowed and 
filled the sidewalks with members of the 
burgeoning Boston art community. Be 
prepared: by 1990 Newbury Street will 
have become an East Coast clone of 
Rodeo, Drive: Art will survive in Boston 
without Newbury as its street of dreams, 
but it will have lost one of its most 
sophisticated attractions. 

One gallery that remains in a highly 
visible, first-story location on a prime 
block of the street is the Alpha Gallery, 
which celebrates its 20th anniversary this 
season. Galleries come and go with such 
rapidity (most never make it to a fifth 
anniversary) that a two-decade an- 
niversary is real cause for rejoicing. 
Alpha plans to blow its own horn with 
two commemorative shows. The first 
(December 5 through January 6) will 
show work by major artists who have 
been exhibited at Alpha in the past. Since 
that list includes such illustrious names 
as Milton Avery, Georg Baselitz, Max 
Beckmann, Fairfield Porter, and Gregory 
Gillespie, it could be a show to rival 
museum presentations. The Alpha has 
made a tradition of mounting a spring 
series of “New Talent” shows, and in 


June works by some of the artists it’s 
introduced to Boston will provide a 
healthy balance to the fall heavyweights. 
Congratulations to the Fink family (who 
own and run the gallery) — may they 


‘celebrate a 40th anniversary in 2007! 


Barbara Krakow has been a dealer in 
Boston for nearly as long as the Finks, but 
she has had her own gallery only for the 
past few years. Her schedule for this 
season is a mix of provocative theme 
shows and solo exhibitions. ‘The Pres- 
ence of Nature: Some American Paint- 
ings’ (October 10 through November 4) 
has been organized by independent 
curator Beth Urdang and will show 
essentially abstract paintings that start 
with the artists’ experience of nature. 
Included will be works by Marsden 
Hartley, Arthur Dove, John Marin, Philip 
Guston, Joan Mitchell, Lee Krasner, 
Willem de Kooning, Jake Berthot, and 
Susan Rothenberg. Donald Sultan is one 
of Boston’s favorite contemporary 
painters, and his Firemen is a popular 
addition to the MFA collection. The 
Krakow Gallery will show a number of 
his small paintings, each painted on a 
one-foot-square linoleum tile (Novem- 
ber 7 through December 2). Scheduled 
one-person shows include Bostonian 
Maggi Brown (February), Robin Winters, 
whose “Playhouse” and retrospective 
was mounted by the ICA last season 
(March), Susan Laufer, an interesting 
young New York painter (May), and 
local jigsaw-pattern painter Scott Had- 
field (June). 

The Stux Gallery is closely identified 
with the rise of the new generation of 
Boston artists. Its 1987-88 season is a 
string of one-person shows leading off 
with the returning-in-triumph Starn 
Twins (October), which will bring collec- 
tors from all over, competing to buy new 
photo-collages by the hottest young art 
duo in the country. The season is com- 
pleted with shows by Gina Fiedel (No- 
vember), Pelle Cass (December), Doug 
Anderson (February), Gerry Bergstein 
(March), a double bill with Ralph Hel- 
mick and Mark Milloff (April), and new 
gallery member Randolfo Rocha (May). 

The Stavaridis Gallery also represents 
a vision of the contemporary Boston art- 
ist. Whereas the Stux model has tended 
to be hot-and-bothered, pushing fever- 
ish figurative imagery at the viewer, the 
Stavaridis artist has been not exactly 


cooler, but more interested in the ex- 
pressive possibilities of paint, following 
an essentially abstract. tradition. Such 
generalizations are always dangerous, 
and exceptions immediately jump to 
mind; both galleries have at least flirted 
with a cooler neo-conceptualism in the 
past season. And then there are the 
artists such as Roger Kizik and Norman 
Toynton, who have pitched their tents in 
both galleries at one time or another. In 
any case, the styles and attitudes that 
crystallized during the late ‘70s and early 
‘80s are in the process of becoming liquid 
again, so the solo shows at both galleries 
this season will be interesting to observe. 

The Stavaridis line-up includes the 
abstract classicist John McNamara and 
the outrageous Roger Kizik, shown back 
to back in October and November, 
respectively. For March the gallery has 


scheduled a show of new work. by. 


Norman Toynton, one of the few truly 
significant painters who emerged here 
during the 1970s. Each show of Toyn- 
ton’s is an event. 

The Zoe Gallery is committed to 
exhibiting New England artists, and this 
season it has beefed up its offerings. In 
October Steve Mitchell shows his latest 
lyrical figure paintings, and in November 
Chris Enos shows new photographs on 
which she’s painted. This series is based 
on imagery taken in the subways, so be 
prepared for a wild ride on the Orange 
Line. In January, quite appropriately, the 
gallery will present “The Ice Age Show.” 
Director Gooz Draz is putting out a call 
for artists who have dealt explicitly with 
the theme of the new Ice Age or, more 
generally, the idea of environmental 
threat. In February the photography of 
the Museum School faculty will be 
featured, and when the days start getting 
longer there will be solo shows by James 
Hansen (March), Suzanne Theodora 
White (April), and Mary Sherwood 
(May). 

_ Mario Diacono continues to hold out 
on Peterborough Street in the Fenway, 
although the neighborhood has not 
turned into a district for small-scale, 
alternative-type spaces as he (and 1) 
hoped it would. Nevertheless, last year 
he had one of the most impressive series 
of shows in town, and his line-up this 
year promises to be nonpareil as well. In 
mid October Diacono will be showing 
paintings by Philip Taaffe, a Neo-geo 


painter from New York who ap- 
propriates the geometric abstractions of 
disparate artists from the past such as 
Barnett Newman and Bridget Riley. Since 
the latter two artists had such contradic- 
tory intentions (Newman, one of the 
classic members of the New York School 
of the 1950s, sought to achieve the 
sublime in his large, colorful, nearly 
empty canvases, traversed by single 
stripes he termed “zips”; Riley, an Op 
artist, was interested solely in optical 
problems), Taaffe’s reduction of them - 
into an East Village-like lingua franca is 
totally impertinent. Yet there’s some- 
thing we like about impertinence. It gives 
us occasion to express outrage and to 
wag our finger; I, for one, can’t wait for 
Taaffe’s Peterborough Street debut. 
Besides, he seems to me to be an 


- intelligent artist, if one seduced by the 


entrapments of a decadent Gotham — so 
you never know, maybe his new work 
will fulfill his potential. During Decem- 
ber Diacono shows. the duo David 
McDermott and Peter McGough, two 
outrageous young New Yorkers who 
pretend to live in some vague time past 
when Victorian values pertained, and 
yet, in a post-Stonewallian manner, wear 
their queerness on their sleeves. Indeed 


‘their A Friend of Dorothy, a painting 


literally of words, such as “Cocksucker,” 
“Faggot,” “Mary,” ‘‘Pansy,’’ and 
“Homo,” almost stole the show from the 
Starn Twins at this year’s Whitney 
Biennial, and that was quite an ac- 
complishment. 

Diacono ran highly successful galleries 
in Bologna and Rome before coming to 


Boston; and he brings with him the best 
*. of recent Italian art. Last year’s showing 


of drawings by Enzo Cucchi was 
probably the best gallery show of the 
year. This year he has tentatively sched- 
uled another Cucchi show for March; 
there will definitely be a show by 
Francesco Clemente, probably of 
sculpture, in April. Clemente is the most 
inventive European artist of his gen- 
eration. You never know what form his 
polymorphous work will take, only that 
it will be obsessive, infantile, demanding, 
rude, scatalogical, obscene, spiritual, and 
beautiful. Also scheduled is work by 
Claudio Parmiggiani (January), the only 
work of whose I’ve seen was unforget- 
table: a plaster bust of a handsome Greek 
type out of whose head sprouted a 
branch of a tree. 

And now for the nomads. Portia 
Harcus will probably stay in her com- 
modious temporary digs on South Street, 
where other galleries are also clustering. 
Harcus has scheduled veteran realist 
George. Nick (October 17 through No- 
vember 18), but her winter and spring 
seasons are not yet mapped out. Artists 
being considered include sculptor Bever- 
ly Pepper and painters Pat Steir, Tobi 
Kahn, Marcia Lloyd, and Emily Eveleth. 

The Thomas Segal Gallery will move 
from its inconvenient spot on Federal 
Street to a location across the street from 
Harcus at 207 South. Its moving date, 
however, is uncertain as of this writing, 
although it is aiming for late October. In 
any case, the line-up is. impressive. 
Opening the season will be highly 
esteemed black collagist Romare Bearden 
(he does both street scenes of Harlem 
and tales from the Odyssey) and concep- 
tual photographers Hilla and Bernd 
Becher (they do grain elevators and other 
artifacts from industrial archeology). De- 
cember will probably see New York 
painter Chuck Connelly and sculptor Pat 
Lasch, who transforms kitsch and mem- 
ory into art. In January and February 
Segal will exhibit prints and drawings by 
American expatriate in Rome Cy 
Twombly, along with photographs by 
Nan Goldin, whose “Ballad of Sexual 
Dependency” documents life on the raw 
side in New York, Provincetown, and 
Boston, where Goldin hung out in the 
early 1970s. In March and April Segal 
will host the heavy duo of Jannis 
Kounellis and Richard Tuttle. Kounellis, 
a Greek, like Twombly, has followed 
artistic precedent by relocating in Rome. 
He is a leading member of the arte 
povera movement, which renewed the 
importance of Italian art in Western 
culture. Arte povera makes images of the 
elements — earth, air, fire, and water — 
and it does it with a poetry that is rare 
today. Tuttle is also a poet — of the 
castaway object. He turns the most 
unlikely detritus into art, testing in the 
process our tolerance for artistic trans- 
formation. Later shows will feature 
photographer Jan Groover, ceramic 
sculptor Price, and painter Sam 

Continued on page 16 
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lowest, offering you the 
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and service are expert, 
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and after your purchase. 
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covered with hardware and supplies for the season. 
For inside comfort, weatherize with window and door 
_draft-stoppers. Or let us mend your battered storm windows. 
Or dress up your walls with our custom-mixed paints. 
Outside? Rake it all off. — 


Dickson Bros. Co. 
26 Brattle St.» Cambridge, <> 


WEEKNIGHTS 7PM 


Galleries 


Continued from page 14 
Francis. 

The Robert Klein Gallery, 
which specializes in photogra- 
phy, is staying on Boylston Street 
until around January, when it will 
also move into 207 South Street, 
the same building as Segal. While 
still in Back Bay, however, it will 
show “Photographs from the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan” by 
Jim Stone~(October 17 through 
November 14). Great American 
master Aaron Siskind will show 
new work from his most recent 
travels to Brazil, Italy, and Ver- 
mont (November 19 through De- 
cember 30). Siskind continues to 
focus on graffitied walls as he has 
since the 1940s — it'll be interest- 
ing to see- what he found in well- 
mannered Vermont. The last 
show in the old location, or first 
in the new, will be work by the 
always unsettling Joel-Peter 
Witkin. 

Liz Harris closed her gallery 
(the Harris Brown) on Columbus 
Avenue and has moved to 711 
Atlantic Avenue, right around the 
corner from Harcus, where she 
will continue to show the tra- 
ditional art of Africa with con- 
temporary expressions by 
American artists. The new gallery 
will carry her name. 

But if Columbus Avenue was 
part of your regular gallery route, 
you needn't give up going there. 


has relocated to 476 Columbus 
with the new name of Akin 


show local artists. Nan Tull 
(a/k/a Nan Wezniak) will show 
her abstract work based on or- 
ganic form in November, and 
John Stockwell will show his 
pastel landscapes in December. 
The Wet Gallery at 542 Colum- 
bus is the remaining pioneer on 
the street. It too shows a commit- 
ment to local artists, and will 
show veteran Boston boho Alford 
from November 10 through De- 


opening on Columbus, just down 
“the Street from Akin, at 553. The 
Hoyle Gallery will be directed by 
Pam Hoyle, previously gallery 
manager of the Alfred J. Walker 
Gallery on Newbury Street. 
Walker specialized in the fossils 
of the Boston School (you know, 
paintings of nice ladies pouring 
tea in front of Japanese screens), 
but on her own Hoyle will show 
contemporary art. The opening 
show (through October 31) will 
be a 10-year retrospective of 
Michael. Dowling, one of the 
many ex-students.. of Philip 
Guston in this area. In November 
She'll ‘show Doug 
assemblages were shown last 
year at both the ICA and the Rose 


will be new photographs by 
Maryjean Viano-Crowe and 
ceramic sculpture by Gretchen 
Ewert. 

Brent Sikkema has also moved 
his Vision Gallery to the South 
End, to 560 Harrison Avenue. 
Sikkema’s Newbury Street ad- 
dress was the place in Boston to 
see photographs, especially when 
he shared his space with Robert 
Klein. Vision will exhibit large- 
scale cibachrome constructions 
by LA-based artist Jeff Weiss in 
October. His works juxtapose 
television-generated imagery 
with cultural, scientific, and his- 
torical iconography. Later in the 
season Vision will show images 
by Olivia Parker from her new 
book Weighing the Planets (No- 
vember 19 through December 
12). Parker is one of New Eng- 
land’s best-known photo- 
graphers, and her Yankee sur- 
realism is based on nostalgia for a 
lost past. 

Camellia Sullivan has made 
silkscreens for almost a decade, 
under the name of Genovese 
Graphics. She works in an en- 
viably large space at 535 Albany 
Street (between-Boston City Hos- 


pital and Vision Gallery's end of 


A_brand new gallery ig also. 


Gallery 52 from. Charles Street. 


Gallery, and it will continue to . 


the South End), and she’s deci- 
ded to open her workshop to the 
public as a gallery showing the 
prints she’s made, as well as 
other works by artists she’s work- 
ed with. Her aesthetic ranges 
from abstract-conceptual to re- 
alist, and two autumn shows 
reflect her interests. Abstrac- 
tionist -M.ux Gimblett will show 
prints and paintings in October, 
and realist Regina Granne will 
show drawings and a freshly 
screened print in November. 0 


Movies 
Continued from page 12 
McGillis). Hutton also stars with 
William Hurt in Destiny (Octo- | 
ber), a romantic triangle set dur- 
ing WWII and directed by 
Gregory Narva (E/] Norte). The 
Russian director Nikita 
Mikhalkov directs Dark Eyes (Oc- 
tober), a period romance starring 
Marcello Mastroianni. Dancers 
(October) reunites Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and director Herbert 
Ross (The Turning Point) in a 
drama about the private lives of 
dancers. And one of the most 
interesting romantic pairings of 
the year is Maggie Smith, as a 
spinster, with Bob Hoskins as the 
rogue she falls in love with, in 
The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne (October); adapted from 
the Brian Moore novel by Jack 
Clayton (The Innocents). 
Christmas will see the release 
of Manon of the Spring, Claude 
Berri’s sequel to his art-house hit 
Jean de Florette. But maybe the 
most eagerly awaited foreign 
release is Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
The Last Emperor (December), an 
epic about the life of Pu Yi, the 
ruler who was.deposed by Mao. 
John Lone, Peter O’Toole, and 
Joan Chen star. Italian cinema is 
well represented with Ettore 
Scola’s The Family (October), the 
story of a family gathering to 
honor its patriarch’s 80th birth- 
day, starring Vittorio Gassman 


Fanny: Ardant; Francesco 


“Ball, “WhoSe” 


Art Museum. In December there * 


Rosi’s Chronicle of a Death Fore- 


“ told, adapted from the Gabriel 


Garcia Marquez novella about a 
wedding and its tragic aftermath, 
with Ornella Muti,-Rupert Ever- 
ett, and Gian Maria Volonté; and 
Paolo and Vittorio Taviani's 
Good Morning Babylon, the story 
of two brothers who leave Italy to 
find work in the*movies and get 
jobs as carpenters”on the set of 
D.W. Griffith’s masterpiece In- 
tolerance. 

Barfly (October) is from an 
original screenplay by bohemian 
writer/poet Charles Bukowski, 
starring Mickey Rourke and Faye 
Dunaway. Barbet Schroeder 
dirécts. The Belly of an Architect 
(October) i is direetor Peter Green- 
away’s (The Draughtsman’s Con- 
tract) film about an architect who 
must prepare an exhibit as his 
marriage (to Sid and Nancy's 
Chloe Webb) is falling apart. 

Marcel Ophuls .is one of the 
world’s great documentary film- 
makers. His latest epic under- 
taking is Hotel Ferminus: The 
Life and Times of Klaus Barbie. 
The movie was still being edited 
down from over 100 hours of 
footage as this issue went to 
press, and release is expected in 
early 1988. French law prohibits 
showing Barbie's recent trial but 
the film traces the life of the 
notorious war criminal. 

Finally, The Dead (November) 
is the last film from the great John 
Huston. Huston’s career was dis- 
tinguished by a series of risky 
and often glorious literary adap- 
tations, and this is no exception. 
Starring Anjelica Huston and 


- Donal McCann and adapted from 


the final story in James Joyce’s 
Dubliners, the greatest short 
story Joyce, or possibly anyone, 
ever wrote, it’s the tale of a man 
who realizes, and must come to 
terms with, his wife’s love for a 
dead man who loved her many 
years before. The prospect of see- 
ing this is enough to greet any 
movie season with anticipation. 0 
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MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHT CLUB 


SOMETHING FOR 


The most unique club in Boston you can 
relax in our 100 year old English Style 
Pub — play darts, foosball, pool or the 
latest video games in our game room — 
or dance the night away in our new. 
lounge... 


MON. All televised 
& sporting events, & 
TUES. dart & foosball § 
tournaments 


WED. Request nights 
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Rent your own &  withourDQJ. 
nightclub THUR. andsome of 
to 600 Boston‘s most 
people interesting 
_ for your: contests 


FRI. Kick back, relax 
& anddance the 
SAT. weekend away 


* XMASS PARTIES 

* SPORTS PARTIES 

* WORK PARTIES 

* BACHELOR PARTIES 
| * SCHOOL PARTIES 
-AND MORE 


SUN. “LIVE”, some of 
Boston's best 


“Deadhead” bands 
So call us now 


for further info 
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Picture these 


oston-area museums have 
planned a lively and provocative 


season for those interested in 
exploring the interaction of art and life in 
the 20th century. Unfortunately, the 
institution that should be leading the 
pack has once again abrogated its 
responsibility, having scheduled a series 
of shows that sends out (inadvertently, | 
hope) the message “for WASPs only.” 
During the past few seasons, our own 
Museum of Fine Arts — that dowdy 
matron of Huntington Avenue — has put 
on an expensive new dress but, under- 


neath, the same reactionary heart con=" 


tinues to beat. I'm talking, of course, 


-about the advent of Andrew Wyeth’s 


“Helga Pictures” (October 28 through 
Jariuary 3). But those pandering.works on 


paper, which define an accéptableporno= 


graphy for the Reagan Revolution, .are > 


by David Bonetti 


only the frosting on the cake. To whet 
‘our appetite is “The Silver of Tiffany & 
Co., 1850-1987” (through November 8), a 
blow job of an exhibition if I’ve ever seen 
one, (In the spirit of safe sex, let's hope 
that Mme. MFA doesn’t swallow.) And 
let's hope that Tiffany-paid its mistress 
well. Such a show is no more than an 
advertisement. What’s next? Brooks 
Brothers? 

The MFA is showing some real art this 
season, but-even its other shows — a 
highly serious retrospective. of the 


precisionist painter Charles Sheeler, . 
‘which intends to make a case for his 


equivalent achievement as a photogra- 
pher (October 14 through January 3); a 
showing. Of paintings and drawings by 
trendy young New Yorker Terry Winters 
(through November 29); and a retro- 
spective of Ellsworth Kelly’s abstemious 


works on paper (December 2 through 
April 13) — are all made of white bread, 
a little too bland for my taste buds. What 
ever happened to the promise of the 
neon sign that last year heralded the 
Sonnabend -Collection and its piquant, 
even subversive, offerings? Is this year’s 
line-up a repudiation of last year's 
surprisingly hip presentations? Or was 
no one in charge when the schedule was 
put together? The latter seems .more 
likely. The rumors that circulated in the 
art world during the past few seasons, of 
warfare among the curatorial depart- 
ments and. of various coup attempts at 
the top, seem to be proven in the 
unbalanced and unchallenging program 
offered this season. Former director Jan 
Fontein wrote about Wyeth for the press 
release, “Wyeth is an artist whose 


_ realistic vision’ places him in the tradition 


; 


of such great nineteenth century painters 
as Homer and Eakins.” Fontein, who is a 
specialist in Oriental art, has obviously 
looked at too many Buddhas and not 
enough at those two great American 
masters to have made such a statement. 
Let’s hope that this year’s schedule is an 
anomaly, and that new director Alan 
Shestack gets the lumbering giant back 
on track. 

In the meantime, in order to have a 
nourishing aesthetic experience this year 
(unless you like white bread), you'll have 
to travel to the many smaller and more 
specialized art spaces that flourish in this 
city. 

The Harvard University Art Museums 
have replaced the MFA this season as the 
major exhibiting museum with a his- 
torically and culturally comprehensive 
program. The most important show of 
modern art in the area, an in-depth 
retrospective of the work of early-20th- 
century Soviet artist E] Lissitzky, has just 
opened and will remain on view until 
November 29. This show, organized by 
Harvard curator Peter Nisbet, is the first 
exhibition in this country devoted to 
Lissitzky, who made prints, collages, 
drawings, paintings, and photographs 
(and is now being collected by David 
Byrne, among others). Lissitzky is most 
memorable for his revolutionary typo- 


~graphical designs and, with the current 


Gorbachev-inspired fascination with all 
things Soviet, this exhibition is most 
timely. 


As if Lissitzky weren't enough, 


Harvard is also bringing us (April 16 
through May 29) Picasso’s sketchbooks, 
entitled “Je Suis le Cahier” (I am the 
sketchbook). This is an exhibit that the 
MFA should have scheduled itself, espe- 
cially since it owns The Rape of the 
Sabines, one of the paintings extensively 
worked out in the notebooks. I saw 
these drawings last year in New York, 
and they are not just fascinating, as 
artists’ sketchbooks almost always are, 
but they also reveal the highly erratic 
Picasso at his very best. Shown concur- 
rently with “Je Suis le Cahier’ will be 
“Modern Art from the Pulitzer Collec- 
tion.” The Pulitzers are a major clan of 
collectors from St. Louis (they _also 
founded journalism’s equivalent of the 
Oscars) and are leading patrons of the 
Harvard museums. They have already 
given Harvard major paintings by 
Cézanne, Picasso, Braque, Gris, and 
Frank Stella and have evidently 
promised more. This show, then, could 
be a preview of what may turn out to be 
the only major collection of modern art 
to end up in the Boston area. 
* * 

Cindy Sherman might very well turn 
out to be the most important American 
artist of her generation (she’s in her mid 
30s). The fact that she makes photo- 
graphs and is a woman only shows how 
the hierarchies of both artistic medium 
and gender have been blown apart over 
the last decade. Arthur Danto, who has 
turned out to be everyone's favorite art 


* critic, wrote in The Nation that her work 


is one of the great achievements of the 


* “80s, and that such “savage femaleness” 


as hers has not been seen in art since the 
Bacchae. She’s also, by the way, 
hysterically funny. A retrospective of 
Sherman’s work has been touring for the 
past two years, and the ICA, bless ‘its 
soul, is bringing it to Boston (November 
19 through January 17). Sherman takes 
pictures of herself, which are not self- 
portraits, but rather impersonations of 
female stereotypes. In the process she 
undermines society's frozen views of sex 
roles and manages to liberate herself and 
her viewers. That Sherman’s and 
Wyeth’s contradictory views of women 
could be seen in the same city at the same 
time is an ironic comment on the fission 

that divides the Boston art community. 
The ICA has become firmly committed 
to contemporary art done in advanced 
media (that is, not painting), and its 
January 28 through March 7 slot will be 
occupied by “Abstraction and Allegory: 6 
Photographers.” The exhibit will attempt 
to show how photography has changed 
in recent years. In the spring (April 7 
through June) the ICA will show Terry 
Allen’s new work, based on a subject we 
all want to forget: “The Vietnam War.” If 
you heard Allen speak at the MFA last 
year, you'll know that his ethical work is 
based on a commitment to humanity in 
all its guises, not just that approved by 
the Eastern elite. Whatever he does, it 
should ,be an event. And it will be 
accompSnied by work by Tim Rollins & 
K.O.S. (the Kids of Survival), teenagers 
Continued on page 20 
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Discover Cambridge’s newest, most elegant grocery store! 


Barsamian’s 


feed. 


1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 661-9300 (across from Crate & Barrel Furniture): 


FREE PARKING! (At Kinney Systems Lot) Open 7 days 


@ Steel-beited 

radial construction 

with angled block 

tread pattern for sure-footed acceleration, 
braking and handling. 

@ Bold raised white letter sidewalls. 

@ Open tread grooves for excellent wet 


70 Series 
P235/60R-14 $84.77 P195/70R-14 $69.77 


traction. 


60 Series 


P245/60R-14 
P235/60R-15 
P245/60R-15 
P255/60R-15 
P27S/60R-15 


school 
special 


Expires 10/31/87 


@ Aggressive 
tread pattern. 
@ Wide range of 


for a smooth, stabie ride. 


155SR-13. $37.77 
165SR-13 39.77 
165/70SR-13 44.77 
175/70SR-13 38.77 
185/70SR-13 49.77 


SP4 Steel- 
Belted Radials 


metric sizes for import & domestic cars. 
@ Two steel belts and radial body plies 


@ 40,000 mile jimited mileage warranty. 


All prices include mounting 
Ask about our free 
“Road Hazard Warranty.” 


(61 7) 923-1800 
MON.-FRI. 8-6; SAT. 8-2 


Museums 


Continued from page 18 
and young adults from the South 
Bronx Rollins tries to “save” 
through art. 

MIT's List Visual Arts Center 
has put together a season that 
should provoke thought and 


raise questions about what art is. _ 


Its first show is by a young 
woman who, like Sherman, at- 
tempts to change our perceptions 
through her art. In “Signs” 
(through November 29), Jenny 
Holzer uses texts as her imagery, 
and her work takes the forms of 
posters, bronze plaques, T-shirts, 
inscribed granite benches, and, 
most effectively, -electronic 
message machines. Holzer seeks 
to expose the clichés with which 


' we live, and by the time you 


finish with her (or she finishes 
with you) you're not quite sure 
what you believe any more. 
Somewhere between slogans like 
“Abuse of power should come as 


“no surprise” and “An elite is 


inevitable” — just two selections 
from her classic “’Truisms” — 
perhaps lies the truth. I can think 
of no better place for her 
particular brand of subversion 
than technocratic MIT. Concur- 
rently with Holzer and coinciding 
with fhe MFA, the List Center 
will show drawings by Terry 
Winter, as well as photographs 
and. films by Swiss visual 


punsters Fischli/Weiss, another 


collaborative team. 

The highly anticipated survey 
of LA’s younger generation, as- 
sembled by MIT’s own represen- 
tative of the younger generation, 
curator Dana Friis-Hansen, fills 
the winter slot (December 19 
through January 31). “L.A. — Hot 
and Cool” will comprise work 
that is passionate, aggressive, and 
political, as well as work that is 
cerebral and conceptual. (Guess 
which is which.) The crucial 
question is whether it will all add 
up to be more or less than zero. 
At the same'time,- and coincident 
with his MFA show, MIT will 
show works by Ellsworth Kelly 
— studies for his stark but 
powerful sculptures. During the 
winter (February 20 through 
April) MIT will exhibit work by 
Siah Armajani, a sculptor out of 
Minneapolis, by way of Iran, who 
takes off from (and often lands 
back on) architecture. Armajani is 
in the forefront of the contem- 
porary dialogue between art and 
architecture, to which the List 
Center itself is a major monu- 
ment — artists Scott Burton, 
Kenneth Noland, and Richard 
Fleischner having collaborated 
with architect I.M. Pei — so this is 
the right place to see Armajani’s 
interventions in space. Come 
spring, MIT will show photo- 
graphs of the new postindustrial 
Massachusetts landscape by Jan 
Groover, Robert Cumming, and 
Lee Friedlander, which were 
commissioned by MIT and 
funded by the “New Works” 
program of the Mass Council on 
the Arts and Humanities. That's 
your tax dollars going for some- 
thing good for a change. 

* *” 

Get out your trumpet and play 
a fanfare, because a new exhi- 
bition space for contemporary art 
is opening! If that in itself seems 
too good to be true, mirabile 
dictu, the other good news is that 
it’s being funded by the com- 
monwealth and a real-estate de- 
veloper. CityPlace will be in the 
atrium of the State Transpor- 
tation Building in Park Square 
and is being directed by Pallas 
Lombardi, formerly of the Cam- 
bridge Arts Council, and curated 
by Jerry Beck, artist and im- 
presario without portfolio. The 
program will highlight the ac- 
complishments of Massachu- 
setts-based artists. The first exhi- 
bition is called “Wild, Wild Wit’ 
(November 3 through December 
5) and will reveal the lighter side 
of a dozen Massachusetts artists. 
The second show will spotlight 


10 winners of the prestigious and 
highly competitive Massachu- 
setts Artist Fellowship Awards. 
Included will be painters Louis 
Risoli and Rob Moore, photogra- 
pher Sandra Stark, sculptor 
Christopher Osgood, and 
craftsman Randall Darwell. 

At Brandeis, the Rose Art 
Museum has put together its best 
bill in several seasons. If you're 
looking for the super-trendy, 
though, the kinds of art as- 
sembled by New York’s latest 
tastemakers Collins and Milazzo, 
you'll be disappointed. Featured 
will be mid-career artists, most of 
whom first got attention during 


the ‘60s and ‘70s..and have 


continued to make artwork that 
has meaning and relevance even 
if they don’t make the cover of 
Flash Art. The opening show 
(through October 25) is of post- 
modernist sculptor Jene, High- 
stein, an artist whose work has 
not been shown in this area as far 
as I know. It will be edifying for 
all of us and, after all, that’s what 
university museums are sup- 
posed to provide. Lester Johnson 
was one of the thousands of 
young artists who followed in the 
well-trod path of Willem de 
Kooning in New York in the ‘50s 
and ‘60s. Unlike most of those, 
however, he developed his own 
style' —_ his gestural figures 
gradually became more tightly 
defined, even while they con- 
tinued to press against the flat 
surface of the canvas — which 


- seemed to be an analogy for the 


social prison. Thirty-three paint- 
ings done by Johnson since 1970 
will be shown (November 8 
through December 20), and it will 
be a welcome opportunity for a 
reappraisal of his work. This year 
the Rose's always-piquant survey 
of local artists will focus on 
sculpture, none of which has yet 
been chosen (January 30 through 
March 6). 

At this point spring may seem 
too far away to get worked up 
over, but the Rose will bring us 
two artists then who might turn 
out to be the contemporary high- 
lights of «the season. Michelle 
Stuart (March 20 through May 1), 
according to the press release, 
makes large (99X198-inch) en- 
caustic relief paintings that “pay 
homage to the vast, unspoiled 
landscapes she has encountered 
through America.” Her works 
incorporate natural materials 
such as plants, shells, rocks,.and 
earth, gathered from the terrains 
she means to evoke. Stuart is an 
artist who ought to be better 
known. She is. able to capture the 
spirit of a place that goes far 
beyond the superficial landscape, 
and there is in her work a sense of 
connection with the. “primitive” 
works of other times and cul- 
tures. Brandeis‘s big spring show 
this year will be devoted to Jake 
Berthot (May 15 through June 26). 
Berthot is ah abstract painter 
whose work has progressed from 
a quasi-minimalism in the late 
‘60s to a more personal ex- 
pressionism. Like other abstrac- 
tionists such as Brice Marden, 
John Walker, Katherine Porter, 
and: Sean Scully, Berthot per- 
suades us that abstract painting 
— the grand endeavor of the 20th 
century — is still capable of 
astonishing us with an expression 
of authentic feeling. 

While out in the western 
suburbs, remember to stop by the 
DeCordova Museum in Lincoln. 
Its major winter exhibition (De- 
cember 12 through February 14) 
is a collaboration with five other 
institutions, each in a different 
New England state. The result — 
“New England Now: Contem- 
porary Art from 6 States” — 
includes 25 artists working in all 
media. Among artists to be in- 
cluded are environmental 
sculptors Michael Timpson and 


Michael Singer, painters Gregory . 


Gillespie, Robert Ferrandini, John 
McNamara, and Neil Welliver, 
photographer Denny Moers, and 
assemblagist Varujan Boghosian. 
Concurrently there will be an 
installation by photographer 


Chris Enos. DeCordova curator 


Rachel Lafo has put together a 
retrospective of “Mary Frank: 
Sculpure and Works on Paper” 


(February 27 through May §8), 


which will travel to Philadelphia 
and Syracuse. Frank’s sculptures 
have always seemed to me to be a 
great embarrassment (ceramic, 
disembodied women _ spread 
across the landscape), but her 
monotypes are extraordinary. 
The BU Art Gallery and North 
Hall Gallery at Mass College of 
Art have established reputations 
for showing art that more main- 
stream institutions often pass by. 
This year BU is showing “Il- 
lusion in Art: Perception/De- 
scription/Deception” (October 30 
through December 3), an exami- 
nation of illusionism in the work 
of New England artists such as 
Ken Beck, Gerry Bergstein, and 
Pier Gustafson, which seems a 
little formalist for its usually 
more polemical tastes. But in 


“The Boom and the Bust: 


Graphic Visions of American 
Life During the 1920s and 1930s” 
(January 15 through February 21) 
it seems back on track. Drawn 
from the collection of the Boston 
Public Library (which, despite its 
dismal exhibition program, is a 
major repository of graphic 
work), the exhibition could be a 
prefiguration of how the 1990s 
will ultimately compare with the 
1980s. 

Mass Art has put together a 
collection of exhibitions focusing 
on contemporary Latin America 
(October 14 through November 
9), which should be revelatory. 
Comprising close to 2000 folk 
objects from Mexico, “Day of the 
Dead” will explore that nation’s 
curious obsession with death and 
mortality. Shown separately will 
be Uruguayan artist Carlos 
Capelan, an _ exile living in 
Sweden. Jeff Keough, Mass Art's 
exhibition director, describes 
Capelan as a Latino Jonathan 
Borofsky, who covers every 
available stationary surface with 
drawing. (Capelan will be in 
residence while this show runs, 
and if you should take a siesta in 
the gallery, you just could end up 
becoming a decorated surface.) 
The third component of Latin 
America month will be 
Guatemalan Jacopo Mena, who 
works in a traditional “primitive” 
style. 

Art in the metropolitan centers 
has become so self-conscious, so 
self-styled conceptual that a little 
naiveté is welcome these days. 
Chicago has always had a 
sensible, forthright attitude in 
aesthetic matters, and Neo-geo’s 
mumbo jumbo would never have 
developed there in a_ million 
years. Chicago is the American 
city that most appreciates what's 
now known as “outsider” art — 
the art of untrained people — and 
a show of six neo-naive artists 
from the Midwest, including the 
legendary Lee Godie, who sits on 
the steps of the Art Institute 
selling her wares, will be shown 
at Mass Art (November 18 


through December 21). If you're 


sick and tired of idea art by 
people with no ideas, this could 
be a restorative experience. 
Right around the corner from 
Mass Art, its rival in matters art- 
schoolish, the Museum School, 
has also scheduled a lively season 
of exhibitions and lectures. Most 
promising is “Undercurrents: 
Rituals and Translations,” which 
will feature sculpture by major 
artists of international interest 
Joseph Beuys, Louise Bourgeois, 
and Robert Morris. 
Farther afield, the Worcester 
Art Museum always plans a well 
balanced program. This fall “A 
Panorama of Photography: 150 
Years Since Daguerre” (Novem- 
ber 21 through January 31) high- 
lights WAM’s permanent collec- 
tion. “After Matisse” (December 
10 through February 7) is an 
exhibition that explores the im- 
pact of Henri Matisse on contem- 
porary American art. Included 
will be works by, Dan Flavin, 
Jennifer Bartlett, Richard 
Diebenkorn, Roy Lichtenstein, 
and Frank Stella. ~ 0 
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EDUCATION 


Hew Bagiend 
Institerts You 


| don't 
two-year have to be 


¢ 7 to 1 Student/Teacher ratio. 


* Hands-on training in 5 
different food service 


operations. th 
Personal attention. mo 
¢ Small school. 
* Paid personalized internships. O 
¢ Accredited by the Accrediting Gi ] S 
Commission of NATTS. t 
* Cffers an A.O.S. Degree. Ir ok 
¢ State certified. VA approved. Le di 
¢ Financial aid available to a er. 
Advanced placement 
information available. You can be an aunt, sister, 
¢ Require highly motivated neighbor, even a man. 
- students. So do something important 
Contact 
the Patriots’ Trail Council. 
Be a leader among girls. 
Call 482-1078. 


qualified students. 
with your spare time. 


Write or call: 


and 


Attention: Dept. B.P. 
250 Main Street *RR1, Box 1255 7] 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 


(802) 223-6324 GIRL SCOLTS 


somebody's 


If contemporary furniture is your style, 
Circle Furniture is your store. 
Qur 30 years’ experience 
offering better quality for 
less is a New England 

tradition. 


STOOLS 


Learning languages can be fun! 
LEX’s natural language learning program allows 
you to learn languages while enjoying other 


cultures and people. 
LEX America 


1692 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


For people of all ages. (617) 661-2612 


Call or write for more information. 


SELECTION! 


TABLES 
CHAIRS 
SOFAS 
LOVE SEATS 
SLEEPERS 
DRESSERS 
MIRRORS 
BEDS 

BUNK BEDS 
LAMPS TN 
RUGS A 
DESKS 
MORE! 


BOOKCASES 


- Cializes in bringing 


New England's center for the fitness of body, mind and spirit 
552 Main Street Watertown, MA 02172 (617) 924-1100 


_ E2135 An Evening Talk 
Friday, November 20. 8 PM 
at Watertown High School 


Member: $12 Non-Member: $15 


M. Scott Peck, M.D. 


The Rebirth of the Sacred 
Science, Religion, Myth, and Human Nature 
W2136 A Daylong Seminar 
Saturday, November 21. 10 AM-5 PM 
= Harvard Science Center 

Member: $65 Non-Member: $75 


% The Taste for Mystery 


COMING UP: Robert Bly, Gerald Jampolsky, M.D.. Hugh Prather. 
Luisah Teish. 
For a complete catalogue of our courses and workshops. or for more 


VALUE! 


Circle Furniture spe- 


you finely-crafted 
solid wood furniture 
made right here in 


BEDS 


New England— 
assuring you the best 
value for your dollar. .™ 


DRESSERS 


Bolter quality for less! 


FURNITURE | 
We've got your single! 


All major 
credit cards Cl RC LE Delivery 
accepted. throughout 


CAMBRIDGE. ACTON SUDBURY 


281 Concord Awerui@ 425 Great Road (Rte 2A) 


"876-3988 263-7268 443-5709. 


information, please call Interface at 924-1100. 


-337:-Boston Post Road 


Le 
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Kaji Aso Studio 
Institute for the Arts 
FlightTraining™ 


CLASSES IN: Painting, Drawing, Watercolor, Ceramics, «a 
Chorus and Poetry. tech + intense 
JAPANESE CULTURE CLASSES IN: Calligraphy, Sumi 
Painting, Tea Ceremony and Language { cost-effective + individually tailored. | 


MIFT ™ is for anyone who wants to play, 


write, read and think music well, but doesn't 
have a lot of time to learn Very limited 
enrollment. Achieve musical virtuosity in 1-3 
months. Is this guaranteed with your present 


S St.. Bo course of study? 

40 St. Ste hen t., Boston : 

Call for ons information: 247-1 719 I U.S. College of Music i 
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Massachusetts 
College 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SE 


; Paste-Up November 14 
621 Huntington Avenue Color for Designers November 14 
Boston, Mass. 02115 16MM Film Editing November 13. 14 
(617) 731-0275 Spring Courses and Workshops in art. 


crafis. design. media & performing arts. art 
history & education begin January 19. 


For information or a brochure, 
call 731-0275 


Professional and Continuing Education 
Massachusetts College of Art 


And we can make it work for you. 
We specialize in programs that can 
help you on the job. 
Graphic Design/Advertising 
Interior/Environmental Design 
Fashion Iilustration 
Fine Arts 
Courses are available full-time or part- 
tume. September to May. or part-time 
, 'n our Evening and Summer Divisions 


THE 

NEV/ ENGIAND- 

SCHODL OF AleT 


Graduate 


Find out about it! rooreme and ects 


American Civilization (MA) Computer Science (MS) 
Applied Physics (MS) Counselor Training (MEd, CAGS) 
at our October 15 Applied Sociology (MA) Critical and Creative Thinking (MA) 
. Bilingual Education (MA) Dispute Resolution (Certificate) 
Biology (MS) Education (Elementary and 
Biology/Applied Marine Secondary) (MEd) 
open house. Ecology (MS) } me “Cora /Teacher 
Biotechnology and Biomedi- ertification (MEd) 
calScience (MS) ia ducational Administration 


History/Historical Archaeology (MA) 
Human Services (MS) 


The open house will take place 
Thursday, October 15, 4-7 pm 
TIth floor, Healey Library 

Harbor Campus 


For more information, call 
617 929-8600 


AM 

COMMITMENT 
PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
From hobbist to serious amateur to ' : 
professional, professional courses for Sear. 
professional results. NESOP offers 
two year, six month and evening programs. 


Call today for latest catalogue. 


437-1868 
537 Commonwealth 


Your Public University 


EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD. 
OTHER COURSES: MCAT, DAT, NCLEX, NTE, CPA, BAR REVIEW, & OTHERS 
Prep Now for December LSAT & GRE 
January GMAT April MCAT & More 


Call today, tonight, this weekend. 
Boston — 266-TEST Newton — 964-TEST Cambridge — 868-TEST 


| 
| 
: | 
Licensed by 
the Commonweaith 
of Massachusetts 
(617) 536-0383 Department ot Education 
: 
NEW 
ENGLAND 
i 
it 
| 
ve., Kenmore Sq., Bostg 
| 
: 
Business Administration (MBA) (MEd, CAGS) ; 
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1201 WESTFORD ST., LOWELL, MASSACHUSETT S 0185 


COMMONWEALTH 


School of Law 

LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
FULL AND PART-TIME PROGRAMS 
APPLICATIONS BEING ACCEPTED FOR 


SPRING 1988 SEMESTER 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL OF LAW 


(617) 453-0163 


SOAR TO 
NEW HEIGHTs! 
TRAIN TO BE 

A PROFESSIONAL 
* TRAVEL AGENT « TOUR GUIDE 
AIRLINE RESERVATIONIST 


Full or part time. We train on live airline computers. Home study and 
resident training. Financial aid available. Job placement assistance. 
National Headquarters Lighthouse Pt., FI. 


American Career Training 
1-800-327-7728 * 
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(Accredited Member NHSC) 


OPEN HOUS 
‘School 
Brandéis’Oniversity 

Wednesday 

November 4, 1987 7:00 p.m. 

Heller Lounge 


You are cordially invited to the Heller School 
to learn about earning an advanced degree. 


Master’s in the Management of 
Human Services 


Earn a Master’s degree in 12 or 15 months. 

The 12-month Master's Program prepares graduates for 
middle- and upper-level management careers in public, private, 
and voluntary human service organizations. A 15-month 
option provides graduates with a specialization in a policy area. 


Ph.D. in Social Policy 


The Ph°D. program in social welfare policy prepares students for 
advanced positions in teaching, administration, and policy research. 


For further information, contact: 
Nancy L. D’Amato, Assistant to the Associate Dean 
(617) 736-3806. 


PLEASE FILL OUT AND RETURN TO NANCY L. D’AMATO, 
HELLER SCHOOL, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 
415 SOUTH STREET, WALTHAM, MA 02254. 


___ I will attend the Heller School Open House on Wednesday, 
November 4, 1987. 


—__— I will not attend the Open House, but please send me further 
information. 


Name 


Street 


City Zip Phone # 


I am interested in: 


Master’s program = FT 
Ph.D. program FT | 
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handle 


the freedom, 


no place like it? 


Exploring your creative potential is a real adventure. At the Museum 
School, you’ll design your own studio program, work with professional 
artists, and have access to the resources of Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts. Plus you’ll enjoy all the benefits of our affiliation with Tufts 
University. So if you’re ready to explore your creative freedom, start 
today by sending in this coupon or call 617-267-1218. 


Please send me a catalogue and application. I'm interested in: (] Undergraduate Program 


Master of Fine Arts EveningClasses SummerClasses Saturday Classes 

Name : 

Address ; City State ZIP 
Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts . 
230 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
Affiliated with Tufts University 
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It’s all in the palm of your hand. 

Forty easy to operate, easy to.read calculating © 
geniuses. Solar, battery or adapter powered. 
Each with a single live memory. And the ability 
to make your life easier for years to come. 


For people on the move. 
The home, office or store goes with you. In your 
pocket, purse or a small corner of your briefcase. 
Unbelievably efficient, compact, whisper-quiet 
‘and economical, It’s all about time. Canon helps 
youmake the mostof it. 

From Masters in Finance to High Seience. 
Whether it’s credit card, shirt pocket, checkbook 
or hand-held size, Ganon calculators function to 


your lifestyle. Compounding interest, marking up 


your inventory, completing up to 149 advanced 
scientific and statistical functions or just storing 
your credit card and checkbook balances. Canon 
calculators: user-friendly and a companion for 
any job. 


Canon strikes a great response. 

The easiest decision? Choose black or white. 
From there, it’s add, subtract, multiply, divide. 
Or figure percents, discounts, square roots, lap 
time, item count. With a stop watch or an alarm. 


_Anid'a reminder forthe year; month, day,hour; 


mirrate and second: From liquid crystal display to 
sophisticated slant key touch, Canon provides the 
response you need. When you need it. 


Electronic Calculators 
The answer’s in the palm of your hand. 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call EAStCO 1-800-327-8268 Regional Distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 
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Feet first 


DANCE 


Not everyone who dances is a dancing 
fool. Forget John Travolta, forget Michael 
Jackson, forget Madonna. This is the 
good stuff. 


Berkshire Ballet, 210 Wendell Ave., 
Pittsfield, (413) 442-1307. Performances 
at the Esther B. Griswold Theatre for the 
Performing Arts, State St., 
American international College, Spring- 
field, (413) 737-7000, and the Berkshire 
Public Theatre, 30 Union St., Pittsfield, 
(413) 445-4634. Performance times are 
noted below. Call for information on 
tickets and out-of-state performances. 
Oct. 20, at 8 p.m., at the Griswold 
Theatre, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Oct. 31, at 11 a.m., at the Berkshire 
Public Theatre, Mother Goose Suite, 
part of the Berkshire Ballet's chil- 
dren's program. 
Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 Union St., 
Pittsfield, (413) 445-4634. Curtain time, 8 
p.m., except as noted. 
Oct. 23, 24, and 25 (Oct. 25 at 2 p.m.), 
the Elizabeth Streb Dance 
(a/k/a Ringside, Inc.). Tickets, 
$14 


Feb. 26 through Mar. 1, the Clive 
Thom Dance Company. Tickets, 
$10 to $15. Call‘for more information. 
Performance dates are subject to 


change. 
Boston Ballet, 533 Tremont St., Boston. | 
Performances at the Wang Center for 


the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Call 787-8000 for tickets. Per- 
formances seven days, except as noted. 
Curtain time for Wed. previews, 8 p.m. 
For opening nights on Thurs., 7 p.m. On 
Sat., 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. On Sun. and for 
final shows, 2 p.m. For all other per- 
formances, 8 p.m. Tickets, $18.50 to 
$32.50. Tax-deductible Dress Circle 
tickets, $10 extra. Subscription tickets 
available. Call for more information. — 

Oct. 1 through 11, Giselle. 

Dec. 3 through Jan. 3, The Nutcracker. 
Call for scheduling information. 

Feb. 10 through 14, the Boston inter- 
national Choreography Competition, 
showcasing new dances by young 
choreographers. 

Mar. 9 through 13, ‘The Scandinavians.” 
Three Boston Ballet premiéres: Miss 
Julie, Napoli Act lll, and Etudes. 

Apr. 6 through 10, “Balanchine Festi- 
val.'' La Sonnambula, Concerto Baroc- 
co, Bourrée Fantasque. 

May 12 through 22, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, plus another short 
work. 

Boston , E. Paul Robsham Jr. 

Theater, 28 Commonwealth Ave., New- 

ton, 552-4800. Curtain time, 8 p.m., 

except as noted. Tickets, $7, except as 

noted. Call for more information. 

Nov. 12, 13, and 14, the Boston College 
Dance Ensemble performs their fall 
concert. Call for ticket information. 

Dec. 11, 12, and 13, the Boston Liturgical 
Dance Ensemble presents “Dance of 
Christmas."" Matinee on Dec, 13, 2 


p.m. 
The Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston, 536-6340. Cur- 
tain time, 8 p.m. Free. Exceptions are 
noted below. Call for more performance 
information. 

Oct. 20, at Seully Hall, the Boston 
Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, dance 
workshop performance by students of 
the Boston Conservatory. 

Nov. 12, 13, and 14, the Boston Con- 
servatory Dance Theater, featuring 
faculty, guest, and student dancers. 
Tickets, $7. Students and senior 
citizens, $4. 

Dec. 11 and 12, original choreography by 
students of the Boston Conservatory. 

Feb. 5 and 6, the Boston Conservatory 
Dance Theater's faculty dance per- 
formance. Call for ticket prices. 

Mar. 18, 19, and 20, the Boston Con- 
servatory Dance Theater with the 
Boston Conservatory Orchestra. 

Apr. 22 and 23, original choreography by 
students of the Boston Conservatory. 

Multicultural Arts Center, 

41 Second St., East Cambridge, in the 

restored Middlesex County Court 

House, 577-1400. Call for schedule 


~ information. 


J. Everett Collins Center for the 
Performing Arts, Andover High School, 
Shawsheen Rd., Andover, 470-1905. 
Curtain time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $15, $20, 


and $25 
Dec. 4, 5, and 6 at 7 p.m.), the 
Ballet 


Pittsburgh heatre performs 
The Nutcracker. Matinees on Dec. 5 
and 6, 2 p.m. 

Dance of Boston, 


Concert 

23 Main St., Watertown, 923-1709. Cur- 

tain time, 7:30 p.m. Location’ TBA. Call 

for more information. 

Oct. 22, Concert Dance Company of 
Boston and Charles Moulton perform 
a work-in-progress preview of 
Moulton's duet, New Suit, to a score 
by A. Leroy. The choreographer will be 
present to discuss his work. 

DanceArt, inc., Joy of Movement 

Theater, 536 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge, 899-9348. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Tickets, $7. 

Nov. 13 and 14, Benita Bike and Sally 


Lee. 
Dance Collective, 15 Sellers St., Cam- 
bridge, 576-2737. Performances at the E. 
Paul Robsham Jr. Theater, Boston Col- 
lege, 28 Commonwealth Ave., Newton. 
Curtain time, 8 p.m. Call for ticket 
information. 

Jan. 15 and 16, Foreign Fling and Raw 


Stuff, two premier dances by choreo- 


.grapher Dawn Kramer. 

Dance Umbrella, 15 Sellers St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-7578. Performances begin at 
8 p.m. at the Joy of Movement Studio 


FALL ARTS 


Dance, galleries, lectures, 


movies, museums, and theater 
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Theater, 536 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge, except as noted. Call for ticket 

and membership information. Discount 
tickets available for other performances. 

Oct. 9 and 10, Japanese butoh dancers 
Sankai Juku present the Boston 
premiére of Jomon Sho: Homage to 
Prehistory at the Boston 
House, 539 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets, $16.50, $19.50, and $22.50. 
Dance Umbrella members, $14, $16, 
and $19. 

Oct. 23 and 24, Boston debut of Steve 
Kriekhaus. Tickets, $7. Dance Um- 
brella members, $6. 

Dec. 4, 5, and 6 (Dec. 6 at 6 p.m.), Jo Ha 
Kyu performs Different House: Same 
Address. Tickets for all performances, 
$10. Dance Umbrella members, $8.50. 

Dec. 8 and 9, at the Strand Theater, 534 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester, the Na- 
tional Dance Company of Senegal. 
Tickets, $13.50 and 16.50. Dance 
Umbrella members, $11 and $14. 

Dec. 11, 12, and 13 (Dec. 13 at3 p.m.), at 
the Tower Auditorium, Massachusetts 
College of Art, 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Nancy Compton Dance 
Theater performs Cities and other 
dances. Tickets for all performances, 
Pag Dance Umbrella members, $8.50. 

—s 19, and 20 (Dec. 20 at 6 p.m.), 
Fiona Marcotty and Stephen Pelton 


World: The Common Hand. 
Tickets for all performances, $9. 
Dance Umbrella members, $7. 
Koussevitzky Arts Center, Berkshire 
Community College, West. St., Pittsfield, 
(413) 499-0886. Curtain time, 12:15 p.m. 
Call r ticket information. 
Oct. 22, “Sound, Source, and Process," 
a concert/demonstration. 
Sidman Jewish 


ty Center, Wasserman Auditorium, 333 

Nahanton St., Newton Centre, 965-7410. 

Curtain time, 8:30 p.m. Tickets, $9 and 

$12. Members, $8 and $10. Call for more 

information on this and other events. 

Apr. 30, Risa Jarosiow and Dancers 
present a premiére based on the lives 
of three women prophets. 

institute of Tech- 
nology, Kresge Auditorium, 84 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 253-2877 or 

547-8771. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Free. 

Exceptions are noted below. Call for 

mare information. 

Oct. 16 and 17, a concert of new dance 
and music featuring Beth Soll’ & 
Company and Boston composer Eliza- 
beth Vercoe. Tickets, $10. Students 
and senior citizens, $5. For tickets, 
call Bostix, 723-5181, or Ticketron, 
720-3400. 

Dec. 4 and 5, the MIT Dance Workshop 
presents an evening of students’ 


er 1 through 10 at the Wang: Boston Ballet's Giselle 


work-in-progress, directed by Beth Soll. 
May 7 and 8, an evening of students’ 
work-in-progress directed by Beth 


Soll. Location TBA. Call 253-0862 for 
more information. 
MJT Dance , 482-0351. Per- 


formances at New England Life Hall, 225 
Clarendon St., Boston. Curtain time, 8:30 
p.m. Call for more information. 

Jan. 15 and 16, MJT Dance Company 
and Tslila & Dancers present a worid 
premiére of works by Margie Topf and 
Tslila Goldstein. 

354 Congress Street, Boston, 
542-7416. Mobius produces and hosts 
multimedia, performance, and visual 
artists. Curtain time, 8 p.m., except as 
noted. Ticket prices are noted below. For 
information regarding the Mobius Per- 
formance Group, see listings under 

“Performance Art." 

Oct. 23, 24, and 25 (Oct. 25 at 3 p.m.), 
Betty Fain and Dancers present the 
premiére of Nepal. Tickets, $7. 

Oct. 29 and 30, Paula Hunter and 
Dancers perform new and old dances 
by Paula Hunter. Tickets, $6. 

Dec. 4 and 5, Diane Arvanites-Noya and 
Company perform new and old works 
by Arvanites-Noya. Call for ticket 
information. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 267-9300. Curtain time, 8 


. Alpert 
482-7710. Open Mon. through Fri. from 


p.m. Tickets, $8 and $10. 
Nov. 4, a lecture-demonstration by Bella 

Lewitzky and dancers. 
Division of 


Northeastern University 
Fine Arts (nuArts), 117 Cushing Hall, 
102 the Fenway, Boston, 437-2247. 
Performances at the Alumni Auditorium, 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $12 and $14.50, except as 
noted. 
Nov. 6 and 7, Lewitzky Dance Company. 
Feb. 5, Concert Dance Company of 
Boston. Tickets, $12. 
April 15 and 16, Laure Dean Dancers and 


Musicians. 
Museum of Fine Arts, MFA 
Auditorium, 49 Chestnut St., Springfield, 
(413) 732-6092. Curtain time, 2 p.m. Call 
for ticket information. 
Nov. 1, Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group 


pany, 
through Thurs., at the Suffolk University 
Theater, 55 Temple St., Boston, behind 
the State House. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $10. Students and senior 
citizens, $6. Call for more information. 
Feb. 4 through 20, Just One Look. 
Tufts Dance 
Cousens Gymnasium, Boston Ave., 
Medford, 628-5000 ext. 2474. Per- 
formances begin at 8 p.m. at Cousens 
Dance Space, except as noted. Free, 
except as noted. Call for more infor- 
mation. 
Sept. 27, at Alumni Lounge, Agbelcar 
Drum and Dance Socie 


Oct. 22, visiting artist Ed Groff and 
friends Eric Johnson, Anne-Alex Pack- 
ard, and Karen Sherwood present 
“Courting the Edge,’ an evening of 
recent dance works. Tickets, $2. 

Nov. 20 and 21, at 7 and 9 p.m., ‘Fall 
Faculty and Guest Artists’ Dance 
Concert," an evening of new works by 
Lisa Friedlander, Ed Groff, and others. 

Mar. 11, Art Bridgeman and Myrna 
Packer. Location to be announced. 
Tickets, $3. 

Apr. 19, at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., “Spring 


Dance Concert 

Wang Celebrity Series, Wang Center 

for the Performing Arts, 270 Troma St., 

Boston, 482-9393. All performances at 

the Wang Center, except as noted. 

Curtain time, 8 p.m., except as noted. 

For tickets, call 787-8000, except as 

noted. For group-discount rates, call 

482-2595. Tickets, $15.50 to $34.50. 

Oct. 28, Chinese Children’s Palace of 
Hangzhou. Performance at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
American premiére of this troupe of 
dancers, singers, acrobats, and musi- 
cians from the People's Republic of 
China. For remaining tickets, call 
497-1118 or 266-1492. 

Nov. 20, 21, and 22 (Nov. 22 at 3 and 8 
p.m.), Twyla Tharp Dance. . 

Feb. 5, 6, and 7 (Feb. 7 at 3 p.m.), Virsky 
Ukrainian State Dance Ensemble of 
the USSR. Tickets, $15.50 to $32.50. 

Apr. 15, 16, and 17 (Apr. 17 at 3 and 8 
p.m.), Rudolph Nureyev and Friends. 

May 3 through 8 (May 7 at 2 and 8 p.m., 
May 8 at 2 p.m.), Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater. 

Worcester Art Museum, Renaissance 

Court, 55 Salisbury St., Worcester, 

799-4406. Call for more information. 

Oct. 18, Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group. 

Worcester Music Festival, Memorial 

Auditorium, Lincoln Sq., Worcester, 

754-3231. Tickets, $20 and $22. Children 

under 12, $12. 

Nov. 27 and 28 (Nov. 28 at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.), Boston Ballet performs The 
Nutcracker. 
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Up against the wall 


GALLERIES 


As autumn sets in, galleries that have 
lain dormant all summer spring back to 
life, with exhibits that range from the 
tired-and-true to the avant-garde. You 
won't want to miss all the good stuff 
that's hanging around. Unless otherwise 
indicated, all galleries are free. 


Akin Gallery (formerly Gallery 52), 476 
Columbus Ave., Boston, 266-3535. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through 
Oct. 24, paintings and drawings by 
Laura Allis. Oct. 27 through Nov. 25, 
paintings and drawings by Nan Tull. Dec. 
1 through 30, pastels by John Stockwell. 
During Jan., an invitational showing. In 
Feb., an exhibition in conjunction with 
the Medici Society. 
Alianza, 140 Newbury St., Boston, 
262-2385. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wed. until 7 
p.m. Through Nov. 14, “Tea and Fan- 
tasy,"’ an exhibition of ceramic teapots 
by Karen Aumann, Jerry Berta, Leslie 
Lee; Madeleine Kaczmarczyk, Francine 
Ozereko, and Louis Vaccaro. Nov. 21 
through Jan. 2, “Jerry Berta: City Lights 
li,"" a cityscape in ceramic and neon. 
Gallery, 90 Chauncy St., Boston, 


9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Through the winter, 
new works by area artists. 
Alpha Gallery, 121 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, 536-4465. Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Nov. 7 through 
Dec. 2, an exhibition honoring the 20th 
anniversary of the gallery, featuring a 
survey of artists who have been in “‘New 
Talent’’ shows over the past 20 years. 
Jan. 9 through Feb 3, “Susan 
Heideman: Recent Paintings." 
peg Gallery, 1105 Massachusetts 
, Cambridge, 864-3333. Open on 
Continued on page 26 
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Mon., Wed., and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. until 8 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibition of handcrafted ceramics, 
blown glass, wood, and jewelry crafts. 
Art Complex at Duxbury, 189 Aiden St., 
Duxbury, 934-6634. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Through Nov. 15, 
“Paper Works '87," an exhibition of 35 
New England artists working in hand- 
made paper. Nov. 18 through Jan. 17, 
“Paintings by Virginia Precourt,”’ 
“Ceramics by Makoto Yabe,"’ and Bos- 
ton Printmakers members’ annual exhi- 
bition. 

Artful Hand Gallery, Copley Place, 
Boston, 262-9601. Open. Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 6 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Ongoing exhibition of new glass, 
ceramics, and jewelry. 

Arvest Gallery, 77 Newbury St., Boston, 
247-1418. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and by appointment. 
Ongoing exhibition of paintings by 19th- 
century and early-20th-century American 
Realists and Impressionists, including 
Child Hassam, F.E. Church, Frank 
Benson, A.C. Godwin, and others. 
BAAK Gallery, 59 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0407. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Oct. 15 through Nov. 10, 
mezzotints by Sonja Lamut, and Byzan- 
tine icons by Nenad Jakesevich. Nov. 12 
through Dec. 15, a group show featuring 
pastels by Bedros Aslanian, water- 
colored etchings by Jenni Christiansen, 
colored etchings by Helen Frank, wood- 
cuts by Nefertiti, ceramics by Wayne 
Barron, raku by Steven Brausman, and 
raku fantasy figurines by Jean Goldman. 
Randall Beck Gallery, 168 Newbury 
St., Boston, -266-2475. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 17, “The Homestead 
Series," an exhibition of canvas paint- 
ings and monotypes by Diana Gonzalez 
Gandolfi. Oct. 20 through Nov. 28, 
“Dreams and Hidden Realities,’ featur- 
ing oil paintings and monoprints by 
Susan Bush. Dec. 4 through Jan. 2, a 
group show by gallery artists and invited 


Boston Center, 320 New- 


Architectural 
bury St., Boston, 536-3170. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 22, 
“Ornamental Architecture Reborn: A 
New Terra Cotta Vocabulary,"’ an exhi- 
bition of work from a national competi- 
tion for new terra cotta elements. Oct. 26 
through Dec. 3, BAC Alumni Exhibit. 
Dec. 7 through Jan. 14, ‘impressions of 
the Orange Line,” -a photography 
exhibit. Jan. 19 through Feb. 18, a 
student-faculty exhibit. 
Boston , 855 


University Art Gallery 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 353-4672. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Fri. from 7 to 9 p.m. Open 
on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28, “The First American: 
Selections from the Nancy Stiles Day 
Collection of Latin American Art."’ Oct. 
30 through Dec. 13, “Illusion in Art: 
Description/Perception/Deception." 
Bromfield ,» 36 Newbury St., 
Boston, 262-7782. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Regular 


exhibits feature gallery artists; 
“Backspace” shows feature other 
artists. Through Oct. 31, ‘Lynn 


Weichsel: Recent Paintings” and “'Pa- 
tricia Gaines: Installations/Backspace.”" 
Nov. 3 through 28, “Rob Roy: Painting 
and Xerox,’ and “Rosie Rizzi: 
Chalkboards/Backspace.”’ Dec. 1 
through Jan. 2, “John Powell: Light 
Installations." Jan. 5 through 30, ‘‘Hart- 
ford Gallery invitational." Feb. 2 through 
27, “Museum School invitational."’ Mar. 1 
through Apr. 2, “New Work: Gallery 
Artists." Apr. 5 through 30, “David 
Ament: Paintings.’ May 3 through 28, 
“Katy Heilman: Paintings,"’ and “Bruce 
Photography/Backspace." 
Bunnell Frame Shop, 166 Newbury St., 
Boston, 266-6193. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call for exhibit 


schedule. 

Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
41 Second St., Cambridge, 577-1400. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from noon to 4 
p.m. Nov. 23 through Dec. 31, “The 
Bride Market of Morocco," a video and 
photography installation by Steffen and 
Christian Pierce. 

Cambridge Public Library, Central 
Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge, 
498-9081. Open on Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Tues. 
and Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ongoing exhibition of 
artwork by local residents. 

Childs , 169 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, 266-1108. Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through Nov. 7, “Mothers 
and Children,"" a thematic exhibition of 
paintings, and including prints, 
drawings, and watercolors. Also, 
1937," a SOth-anniversary exhibition of 
paintings, prints, drawings, and 
sculpture completed in 1937, and 
“Mabel Ducass, American (1895-1976),"’ 
a retrospective exhibit. 

Clark Gallery, the Mall at Lincoln 
Station, Lincoln, 259-8303. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
by appointment. Through Oct. 30, paint- 
ings by Timothy Harney, works in clay by 
Todd McKie, and aluminium sculptures 
by Robert Cronin. Nov. 3 through 28, a 
multimedia presentation by Norman 
Laliberte. Dec. 1 through 24, ‘5th Annual 
Salon Show"’ featuring works by gallery 
artists and invited guests. Jan. 5 through 
29, paintings by Robert Freeman. Feb. 2 
through 28, ceramics by Helen Drutt. 


Concord Art Association, 37 Lexington 


Rd., Concord, 369-2578. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 2 to 4:30 p.m. The 
will be closed Dec. through Jan. 
Through Oct. 25, “A Life in Art: Agnes 
Abbot Retrospective.” Nov. 8 through 
Dec. 6, ‘‘Annual Craft Exhibition Sale." 
Feb. 15 through Mar. 6, “Members' 
Juried Exhibition |,"" featuring paintings 
and sculpture. Mar. 14 through 27, 
‘Members’ Juried Exhibition 
tography, graphics and crafts 
Fhe rs Society of Boston, 158 
Newner St., Boston, 536-5049. Open 
Tues, through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 10, paintings by 
folk-primitive artist Eliot Bartlett. Oct. 13 
through 24, Abstract Expressionist paint- 
ings by Twinny Jenkins . Oct. 27 through 
Nov. 7, abstract sculpture by Sergio 
Castillo. Nov. 10 through 14, paintings by 
Paul. Szentkuthy. 

Square Artists, 1837 Massachu- 
setts. Ave., Lexington, 863-1597. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31, “Animal Magnetism,” 
an exhibition of abstract acrylics by Eric 
Taranto. Nov. 3 through 29, new acrylic 
collage paintings by Richard A. Hanson. 
and realistic nature drawings by 
Penelope Hart. Dec. 1 through Jan. 2, 
“Celebrate with a Gift of Art,’ an 
exhibition of work in all media. 

Mario Diacono Gallery, 84 Peterbor- 
ough St., Boston, 437-7706. Open Wed. 
through Sat. from 1 to 6 p.m. Oct. 16 
through Nov. 14, paintings by Philip 
Taaffe. Nov. 20 through Dec. 19, paint- 
ings by David McDermott and Peter 
McGough. Jan. 8 through 30, drawings. 
by Claudio Parmiggiani. Feb. 6 through 
27, paintings by Ray Smith. In Apr., 
sculptures by Francesco Clemente. 

Federal Reserve Bank Gallery, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, 973-3454. Open 
Mon. agp ee from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Through t. 23, “Fort Point Arts 
Community, Inc. Juried Members Exhi- 
bition.” Nov. 16 through Dec. 31, “Art 
Institute of Boston 75th Anniversary 


Faculty Photography Exhibition." Jan. 21. 
through Feb. 24, an exhibit from the’ 


Copley Society of Boston. Mar. 11 
through Apr. 22, ‘Fiber Connections: 
Works by Boston Seven and the Conseil 
des Arts Textiles du Quebec.'’ May 10 
through June 24, an exhibit by the New 
England Watercolor Society. 

Fi , 761 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 522-3451. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


‘Through Oct. 31, photorealistic over- 


sized watercolors by Hong Kong artist 
Au Man Siu. Nov. 1 through Nov. 30, 
“Five Centuries of Botanical Prints,"’ an 
exhibit of hand-colored, antique prints. 
F » 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston, 266-4351. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Wed. 
until 7 p.m. Open on Sat. until 4 p.m. 
Through. Oct. 31, "The Art of French 
Iustration,”’ an exhibit of modern French 
illustrated books, prints, and drawings. 
Nov. 5 through 25, “‘Art Deco Paris,” 
etchings and woodcuts by Paris. print- 
makers of the 1920s and ‘30s, on loan 
from the Boston Public Library. Dec. 3 
through Jan. 6, paintings by Viviane 
Stone-Delattre. 

Friends Gallery, 383 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 547-1267. Open Tues. through 
Fri. from-10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Permanenit 
exhibit of the pe age collection, including 


clothing, quilts, glass, metalwork, and 
weaving ‘ 
Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury St., Boston, 


267-9060. oe Tues. through Sat. from 

10.a.m. to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 31, "Ken 

Beck, New Paintings: Bears.’ Nov. 5 

through 28, “Wall Sculpture: Pier 

oa Christopher Priore, Margaret 


Gateway Crafts, 62 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 734-1577. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from-9 am. to 3-p.m., or by 
appointment. Permanent exhibit of pot- 
tery, weaving, printed and handstamped 
clothing, and cards. 

Genovese Graphics, 535 Albany St., 
4th floor, Boston, 426-9738. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31, ‘Silk Route," screen prints and 
recent paintings by Max Gimblett. Nov. 2 
through 30, screen prints, drawings, and 
paintings by Regina Granne. Dec. 4 
through 31, prints and sculpture by Dan 
Flavin, Richard Tuttle, and Sol Lewitt. 
Grossman Gallery, School of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 230 the Fenway, 
Boston, 267-6100. Open Mon. through 
Fri, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Through Oct. 19, “Boit Competition 
Exhibit,"" an annual juried exhibition of 
works in all media by students of the 
Museum School. Nov. 2 through 30, 
“Undercurrents: Rituals and Trans- 
lations," including works by Joseph 
Beuys, Louise Bourgeois, and Robert 
Morris. Dec. 5 through 14, Annual 
Exhibition/Sale, featuring works by alum- 
ni, faculty, and students. Jan. 19 through 
Feb. 12, Rituals,”’ a juried exhi- 
bition of recent work in various media by 
students of the Museum School. Feb. 19 
through Mar. 17, “Visiting Artists Exhi- 
bition,” including art and 
theatrical puppet de: 
Harcus Gallery, 210 ith St. Boston, 
262-4445. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 14, 
an exhibition of works by San Francisco 
sculptor Fletcher Benton. Oct. 17 
through Nov. 18, paintings by George 
Nick, and prints and ceramics by An- 
drew Lord. 

Liz Harris Gallery, 711 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 338-1315. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 5 p.m. Through Oct. 10, “James 
Little: New Paintings."’ Oct. 13 through 
Nov. 14, “Oliver Jackson: New Work.” 


_Nov. 17 through Dec, 12, “The Art of _. Boston, 2 


Giving,” featuring contemporary 

ings and traditional African art. Dec. "3 
through Jan., the gallery will be open by 
appointment only. Feb. 2 through 27, 
traditional African art. Mar. 8 through 
Apr. 2, paintings by Deborah Muirhead. 

553 Columbus Ave., 

Boston, 267- 7501. Open on Tues., Wed., 

and Fri. from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 31, 
“Michael Dowling: A Closer Look 
(1977-1987)"" Nov. 10 through 30, 
“Douglas Bell: Solo.’ In Dec., ceramic 
sculpture by Gretchen Ewert and photo- 


graphic work by Maryjean Viano-Crowe. ° 


In Jan., recent paintings by Bob Baart 
and works on paper by Gregory 
Edwards. In Feb., paintings by David 
Davison. In Mar., paintings by Dennis 
Akin. In Apr., paintings and prints by 
Paul Harmon and sculpture by John 
Christian Anderson. In May, paintings by 
Elli Crocker and photographs by Linda 
Sutton. 

Kaji Aso Studio/Gallery Nature and 
T tion, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston, 
247-1719. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
noon to 6 p.m. Through Nov. 12, 
“Impressions of Light,"’a multimedia 
exhibition based on a 1987 symposium 
held along the Seine River in France. 
Nov. 13 through Dec. 10, “The Dot 
Show,"’ paintings by faculty of the Kaji 
Aso Studio. Dec. 11 through Jan. 31, 
“13th Annual December Show,” a multi- 


media exhibition. 
Clarence K , 770 Main 


Kennedy 
St., Cambridge, 577-5177. Open Tues. 


through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24, “Ansel Adams: A 
Special Relationship,’ an exhibition 
commemorating the collaboration be- 
tween Adams and Polaroid Corporation, 
including over 60 prints made in the 
1950s and ‘60s, as well as enlargements, 
memorabilia, test photographs, and 


portraits. 

Kingston Gallery, 129 Kingston -St., 
Boston, 423-4113. Open Wed. through 
Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Through Oct. 
18, “Wish You Were Here ...,"° an 
exhibition of mixed-media works by 
Boston artist Chris Maxedon. Oct. 22 
through Nov. 8, an exhibition of abstract 
and landscape paintings by Bill Regan. 
Robert Klein Gallery, 355 Boylston St., 
Boston, 262-2278. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., or by 


appointment. Through Oct. 10, color - 


landscape photography by Robert 
Glenn Ketchum. Oct. 17 through Nov. 
14, ‘Photographs from the Islamic Re- 
public of Pakistan,"’ by Jim Stone. The 
gallery will move to a new location in mid 
November. 
further exhibit schedules. 

Barbara Krakow Gallery, 10 Newbury 
St., Boston, 262-4490. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. or 
by appointment. Oct. 10 through Nov. 4, 
“The Presence of Nature: Some 
American Paintings,'’ an exhibit of works 
from the 1930s to the present. Nov. 7 
through Sultan; Small 
Paintings.” Jan. 9 through ‘Feb. 3, 
“Maggi Brown: New Work.”’ 

Milis Gallery, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 549 Tremont St., Boston, 426-7700. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon to 4 
p.m., and on Thurs. until 7 p.m. Oct. 8 
through 31, paintings, prints, and books 
by Wang Hui-Ming. Nov. 6 through 28, 
paintings of the the South Shore by 
Edmund Sullivan. Dec. 4 through 31, 
drawings from Czechoslovakia. Jan. 8 
through 30, recent paintings by Leon 
Robinson. 

Mobilia, 348 Huron Ave., Cambridge, 
876-2109. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11.a.m. to 6 p.m., on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and by appointment. Through 
Oct. 16, sculpture by Mark Soppeland. 
Oct. 17 through 31, painted-feather 
collars by K. Lee Manuel, rayon knits by 
Jacqueline Roesch Sanchez; and para- 
normal jewelry by Thomas Mann. Nov. 3 
through 17, metal jewelry by Catherine 
Butler and new ceramics by Dan Post- 
otnick. Nov. 18 through 30, new paint- 
ings by Mark Luiggi and stitched. and 
quilted work by Priscilla Snyder. Dec. 1 
through 31, “Art To Wear,” a group 
show, wooden toys and paintings by 
David and Susan Kirk, and sculpture by 
Joe Lytle. 

Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston, 
542-7416. Oct. 19 and 20, Fort Point 
Open Studios Group Show. Call for 
further exhibit schedules and gallery 


hours. 
Modestino Gallery, 426 Broadway, 
Cambridge, 868-7206. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Oct. 31, 
yarn paintings by José Benitez Sanchez. 
Nov. 1 through Jan. 2, a Christmas 
exhibition of crafts and homemade gifts. 
Mugar Memorial Library, Boston Uni- 
versity, 771 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 353-2134. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Through Dec. 30, 
4 in the Eyes of His Contem- 
poraries,” prints from France, Great 
Britain, and the German and Italian 
states depicting the leader in many 


settings. 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
St., Newtonville, 964-3424. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m. Through Oct. 11, 
“Lawrence Kupferman: An American 
Innovator (1909-1982),"' a retrospective 
exhibition of paintings and prints by one 
of the pioneers of Abstract Ex- 
pressionism. Oct. 16 through Nov. 8, 
“People on Paper," a selection of works 
by Jim Ann Howard, Scattergood-Moore, 
and Don Stinson. Dec. 11 through 20, 
works by Newton Arts Center students. 


Boston, 268-4835, 


Call for-new address and . 


Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Oct. 17 
through Nov. 28, ‘Boston Artists’ Group 
Show: New Work." Dec. 5 through Jan. 
2, “Dana Salvo: Photographs from Mex- 


Photographic Resource Center, 602 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 353-0700. 
Open on Tues., Wed,, and Fri. through 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m., and on Thurs. 
until 8 p.m. Through Nov. 8, ‘‘Selections 
from the David and Sandra Bakalar 
Collection,” featuring over 60 photo- 
graphs by various artists, including 
Diane Arbus, Bill Brandt, Julia Margaret 
Cameron, Frank Meadow Sutcliffe, and 
Jacques Henri Lartique. Also ‘Color 
Xeroxes" by Rita DeWitt. Admission, $2. 
Students and senior citizens, $1. 
Pucker/Safrai Gallery, 171-173 New- 
bury St., Boston, 267-9473. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Oct. 17 through Nov. 17, “The Past 
Continues,” an exhibition of oil paintings 
by Samuel Bak. Nov. 21 through mid 
December, watercolors from Madeira by 
Paul Nagano and recent works by Enrico 
Pinardi. 
Quadrum , the Mall at Chestnut 
Hill, Chestnut Hill, 965-5555. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m..to 9:30 p.m., 
and on Sat. until 6 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. During Oct., jewelry 
by Celia Landman and Izabel Lam. 
During Nov., ‘Fourth Annual Invitational 
Gold Exhibition," featuring work by 13 
jewelry artists of international standing. 
During Dec., one-of-a-kind jewelry 
pieces by gallery artists. 
Rolly-Michaux Gallery, 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston, 536-9898. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 24, an exhibition of major 
aquatint etchings and early lithographs 
by Joan Miré. 
Roseland Center for Artmak 103 
Morse St., Watertown, 923-4520. Call for 
information on gallery showings. 
Judi , 130 Newbury 
St., Boston, 266-3500. Open Tues. 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


through 
Through Oct. 16, ‘‘Sculpture,”” an exhi- © 


bition of new works in marble, granite, 
and steel by Richard.Creighton. Oct. 17 
through Nov. 6, “Second Generation 
Folly Cove Design," featuring fabrics, 
papers, ceramics, and woodblocks 
created in the 1930s by Cape Ann 
artists. Nov. 7 through Dec. 5, ‘‘Leon 
Kroll: The Cape Ann Years," a special 
collection of paintings from the Kroll 
Estate dating from 1917 to 1950. Dec. 6 


through 31, ‘Out of the Mold,” a group 
show. 
Sam Gallery, Newburyport Art 


Sargent 
Association, 65 Water St., Newburyport, 
465-8769. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Through Oct. 15, watercolors 
and acrylic paintings by Audrey Bechler 
in the main gallery, and works by Ron 
and Ellen Taylor in the Hartson Gallery. 
Oct. 20 through Nov. 12, annual fall 
juried show. Nov. 13 through 19, local 
landscapes by Cynthia Cooper. Nov. 27 
through, Dec. 24, Christmas show. 
Thomas Segal Gallery, 133 Federal St., 


‘Boston, 266-3500. On Nov. 4, the gallery 


will reopen at its new address: 207 South 


‘St., Boston. Open Mon. through Fri. from 


10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Nov. 4 through 28, 
“‘Romare Bearden: New Collages,” and 
“Bernd.and Hilla Becher: Typologies." 

Dec. 3 through Jan. 13, “Chuck Connel- 
ly: Recent Paintings" and “Pat Lasch: 


Sculpture.” 
Galleries, Dock Sq., North 
St., Boston, 227-4885. Mon. 
through Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and_on Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. Oct. 9 
through Nov. 13, ceramic glass ‘and 
jewelry by gallery artists. Nov. 13 to Jan. 
10, “Laney Oxman and 13 Jewelers." 
Jan. through June, a multimedia exhibit 
of Massachusetts crafts in conjunction 


with Open Studios and Hands-On Work 


of Arts and Crafts, 175 
Newbury St., Boston, 266-1810. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m., and on Sat. until 5 p.m. Oct. 9 
through Nov. 12, “Frank Boyden: Pottery 


' & Drawings.” Oct. 9 through Jan. 10, “At 


the Table,"’ handcrafted tables set with 
unique tablewares, and an exhibition of 
jewelry by featured artist Ken Bova. 
Starr Gallery, Leventhai-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton, 965-7410. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Tues. and Wed. from 6 to 9 p.m. Open on 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., and on Sun. 
until 4 p.m. Through Oct. 25, ‘“Celebra- 
tions: Contemporary Fine Judaica."’ Nov. 
1 through 29, “Arthur Polonsky: A 
Retrospective,” an exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings. Dec. 6 through Jan. 
4, “Hanukkah Windows," window de- 
signs by designers and artists. Jan. 10 
through Feb. 28, ‘Home Sweet Home,” 
paintings of landscapes and gardens by 
three Boston artists. Mar. 6 through Apr. 
17, “Contemporary Furniture and 
Furniture Makers,’ an invitational exhi- 
bition. Apr. 24 through May 22, 
“Artisrael,” paintings by 24 Israeli 


artists. 
Stavaridis Gallery, 73 Newbury St., 
Boston, 353-1681. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31, paintings by John McNamara. 
o 3 through 28, paintings and draw- 
ngs by Roger Kizik. Dec. 1 through Jan. 
2. “Small. Works." Jan. 5 through 30, 
paintings by Dan Gorini. Feb. 2 through 
27, new work. by Jack Clift. Mar. 2 
through 27, new work by Norman 
Toynton. 
Stux Gallery, 36 Newbury St., Boston, 
267-7300. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Tues. until 9 
p.m. Through Oct. 31, ' 


‘The Starn Twins: 


— Small Paintings and Sculptures.” 

Ten Arrow Gallery, 10 Arrow St., 
876-1117. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
on Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through Nov. 14, 
“All Metal,”” featuring enameled-steel 
weathervane sculptures by various 


_artists and jewelry by four British gold- 


smiths. Call for further exhibition sched- 
ules 


Vision Gallery, 560 Harrison Ave., 5th 
floor, Boston, 542-8191. During Oct., 
large-scale composite works by Los 
Angeles artist Jeff Weiss. During Nov., 
photographs by Olivia Parker celebrat- 
ing the publication of her new book, 
Weighing the Planets. During Dec., an 
exhibition of works by Joel Peter Witkin. 
Vose of Boston, 238 New- 
bury St., Boston, 536-6176. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31, oil paintings by academician 
and Boston painter Gertrude Fiske 
(1878-1961). 

Wenniger Graphics, 174 Newbury St., 
536-4688. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Wed. until 7 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 16, prints from Scotland 
and Wales. Nov. 17 through Dec. 5, 
prints from Africa and wood engravings 
by featured artist Bernard Brussel-Smith. 
Dec. 6, through Jan. 3, prints from Latin 
America. 

Wet Gallery, 542 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, 267-4668. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on Thurs. 


“until 9 p.m. Through Nov. 7, recent 


woodcuts by Alford. Nov. 11 through 
Dec. 12, recent paintings, woodcuts, 
and sculpture by Joe Letitia. Nov. 15 
through Dec. 9, recent paintings by 
Carty Bledsoe. Jan. 12 through Feb. 6, 
an invitational group show. Feb. 9 
through Mar. 5, recent light boxes by — 
Jerry Wiest. 

Zoe Gallery, 207 Newbury St., Boston, 
536-6800. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Through Oct. 31, 
paintings by Steve Mitchell. Nov. 3 
through 31, paintings on photographs by 
Chris Enos. Dec.-1 through 24, paintings 
by David Addison Small. Jan. 5 through 
30, “The Ice Age Show," a multimedia, 
political/environmental. installation. Feb. 
2 through 27, ‘Museum School Photo 
Faculty Show," featuring works by Bill 
Burke, Bonnie Donohue, Jim Dow, and 
Elaine O'Neil. 


Talk of the town 


LECTURES 


You may have thought you were done 
with lectures when you left college, or 
perhaps when you left home. Now, 
perhaps, a long talk might seem more 
exciting. Below we've listed lectures on 
more topics than you could shake a stick 
at, given by persons famous, obscure, or 
just verbose. So check them out — be 
open-minded. And hey, relax — we 
promise there won't be a test. 


Art institute of Boston, 700 Be 
262-1223. Lectures 
7:30. 


Oct. 15, internationally renowned. ‘art 
historian Jacques Barzun will read 
from his forthcoming book. Ad- 
mission, $8. 

Dec. 2, associate curator of the Whitney 
Museum Patterson Sims lectures on 


Nov. 14 through 22. Events will include 
five speaker programs at the Boston 
Public Library, Sq., Boston. 
Guest lecturers include authors An- 
drew Greeley, Kurt Vonnegut, Annie 
Dillard, and Letitia Baldridge. Call for 
schedule information. A poetry pro- 
gram and panel on children's litera- 
ture are also scheduled. 

Nov. 21, Book and Author Luncheon, 
Grand Ballroom, Boston Marriott 
Copley Place Hotel, 110 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Singer Judy Collins and 
former Speaker of the House Tip 
O'Neill will be the guest speakers. 
Books can be purchased after the 
luncheon and the authors will be 
available for book signing. Call for 
times and admission prices. 

Nov. 22, Mystery Author Dinner, Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, 50 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Author of the best-selling 
Spenser novels. Robert Parker will be 
the guest lecturer. Call for times and 
admission prices. 

Public Library, Copley Sq., 

Boston, 536-5400, ext. 371. “The Con- 

stitution of the United States: A Foreign 

Approach.” All lectures in this series are — 

held in the Rare Book Dept., on the 

fourth floor of the Research Library. 

Oct. 22, at 7 p.m., “The Bill of Rights and 
William d'Orange.” Call for more 
information. 

Nov. 12, at 4:30 p.m., University of 
Connecticut professor of history 
Emiliana Noether discusses 
“American Federalism and Re- 
publicanism: Constitutional Models for 
Italian Nationalists in the XIXth Cen- 
tury.” 


The following branches of the Boston 
Public Library also offer lectures and 
discussions. 


— Adams Street Branch, 690 Adams 
St., Dorchester, 436-6900. U- 
Mass/Boston Professor Padraig 
O'Malley will give a series of lectures on 
“Uncivil Wars: A History of Modern 
og All lectures begin at 7 p.m. 


on 15, “Starting Points: A Question of 
Continued on page 28 
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-Honda snowthrowers are built to start easily and run smoothly 
even in the most severe conditions. _ 
They're available from 3.5 to 8HP With wheels or tracks. In 
self-propelled or push models. Most with an electric start option. 
Two-way adjustable discharge chutes that rotate 220° allow 
them to throw almost any direction or distance JPrvsy*F55 


you choose. 
Honda snowthrowers. The easy way to 
turn that snowdrift back into a driveway. 


Full line of Honda snowblowers on display! 


Parkway Cycles Honda 


1865 Revere Beach Parkway — Rt. 16 = 
Everett, MA « 389-6998 so 


Open 10 - 7 Mon. - Fri.* 9-5 Sat. 


For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating your 
Honda Power ipment. © 1986 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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ENTE 
ART 
YOUR TICK’ WALL 


Announces the GRAND OPENING 
of two. new BOSTIX locations 
at the Sears Ticketron outlets at 


BURLINGTON MALL 


SOUTH SHORE PLAZA, BRAINTREE 


Now it’s even more convenient to get 


tickets to the hottest shows, 


* concerts, dance performances and exhibits. 


Burlington BOSTIX 
Thursday, October 15 at 12:30 P.M. _ 
for stars, entertainment, prizes and funt” . 


Join us at the GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION 


BOSTIX also sells price tickets on the day of performance 
to many of Boston's art events (based on availability). 


Stop by any BOSTIX booth for more information from our 


staffs. 


Boston’s Best Bargain... 
Now in Burlington and Braintree! 


BOSTIX 723-5181 
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WuHy WE Love Ir 


(CHEF CGOES HSHING. 


Our chef knows as much about catching 


WHEN OurR 


a fish as he does about cooking one. A New 
England fisherman for 18 years, he under- 


stands that little things like water temperature 


and weather can make a big difference in 

the taste of fish. When the time is right, he 
selects only the freshest seafood, then pre- 
pares it with fresh herbs and pasta. 


So come visit our Raw Bar and Restaurant 


and relax in a nautical atmosphere at the 
Mass* Bay Company. We're located in The 
Sheraton Boston Hotel & Towers at the 


Prudential Center. For reservations, call 


236-8787. 


the» Bay Ca 


Fresh Fish «Fine Wines 
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Oct. 22, ' ‘The South: Independence and 
Dependence.” 

Oct. 29, ‘‘The North: States of Siege and 
the Politics of Uncertainty." . 

Nov. 5, “The Irish Republican Army: 
Certainty and the Politics of Armalite." 

Nov. 12, ‘Starting Over:. ‘To Each Past 
the Open Future It Once Had.’ 

— Brighton Branch, 40 Academy Hill 

Rd., Brighton, 782-6032. 

Nov. 12, at 7 p.m., Playwright Beverly 
Creasy, director of Playwrights’ Plat- 
form, will speak about her work. Free. 

— ‘Women in American Film,” a series 

presented by Stonehill College professor 

of English Robert G. Goulet. All iectures 
begin at 7:30 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 15, “Woman as Challenge." 

Oct. 22, ‘Woman as Sacrifice." 

Oct. 29, ‘Woman as Affirmation." 

— Charlestown Branch, 179 Main St., 

Charlestown, 242-1248. Adult Dis- 

cussion Groups on various topics are 

held every Fri. at 10 am. Free. U- 

Mass/Boston professor of history 

Thomas N. Brown presents the series 

“Charlestown: The Making of an Urban 

Village.’ Lectures begin .at 7:30 p.m. 

Free. 

Oct. 15, ‘Colonial Charlestown in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill.’’ 

~ Oct: 22, “The. Phoenix from the Flame: 
Charléstown’s Recovery i in the Rivalry 
with Boston, 1786-1847." 

Oct. 29, ‘Annexation and Industrializa- 


tion: The Flight of the Old Middle’ 


Class, 1847-1919." 

Nov. 5, “The Irish and Charlestown's 
Renewed Sense of Identity, 
1910-1975." 

Nov. 12, “In Retrospect: Memory and the 
Awareness of Place in the Making of a 
Townie.”’ 


' — Connolly Branch, 433 Centre St., 


Jamaica Plain; 522-1960. Call for infor- 

mation on dates and times of special 

book discussion groups. Free. 

Dudley Branch, 65 Warren St., 

442-6186. Northeastern Univer. 
.s sity lecturer Joyce Mobley Corrigan 
HH presents: the series; (Art and’ Commit- 

“ment: The Black Literary’ Tradition from 


_ Native Son to. The Color Purple."’ Lec- 


‘tures begin at 6 p.m. Free. 


* Oct. 15, “ ‘What Did | Do To Be So Black 


and Blue?': The Plight of the Hero in 
James Ellison's Invisible Man. 

Oct. 22, ‘The Theater as Weapon: Social 
Consciousness and the Black Drama- 
tist.”’ 


Oct. 29; “' ‘The Pain | Can Use, the Truth 


| Can See’: The Voice of the Black 
Woman Novelist." 
— Fields Comer Branch, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester, 436-2155. 
Massasoit Community College instructor 
of English Deborah Rosenthal presents 
“New England Women Writers: Pioneer- 


__ing ina World of Chance, Choice and 


ee Lectures begin at 7 p.m. 

ree. 

Oct. 15, “Charlotte Perkins, Emily 
Dickinson, Anne Sexton; Structuring a 
Reality of One's Own.” 

Oct. 22, “Anne Morrow Lindbergh: 
at a Harmonious Conscious- 


Oct. : 29, “Ellen Goodman: Affirming a 
Woman's Voice." 

— North End Branch, 25 Parmenter St., 

Boston, 227-8135. Adult book-dis- 

cussion groups meet on the second 

Wed. of each month at 10:30 a.m. Adult 

discussion groups meet every Tues. at 

10 a.m. Free. 

Oct. 13, a special discussion on the 
celebration of the bicentennial of the 
US Constitution. Call for specific 
information. 

— Parker Hill Branch, 1497 Tremont 

St., Roxbury, 427-3820. Northeastern 

University African-American master art- 

ist in residence James Rubin Reed 

presents “Artists of the Harlem Renais- 

Sance: The Gift of Black Folk." Lectures 

begin at 3 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 15, “Aaron Douglas (1899-1979), 
Painter.” 

Oct. 22, “Hale Woodruff (1900-1980), 
Painter." 

Oct. 29, ‘William H. 
(1901-1970), Painter." 

— Roslindale Branch, 4238 Washing- 
ton St., Roslindale, 323-2343. Director of 
the Boston University program in 
medical ethics Michael A. Grodin, M.D., 
presents Moral Dilemmas in Modern 
— Lectures begin at 7:30 p.m. 

ree 

Oct. 22, “Foundations of Medical Eth- 


ics. 

Oct. 29, “The New Reproductive 
Technologies." 

Nov. 5, “Death and Dying.’ 

- Nov. 12, “Justice and Allocation." 

Nov. 19, “AIDS.” 

— South End Branch, 685 Tremont St., 

Boston, 536-8241. Boston College and 

Regis College muralist and lecturer 

Aileen Callahan presents ‘The Wayward 

Stroke: Lectures of Post-im- 

pressionism.'’ Lectures begin at 6:30 

p.m. Free. 

Oct. 15, “Sun Fields.’ 

Oct. 22, “Chromatic Stance."’ 

Oct. 29, ‘Dazzling Brush.” 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge 

- St., Boston, 523-3957. Adult book-dis- 

Cussion groups meet on the first Thurs. 

of each month at 6 p.m. 

Oct. 30, at 10:30 a.m., Bruce Michaud, 

curator of the Salem Witch Museum, 
discusses “The Origins of Witch- 
craft." Free. 

Nov. 12, at 6:45 p.m., Father Bucke, 
pastor of St. Joseph Church, Boston, 
presents ‘The Church and the Urban 
Village: Celebration of the 125th 
Anniversary of St. Joseph Church, 
West End." Free. 

— “Culture in and Around Boston.” 

Lectures start at 10:30 a.m. Free. 


Johnson 


Oct. 21, Laura Roberts, education direc- 
tor of Museum of Our National 
Heritage, Concord, discusses the 
museum. 

Nov. 4, John Stewart, director of the 
John F. Kennedy Library, discusses 
the John F. Kennedy Library. 

Nov, 18, Edward Gault, resident historian 
of the Boston Tea Party Ship, dis- 


cusses the Boston Tea Party Ship and — 


Museum. ‘ 
Dec. 2, William Schoeffler, director of 
. education of the New England Historic 

Genealogical Society, discusses the 

New England Ge ical Society. 
Boston University, 10 Lenox St., 
Brookline, 353-2240. The University of- 


. fers several lecture series. 


Oct. 9, authors Tracy Kidder and Mark 
Kramer are the guest speakers at ‘‘An 
Evening of Literary Journalism with 
Tracy Kidder and Mark Kramer,’ at 8 
p.m. at the University's Conference 
Auditorium, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Admission, $10. Full-time stu- 
dents, senior citizens, and National 
Writers Union members, $5. The 
lecture is a benefit for the National 
Writers Union. 

— “Boston Colloquium for the 

Philosophy of Science." series 

continues through the academic year. 


~Contact the university's Center for 
_ Philosophy and History of Science, 


353-2604, for more information. All lec- 

dures are free and open to the public. 

Oct..8-through 11, at 8 p.m. each night, 
Gillian Beer, professor of literature at 


Girton College, Cambridge, England, 


Stephen Jay Gould, professor of 
geology .at Harvard, and GS. 
Rousseau; professor of literature ‘at 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
present ‘Literature and Science as 
Modes of Expression: A Symposium,” 
at the Worcester Marriott Hotel, 
Worcester. : 

Oct. 11, at 9 a.m.;at the Worcester 
Marriott Hotel, Arthur Quinn, professor 
of rhetoric at University of California, 
Berkeley, will present a summation of 
the previous days’ discussions. 


“rOet. 13, <Robert /Root-Bérnstein, 
professor of: philosophy’ at Michigan 


» State University, will discuss ‘How 
Scientists Really Think: Beyond induc- 
tion, Deduction, and Abduction,” at 8 
p.m..in the George Sherman Union 


Terrace.Lounge, 775 Commonwealth: 


Ave., Boston. 

Oct. 20, philosopher Terry Tafoya of 
Evergreen State College, Olympia, 
Washington, will discuss ‘Circles and 
Cedar: Native American Epistemology 
and Clinical Issues," at 8 p.m. in Room 
525 of the School of Theology, 745 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Oct. 21, philosopher James M. Langford 
of the University of Notre Dame will 
discuss ‘Science, Theology and Free- 
dom: A New Look at the Galileo 
Case,” at 8 p.m. in the School of 
Nursing Auditorium, 635 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. 

Oct. 27, Alberto Elena, professor of 
philosophy at the Universidad Auto- 
noma, Madrid, will discuss ‘The Birth 
of the Experimental Method: An Ex- 
ternalist Approach," at 8 p.m. in the 
George Sherman Union Conference 
Auditorium, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

— “Cont Russian Culture and 

Soviet Society: An Introduction for 

Adults.” The series continues through 

the academic year. Contact the Russian 

Studies Institute, 353-8912, for more 

information. All lectures are free, in 

English, open to the public, and begin at 

7 p.m. in Room 522, College of Liberal 

Arts, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Exceptions are noted below. A musical 

presentation by Soviet émigré musicians 

and singers will follow the lectures at the 

College of Liberal Arts. Cali for infor- 

mation on. speakers. 

Oct. 13, “Structure of Soviet Society.” 

Oct. 15, a screening of a current Russian 
film (with English subtitles), followed 
by a discussion. 

Oct. 20 and. 22 (Oct. 22 in Russian), 
“Russia and the Fate of Her Poets.” 
Oct. 30 and 31, a symposium on 

“America and the Soviet Union: Cul- 
tural Encounters." Including panel 
discussions, informal meetings be- 
tween guest lecturers and the au- 
dience, lectures, film presentations 
and other events, the symposium will 
examine cultural and social inter- 
actions, unofficial and official, be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The symposium will run 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and continue 
from 3 to 5 p.m. on both days at the 
Law School, 765 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Call for more information. 
School of 


Lectures begin at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Concert Hall. Free. Also see listings 
under “Music.” 

Oct. 20, composer Jean Dane discusses 
“Practical Writing for Strings." 

Nov. 3, composer David Locke speaks 
“On His Music.” 

Dec. 1, composer Joyce Mekeel and the 
Muir String Quartet give a lecture- 
demonstration. 

The Mary | Bunting Institute, 

Radcliffe Research and Study Center, 

Radcliffe College, 34 Concord: Ave., 

Cambridge, 495-8212. All colloquia are 

free and open to the public. Call for 


schedule information. 
Center for Adult Educa- 
, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge, 
547-6789. The center offers two fall 
lecture series. Admission, $1.50. Tickets 
available in advance. 
Lecture Series. 


— Tuesday Eveni 
Lectures begin at 8:1 
13; adventurer and world explorer 


Roger Dashow discusses and shows 
slides of his “Expedition to New 
Guinea." 
Oct. 20, Anabel Graetz, director of 
Festival of Light and Song, discusses 
“The Land of Orpheus.” 
Oct. 27, “Conspiracy of Hope: The 
Human Rights Work of Amnesty 
International and the Poetry of Mar- 
jorie Agosin.:’ Dr. Jose Ribeiro and 
. Eric Radack of Amnesty _inter- 
national's Boston Health Profession- 
als Group will speak about their work 
in the organization and Chilean poet - 
Marjorie Agosin will read selected 
poems. 
Nov. 3, ocean engineer Charles Mazel 
presents “Search for the Medusa.” 
Nov. 10, pianist Daniel Wyneken dis- 
cusses ‘'Classical Song Repertoire.”’ 
Nov. 17, Blue Magruder, public affairs 
director at Earthwatch in Watertown, 
presents ‘Earthwatch Explorations.” 


Nov. 24, instructor Nancy Williamson 
presents “Writing as a Form of 
Meditation." 


Dec. 1, artist and teacher Ellie Crocker 
presents ‘The Artist and the Model.” 
— Thursday Morning Lecture Series. 
Coffee and tea served at 10 am. 
Lectures begin at 10:30 a.m. 
Oct. 15, author Robert Gahtan talks 
about “The Absurdity of Time Man- 
agement and the Relevance of Task 
Management.” 
Oct. 22, instructor Phyllis Brandon pres- 
ents ‘Changing Jobs/Changing Life- 
styles: The Relationship.” 
Nov. 5, instructor Patricia Schwartz 
presents “Women in Mystery.” 

Nov. 12, instructor Iris Selig discusses 
“The Tao of Working.” 

Nov. 19, artist Judith Liniado speaks on 
‘Japanese Calligraphy: A Westerner’s 
Approach.”’ 

Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Cam- 

bridge, 876-9644. Lectures begin at 3 

p.m. except as noted. Free. 

Oct. 14, Harvard University professor of 

_ government Susan Pharr presents 
“Japan in America:..What Lies 
Ahead.” 

Qct. 19, at noon, economist John 

‘Kenneth Galbraith discUsses ‘‘Revol- 

_ utions in Our Time," at the Harvard 
Club, 1 Federal St., Boston. Ad- 
mission, $21. Members, $16. Reserva- 
tions required. Call before Oct. 15. 

Oct. 21, Boston University professor of 
Japanese sociology Merry White 
speaks on “The Japanese Educa- 
tional Challenge.’ 

Oct. 28, Wellesley College professor of 
economics Marshall Goldman lectures 
on "Gorbachev's Challenge.” 

Center for the Visual Arts, 

Harvard University, 24 Quincy St., Cam- 

bridge, 495-3251. Call for schedule 

information. 

The Children’s Museum, Museum 

Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston 

426-6500. 


Oct. 23, ‘How To Talk So Your Pedia- 
trician Will Listen.’’ Lecture runs from 
7 to 8:30 p.m. Admission; $5. Children 
3 and older, $2.50. 

Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 

Ave., Framingham, 620-0050. In addition 

to the lectures listed below, the museum 

offers informal talks each Wed. on 
request. Call for information Free. 

Nov. 5, at 8 p.m., artists John Devaney, 
Julie Graham, and Mary Kocol are 
present for “An Evening with Three 
Artists." 

— “ArtBreak."’ Lecture begins at 1 p.m. 

Oct. 14, museum curator Elizabeth Wylie 
discusses “‘Interior Spaces." 

Sandy Pond Rd., 

Lincoln, 259-8355. Call for information 

regarding guest speakers and ad- 

mission prices. 

Oct. 16 and 30, at 8 p.m., changing 
attitudes towards 20th- -century 
American art are discussed in the Paul 
J. Cronin Memorial Lecture Series. 

Ford Hall Forum, 8 Winter St., Boston, 

338-5350. All lectures begin at 8 p.m. at 

Faneuil Hall, except as noted. Free. 

Oct. 15, National Organization for 
Women national president Molly Yard 
discusses “1990's Politics: Flooding 
the Ticket with Women." 

Oct. 23, author Marian Wright Edelman 
presents “Unprotected and at Risk: 
The State of Childhood in America." 

Oct. 29, Chilean political activist Ver- 
onica DeNegri and psychiatrist Robert 
J. Lifton speak on “Hope and Healing 
in a World of Horror.” 

Nov. 8, publisher |.F. Stone is present for 
“A Conversation With |.F. Stone." 
Lecture will be held at the ELL Center, 
Northeastern University. 

Nov. 15, Norman Cousins, former editor 
of the Saturday Review and current 
professor at UCLA Medical School, 
presents “The Taming of Nations.” 
Lecture will be held at the ELL Center, 
Northeastern University. 

The French Library in Boston, 53 

Marlborough St., Boston, 266-4351. Lec- 

tures begin at 6 p.m. and will be followed 

by a reception. All lectures are in French, 
except as noted. Admission, $5. Mem- 
bers, students, and senior citizens, $3. 

Reservations required. 

Oct. 15, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Dickinson, 
lecturers at Harvard Medical School's 
Erikson Center, Harvard Medical 
School, present “Plus ga change," a 
discussion of recurring problems of 
love and sex in Western Culture. In 
English. 

Oct. 22, specialist in French politics and 
visiting UMass/Boston professor Vi- 
vian Schmidt, of University of Paris X, 
presents ‘‘French Politics Today,” on 
the French conservatives, the new 

’ neoliberalism, and the extreme right. 

Nov. 2, French author Jacques Roubaud 
will read excerpts from and discuss 
his novel La belle Hortense, which 

Continued on page 30 
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with energy spare. 


Long distance running was never easier, thanks to 


__. Honda’s new EM650 portable generator. It has the fuel 
Capacity to run most small appliances or tools forover5 
~. hours* non-stop. The EM650 has the technology and features" 
that all Honda generators are famous for, too. A reliable four- _ 
stroke engine powers the generator Our Oil Alert™ system 
Shuts off the engine before the oil dips below a safe operating 
-.. Jevel. A specially designed housing and muffler ensure quiet 
- operation. And for maximum flexibility, the EM650 has dual. 
_. AC outlets and allows simultaneous use of AC/DC power. So 
~ come on in. And see in minutes how to run for hours. 


*Based on rated load. 


WITH YOUR LIGHTS OUT! 


PARKWAY CYCLES 
1865 Revere Beach Parkway 


(Rte. 16) 
Open Everett It's a Ht 
10-7 M-F 
9-5 Sat. 389-6998 
For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner’s manual before operating your 


Honda Power Equipment. ©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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FALL PREVIEW, 


SECTION FOUR, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


signing 

Nov. 19, professor of political science 
James Hollifield, of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Center for European Studies, 
discusses “Racism, Politics, and the 
French Right." 

The Gardner. Museum, 280 the Fen- 

way, Boston, 566-1401. Lectures begin 

at 6 p.m. Admission, $7.50. 

Oct. 14, Marco Chiarini, director of 


Galleria Palatina, Palazzo Pitti, Flor-~ 


ence, discusses “The Medici as Col- 
lectors of Dutch Painting.” 

Nov. 18, Philip Fehl, professor of art 
history at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, discusses “‘Imita- 
tion as a Source of Inspiration: Titian, 
Rubens and the Antique.” 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 

Copley Sq., 536-5400. Lectures begin at 

6 p.m. and are followed by a reception 

and autograph session at the Harvard 

Book Store Café, at the corner of 

Newbury and Exeter Sts., at 7 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 14, Sven Birkerts, author of An 
Artificial Wilderness: Essays in Twen- 
tieth Century Literature, and winner of 
the 1986 National Book Critics Circle 
Award for Criticism, will speak on his 
forthcoming book. 

Nov. 5, authors Philip and Phyllis Mor- 
rison will speak about their book, The 
Ring of Truth: An Inquiry into How We 
Know What We Know, a companion 
volume to the six-part PBS television 


series. 

Dec. 3, playwright Arthur Miller wil 
speak on his life and work. 

Harvard University Art Museums, 32 

Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-4544. All 

lectures held at the Sackler Museum, 

485 Broadway St., Cambridge. Films 

shown at the Carpenter Center, 24 

Quincy St., Cambridge. Times and 

admission prices as noted. 

— The M. Victor Leventritt Lecture. 

Nov. 5, at 8 p.m., Jean Starobinski, 
professor on the faculty of letters, 
history of ideas; and French literature 
at the University of Geneva, discusses 

“Diderot and Fragonard."’ Free. 

— “Art in Revolution: El Lissitzky and His 

Contemporaries." Lectures and films 

begin at 3 p.m. Subscription, $44. 

Friends, $32. Subscription for films only, 

$12. Friends, $8. 

Oct. 11, (film) By the Law. 

Oct. 18, (film) The Blue Express. 

Oct. 25, Viada Petrié, curator of the 
Harvard Film Archive and senior 
lecturer on visual and environmental 
studies at Harvard University, dis- 
cusses “Film in Revolution.” 

Nov. 1, (film) Enthusiasm. 

Nov. 8, (film) Alexander Nevsky. 


~ Nov. 15, poet and ‘playwright 


Schmidt will read selected poems by 
Russian Futurists Mayakovsky, Khleb- 
nikov, Karensky, and others. 

— "El Lissitzky,” an all-day lecture 

series. 

Nov. 14, Kenneth Frampton, chairman of 
the division of architecture at Colum- 
bia's Graduate School of Architecture, 
Planning, and.Perservation, Yve-Alain 
Bois, professor of the history of art at 
Johns Hopkins University, Gail Har- 
tison Roman of Columbia University, 
and others discuss EI Lissitzky in a 
series of 4ectures. Call for further 
information. 

— “So High a Point of Perfection." 

Lectures begin at 6 p.m. Subscription, 

$24. Friends, $20. 

Oct. 15, Williams College professor of art 
E.J. Johnson discusses ‘Charles 
Moore and the Ironic Order.” 

Oct. 22, Miranda Marvin, Wellesley 
College professor of art, Greek, and 
Latin, presents “Morals and Marbles: 
Lord Elgin and the Parthenon De- 
bate."’ 

Oct. 29, Henri Zerner, Harvard University 
professor of fine arts and curator of 
prints at the Fogg Art Museum, 
discusses “Aspects of the Renais- 
sance in France.” 

Nov. 5, James S. Ackerman, Arthur 
Kingsley Porter Professor of Fine Arts 
at Harvard University, talks about 
“Three Italian Renaissance Villas and 
Their Ancient Sources.” 

— "The Chinese Scholar's Studio: Liter- 

ati Taste in the Late Ming Period.” 

Lectures begin at 10 a.m. Subscriptions, 

$36. Friends, $30. Call for lecture titles. 

Oct. 22, 29, and Nov. 5, Robert Mowry, 
associate curator of Oriental art at the 
Arthur M. Sackler Museum, will pres- 
ent three lectures. 


Institute Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. Lectures 
begin at a p.m. Admission, $3.50. 
Members and students with ID, $2.50. In 
addition to the lectures listed below, 
Boston artist’ and educator Debra 
Weissberg will conduct gallery talks on 


currently-exhibited artists.on Thurs. at. - 


5:30 p.m. and on Sun. at 2 p.m. Also see 

listings under ‘Performance Art." 

Oct. 13, at 8 p.m., Anne-Marie Duguet, 
teacher of theater and the sociology of 
television at the University of Paris, 
talks about ‘The Art of Theater for 
Television." 

Nov. 1, at3p.m., artist Doug Hall speaks 
on “The Spectacle of Image.” 

Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, at 3 p.m., WGBH 
producers Fred Barzyk, Olivia Tap- 
pen, and Susan Dowling discuss 
“New Television's 20 Year Challenge: 
The Story of the WGBH New Tele- 
. vision Workshop,’ moderated by ICA 
Director David Rose. 


Paul 


Lectures start at 5 p.m., except as 

noted. Call for information on speakers. 

Admission, $2.50. eg 16, free. Re- 

servations suggested 

Oct. 13,‘The 1988 Presidential Cam- 
paign: The Role of the Media.” 

Oct. 20, “Religion in American Politics." 

Oct. 27, ‘Israel: 20 Years After the War 
and Prospects for Peace in the Middle 
East.” 

Nov. 1, at 2 p.m., economist John 
Kenneth Galbraith speaks on his new 
book, Economics in Perspective. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology Museums, 265 Massachusetts 

Ave., Cambridge, 253-4444. Lectures 

start at 7 p.m. Free. 

Oct. 20, puzzle collector Jerry Slocum 
discusses ‘Puzzles Old. and New: 
Some Historical Notes." 

Nov. 5, inventor Dr. Larry Nichols dis- 
cusses “The Cube Question: Rubik 
vs. Nichols.” 

Nov..7, at 1 p.m., a family puzzle party. 
Free 


Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 267-9300. 

Oct. 14, at 7:30 p.m., choreographer 
Merce Cunningham and filmmaker 
Elliot Caplan “Points. in 
Space," in Remis Auditorium. Ad- 
mission, $8 and $10. 

Nov. 4, at p.m., Bella Lewitzky, modern 
dancer and artistic director of the Los 
Angeles Lewitzky Dancers, discusses 
her choreography for the dance 
group. Five dancers illustrate her 
’ ideas. Lecture will be held in Remis 
Auditorium. Admission, $8 and $10. 

“Charles Sheeler: Painter Pho- 

tographer."’ Lectures start at 8 p.m. in 

Remis Auditorium. Admission, $6.50 and 

$7.50. Subscriptions, $12 and $14. 

Oct. 21, Carol Troyen, associate curator 
of American paintings at the MFA, 
presents “Darkened Windows and 
Empty Spaces: Charles Sheeler's 
Interiors. 

Oct. 28, Theodore E. Stebbins Jr., the 
John Moors Cabot Curator of 
. American Paintings. for the MFA, will 

discuss “The Photographs of Charles 

Sheeler." 


— “Modern Phot y: A Photogra- 
pher's Perspective.” Lectures start at 
7:30 p.m. in the Mabel Louise Riley 
Seminar Room. Lectures given by Jim 
Dow, teacher and practicing photogra- 
pher at the Boston Museum School and 
contributor to many major museums, 
including the MFA. Subscriptions, $30 


and $35. 

Oct. 29, ‘The Nineteenth Century to 
World War I.” 

Nov. 5, “Photography Between the 


Wars." 
Nov. 12, “From the Bomb to JFK: 


Nov. 19, “The:Cont 
— “Imperi The Arts in the 


Lectures start at 8 i 
Auditorium. Admission, $6.50 and $7.50. 
Subscriptions, $18 and $21. 

Nov. 5, Estin Atil, curator of “The Age of 
Suleyman the Magnificent,” presents 
“Visual Arts during the Reign of Sultan 
Suleyman." 

Nov..12, Talat Halman, adjunct professor 
of Near Eastern languages and liter- 
atures at New York University, pres- 
ents. “Suleyman'’s Renaissance: 
Architecture, Poetry, Music, 
Theater, and Intellectual Life." 

Nov. 19, Walter Denny, professor of art 
history at the University of Massachu- 
setts, presents “Textiles, Costumes, 
and Carpets in the Ottoman Court.” 

— “Minimalism: Paradoxically Com- 


- plex." Lectures start at 8'p.m. in Remis 


Auditorium. Admission, $6.50 and $7.50. 

Subscriptions, $12 and $14. 

Dec. 2, H. Wiley Hitchcock, dis- 
tinguished professor of music at the 
City University of New York, presents 
“Minimalism in Art and Music." 

Dec. 9, composer Steve Reich presents 
a lecture on “The Music of Steve 
Reich,” with taped excerpts from his 

itions. 

— “Dreaming Before Nature: The Art of 

Paul Gaugin.” Lectures start at 8 p.m. in 

the Mabe! Louise Riley Seminar Room. 

lectures given by Barbara T. Martin, . 

senior lecturer at the MFA. Subscrip- 

tions, $25 and $30. 

Dec. 3, “France and Brittany. 

Dec. 10, Prints of the 
School.” 


Dec. 17, “Tahiti and the Marquesas." 
“American Modernism.” Lectures 
start at 10:30 a.m. in the Mabel Louise 
Riley Seminar Room. Series presented 
by Erica Hirshler, research assistant in 
the dept. of painting at the MFA. 
Subscriptions, $30 and $35. 
Oct. 27, ‘New York: The American City.” 
Nov. 10, “Classic Landscape: The Indus- 


Nov. 17, “Suspended Forms: Still Life _ 


Painting and Photography.” 
— ‘Image and Idea: Transformation over 
Time.” Lectures start at 10:30 a.m. in the 
Mabel Louise Riley Seminar Room. 
Series presented by Gilian Wolhauer, 
guest instructor at the MFA. Subscrip- 
tions, $30 and $35. 
Nov. 24, “Madonna and Child." 
Dec. 1, “Venus: The ideal of Woman- 
hood." 


Dec. 8, ‘The Artist and His Studio."’ 
Dec. 15, “A Potpourri of Saints.” 

— “The Gothic Cathedral.’ The lecture 
series. begins at 1 p.m. and continues 
until 5 .p.m. in Remis Auditorium. 
Subscriptions, $26 and $30. Refresh- 


ments, $2:50. ~~ 
Nov, 14, the following lectures will be 
presented sequentially: An introduc- 
tion by Stephen Murray, professor of 
art history at Columbia University; 
“Paris and the Origins of Gothic," 
presented by Stephen Gardner, as- 
sociate professor of art history at the 
University of California, Santa 
Barbara; ‘‘Hi Gothic Structure: 
Paris, Bourges, and Chartres,’ by 
Robert Mark, professor of architecture 
and civil engineering at Princeton 
University; ‘Heroes, Healers, and 
Icons: Images in Gothic Stained 
Glass," by Madeline Caviness, 
professor of fine arts at Tufts Univer- 
sity; “Thirteenth-Century St.-Denis 
and the Kings of France,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Brown, professor of history at 


Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, 49 

Chestnut St., Springfield, and 222 State 

St., Springfield. Call (413) 732-6092 for 

information on lectures at both 

museums. The museums offer the lec- 
ture series “Art a la carte’ each 

Wednesday from 12:15 to 12:45 p.m. 

Admission, $2: Members and senior 

citizens, $1. 

Oct. 14, Charles Hayward, professor of 
art history at Bay Path Junior College, 
Long , Massachusetts, dis- 
cusses “Andrew Wyeth: the Helga 
Pictures," at the George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Art Museum. 

_ Oct. 21, artist Jeff Kern presents a 
special exhibition talk on his own 
work, at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Oct. 28, Paul Silvain of Valley Aikido 
gives a martial-arts demonstration in 
the George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum. 

Nov. 4, Martha Hoppin, curator of 
American art at the Springfield Art 
Museum presents ‘American Para- 
dise: The World of the Hudson River 
School" in the George Walter Vincent 
Smith Art Museum. 

Nov. 18, artist Marci Gintis presents a 
special exhibition talk on her own work 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Museum of » Science Park, 

Boston, 742-6088. Lecture begins at 1:30 

p.m. in Cahners Theater. Free. 


‘Oct. 17, WBZ-TV meteorologist Bruce 


discusses “‘Hurricanes."’ 


Newton 414 Centre St., 
Newton, 552-7151 | for schedule 


information. 
Plimoth Plantation, Rte. 3, Plymouth, 
746-1622. Informal lectures presented 
each Sun., Tues., and Thurs. at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. on topics of general interest 
through Oct. 31 at the “Campsite.” 
Free with admission to the plantation. 
Admission to the plantation, $7.50. 
Continued on page 34 


subway. 


1-800-USA-RAIL. 
And help us welcome 
back Back Bay. 


We’re pleased to announce the reopening of 
one of Boston’s favorite train stations. The 
all-new Back Bay depot, located near Copley 
Plaza, with direct access to the Orange Line 


From Back Bay, Amtrak has thirteen conve- 
nient daily departures. You can travel directly 
to New York, Washington, Philadelphia, or 
connect to over 500 other destinations across 

‘the country. 

No matter where you’re going, you’ll be giad 
you chose Amtrak. The comfort and service 
ene our trains will spoil you again and 
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TV/VCR CABINET TV/VCR CABINET 


O’Sullivan .. . the world’s leader in electronics furniture offers over 90 different 
and exciting models including entertainment centers, TV/VCR and audio 
cabinets, microwave oven and television carts, computer furniture and lifestyle 
wall systems. And now .. . quality office furniture too. 


For your nearest O’Sullivan dealer, 
call 1-800-EASTCO8 
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THE ELLIS GUIDE 
FALL WINTER DRIVING 


WINTER EMERGENCY 


GET UP TO 

$2 back (25¢ each on 8 AC Spark Plugs) 
$2 back ($1.00 each on 2 AC Oil Filters) 
$3 back ($1.50 each on 2 AC Air Filters) 


$7 in savings for you! 


ess = 


FILTER | 


* On AC Spark Plugs that give up to 
30,000 miles of performance.* 


* On AC Oil Filters to give up to 
15,000 miles of protection.*+ 


® On AC Air Filters that protect 


34 333 


Duro™ Car Cover Car Cover 


$6995 $9995 


All Budge car covers come with lock & carry bag 
Extra *5°° off with this ad. 


up to 30,000 miles.* 


REBATE OFFER ENDS 
NOVEMBER 7, 1987 


*See your owner's manuo! for specific 
recommended change intervals. 
+tGasoline engines. 


88-CA-9246 


Deflecta-Shield 


FOR TRUCKS, VANS, CARS 
Keeps Rain Out 
Lets Fresh Air 
Quick and Easy to Install 
Reduces Window Fogging 


DEBUG-SHIELD 


(Also great for 
deflecting snow) 


Available in colors for 
most vans, pick-up trucks, 
and passenger cars. 


1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


“ELLIS THE RIM MAN" 


Special Packa 


Fog & Driving Lig 
$6995 


Automatic 
Opening Special 


OPEN DAILY 8-6 
SAT. 8-5 


MAIL OR PHONE 
ORDERS ACCEPTED 


ACCEPT 


BOSTON 


(1 Block from the Armory) 


WREN( « ITT: 4 
= 
T FOR 1¢! 
BUY ONE AT THE REGULAR PRICE, GET ANOTHER FOR 1¢ . 
REBATE 
ONACSPARK PLUGS 
ZS, 
(/ — Test Pilot Chuck Yeager 
_ 
vs 
\ 
= 
= 
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GREAT GIFT IDEAS 
FROM ELLIS! 


PROTECT YOUR 
© Protects against gravel, rock, off-road 


damage, 
© Unique two-piece design lets you { 
open hood without removing cover! = =~ 
© Individually tailored to specific 
vehicles for tight, smooth fit. 
© Mildew-resistant, “breathable” 
vinyi—heips prevent 
moisture problems. 
© Easy to install; no need to remove 
when it rains or snows. 


Save! 


DELIVERS EXCITING VALUES! 


PORTABLE EMERGENCY LIGHT 


1166A Yellow ¢ 8-Foot Cord Plugs into Lighter 
1166B Blue @ Includes Hardware for Permanent 
T166R Red or Magnetic Mount 


¢ New soft flannel binding protects 
® Sloe Regular prices from 
Expires 12/1/87 
PLASTICOLOR 
MOLDED PRODUCTS > 


carpeted 


EXTRA LARGE 
FLOOR MATS FOR THE 


PICK-UP 


© ALL MATS HAVE MULTI-COLORED DESIGNS 
WITH BLACK BACKGROUND. 


¢ ALL MATS MADE OF DURABLE RUBBERIZED 
VINYL. 


* DESIGNS ARE “MOLDED-IN” FOR DURABILITY 
AND WILL NOT WASH, WEAR OR PEEL OFF. 


* POLYPROPYLENE CARPET IN BLACK, BROWN, 
BLUE OR RED. 


~SKIRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES 


ROOF MOUNT 


Ellis has ski racks for most cars 


FEATURING THULE-1050 SYSTEM RACKS 
& 1061 SYSTEM — FOR THE NEW 
AERODYNAMIC CARS 


Thule- 1050 system racks can be adapted to 
carry most types of sporting equipment. 


Ellis has Ski Racks from $24, 99 
10% OFF ANY SKI RACK WITH AD. 


Lockable 
Vertical 
Ski-Rack 


2» AINCO. 


FOUL 
GET READY FOR WINTER 


Save now on the best wiper blades you can buy. 


2 ANCO.Winter Blades 8-2 


Offer 
Ends 


12/1/87 


$5.33 


@ Built tough to withstand ANCO Winter Blades 
winter driving conditions Regular Price $1066 
@ Over 40% more rubber Less ANCO Rebate $1.00 per pair 


@ Resist bending & twisting YOUR COST $9.66 


can depend on. Its advanced technol- 
ogy, contemporary styling and 
compact size make it a sensible choice. 
Economically priced, it offers you 
reliable, effective detection of 
both X and K Band radar. 


Reg. $84.95 Special $69.95 


(w/mention of this ad) 


$10 $15 


OFF ANY ane ont OFF ANY OFF ANY 
PURCHASE HASE |* PURCHASE PURCHASE 
$50-$7599 $7599-$9999 ELLI S TH a RI M M AN $100-$12499 $125 and up 


Expires 12/1/87 


Distributors of Auto Parts & Accessories 


one discount per purchase 


Not valid with other promotions or sale items 
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Children $4.75. 

Nov. 19, at 2 p.m., James W. Baker 

presents “Thanksgiving Myths and 
other Pilgrim Fairy Tales." 

Waltham, 736-3434. Lecture begins at 3 

p.m. Free. Call for further schedule 

information. 

Oct. 22, museum director Cari Belz 
speaks on the work of sculptor Jene 
Highstein. 

School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 

230 the Fenway, Boston, 267-6100, ext. 

656. Lectures begin at 5:30 p.m. Free. 

Call for more information. 

Oct. 19, New York-based theatrical 
designer and puppet designer Julie 
Taymor discusses ‘‘Behind the Mask: 
The Theater of Julie Taymor.” 

Nov. 10, art critic Donald Kuspit and 
author Jerry Saltz are among the 
panel members who will’ discuss 
“Undercurrents: Rituals and Trans- 
lations." 

Jan. 25, visual artist Robert Wilson will 
discuss the evolution and current 
focus of his work. 

Mar. 14, filmmaker and performance 
artist Yvonne Rainer presents a per- 
formed lecture, “Out of the Art World, 
into the Fire: Embattled imposters." 

Society for the Preservation of New 

England Antiquities, 141 Cambridge 

St., Boston, 227-3956. ‘‘Preservation for 

a New Century." Lectures start at 8 p.m. 

at the Vale, 185 Lyman St., Waltham. 

Speakers to be announced. Admission, 

$10. Subscriptions, $25. 

Oct. 15, “Urban Preservation in a Boom 
Economy.” 

Oct. 22, ‘Graven Images: Preserving 
Boston's Historic Burying Grounds.” 


Oct. 29, ‘‘Preserving Rural 
Neighborhoods." 
Wellesley Jewett 


Arts Center, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, 235-0320, ext. 2051. “ArtBreaks” 
lecture begins at 12:30 p.m. Call for 
schedule of additional gallery talks. Free. 

Oct. 27, Elizabeth Pastan, assistant 
professor of art at Wellesley College, 
discusses ‘Stained Glass in the 
Wellesley College Museum Collec- 
tion.” . 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 

St., Worcester, 799-4406. Lectures are 

free. Call for more information. 

Oct. 17, Roger S. Keyes, director at the 
Center for the Study of Japanese 
Woodblock Prints, Professor David 
Waterhouse of the University of Tor- 
onto, and Elizabeth DeSabato Swin- 
ton, curator of Asiatic art at the 
Worcester Art Museum, speak on 
“Traditions in Japanese Prints."’ The 
discussion is part of an all-day festival 
of Japanese arts and crafts. 


Screened gems. 


MOVIES 


Whether your taste runs more to Louis 
Malle or to Steven. Spielberg, there's 
something here for you. if you want to 
escape from real life, step into the world 
of reel life. 


Aliston Cinema, 214 Harvard Ave., 
Allston, 277-2140. Take the Green Line 
(Boston College) to the corner of 
Harvard and Commonwealth Aves. Call 
or see the weekly Phoenix listings for film 
schedules or further information. 

Boston Film/Video Foundation, 1126 
Boylston St., Boston, 536-1540. Shows 
begin at 8 p.m. This fall, the BF/VF 
presents 16mm films and videos by local 
and other new artists, as well as winning 
works from national and regional fellow- 
“ programs and festivals. Tickets, $4 


to $6. 

Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 

Boston, 536-5400. This fall, the BPL 

presents two Monday-night film series. 

Through Nov. 9, showings begin at 6 

p.m. After Nov. 9, showings begin at 6:30 

p.m. In addition to the series listed 

below, children's films are shown on 

Tues. at 3 p.m., and horror films for 

teenagers on Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Free. 

Dec. 29, Sleeping Beauty (1959). A 
special afternoon presentation for the 
holidays. 

— “Presidents, Politics, and Power,” 

shown in commemoration of the 

bicentennial of the US Constitution. 

Oct. 19, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
(1939). James Stewart is a charismatic 
young senator bent on exposing 
corruption in high places, almost at 
the cost of his career, in this Frank 
Capra classic. 

Oct. 26, State of the Union (1948). A 
literate satire with Spencer Tracy as 
an honest businessman persuaded to 
run for public office. Katharine Hep- 
burn plays the would-be First Lady. 

Nov. 2, Advise and Consent (1962). 
Starring Charles Laughton (in his last 
film), Henry Fonda, Walter Pidgeon, 
Gene Tierney, and Peter Lawford, to 
name a few. Otto Preminger's dra- 
matic view of Washington power 
politics is set after the presidential 
appointment of a controversial figure. 

Nov. 9, The Candidate (1972). Mr. 
Redford goes to Washington and gets 
dirty along the way. Featuring a 
cameo by Boston's own Mike Barni- 
cle. With Peter Boyle and Melvyn 
Douglas. 

— “A Tribute to Fred Astaire." 

Nov. 23, Carefree (1938). Psychologist 
Fred Astaire tries to help out a young 
lawyer, but instead falls in love with 
his fiancée (Ginger Rogers). Score by 
Irving Berlin. 

Nov. 30, A Damsel in Distress (1937). 
Fred Astaire playe an American danc- 
ing star in love with an aristocratic 
young Englishwoman (Joan Fontaine 


steps in for Ginger Rogers, who had 
demanded a break from musicals.) 
Includes songs by George Gershwin 
and a supporting cast with George 
Burns and Gracie Allen. 

Dec. 7, Broadway Melody of 1940 (1939). 
Fred Astaire and Eleanor Powell hoof 
it to the top. 

Dec. 14, You Were Never Lovelier (1942). 
An Argentinian hotel tycoon tries to 
interest his daughter in marriage by 
creating a mysterious admirer. Stars 
Fred Astaire and Rita Hayworth. 

Dec. 21, Three Little Words (1950). The 

~ story of the songwriting careers of 
Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Fred 
Astaire and Red Skelton say more 
than three forgettable words, and 
Fred only dances once. 

Dec. 28, Blue Skies (1946). A dancing 
star and a nightclub owner fight over 
the same girl for years. Starring Fred 
Astaire and Bing Crosby, with tunes 


by Irving Berlin. 

— Charlestown Branch, 179 Main St., 
Charlestown, 242-1248. This fall, the 
library presents a children’s film series. 
Shows are on Tues. at 10:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. Free. 

— Roslindale Branch, 4238 Washing- 
ton St., Roslindale, 323-2343. The library 
presents two children’s film series. Films 
for children ages 7 through 12 are shown 
on the first and third Wed. of each month 
at 3:30 p.m. Movies for preschool 
children are shown on Mon. at 10:30 a.m. 
Free. 


— South Boston Branch, 646 E. . 


Broadway, South Boston, 268-0180. In 
addition to the series listed below, films 
for preschoolers are shown every sec- 
ond Wed., starting Oct. 21, at 10:30 a.m. 


“and noon. 


— ‘A Tribute to Fred Astaire."’ Films are 

shown on Thurs.:at 6 p.m. 

Oct. 15, Shall We Dance? (1937). Astaire 
and Rogers play dancing partners 
who pretend to be married. With 
music by George and Ira Gershwin. 

Oct. 22, Easter Parade (1948). Astaire 
and Judy Garland sing and dance to 
Irving Berling numbers. 

Oct. 29, The Gay Divorcée (1934). An 
Astaire/Rogers favorite in which a 
would-be divorcee in-a Brighton hotel 
mistakes an author who loves her for a 
professional co-respondent. 

Nov. 5, A Damsel in Distress (1937). 
Astaire plays an American dancing 
star in love with an aristocratic young 
Englishwoman. 

Nov. 12, The Barkleys of Broadway 
(1949). Fred and Ginger reteamed 
after 10 years to play a quarrelling 
couple of musical-comedy stars. 

Nov. 19, Funny Face (1956). An oh-so- 
stylish musical comedy starring 
Audrey Hepburn and Fred Astaire. 

— Travel film series. Films are shown on 

Tues. at 2 p.m. 

Oct. 13, Touring Great Cities: Venice 
(1976). On the history, people, arts, 
_and crafts of the Italian city. 

Oct. 20, Germaine Greer's Sydney 
(1980). Author Germaine Greer visits 
the people and landmarks of Austral- 
ia’s port city. Also, Touring Great 
Cities: Edinburgh (1976). A look ‘at 
Scottish culture in a city famous for its 


poets. 

Oct. 27, Niagara Falls (1985). About the 
Falls’ influence on American popular 
culture. With Thailand: Life Along the 
Khliongs (1985). An award-winning film 
on the history and daily life of the 
people of Thailand. 

— West End Branch, 151 Cambridge 

St., Boston, 523-3957. The library pres- 

ents several special-interest film series 

this year. See individual series listings 
for show times. Free. 

— ‘The Sounds of Music." Films are 

shown on Thurs. at 5:30 p.m. 

Oct. 22, Say Amen, Somebody (1982). A 
terrific look at the history of gospel, 
highlighting such belters as Mother 
Willie Mae Ford Smith, Sallie Martin, 
and the Barrett Sisters. 

Nov. 19, Jazz on a Summer's Day (1959). 
A filmed record of the legendary 1958 


Newport Jazz Festival, including per- ~ 


formances by Louis Armstrong, 
Thelonius Monk, Mahalia Jackson, 
Anita O'Day, and Chico Hamilton. 

Dec. 17, Let the Good Times Roll. A 
history of ‘50s rock, featuring Chuck 
Berry, Chubby Checker, Bo Diddley, 
and Little Richard. 

— “The Kings of Comedy.” Films are 

shown on Wed. at 10:30 a.m. 

Oct. 14, Buster Keaton Rides Again 
(1965). An informal view of Buster 
Keaton at work and play, filmed during 
the making of The Railroader. 

Oct. 28, The Kid (1921). Charlie 
Chaplin's classic first feature has the 
Little Tramp raising a - streetwise 
orphan (played by Jackie Coogan, 
who was never again this good). 
Shown <with Chaplin's 
Class" (1922). 

Nov. 25, Great Radio Comedians (1972). 
A documentary featuring rare footage, 
tapes, and photos of radio comedians. 

Dec. 9, Days of Thrills and Laughter 
(1961). A compilation of old movie 
clips, including timeless comedic 
turns by Laurel and Hardy, the Key- 
stone Kops, and Charlie Chaplin, plus 
action scenes with Douglas Fairbanks 
and Pearl White. 

— “A Salute to Cary Grant." Films are 

shown on Thurs. at 5:30 p.m. 

Jan. 21, Notorious (1946). Hitchcock's 
great espionage thriller with Cary 
Grant, Claude Rains, and a devas- 
tatingly sultry Ingrid Bergman. 

Feb. 18, His Girl Friday (1940). Howard 
Hawks's breakneck remake of The 
Front Page, with Cary Grant as the 
editor, Rosalind Russell as his ex-wife 


and star reporter, and Ralph Bellamy - 


as her mama's-boy fiancé. 
Mar. 24, Penny Serenade (1941). A giant 
among tearjerkers, starring Grant and 


October 13 at the Brattle: ‘ 


Irene Dunne as a couple who adopt a 
baby after a miscarriage. 

— "The Child Stars.” Films are shown 

on Wed. at 10:30 a.m. 

Jan. 13, The Courage of Lassie (1946). 
Lassie does his patriotic bit as a killer 
dog during World War Il. His mistress, 
Elizabeth Taylor, must restore him to 
his kindlier state. 

Jan. 27, Tiger Bay (1959). A British film 
about a-lonely Cardiff child who 
witnesses a murder and is abducted 
by the killer, a Polish sailor. Stars John 
and Hayley Mills. 

Feb. 10, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
(1938). David O. Seiznick's production 
of the Mark Twain classic, including an 
unforgettable cave. scene with Injun 


Joe. 

Feb. 24, The Yearling (1946). A children's 
film to enchant adults, this is a 
dreamlike rendering of the Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings tale about a boy's 
attachment to a young deer. Starring 
Jane Wyman, Gregory Peck, and 
Claude Jarman Jr. 

Mar. 9, The Black Stallion (1979). The 
story of a young boy's adventures on 
a deserted island with a magnificent 
stallion, notable for its exquisite pho- 
tography. Mickey Rooney gives a 
touching performance as a veteran 
horse trainer. 

Mar. 23, Captain January (1936). Shirley 
Temple stars in this sentimental family 
film. 

Apr. 6, Father's Little Dividend (1951). 
The sequel to Father of the Bride, 
starring Elizabeth Taylor as the expec- 
tant mother and Spencer Tracy as a 
reluctant grandfather. 

Apr. 20, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(1938). A film that has nothing to do 
with Kate Wiggin'’s famous story, 
starring Shirley Temple as a rising 
radio star. Highlights include Shirley's 
famous dance number with Bill ‘'Bo- 
Robinson. 

— “Holiday Films." Films are shown on 

Wed. at 10:30 a.m, 

Dec. 23, Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers (1954), Howard Keel and his 
rowdy ‘siblings*set out to find them- 
selves some womenfolk in this 
slaphappy musical. 

Dec. 30, Little Women (1946). A glossy 
version of the Louisa May Alcott tale, 
starring Katharine Hepburn. 

Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St.. Cam- 

bridge, 876-6837. Call for show times. 

During Oct., six different film series will 

run on the various days of the week. 

Admission, $4.75. Senior citizens and 

children under 12, $3. First and last show 

of a double bill, $4. 

— “Film Noir.’ Films are shown on Mon. 

Call for show times. 

Oct. 12, Possessed (1947). Joan 
Crawford plays a nurse who cares for 
a mentally ill woman and is herself 
found in a catatonic trance. Also, / 
Walk Alone (1948). Two bootlegging 
partners agree to split up in the 
course of a police chase. Stars Burt 
Lancaster and Kirk Douglas. 

Oct. 19, Point Blank (1967). A man 
betrayed by his best friend and wife 
miraculously survives a point-blank 
shooting to carry out his revenge. With 
The Line Up (1958). Featuring a 
gallery of social misfits and psy- 
chopaths. 

Oct. 26, / Wake Up Screaming (1942). A 
woman is drawn to the man who may 
have murdered her sister. Stars Betty 
Grable.and Victor Mature. Also, Odds 
Against Tomorrow (1959). Racial 
bigotry and botched hoid-ups lead to 
an explosive climax in this film starring 
Robert Ryan, Gloria Grahame, and 
Harry Belafonte. 

— “Independent Filmmakers’ Show- 

case.'’ Films are shown on Tues. Cail for 

show times. 

Oct. 15, She Must Be Seeing Things 
(1987). Two stories are juxtaposed: 
the lives of two women — an 
international lawyer and her filmmaker 
lover — and the story of a 17th- 
century nun's rebellion and erotic 
liberation. 

Oct. 22, How To Prevent a Nuclear War 
(1987). An upbeat film about antinuke 
activities. 

Oct. 27, Mayhem (1987). Film noir, soap- 
opera thrillers, and Mexican comic 
books give structure to this new film 
by Abigail Child. 

— “The Films of Val Lewton and 

Jacques Tourneur.” Films are shown on 

Wed. Call for show times. 

Oct. 14, | Walked with a Zombie (1943). 
Perhaps the best of producer 
Lewton's low-key horror films, this 
incredibly spooky thriller sets a Jane 
Eyre story im the West Indies, where a 
family’s nurse struggles with love and 
voodoo. Shown with /sie of the Dead 
(1945). Starring Boris Karloff as a 
quarantined general threatened by 
plague and demons. 


Oct. 21, The Leopard Man (1943). An 
adaptation of Cornell Woolrich's novel 
Black Alibi, in which a series of killings 
takes place when a leopard escapes 
from the zoo. Is_ the leopard 
responsible? Also, Bedlam, (1946). 
Featuring Boris Karloff as the sadistic 
administrator of the infamous London 
asylum. 

Oct. 28, Curse of the Demon (1957). 
Dana Andrews's life is threatened 
-because he possesses a cursed 
parchment. With The Body Snatcher 
(1945). Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff 
join forces to dig up freshly buried 
bodies.for medical experiments. 

— “Expressions of Horror,'’ a series of 

films by German Expressionists. Films 


are shown on Thurs. Call the theater for 


show times. 

Oct. +, Vampyr (1932). Carl Dreyer's 
early vampire classic is more eerie 
than coherent, but it features some of 
the most haunting imagery ever 
filmed. Next, They Caught the Ferry 
(1943). A short subject about driver 
safety commissioned by the Dutch 
government, also directed by Dreyer. 
Also, Nosferatu (1922). The wonderful 
silent version of Bram Stoker's 
Dracula. 

Oct. 8, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari(1919). 
An early German Expressionist 
classic, featuring the most twisted set 
in film history, Shown with Ex- 
traordinary Stories (1932). A black 
comedy about an insane asylum. 

Oct. 15, The Golem (1920). The only 
Jewish horror film. This silent classic is 
based on an ancient cabalistic legend 

’ about a rabbi in 16th-century Prague 
who took clay and fashioned it into an 
avenging giant to defend his people 
from pogroms. Shown with Warning 
Shadows (1922). An itinerant juggler 
and shadowplay performer steals the 
shadows of a gathering of guests 
who, entranced, begin to act out their 
hidden obsessions. 

Oct. 22, Le baron fantéme (1943). A 
baron mysteriously disappears within 
his own chateau. Also, Corridor. of 
Mirrors (1948). A convalescing man 
becomes obsessed with a 16th-cen- 
tury portrait of a woman. 


Oct. 29, Day of Wrath (1943). Carl 


Dreyer's story of adultery and witch- 
craft in 17th-century Denmark. With 
The White Reindeer (1953). A Finnish 
film based on a Lapland legend. A 
cursed woman is transformed into a 
white reindeer who kills men beneath 
the midnight sun. , 

— “Fantastic Weekends,” a series of 

horror movies. Films are shown on Fri. 

and Sat. Call for show times. 

Oct. 2, The Fly (1986). Jeff Goldblum 
earns his wings in David 
Cronenberg's lively remake of the '50s 
schlock classic. Also, They Came from 
Within (1975). Terror strikes a swing- 
ing-singles apartment complex on the 
outskirts of Montreal in Cronenberg's 
terrifically effective early shocker. 

Oct..3, Nosferatu, the Vampyr (1979). 
Warner Herzog reverently refashions 
the original Nosferatu, with Klaus 
Kinski as a cadaverous Dracula and 
Isabelle Adjani as the self-sacrificing 
virgin. Also, The Fearless Vampire 
Killers (1967). Roman Polanski's mid- 
dling spoof of vampire movies, star- 
ting Sharon Tate. 

Oct. 9 and 10, Beauty and the Beast 
(1946). Jean Cocteau's transporting 
version of the classic fairy tale, with 
Jean Marais giving a a moving per- 
formance beneath his lion-man make- 
up. With Stairway to Heaven (1946). A 
World War Ii pilot moves between 
heaven and earth pleading his case 
for an extension to his life. 

Oct. 16 and 17, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
(1931). The theatrical premiére of the 
restored, uncensored version of 
Rouben Mamoulian's visually 
elaborate adaptation of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson story. Also, The 
Unknown (1927). Lon Chaney plays a 
typically glamorous part as Alonzo the 
Armiess Wonder, a circus performer 
who falls in love with equestrienne 
Joan Crawford, who can't bear to be 
touched by men. 

Oct. 23, Psycho (1960). Don't worry, it's 
only chocolate sauce whirling down 
the drain. With Homicidal (1961). 
Although purportedly based on an 
actual Scandinavian murder case, this 
Psycho-inspired thriller tends to elicit 
more snickers than screams. 

Oct. 24, Psycho (1960) and Peeping Tom 
(1960). Michael Powell's legendary 
perverse thriller starring Carl Boehm 
as a killer who records murder victims’ 
reactions as they die. 

Oct. 30, A Nightmare on Elim Street 
(1985). The original. Wes Craven's 
chiller about a group of Los Angeles 
teenagers who share the same horrify- 
ing. recurring dream, featuring a 


certain Mr. Krueger. With Videodrome . 
(1982). James Woods and Deborah 
Harry star in David Cronenberg's 
junky but fascinating film about porn, 
power. of video. You'll never look at a 
VCR in the same way again 


Oct. 31, Evil Dead 2: Dead by Dawn 


(1987). An imaginative slapstick se- 
quel to the original woodland horror 
movie — a gross-out thriller meets the 
Three Stooges. Also, The Tingler 
(1959). Vincent Price plays a doctor 
who believes that fear fosters the 
growth of parasites on the human 
spine, and — naturally — that scream- 
ing kills them. 

— “Ghosts and Other Stories,” featur- 

ing Hollywood's best-loved monsters 

and ghost stories. Films are shown on 

Sun. Call for show times. 

Oct. 4, The Innocents (1961). A 
repressed governess terrorizes her 
young charges in this classic adapta- 
tion of Henry James's The Turn of the 
Screw. Also, The Spiral Staircase 
(1946). A Gothic tale set in a New 
England mansion. 

Oct. 11, Frankenstein (1931). The or- 
iginal, with Boris Karloff. With Bride of 
Frankenstein (1935). Elsa Lanchester 
plays the bride in this rare example of 
a sequel that improves on_ its 
predecessor. 

Oct. 18, Freaks (1932). Tod Browning's 
genuinely unsettling fable featuring a 
cast of circus freaks. Next, Mark of the 
Vampire (1935). A police inspector 
and a hypnotist solve a murder by 
telling the leading suspects they 
believe vampires to be responsible. 
Also, Devil Doll (1936). Lionel Bar- 
rymore is an escaped prisoner from 
Devil's Island who plots revenge with 
the aid of shrunken human dolls. 

Oct. 25, Phantom of the Opera (1925). 
Lon Chaney plays the unfortunate 
phantom with a voice like an angel 
and a face like an anvil. The unmask- 
ing scene is still terrifying. With The 
Most Dangerous Game (1932). A 
sadistic count hunts shipwreck 
survivors on his island with bow and 
arrow. 

Brockton Art Museum, Oak St. 

Brockton, 588-6000. This fall the mu- 

seum presents the documentary-film 

series ‘‘American Profiles: Artists, Poets, 

Photographers, and Dancers at Work.” 

Subjects include Georgie O'Keefe, Emily 

Dickinson, Ansel Adams, Edward Hop- 

per, and Dorothea Lange. Shows in 

on Thurs. at noon. Admission, Y 

Members, $1.75. Call for more infor- 

mation. 

Cabot St. Cinema, 286 Cabot St., 

Beverly, 927-3677. Call theater for movie 

listings and show times. 

Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, 547-6789. This fall's Friday- 
night film series, entitled ‘A First Class 
Education,"’ examines the subject of 
education as depicted in selected films 
from the past 50 years. Shows begin at 7 
and 9 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 

Oct. 9, Fhe Blackboard Jungle (1955). A 
tough teacher tries to establish order 
among high-school heathens in this 
juvenile-delinquency classic. 

Oct. 16, To Sir, with Love (1967). Sidney 
Poitier knocks some sense into Lulu 
and her vocational-high-school 
friends. 

Oct. 23, The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie 
(1969). gie Smith gives an Oscar- 
winning ormance as an eccentric 
Scottish teacher. 

Nov. 1, /f ... (1969). An-amusing but 
dated portrait of life in a repressive 
English boarding school, starring the 
incorrigible Malcolm McDowell. 

Nov. 6, Conrack (1974). Jon Voight uses 
unorthodox methods to teach poor 
black children on a_ culturally 
backward island. 

Nov. 20, The Devil's Playground (1977). 
Fred Schepisi's daring film about the 
sexually obsessed kids at a seminary 
in Australia. 

Dec. 4, Educating Rita (1983). A witty 
story about a disillusioned, alcoholic 
professor and his brassy student, 
featuring a terrific performance by 


Michael Caine. 
Multicultural Arts Center, 

41 Second St, East. Cambridge, 

577-1400. Film begins at 8 p.m. Ad- 

mission, $5. 

Nov. 19, The Bride Market of Imilchil 
(1986). A film about Berber culture in 
Morocco. 

Cambridge Public Library, Central Sq. 

Branch, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge, 

498-9081. This fall, the library continues 

its weekly film series with tributes to film 

stars. Shows are on Tues. at 7 p.m., 

except as noted. Free. 

— Films of Shirley Temple and Judy 

Garland. 

Oct. 13, Captain January (1936). Shirley 
Temple plays a kid who gets attached 
to a lighthouse keeper. 

Oct. 20, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
(1938). Shirley Temple stars as a rising 
radio star. Highlights include Shirley's 
dance number with Bill ‘Bojangles’’ 
Robinson. 

Oct. 27, The Harvey Girls (1946). Judy 
Garland plays a waitress with a 
mission: to help civilize rowdy depot- 
diner patrons. 

— Films of Gregory Peck and Charles 

Laughton. 

Nov. 3, Mutiny on the Bounty (1935). 
Charles Laughton stars as an un- 
forgettable Captain Bligh. Show 
begins at 6:30 p.m. 

Nov. 10, Moby Dick (1956). Gregory Peck 
is a moody Captain Ahab. 

Nov. 17, The Yearling (1946). A 
dreamlike rendering of the Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings tale about a boy's 
attachment to a young deer. Starri 

Continued on page 
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High Performance 
Residential Gas Water Heater 


High efficiency .. . 
with the recovery 
to back it up! | Patented Unitized Heat 
No more hard choices between Exchanger Core Design 
performance and efficiency . . . In the Tri-Power heater, the exclusive Rheem 
the new Tri-Power gas water multi-tube core— welded before glasslining— 
heater provides both! With a 1 provides more heat transfer surface than a 
brand new triple-flue tank, it's conventional single flue. Much higher BTU inputs 
designed for the increased hot water needs can be employed, even while increasing thermal 
of today’s homes and lifestyles . . . even efficiency beyond that of conventional heaters. 
without cotily Oversizinig! Q/ || residential heater provides a 

Q || balanced combination of high 
Lots of energy-conserving features, too . . . Thermal Efficiency || ‘nput for high performance 
it's an Energy Miser® heater in every sense and 80% thermal efficiency 
of the name! | (at 90° rise) . . . another Rheem triumph in water 

heating technology! 
A.S.H.R.A.E. 90 
Compliant : Rheem.We redefine quality every day. 
AHEEM WATER 
MANUFACTURING HEATER 
COMPANY DIVISION 


_ Atlanta, GA 30342 


Supply Distributors Corporation 


Wholesale Distributors of Dependable Products 
Service Dependability» Courtesy 


For the location nearest to you, call: 
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Jane Wyman, Gregory Peck, and. 


eae Jarman Jr. Show begins at 

m. 

Nov, 24. The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(1989). The classic humanist horror 
movie, with Charles Laughton as the 
unforgettable Quasimodo. 

— Films of Charlie Chaplin. Dec. 1, rarely 

pe Chaniin films, from 1918 to 

1937. . 

Dec. 8, Modern Times (1936). The movie 
that inspired the IBM PC. An as- 
sembly-line worker goes berserk, then 
has trouble finding another job. 

Dec. 15, The Gold Rush (1925). A lone 
prospector in the Yukon finally makes 
it rich. Includes Chaplin's famous 
recipe for boiled boot. 

Dec. 22, The Circus (1928). A tramp on 
the lam hides out with a circus group. 
With A Day's Pleasure (1919). About 
mishaps at the family picnic. 

Dec. 29, a Chaplin revue. 

Chestnut Hill, Rte. 9 at Hammond St., 

277-2500. Take the Green Line (River- 

side) to Chestnut Hill. Call or see the 

Phoenix Arts section listings for sched- 

uling information. 

Circle. Cinema, Cleveland Circle, 

Brookline, 566-4040. Take the Green 

Line (Beacon St.) to Cleveland Circle. 

Call or see the weekly Phoenix Arts 

section listings for scheduling infor- 


mation. 
Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 290 
Harvard St., Brookline, 734-9507. The 


moviehouse shows repertory and first- 
run films. Call the theater or check 
Phoenix Arts section listings weekly for 


details, 

Danforth Museum of Art, 123 Union 

Ave., Framingham, 620-0050. Shows are 

at 8 p.m. Admission, $3.50. 

Oct. 14, Vengeance Is Mine (1979). The 
brilliant psychological thriller based on 
the true story of a Japanese serial 
killer who eluded police for 78 days, 
committing fraud, cheating women, 
and taking numerous lives. Featuring 
a great performance by Ken Ogata. 
Directed by Shohei Imamura. 

Nov: 4, They Don't Wear Black Tie 
(1981). A Sao Paulo family is torn apart 
by a violent factory strike. 

Nov. 18, Cold Days (1966). A key film in 
the mid-'60s burst of Hungarian 
cinema. A fictional account of the 
massacre of several. thousand Jewish 
and Serbian civilians by Hungarian 
troops in Yugoslavia in World War ll. 

The French Library, 53 Mariborough 

St., Boston. 266-4351. This fall ‘the 

library's Ciné Club presents a ‘Murder 

& Mystery"’ film series. Shows begin at 

8 p.m. Admission, $3.50. Members, 


$2.50: 

Oct. 16, 17, and 18, Two and Two Make 
Four (1978). Simone Signoret, as 
Judge Massot, must unravel the 


strange case of Jean-Michel, who is 


of .killing his parents; 


Directed by Claude Chabrol. 

Oct. 23, 24; and 25, La Aupture’(1970). 
Wealthy parents try to defame their 
daughter-in-law in order to take 
custody of her chiid when she sues for 
divorce. Directed by Claude Chabrol. 

Oct. 30 and 31, Diabolique (1955). The 
classic chiller in which a headmaster's 
mistress and wife conspire to murder 
him, only to be haunted by the 
disappearance of the body and the 
appearance of his freshly laundered 


suits. 

Goethe institute, 170 Beacon St. 

Boston, 262-6050. This fall, the institute 

presents two film series. Admission, $2. 

— “The Trouble with Love: Six Tales 

from Germany." Films are on Fri. at 7 and 

9 p.m. 

Oct. 9, Der Beginn aller Schrecken ist 
Liebe (The Trouble with Love) (1984). 
Filmmaker Helke Sanders confronts 
cracks in feminist ideology in this 
comedy of contemporary manners. 

Oct. 16, Sugarbaby (1985). An original 
comic love story about an obese 
mortuary attendant/couch potato who 
enters the land of the living when she 
falls for (and seduces) a sexy young 
subway conductor. 

Oct. 23, Symphony of Love (1983). A 
biography of Robert Schumann, high- 
lighting his complex love affair with 
Clara Wieck. 

Oct. 30, Einmal Ku'Damm und zurUck (A 
Berlin Love Story) (1984). A political 
comedy of errors, based on the true 
story of a young girl whose dream to 
visit the KurfUrstendamm in West 
Berlin comes true. 

Nov. 6, Berlin Chamissoplatz (1981). A 
gentle love story about a student who 
lives in a low-rent district which has 
become a refuge for students and 
foreigners, and an architecture stu- 
dent to rehabilitate the 
area. 

Nov. 13, Lola (1981). Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder's modernist gloss on The 
Blue Angel, which is replayed as the 
story of a high-class call girl and a 
corrupt construction tycoon. .: 

— “Berlin. Kaleidoscope: Documentary 

Films on the History of Berlin.” Shows 

are on Sat. at 11. a.m. and 3 p.m. 

Nov. 7,.Home Front Berlin (1983) A view 
of wartime Berlin featuring rare film 
footage and selected texts from 
letters and die=s kept by female 
eyewitnesses. Si.own with A Day in 
July (1945). Color film footage shot by 
American cameramen during the 
American occupation of western parts 
of Berlin in July 1945. 

Dec. 5, Thalia in Ruins. (1982). An 
account of theater production amid 
the ruins of Berlin during the im- 
mediate postwar years. Also, Berlin in 


the Twenties (1986). An account of tife- - 
in.Berlin during :-the 1920s, featuring 
texts. by poets and journalists of the 


‘time, “songs from the cabaret, rare ~ 


photo documents of stage director 
Erwin Piscator, playwright Ernst 
Toller, actor Alexander Moissi, and 
others. 

Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Massa- 

chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 354-0837. 

The church presents film series on 

Thurs. and Sun. Call for film schedules. 

Film Archive, Carpenter 
poor for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., 

Cambridge, 495-4700. This fall, a dif- 

ferent film series is represented every 

night of the week in the Carpenter 

Center's lecture hall. Admission, $3. 

Children under 12, $2. Call for additional 

schedule. 

— “Classics of Film Comedy.’’ Shows 

are on Mon. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. 

Oct. 19, Duck Soup (1933). Perhaps the 
greatest Marx Brothers film, an 
outrageous parody of nationalism 
gone amok. 

Oct. 26, Trouble in Paradise (1932). Two 
jewel thieves meet and fall in love in 
1930s Venice. Directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch. 

— “The Great Directors,"’ Shows are on 

Tues. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. 

Oct. 13, Little Caesar (1930). Edward G. 
Robinson becomes king of the under- 
world in Mervyn LeRoy’s classic 
gangster thriller. Also, Public Enemy 
(1931). James Cagney stars in the 
crime film that introduced the 
grapefruit as an effective weapon for 
shutting up dames. William Wellman 
directed. 

Oct. 20, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (1936). 
Frank Capra's film, featuring Gary 
Cooper as a smail-towner who inherits 
$20 million. 

Oct. 27, Stella Dallas (1937). King Vidor's 
melodramatic story of a mother who 
sacrifices her own happiness to 
ensure her daughter's place in socie- 
y. A great performance by Barbara 

tan 

— Nonfiction films. Films are on Wed. at . 

5:30 and 8 ‘p.m. Room 04: Call for 

additional:schedule. 

Oct. 21, Olympia, Part |: Festival of the 
Nations (1936-38). Leni Reifenstahi's 
great documentary on the 1936 Olym- 
pic games in Berlin. 

Oct. 22, L ‘Atalante (1934). A French film 
about the life of Seine bargemeh. 

— ‘Classics of World Cinema," Shows 

are on Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. 

Oct. 14, Liebelei (1932). A German love 
story about an army officer and the 
daughter of an opera musician. Also, a 
selection of short: documentaries from 
around the world. 

Oct. 21, Our Daily Bread (1934). King 
Vidor follows the struggle of a young 


Oct. 


murder of a dishonest publisher. 

-Event Films,"’ shown Thurs. 

through Sun. Shows on Thurs. begin at 

5:30 and 8 p.m. Shows on Fri., Sat., and 

Sun. begin at 7 and 9 p.m. Call for 

exceptions. 

Oct. 16, Log House, Sad of Yellow 
Skin, and Solzhenitsyn's Children . 
Are Making a Lot of Noise in Paris. 
Three documentary films by Canadian 
director Michael Rubbo. 

Oct. 17, at 2 p.m., The Peanut Butter 
Solution (1986). The Boston premiére 
of a children's adventure fantasy by 
Michael Rubbo. 

Oct. 17, three documentaries by Michael 


Rubbo. 

Oct. 18, China Express (1929). A Soviet 
adventure film. 

Oct. 23, My Memories of Old Beijing, At 
the Beach, and The Three Monks, 
three recent films from China. 

Oct. 24, A Woman, a Family (1933). A 
documentary portrait of Kao Shu-lan, 
a Chinese welder and union official, 
and her extended family. Also, My 
Memories of Old Beijing, a recent film 
from China. 


Oct. 25, Drugstore (1972). A look at life in. 


Shanghai, illustrated by the employ- 
ees of a large pharmacy and its 
colorful clientele. Also, Black Cannon 
Incident (1985). A Chinese film about a 
middle-aged translator who works for 
a Chinese-German business venture. 

Oct. 29, Report (1967). Bruce Connor's 
account of the John F. Kennedy 
assassination. 

Oct. 30, Yellow Earth (1985). A stylistic, 
sensitive love story from China. 

of Art, 955 

Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. This fall, 

the ICA presents a retrospective of films 

by French filmmaker and photojournalist 

Raymond Depardon. Shows are at 7:30 

p.m. Admission, $4. 

Oct. 14, Les Annes Declic, an auto- 
biographical record of Depardon's 
youth and early career. Also, San 
Clemente, a documentary about an 
Italian insane asylum. 

Oct. 16, Fais divers, a journal of city life 
around Paris's fifth-arrondissement 


police beat. 
Oct. 17, Reporters, 's hilarious, 
Star-studded look at French 


azzi. 

18, New York, New York, Ten 
Minutes of Silence for John Lennon, 
Numeros Zero, and other short films. 

Oct. 21 and 25, Empty Quarter, a love 
story and a meditation on the nature 
of the observer and the wanderer. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Remis 

Auditorium, West Wing, 465 Huntington 

Ave., Boston, 267-9300 ext. 300. This fall, 


_. the MFA presents two film series, as well 


as special film events. Shows are on Fri. 

at 5:30 and 8 p.m., except as noted. 

Admission, $3.50. 

— Film specials. Shows begin at 7 p.m. 

Oct. 15, Body and Soul (1925). A film by 
pioneer black filmmaker Oscar 
Michaux, starring Paul Robeson. 

Oct. 22, His People (1925). Presented as 
an illustration of the image of Jews in 
early cinema. 

— “Bertrand Tavernier: A Passion for 

Cinema,” a series of films directed by 

Bertrand Tavernier. 

Oct. 9, Death Watch (1979). A sci-fi 
drama that provides a biting commen- 
tary on media abuse and manipu- 
lation. With A Week's Vacation (1980). 
Natalie Baye stars as a melancholy 
school teacher who decides to take a 
week off. 

Oct. 16, Mississippi Blues (1983). An 
easygoing documentary about the 
American South. With Coup de 
torchon (1981). A police chief who's 
been treated as a doormat smartens 
up and uses his position to gain 
vengeance with impunity. 

Oct. 23, A Sunday in the Country (1984). 
relatively unsuccessful !m- 
pressionist painter gathers with family 
members who never quite lived up to 
his expectations. Also, Round Mid- 
night (1986). Dexter Gordon stars as a 
down-and-out jazz in ‘50s 
Paris. 

_ “Japan and World War i: Now and 

Then.” 

Oct. 30, The Emperor and the General 
(1967). A film by Kihatchi Okamoto, 
about Japanese government leaders 
in the final hours of the Pacific war. 

Nov. 6, One Wonderful Sunday (1947). A 
film by Akira Kurosawa, about a young 
couple on a day's holiday in postwar 

n. Also, MacArthur's Children 
(1984). A film by Masahiro Shinoda. A 
group of Japanese youths forms an 
American-style baseball team the day 
after Japan's surrender. 

Nov. 13, Under the Flag of the Rising Sun 
(1972). A film by Gunki Hatameku 
Motoni and Kinji Fukasaku. The film is 
highly critical of Japan's conduct 
during the war and condemns the 
system for its treatment of war victims 
and its inability to contend. with 
atrocities. Also, Twenty-Four Eyes 
(1954). Nijushi no Hitomi and Keisuke 
Kinosita's story of a teacher and 
pupils in a small inland sea village, 
chronicling the impact of war and 
censorship on the lives of ordinary 


people. 

Nov. 20, Human Bullet (1968). Kihachi 
Okamoto's semi-autobiographical 
story of a dedicated young soldier 
awaiting the opportunity to die as a 
human torpedo at the end of war. With 

Continued on page 38 
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cents for the first minute 


? 


cents for each 
additional minute 


$ couple through hard times in the early 

1930s. 

a Oct. 28, The Crime of:Monsieur Lahge 

4 


a major breakthrough in Video Technology. 


Constant auto 
white balance 
switch 


Quick review 
button 


viewfinder 
with function 
indicator lights 


Automatic 
iris control 


Standby 
switch 


1.2—6:1 
power zoom 
lens with 
macro focus 


CKC020 


A precision instrument that fits in the palm of your hand and weighs only 35. ounces. 
St Team the “Small Wonder” Camera 


RCA's “Small Wonder” represents a features you expect in a top quality . ; 

significant advancement in video camera, Super-fast 6:1 power zoom - with an RCA Convertible VCR for 

camera design. It's not only one of the lens. Automatic iris for exceptional a table video system that's 

most compact video cameras ever color quality under a wide range of LLY portable. 

made, but one of the lightest too, lighting conditions. And one feature Together, the CKC020 Small Wonder 
Camera and a Convertible VCR—like 


weighing in at just 35 ounces. 


you'll find in few other cameras of any 


size: Truly automatic white balance. You RCA's VJP900—form a video 


Design details provide an ease of never have to set it. Indoors or out. It's recording system that sets a new RCA 
handling unheard of in previous color on the instant you power up the camera. standard for lightweight portability. 
The combined weight of the camera 


video cameras. The hand-grip is molded 
to the shape of the palm for 
comfortable shooting at any angle. 
Important buttons and switches are 


within finger reach. 

Despite its compact dimensions, this Re 4 
“Wonder” has the kind of professional 
Available at Your 


and the VJP900 is just over 10 Ibs., or 
about the same as that of a 35mm 
SLR camera and accessory bag. Ask 
your RCA dealer for a demonstration. 
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~~ HELEN’S LEATHER 
Exotic Western Boots 


For Men and Women 


Tony Lama.» Justin 
2, & Dan Post %& Larry Mahan 


Lucchese Frye 
a. 110 CHARLES ST. 
BOSTON « 742-2077 


; 


LEARN TO WEAVE 


Evening & Weekend Classes 
_. Weaving, Knitting, Spinning 
Small Classes, 
Individualized Instruction 
Weekend Workshops 
Student Fashion Shows 
& Sharing Nights . 
Complete Supplies Available 


Call Now for More Information 
646-4453 


ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
617 646 © 4453 


‘Relax and enjoy the entire 
evening at the theatre. No 
traffic or parking worries. 
Ask about our specials to: 
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Don’t Put Your 
Bike A way! 
TO COME 


THE BEST RIDING DAYS ARE STI 
Brilliant Foilage * Clean, Cool Air * Better Views 
Be comfortable in our large selection of 
Riding Tights « Long Sleeve Jerseys « 
¢ Nylon Fronted Cycling Jackets « 
LOOK GOOD & STAY FIT — 


CYCLE INTO FALL WITH CLOTHING 
. FROM LAUGHING ALLEY BICYCLES 


“Hours: Me Mon. - Sat. 10 a.m. -6 p.m., Thurs. noon - 8 p.m. 
- 51 Harvard Ave., Allston, MA « 783-5832 


351 BROADWAY 


Continued from page 36 
The Most Beautiful (1944), Akira 
Kurosawa’'s vignettes of workers atan 
optical-instrument factory: 


~ Dec. 4, A Ball at the Anjo House (1947). 


Kozaburo Yoshimura illustrates the 
chaos of postwar Japan in this story. of 
a noble family stripped of its fortune 
and titles. Also, Five Scouts (1938). A 
film by Tomotaka Tasaka, the story of 
spirit and camaraderie among a 
squad of scouts at the front in 
northern China. 

Dec. 11, Airplane Drone (1939). 
Tomotaka Tasaka's gentile satire of 
small-town civic spirit. 

Dec. 18, The Victory of Women (4946). 
By Kenji Mizoguchi. One of the first 

films overseen by occupying 
authorities. With Between War and 
Peace (1947). By Fumio Kamei and 
Satsuo Yamamoto. A POW returns to 
find his girlfriend married and his 
carreer in shambles. 

Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 

Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861-6559: During 

Oct., the’ museum presents a series of 

“Great Films by Great Directors.’’ Shows 

begin at 2’p.m. Free. 


Oct. 11, Anafomy of a Murder (1959). . 


James Stewart and George C. Scott 
play ,opposing attorneys in a small- 
town criminal trial in this riveting Otto 
Preminger courtroom drama. 

Oct. 18, Advise and Consent (1962). 
Charles Laughton’s last film, directed 
by Otto Preminger. A dramatic view of 
Washington power politics after. the 
presidential appointment of a con- 
troversial figure. 

The Rear Window, 277-4618, presents 

obscure films in obscure locations. 

Check Phoenix Arts section listings for 


details. 
Somerville Theater, 55 Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 625-1081. The theater shows 
repertory and first-run films and ‘hosts 
special live events. Call for information or 
check Phdenix Arts section listings for 
details. Admission, $4.50. Children and 
senior citizens, $2.50. 
USA Cinemas. show first-run films in 
theaters throughout the Boston area. 
— Beacon Hill, 1 Beacon St. at Tremont 
St., Government Ctr., 723-8110. 
Charlies, 195A Cambridge 


227-1330. 

— Cheri, Dalton St., opposite the 

Sheraton Boston, 536-2870. 
— Cinema 57, 200 Stuart St., near Park 

Sq.,. 482-1222. 

— Copley Place, 100 Huntington Ave., 

inside Copley Place, 266-1300. 

— Harvard Square Theater, 10 Church 

St., Cambridge, 864-4580. 

— Janus Cinema, 57 John F. Kennedy 

St., Cambridge, 661-3737. 

— Nick 606 Commonwealth 

Ave., 424-1500. 


— Paris,.841 Boylston St., across from 


the Prudential Ctr., 267-8181. 
— Pi Alley, 237 Washington St., near 


Government Ctr., 227-6676. 


For art’s sake 


MUSEUMS 


Okay, this is one of the reasons you live 
in this city, the jewel of the Eastern 
seaboard — for the cultural op- 
portunities that are lacking in, say, Last 
Chance, Colorado. And if the last time 
you visited a museum was for Art History 
101, you've been missing a lot. But then 
you probably know that already, so we'll 
shut up. Because, after all, a picture's 
worth a thousand words. 


Art institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St., 


Boston, 262-1223. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The 
institute's museum gallery presents reg- 
ular exhibitions of contemporary and 
historical sculpture, painting, 
phy, design, and illustration, During Oc 

“Roots of Modern Graphic Design in the 
USA.” During Nov., “When Sculptors 
and Painters Draw,’ contemporary draw- 
ings from the collection of the University 


of Utah Museum of Fine Arts and from - 


local collections. Nov. 13 through Jan. 4, 
“Art Institute Photography Faculty Exhi- 
bition.” During Dec., “John Kane: 
Graphic Design,” annual faculty honor- 
arium exhibition. Free. 
Boston 


Wharf, 300° Congress St., 
426-6500. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
‘10 a.m. to& p.m., and on Fri. until 9 p.m. 
The museum hosts permanent and 
changing exhibits for. children. The 
Exhibit Center offers interactive ac- 
tivities in various play areas such as ‘‘the 
Garage” and “Japanese House." Other 
permanent attractions include a noted 
children's book department in the Mu- 
seum Shop. Through Sept. 1988, ‘The 
Ark in the Attic,” an exhibition of 
photographs celebrating the alphabet 
by Starr Ockenga. Through Sept. 1989, 
“Mind Your Own Business,” an inter- 
active exhibit exploring the inner work- 
ings of mind and body. Admission, 
$4.50. Senior citizens and children 2 
sont 15, $3.50. Free on Fri. from 5 to9 


Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston, 536-5400. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 2 
to 5 p.m. Exhibitions of social and 
cultural significance are presented _re- 
gularly in the general library's Boston 
Room and Great Hall, and in the 
research library's Wiggin Gallery. 
Through Oct. 11, “Vaults of Memory: 
Jewish and Christian images in the 
Catacombs of Rome,” an exhibition of 
rare photographs of frescoes, epitaphs, 
sarcophagi, graffiti, and ritual objects 
from the Roman catacombs, in the Great 
Hall. Through Oct. 31, “Polish-American 


Culture: A Survey,’ an exhibition of 
books and photography documenting 


-the history of Polish-American influence 
in-US.culture, in-display-cases~on the ~ 


first; second, and third floors of the 
research library. Through Nov. 8, 
“Watercolors and Drawings of Varujan 


- Boghosian from the Collection of John D. 


Merriam," in the Wiggin Gallery. Oct. 13 
through 31, ‘Fred Allen,"’ an exhibition of 
memorabilia and archival materials 
documenting the comedian's fife and 


career, in the Boston Room. 13 


through 31, an exhibition of entries in the 
1987 Governor's Design ‘Award Com- 
em in the Great Hall. Nov. 1 through 
“Happy Birthday, Copley Plaza,".an 
exhibition commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of the Copley Plaza ‘Hotel, in 
the Boston Room. Nov: 4 through 27, 
“Ask Shagg: Stop Fighting Like Cats 
and Dogs,” a collection of 100 drawings 
by children responding to the question, 
“How.do you stop a dog and cat from 
fighting?"' in the Great Hall. Free: 
Boston Tea Party Ship & Museum, 
Congress St. Bridge, Boston, 338- 073. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to dusk. 
The ship is a full-scale working replica of 
the original; visitors are invited to toss 
tea chests overboard. The adjacent 
museum offers audiovisual presenta- 


tions. Admission, $3.25> Children § - 


through 12, $2.25. .-. 
Brockton Art Museum, Oak. St., 
Brockton, 588-6000. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. The museum is 
devoted primarily to 19th- and 20th- 
century American art, with: special col- 
lections of. contemporary. crafts and 
historical paintings and sculpture. 
Through Nov. 15, ‘Kelly Wise: Men and’ 
Women of Letters,” a presentation of 
photographic portraits, and: ‘Portraits 
from the Permanent Collection,” featur- 
ing selections from the museum's collec- 
tion of 19th- and 20th-century paintings 
and prints: Through Nov. 17, “Crafts 
from the Permanent. Collection,”’. an 
exhibition of works in wood, metal, clay, 
and glass. Through Dec. 6, “Our Re- 
gional Heritage: New England Works 
from the Permanent. Collection,”” and 
“Mona Dukess: Paperworks,”’ an exhi- 
bition of the creative possibilities of the 
artist's handmade paper. Through Jan. 
3, “The Artful Alphabet: The World of 
Lettered Art"’ a cross-cultural, multi- 
media survey of artistic lettering and 
letter forms. Oct. 8 through August 31, 
1990, ‘‘Motif and Meaning: 
Neoclassicism in America,” presented in 
collaboration with the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Nov. 24 through. Jan. 5, 
“Rachel Paxton: Mixed Media.’ Nov. 29 
through Feb. 28, ‘American Paintings 
from. ‘Connecticut Collections: 
pressionists of the Connecticut Shore, 
1890-1915."" Dec. 13. through Mar. 6, 
“Bunny Harvey," an exhibition of large- 
scale contemporary paintings by a New 
England artist. Donations requested. 
Cape Ann Historical Association, 27 
Pleasant St., Gloucester, 283-0455. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. The museum holds the largest 
collection of paintings by” American 
Luminist Fitz Hugh Lane (1804-1865) 
and houses a fisheries room with dis- 
plays of art and memorabilia related to 
Gloucester fishing. Tours are available 
through the adjacent 1804 home of 
Capt. Elias Fisher. Through Nov. 7, 
“Frank Duvenek: The Gloucester 
Years," oil paintings of Gloucester. 
Admission, $2. Senior citizens and stu- 
dents, $1. Members ahd children under: 
12, free. 
Chesterwood Museum, Route 183, 
Stockbridge, (413) 298-3579. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. After 
Oct. 31, the museum will be closed until 
May, with one special exhibition in:Nov. 
The museum, comprising ‘three  build- 
ings, is the former summer home and 
studio of sculptor Daniel Chester 
French, and features models for many of 
his works, including the: Lincoin Mem- 
orial in Washington, D.C. The museum 
offers daily tours. Through Oct. 31, 
“Berkshire Lost,” an exhibit on’ the 
historic buildings, structures, and open 
spaces in the Berkshire region. Nov: 7 
and 8, tours of the mansion-and studio, 
decorated for Christmas. The museum 
will be open on Nov. 7 untit 9° p.m. 
Admission, $4. Children 6through 18, $1. 
Danforth Museum of Art, 1 Union 
St., Framingham, 620-0050, Open Wed. 
through Fri. from noon: to 4:30 p.m., and 
on Sat.’and Sun. from to 4:30 p.m. 
Changing exhibits in the. museum's six 
galleries (one is a children’s gallery) 
feature works on loan from distinguished 
institutions and private. collections, 
representing all periods of art. The 
a. collection consists mainly of 
19th- and 20th-century European: and 
American prints, paintings, and draw- 
ings. Through Nov. 29, “Interior Spaces: 
Work by Contemporary New England 
Artists.” Through Dec. 31, “Before 1800: 
Selections from the Permanent’ Collec- 
tion,” including works by Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Hogarth, and Goya, and 
“American Drawings and Watercolors 
from the Permanent Collection,” includ- 
ing works by Peale, Vedder, Hunt, and 
Pennell. Also, ‘Paintings from the Per- 
manent Collection,” including works by 
Stuart, Bierstadt, Cropsey, and 
Bouguereau. Admission, $2. Senior 
citizens and students, $1. Children, 50 


cents. 
Museum, Sandy Pond Rd., 
Lincoin, 259-8355. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. The museum focuses 
primarily on contemporary American art 
with a special emphasis on New England 
artists. The permanent-collection gallery 


features the ongoing exhibit, “New .— 


Works, New England."’ Through Nov. 29, 
“Morgan Bulkely: Two Decades,” a 


retrospective exhibit including paintings, 

drawings, boxes, pastels, sculpture, 
reliefs, and. adulterated furniture. Also, 

“Lenny Long: Paintings,” featuring the 
artist's whimsical landscapes, and “Re- 
cent Acquisitions: Photographs." Ad- 
$2. Children pnd senics citizens, 

1 

Essex Institute, 132 Essex St. Salem, 

744-3390. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9 a.m. to'5 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. After: Nov. 1,,open Tues. through 
Sat. from. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. . 
from 1 to p.m: The institute documents . 
the cultural. contributions and history of 
Salem and, Essex County. It comprises 
three historical: houses furnished with 
Colonial- to Federal-period pieces. A 
main museum building includes a library 
and permanent witchcraft exhibit. 

Through the faill, “'Instructive and Amus- 

ing: Toys, Dollis, and Games in Essex 
County.” Admission to .the _ historic 
houses and main museum, $5. Senior 
citizens, $4. Children, $2.50,. Admission 
to museum only, $2.50. Senior citizens, 

$2. Children, $1:50. 

Fruitlands Museums, Prospect Hill, 
Harvard, 456-3924, The four museum _. 
buildings will be closed Oct. 16 through ~~ 
May 14. Research library is open by 


“appointment year round. Call for infor- 


mation, 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
280. the Fenway, Boston, 566-1401. 
Open on Tues. from noon to 8 p.m., and 
Wed. through Fri. until 5 p.m. Open on 
Sat: and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. The 
museum houses a permanent collection 
of work spanning more than 30 cen- 
turies, including sculpture, textiles, 
furniture, ceramics, metalwork, rare 
books, manuscripts, and drawings. The 
museum was designed in the style of a 
15th-century Venetian palace. Through 
February, ‘‘Fenway Court:'A History of: 
the Building from 1898 to 1987," focus- 
ing on. the “history of the museum 
building. Admission, $3. Students and 
senior citizens, $1. 
Hammond Castile. Museum, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283-2080. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Permanent collection of Roman, 
Medieval, and Renaissance objects, 
including a 15th-century fireplace and an. 
8600-pipe organ. Admission, $3.50. Chil- 
dren under 12, $2. 
Harvard University Art Museums, 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge, 495-4544. The 
university houses three art museums, 
each devoted to art of specific periods 
and cultures. The Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum will be closed for renovations until 
late 1988. The Fogg and Arthur M. 
Sackler Museums are open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a:m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Thurs. until 9 p.m. Open on Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission (good for both 
museums), $3. Students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children, free. 
— Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, 495-2387: Through the 
spring, selections from the permanent 
collection of American and European art 
from the middle ages to the present. 
Late Oct. through the spring, selections 
from the Busch-Reisinger’s permanent 
collection of Renaissance, Baroque, and 
modern works from northern and central 
Europe. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum, 485 
Broadway at Quincy St., Cambridge, 
495-4544. The museum features works 
from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cul- 
tures. Through Nov. 22, ‘Paintings for 
Emperors, Rajs, and Sultans," including 
portraits, historical subjects, studies of 
flora and fauna, and religious images. 
Through “Nov: “El Lissitzky 
(1890-1941),"’ the first solo exhibition of 
El Lissitsky's: work in -an American 
museum, featuring “nearly 100 non- 
architectural works created between 
1916 and the 1930s. Feb: 20 through 
Apr. 3, "Dutch Seventeenth-Century 
Landscape Drawings."* Apr: 16 through 
May 29, “Je suis -le. cahier. Picasso 
Sketchbooks.’ 

of Natu- 


Harvard University Museums 

ral History, 24 Oxford St., Cambridge, 
495-1910. All museums are open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9°a.m, to 4:30 p.m., 
and. on .Sun, from: 1: to 4:30 -p.m. 
Admission to .ail: four museums, $2. 
Children 15 and under, 50 cents. Free:ori 
Sat. from 9 to-11 . 

— The Botanical Museum 

St., Cambridge; 495-7602: Museum 
exhibits, lectures, and activities highlight . 
issues in archaeobotany, ethnobotany, 
paleobotany, economic. botany, and or-. 
chid taxonomy... included among: the 
museum's permanent exhibits are the 
“Garden of Glass Flowers," featuring 
hand-shaped glass models of over 800 
species, and “A Window on the Past," 
featuring a*collection of Precambrian 
specimens containing evidence of the 
earliest known life on earth. 


‘— Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums, 26 Oxford St., Cambridge, 


495-4758. Permanent public exhibits 
feature a broad-ranging mineral and ore 
collection as well as displays of gems 
and meteorites. 
— Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, 26 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge, 495-2248..Founded in 1866, the 
Peabody is the oldest museum in the 
Western hemisphere devoted entirely to 
these two disciplines. Among the per- 
manent collections are North American 
Indian artifacts, pre-Columbian materials 
from Middle America, ancient pottery 
from North and South America, objects 
representing the Paleolithic and Iron Age 
cultures of Europe, and ethnographic 
materials from Africa and Oceania. 
Through Dec., “Archaeology in Harvard 
Yard.” Through Apr., “Qahin: Hopi 
Ceramic Traditions, 1400-1900." 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
26 Oxford St., 495-2463. The museum's 
Continued on page 40 
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Canon Cartridge Quality: good-bye 
service blues. 

No mess, no downtime. You’re the service- 
man for normal maintenance on anything 
that. can run out.or wear out. Just pop in 
another Canon personal copier cartridge, 
when the toner runs out or there’s a prob- 
lem with the drum or developer unit. Now 
you re good for the next 2000 copies! | 


Canon: six colors, any paper. 

You can also-change colors with the same: 
simple switch of a cartridge. Canon PC’s - 
are the only ones to offer:you choice of 
black, brown, blue, light blue, red or 
green. On almost any paper - label to let- 
terhead, transparency to business card. 
From small office to busy family, Canon 
cartridges offer incredible versatility. 


Canon: up close and personal. 

Whether it’s on the counter in the store, 
in the conference room at the office or on 
the desk in the den, the Canon PC is light- 
weight and a miser on space. 

Considering the cost and ease of operation, 
you might want several for many purposes. 


PERSONAL COPIERS 


Personal cartridge copying. 
Plain and Simple. 
For the Canon Dealer nearest you call: 
1-800-327-8268. 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome. Call: 
1-800-EASTCO8 


; | - And each is the best you 


Canon desk-top, practical affordability: 
it’s all in the family. 

Each personal copier fits a different need. 
an buy. 


PC-10 is so simple it 
doesn’t even ~ 
have a copy start 
switch. And you still get a 
flawless copy, in just seconds! 
PC-14 feeds without 
a cassette; makes 
8 copies a minute 
——— and upto 19 automati- 
cally. On almost any type of paper. 


PC-20 adds automatic 
paper feedings that 
holds up to 100 sheets. 


PC-25 comes with 
enlargement/reduc- 
tion capabilities; 
takes up to 10” x14” 
legal-size originals; and has an optional 
five-bin PC mini sorter on some models. 
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permanent collection covers the earliest 
fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish 
and reptiles alive today. Special exhibits 
explore theories of inheritance, distribu- 
tion, and evolution. Among rare speci- 
mens are whale skeletons, the largest 
turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and the world's oldest reptile 


Higgins Armory 100 Barber 
Ave., Worcester, 853-6015. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. The 
museum features the western hemi- 
sphere's largest display of medieval and 
Renaissance arms and armor, exhibited 
in a Gothic great hall with tapestries and 
stained-glass windows.” Admission, 
$3.75. Senior citizens and children 5 
through 12, $2.50. Reduced rates for 
groups of 20 or more with advance 
registration. 

Institute of 


Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Thurs. and Fri. until 8 p.m. 
The ICA regularly presents contem- 
porary art exhibits, courses, lectures, 
performances, and film series. Through 
Nov. 29, ‘Spectacle of Image,"’ early and 
recent work by video artist Doug Hall, 
and “Currents,” abstract paintings on 
wood surfaces by Moira Dryer. Nov. 20 
through Jan. 17, photographs by Cindy 
Sherman and drawings by Edgar Heap 
of Birds. Admission, $3.50. Students and 
children, $2. Senior citizens, $1. Mem- 
bers, free. Free on Fri. from 5 to 8 p.m. 
John F. Kennedy Library, Columbia 
Point, Boston, 929-4500. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The library's 
museum devotes seven sections to John 
F. Kennedy and two to Robert F. 
Kennedy. Permanent exhibits include 
historical artifacts and Kennedy family 
memorabilia. The museum also offers 
video presentations and short films on 
the Kennedys’ lives and work. Oct. 2 
through Nov. 8, ‘ich bin ein Berliner,” a 
special- exhibit of pictures, and 
memorabilia from JFK's 1963 trip to 
Germany. Nov. 12 through 21, ‘Boston 
Women at Work,” a photographic essay 
portraying women in Boston at a variety 
of occupations. Admission, $2.50. Chil- 
dren under 16, free. 


253-4680. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. The center-is devoted to 
contemporary arts activities. Through 
Nov. 29, “Terry Winters: Schema,” 
featuring 75 small drawings in graphite 
and watercolor focusing on the artist's 
favorite motifs: cells, embryos, sacs, and 
crystals caught in a state of flux and 


transition. Oct. 9 through Nov. 22, ‘Peter 
Fischli and David Weiss: A Quiet After- 
noon," an exhibition of films and photo- 
graphs by this Zurich-based team. Oct. 9 
through Nov. 29, ‘Jenny Holzer: Signs,” 
an exhibition. of provocative language 
works using electronic signs, metal 
plaques, and granite benches intended 
to raise questions about social and 


cultural issues. 

Institute of Tech- 
nology Museum, 265 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 253-4444. Open Tues. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Sat. from noon to 4 p.m. The museum's 
art, science, and technology exhibits 
focus primarily on MIT history and 
interests. Through Jan. 2, ‘1986 Wildlife 
Photography Exhibition,’ and “Walter 
Poon, Evelyn Hui, Xiang Ming Zeng,” 
paintings and photographs by contem- 
porary Chinese artists. Oct. 21 through 
Jan. 2, “Puzzles Old and New,” an 
exhibition documenting the evolution of 
puzzles from ancient to’ modern times. 
Admission to all galleries, $2. 

— Compton Gallery, 77 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 am. to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31, “Inner Spaces: New 
Macrolens Abstractions,'’ featuring color 
photographs of flowers by Vernon In- 
gram. Nov. 19 through Dec. 24, ‘Edison 
After the Electric Light: The Challenge of 
Success,” an exhibition illuminating the 
second half of the inventor's life. 

— Hart Nautical Gallery, 77 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. The gallery is 
presenting three ongoing exhibits: “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” “George Owen: Yacht De- 
signer,” and “Ship Models."" 

Museum of American Textile History, 
800 Massachusetts Ave.; ‘North An- 
dover, 686-0191. Open Tues. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Ongoing exhibits 
include"‘"A Museum Is ...,"" a behind- 
the-scénes look at what. makes a mu- 
seum work, and ‘Factory Labor: Shap- 


,ing Work in America,” featuring 18th- 


through 20th-century textile machinery. 
Admission, $2. Children.under 16 and 
senior citizens, $1. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, 267-9377. Entire museum 
(including the West Wing) open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Open on Wed. until 10 p.m. The West 
Wing only is open on Thurs, and Fri. from 
5 to 10 p.m. The MFA's collections offer a 
comprehensive survey. of world art from 
European, American, and Asian cultures, 
from ancient to modern times. Through 
Nov. 8, ‘The Silver of Tiffany & Co.,”’ an 
exhibition organized as part of the 150th 
anniversary of Tiffany & Co., featuring 90 
objects and two table settings created 


Through November 29 at 
for Arkhitectura) 


between the 1850s and the 1980s. 
Through Nov. 29, “Terry Winters: Paint- 
ings and Drawings,” the first US solo 
museum exhibition of the American 
painter's work. Oct. 14 through Jan. 3, 
“Charles Sheeler: Paintings, Drawings, 
Photographs,"" including 90 paintings 
and drawings and 100 photographs, 
many of the latter not seen by the public 
since the 1930s. Oct. 28 through Jan. 3, 
“Andrew Wyeth: The Helga Pictures,"’ a 
suite of drawings and watercolors ex- 
ecuted by Wyeth between 1971 and 
1985. Feb. 3 through May 1, ‘‘Masters of 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Landscape 
Painting,” featuring 100 masterpieces 
by more than 40 artists including Rem- 


the Sackler: El Lissitzky (Dustcover 


brandt, Jan van Goyen, Hendrick 
Avercamp, and Aelbert Cuyp. Admission 
during hours when the entire museum is 
open, $5. During hours when only the 
West Wing is open, $4. Senior citizens at 
all hours, $4. Members and _ children 
under 16, free. Admission on Sat. from 
10.a.m. to noon, free. 

Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861-6559. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 18, ‘Optical Amusements: 
Magic Lanterns and Other Transforming 
Images," an exhibit of early optical 
amusements, including a slide show and 
a hands-on family exhibit. Through Jan. 


Artists, 


14, “Alarums and Automata,” an exhibit 
of clocks from the museum collection. 
Through Mar. 15, ‘To Form a More 


Perfect Union,’’ celebrating the 
bicentennial of the United States Con- 
stitution, with displays of rarely seen 
historic documents. Through Apr. 18, 
“Fit for America: Health, Fitness, Sport, 
and American Society, 1830-1940," ex- 
ploring the origins of the American 


fitness boom. Free. 
of Science Park, 


Museum Science, 

Boston, 742-6088. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Exhibit halls include 
Cahner's ComputerPlace, the Discovery 
Room (a family learning center), the 
Lyman Library, the Medical Discovery 
Room, and the Theater of Electricity, as 
well as various galleries for the presen- 
tation of a wide range of natural- and 
technical-science exhibits. Through Jan. 
3, “Women in Science." Through ‘Feb. 
28, “Kenya: -Tribal Traditions.” Ad- 
mission, $5. Students, $4. Children and 
senior citizens, $3. Admission on Fri. 
from 5 to 9 p.m., half-price. 

— Hayden Planetarium, 589-0270. Call 
for show schedule. The planetarium 
features a Zeiss planetarium projector, 
and New England's most sophisticated 
multi-image system, combined to 
produce programs on astronomical dis- 
coveries. Through Nov. 29, ‘images: The 
New Astronomy,’ and ‘Stars of the 
Season."’ Dec. 1 through Jan. 3, “The 
Christmas Star." Separate admission 
required, $3. Students, $2.25. Children 
and senior citizens, $2. 

— Mugar Omni Theater, 523-6664. Call 
for show scedule. The theater presents 
films in the Omnimax format, on a domed 
screen 76 feet in diameter and four 
stories high. Through the fall, ‘The 
Grand Canyon: Hidden Secrets," and 
“Chronos: Sacred Site."’ Separate ad- 


* mission required, $5. Students, $4. 


Children and senior citizens, $3. 
National Center for Afro-American 
300 Walnut Ave., Boston, 
442-8614. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m: The museum exhibits 
photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts relating to black visual-arts 
heritage. Oct. 9 through Nov. 30, “The 
People’s Art,’ a mural exhibition. Dec. 7 
through Jan. 11, “Recent Accessions: A 
Selection.” Jan. 18 through Mar. 10, 
“Black Women's Exhibition.” Mar. 15 
through Apr. 26, ‘Recent Works: Robert 
Graham.’ May 3 through 31, ‘Jerry 
Pinkney: Illustrations.'' Admission, $1.25. 
Students and senior citizens, 50 cents. 
New England Museum, 1175 
Soldiers Field Rd., Boston, 787-7678. 
Open on Thurs. and Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Fri. until 9 p.m. Open on 
Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. The museum 
chronicles regional athletic history. Con- 
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contact lenses: 


for 
those 


who demand 


The J. Peterman shirt. 
(99% Thos. Jefferson, 1% Peterman.) 


Jefferson disliked stu’ 
houses, stuffy societies. So he changed a 
few things. Law. Gardening. Government. 
Architecture. 

Of the thousand castles, mansions, 
chateaux you can walk through today, only 
Monticello, only i 
makes you feel so comfortable you want to 


people. stuffy 


Jeffersons own mansion, 


superior 


comfort, vision 
and durability . 


‘99 


10% Discount to Senior Citizens on prescription eyewear 


2 
& up 
Single vision eyegiasses. 
Frames & lenses 
complete. 
Add $25 for 


flat-top bifocal lenses 
& frames complete. 


Comprehensive eye 
examination. 

Latest diagnostic 
equipment for glaucoma 
testing, cataract check. 
& slit lamp evaluation. 


‘3 9” 


Single vision, daily wear 
soft contact lenses. 
Bausch & Lomb. Ciba. 
Hydrocurve. Fitting by eye 
doctor & instructions 
available $30. 


DuraSoft Colors 

soft contact lenses. 
In green. blue or aqua. 
Fitting by eye doctor 

& instructions 
available - $40. 


The Eye Doctors 


Brookline 

Coolidge Corner 

289 Harvard St 
739-2707 

Bruce Rakusin 
Dedhem - 329-0531 
Joseph Wadosk: O D 
Framingham - 879-3442 
Leonard Greene. OD. 
Myennis- 771-6983 


Cambridge 
Harvard Square 
1174 Mass Ave 
547-6080 

David Hauser OO 


Billerica - 667-0481 
Paul DiStetano. OD. 
Brockton - 587-9700 
Steven Stroyny, 
Oenvers - 777-4700 

C. Roger Armstrong 0.0 


Somerville 

The Mail at Assemoiv Sa 
113 Middiesex Ave 
623-3150 

Cnaries McKervey OD 


Methuen - 689-9644 

Pameta McGiasson 

Newton - 969-0460 

Alan Glickman 0.0 

Pembroke - 826-5117 

Cyntma Hauschiia . 
773-1314 


Ca 
Eye 


Associates | 
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Also in: North De 


Classic horseman’ duster protects you. your 
rump, your saddle and your legs down tothe 

Because its cut to do the job. its 
very Woh cr a 


High-count natural cotton canvas. Washable. 
Natural color. Light weight waterproof lining. 
Nine pos Corduroy collar. Heavy duty zippers. 
Metal snaps permit adjustment of length. 

and women’ sizes: XXS, XS, M. L, XL, 
XXL. Include — and weight when you order. 
I'll advise best size. 

Price: $174. including shipping. 

Although | live in horse country, | wear this 
Coat for other reasons. Because they don’t make 
Duesenbergs 


Call (606) 231-7064 (from Kentucky) 
(800) 231-7341 (outside Kentucky) 
Visa and MasterCard accepted. 
Absolute satisfaction. 

or your money back. 


The J. Peterman C 


257 Midland Avenue, Lexington, 40507 


in it. 

I think you will feel the same about his 
18th-century shirt. Classic. Simple. Livable. 

Unbleached handwoven muslin, blue or 
natural. Wooden buttons. Sizes XS, S, M, L, XL. 
Price: $33, including shipping. .- 


Official Firemen's Coat. 


Stop thinking fires. Think white-water 

, going to auctions, looking at real 
estate, driving vintage race cars, driving deals. 
Unlike coats designed by wimpy fashion 
designers. this coat is made to protect actual 
firemen from life-threatening heat. cold, 


torrential water. 
But like so many well-made tools, it is 
not merely pur | and handsome, but 


ly so. 

Choose black or yellow outer shell, with 
brown corduroy collar, ———— safety 
Stripes, forged aluminum quick-release 

closures, heavy leather reinforce- 
ments, removable thermal liner. 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL. Price: $362. 
shipping. 
(Our insurance 
insist we point ou anes 
are a trained 
reman, don't use this 
coat to fight fires.) 
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tinuing exhibits include “New England 
Champions, 1859-1987," a collection of 
photographs, paintings, cartoons, and 
artifacts of New England's sports 
heroes, and “Great Moments in New 
England Sports,” a video jukebox featur- 
ing clips from 10 of the most celebrated 
moments in sports from the past 25 
years. Also, “Art in Sports and 
Athletics," including 31 winning contest 
entries from a 1986 program held jointly 
by the museum and the Boston Public 
School system. Admission, $1. Children 
» Rte. est, 
Sturbridge, 347-3362. Through Oct. 25, 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Oct. 26 through Apr. 1, open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. An educational 
museum where New England life in the 
early 1800s is recreated. Comprises over 


40 restored buildings including homes, . 


shops, a working farm, and water- 
powered mills. Special events, exhibits, 
and demonstrations are offered during 
the year. Call for details. Admission, 
$9.50. Children 6 through 15, $4. 

Peabody Museum, East India Sq., 
Salem, 745-3362. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Permanent exhibits 
include maritime-history relics and 
memorabilia, arts and crafts of Asian and 
Pacific peoples, and artifacts of New 
England natural history. Continuing 
exhibits include “Yankee Traders and 
Indian. Merchants, 1785-1865," 
Tribal Style: Selections from the African 
Collection,” and ‘Chinese Export. Art: 
Highlights of a Private Collection."’ Also, 
“Salem: Her Merchants, Captains, and 
Ships." Admission, $3. Senior citizens 
and students, $2. Children 6 through 16, 


$1.50 

Plimoth Piantation, Rte. 3, Plymouth, 
746-1622. Open seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. The plantation closes on Nov. 
30. Plimoth Plantation is a “‘living history 
museum" of 17th-century Plymouth. It 
re-creates an historical era through its 


_ major exhibits, the Mayflower Ii, the 


Pilgrim Village, and the Wampanoag 
Indian Campsite. Admission to Village 
and Indian Campsite, $7.50. Children, 
$4.75. Admission to Mayflower II, $3.75. 
Children, $2.75. Combination ticket for 
all exhibits, $9.50. Children, $6.50. 

Quadrangle, State and Chestnut Sts., 
Springfield. Comprises four museums. 
All are open Tues. through Sat. from 


nee to 5 p.m. Free. 

Valley Historical Mu- 
soum, (413) 732-3080. Housed in a neo- 
Georgian structure built in 1927, the 
museum features permanent exhibits of 
a craftsman's gallery and four period 
rooms — a 1/th-century kitchen, a 
Federal dining room, and two rooms 
from an early 19th-century tavern. Nov. 


reliefs by 


16 through Jan. 31, an exhibit of bronze 
Augustus St. Gaudens, 
presented in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of his statuary tribute 
to Deacon Samuel Chapin. 

— Museum of Fine Arts, (413) 
732-6092. Fifteen centuries of art are 
surveyed in more than 20 galleries, 
including one devoted to Impressionist, 
Expressionist, and early-modern Euro- 
pean paintings, a contemporary-art gal- 
lery, and two Oriental-art galleries. 
Through Oct. 18, Scene: Jeff Kern," 
oil renditions of urban and rural land- 
scapes. Through Nov. 29; “Westward 
Traces: Selections from the Dietrich 
American Foundation,”’ a selection of 
watercolors and lithographs depicting 
the 19th-century American West. Nov. 1 
through 29, ‘Art Scene: Marci Gintis,"’ an 
exhibition of large watercolors exploring 
the tension between art and politics. 
Dec. 13 through Feb. 28, “Art and 
Exultation: Treasures from the Jewish 
Museum,” paintings, murals, 
sculpture, and religious pieces. ~ 

— George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum, (413) 733-4214. The museum 
holds a fine collection of 19th-century 
European and American paintings, but 
foremost among its holdings is the 
collection of Japanese arms and armor. 
Through Nov. 29, “Textile Treasures: A 
Sampling of the Museum's Collections," 
an exhibition of lace and embroidery 
from Europe, America, the Mideast, and 


the Far East. 

— Springfield Science Museum, (413) 
733-1194, The museum includes a multi- 
level African Hall, a planetarium, the 
Dinosaur Hall, animal-habitat dioramas, 
and a children's discovery area. Oct. 10 
through Nov. 8, ‘Drawn from the Sea: Art 
in the Service of Ichthyology,” featuring 
illustrations of sea life. Nov. 21 through 
Jan. 10, ‘‘The Korkosz Star Projector: 
The Planetarium's Golden Anniversary," 
an exhibit ttacing the history of the 
world's oldest American-made 
planetarium. Jan, 16 through Mar. 13, 
“Raceways,” a participatory exhibit in- 
vestigating the laws of motion. Apr. 1 
through May 2, ‘Planet Propagation," a 
botanical exhibit from the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 647-2403. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m., and on Thurs. until 
9 p.m. The museum's permanent collec- 
tion and changing exhibits focus primar- 

American art. 


featuring sculptures and drawings by a 
leader of the postminimalist movement. 
Nov. 8 through Dec. 20, “Lester John- 
son: Selected Paintings. 1970-1987." 
Jan. 30 through Mar. 6, ‘The Lois Foster 


‘Exhibition of Boston Area Sculptors.” 


Mar. 20 through May 1, ‘Michelle 


Stuart,"’ the premier exhibition of a series 
of eight large-scale encaustic-relief 
paintings. 
Wellesley College Museum, Jewett 
Arts Center, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, 235-0320. The museum's permanent 
collection includes 19th-century and 
contemporary sculpture and 15th- 
through 20th-century paintings, prints, 
Oct 18. and photographs. Through 
18, “Susan Schmidt: Site Draw- 
ings,"’ an exhibition of the artist's recent 
works: recreating the repetition and 
complexity of machinery and built struc- 
tures" in contemporary space. Oct. 17 
through Jan. 3, “Sculptor and Architect: 
A Collaboration,” an exhibit document- 
ing the collaborative process in a joint 
project by sculptor Michael Singer and 
architect Michael McKinnell. Nov. 1 
Jan. 10, ‘“‘Nineteenth- and Twen- 
tieth tury Drawings from the Per- 
manent Collection,” including works by 
Pissarro, Homer, Prendergast, Picasso, 
Bonnard, and Klee. Free. . 
Edith Wharton Restoration at the 
Mount, Plunkett St. Lenox, (413) 
637-1899. Tours are offered through the 
writer's home on Fri. from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission to the Mount, 
$3.50. Senior citizens, $3. Students 13 to 
18, $2. 
Williams College Museum of Art, Main 
St., Williamstown, (413).597-2429. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. The 
museum comprises 14 ies within 
the original museum structure, an 1846 
Greek Revival octagonal rotunda, as well 
as structural additions that include a 
pee building by architect Charles 
Moore. The permanent collection has 
special strengths in American art, con- 
temporary and modern works, and non- 
Western art. Included among continuing 
exhibits from the permanent collection, 
“Maurice and Charles Prendergast," 
featuring more than 60 works by the 
Prendergast brothers. Through Oct. 25, 
“Mingei: Japanese Folk Art,’ featuring 
works on loan from the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, and “Rube Goldberg: —— 
and Cartoons,” including drawings, 
sketches, and finished cartoons from the 
1940s and ‘50s. Through Nov. 6, “Flux- 
us: 25 Years,’’ documenting the 
tual art movement of the late 1950s and 
early ‘60s, with a focus on inter- 
works of music, poetry, 
dance, and fine arts. Nov. 13 through 
Jan. 17, ‘Big little Sculpture,” an exhibit 
of small-scale sculpture. Jan. 8 a 
Feb. 28, "F. Andrus Barr and Ann 
McCallum,"' featuring architectural 
plans, drawings, models, and photo- 
graphs of completed buildings, by prac- 
ticing architects who are also members 
of the Williams College studio-arts fac- 


ulty. Free. 
Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 
St., Worcester, 799-4406. Open Tues. 
through Fri. frofn 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 
on Sat. until 5 p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. The museum's permanent 
collection, spanning 50 centuries, is 
exhibited in chronologically arranged 
galleries and special exhibits. Among 
the most distinguished holdings are the 
collections of European and American 
paintings, Roman mosaics excavated 
from Syria, and a Romanesque chapter 
house, originally part of a Benedictine 
priory, transported in 1932 from Poitiers, 
France, and reconstructed stone by 
stone. Through Nov. 1, “Surinomo from 
the Chester Beatty Library," an exhi- 
bition of privately commissioned 

prints, and ‘'Mokuhanga: 
Japanese Woodblock Prints, 
1680-1980."" Nov. 21 through Jan. 31, “A 
Panorama of Photography: 150 Years 
Since Daguerre,” including works by 
both major and lesser-known photo- 
graphic artists. Dec. 10 through Feb. 7, 
“After Matisse,"’ an exhibition exploring 
Matisse’s impact on contemporary 
American art. Feb. 23 through Mar. 24, 
“Op and Pop: Prints of the ‘60s,” 
including selections from the permanent 
collection and contributions from private 
collections. Mar. 8 thr May 1, 
“American Illustration 1 1925: Ro- 
mance, Adventure, and Suspense,” in- 
drawings, and 
sketches used for book and periodical 
illustration from the turn of the century to 
the 1930s. In early April, the museum will 
reinstall its Precolumbian galleries. Free. 


Footlight parade 
THEATER 


night of live drama can bring 
excitement of that time before television, 
before music videos, before anyone 
even dreamed of a 

press conference. 

Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 491-8166. Performances 
Thurs. through Sun. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
No Sun. performances in the last week of 
each show. Tickets, $12. Discounts for 
senior citizens and students with ID, $2. 

ome Oct. 24, Balm in Gilead. 
“Ges through Dec. 12, Loot. No 
performance on Nov. 26. - 
Dec. Dusa, Fish, Stas, 


and V 

Jan. 14 "through Feb. 27, The Water 
E 
Aer. 16, Split Second. 


Apr. 21 through June 4, The Miss 
Firecracker Contest. 
American Repertory Theatre, Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle St. Cam- 
bridge, 547-8300. Performances Tues. 
through Sun. Curtain time Tues. through 
Sun., 8 p.m. Matinee on Sat., 2 p.m. 
Matinees on Sun., 2 and 7 p.m. Tickets, 
$18 to $26. Discounts available for 
groups, students, and senior citizens. 
Through Oct. 10, Fall Festival per- 
formances. Call for information. 
Nov. 27 through Jan. 22, Gillette. 
Dec. 11 through Jan. 31, Right You Are 
(If You Think You Are). 
Feb. 5 through Mar. 6, Quartet. 
May 13 through July 10, Fail of the House 
of Usher. 
Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 Union St., 
Pittsfield, (413) 445-4634. Performances 
Thurs. through Sun. Curtain time on 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 p.m. Matinee on 
Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $8 to $12. The 
theater's season runs from Oct. 30 
through May 31 and features opera, 
music, and dance companies. See other 
listings categories for these per- 
f 


lormances. 
~ 7 through 30, Caucasian Chalk 


ircle. 
Dec. 5 through 31, A Christmas Carol. 
Dec. 28 through 31, performances 


Company of 
Gloucester, 36 Rocky Neck Ave. (Maine 
and Elm Sts.), Gloucester, 283-9410. 
Performances Thurs. through Sun. Cur- 
tain time, 8 p.m. Gall for performance 
locations. Tickets, $10 to $12.50. Stu- 
dent and senior-citizen discounts avail- 
able on Thurs. and Sun. 
Through Nov. 1, Fortune's Fools. 
Nov. 5 through Dec. 13, The Life at 

Ground Zero. 
The Boston Conservatory, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston, 536-6340. Cur- 
tain time on Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 p.m. 
Matinee on Sat., 3 p.m. Tickets, $7. 
Students and senior citizens, $4. 
Oct. 29 through Nov. 1 (Nov. 1 at 3 p.m.), 
Kismet. 

Dec 3, 4, and 5, The Genius. 
Boston Theatre Group, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston, 288-3085. Call for infor- 


mation. 
Brattie Performance Brattle 
Theater, 40 Brattle St. Cambridge, 
876-6837. Call for information. 
Cabot Street Cinema Theatre, 286 
Cabot St., Beverly, 927-3677. Per- 
formances on Sun. Curtain time, 3 p.m., 
except as noted. Tickets, $7. Children 11 
and under, $5. Occasional performances 
will also be held at the Larcom Theatre, 
13 Wallis St., Beverly. Call for infor- 
mation. 
Oct. 11 through Dec. 31 (Dec. 31 at 8 
p.m.), Le Grand David and His Own 
Continued on page 42 


dogs and cats that must 


have them spayed or neutered. 


Sam enjoys walks in the park, 
playing ball with the bars, 
and casual sex. 


And he’ only three. He's probably fathering some of the 13.5 million unwanted 
put to death each year. 
You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 


Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 


on the move 
for animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 


———Call the Cancer Information 


Massachusetts 


Service 


If you have any questions about Cancer, 
1-800-4-CANCER——= 


The American Film institute 


and BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION present: 


Tomorrow!! Saturday, Oct. 10 
Spaces still available in: 


FINANCING AND MARKETING 
INDEPENDENT FILM AND VIDEO 
MICHAEL WIESE, free-lance producer and former Vice-President of 
Non-Theatrical Programming Development for Vestron Video, shares 
insights and strategies into the financing, marketing, and distribution for 
home video, pay TV, and specialized markets. Topics will also include 
private investors, limited partnerships, and co-productions. 


Saturday, Oct. 10. 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

$80 AFI & BF/VF Members; $100 Non-Members 

Register at the door with check or cash, 

Boston Film/Video Foundation, 1126 Boylston Street, Boston 


tion in proper screenplay form. 


5:00 p.m. 


the film and television arts. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SCREENWRITING 
Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 24 & 25, 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
$175 AFI and BF/VF Members; $195 Non-Members 


Screenwriter LINDA COWGILL teaches both novice and experienced 
screenwriters how to sharpen their writing skills. Seminar will cover 
basic preparation techniques, from selecting story ideas to defining the 
“single driving force’’ as well as techniques of screenwriting and execu- 


Register now! For your convenience, registration may be charged on 
your VISA or MasterCard _ calling the AFI at 800-221-6248, 12 noon - 


The American Film Institute is a non-profit organization created in 1967 by the 
National Endowment for the Arts to increase the recognition and understanding of 


THE WORST- KEPT 
SECRET 


An entire store filled with nothing but CB 
SPORTS — outerwear, sportswear, 
accessories — the works. Unbelievable 
selection — if you 
Main floor, 


603-526-2828 
Open 9a.m.-5 p.m. every day 


don’t see it, we'll 


2861 6 H3BOLOO LYWd T1V4 ‘HNO NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


- 
i 
every nignt 
" 
: The dazzling crowds, the lights on the < 
marquis, and the palpable glamor of a ae 
= 
Through Oct. 25, “Jene Highstein, ee 
: 
! 
i ; 
| 
Massachusetts Society for the Preve 
: : 
- 
| 
= 
> 


N Continued from page 41 Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston, Dec. 26 through Jan. 30, The Secret 

- Spectacular Magic Company. 742-8703. Performances Wed. through Affairs of Mildred Wild. 

for Adult Educa- Sun. Curtain time Wed. through Fri, 8 Revels, Inc., Box 290, Cambridge 


CHERRY 


Furniture’ ux 
FACTORY STORE Jamestown Stating HY/ 


‘wows: 


in End il saw a door= 


in Heaven and = — 
==] 
4 heard _the _ Same B 


“voice. speaking” 
‘ay trumpet saying 


“Sy What ‘Is To Come 
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WRITE US 


SEATTLE 1611 First Ave. 
98101 (206) 441-1065 


Cambridge Center 

tion, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 

Cambridge, 547-6789. Performances on 

Sat. and Sun. Curtain time on Sat., 8 p.m. 

On Sun., 6 p.m., except as noted. 

Tickets, $5. Senior citizens and children, 

$2.50. Also see listings under ‘‘Per- 

formance Art.’ 

Oct. 10 through 18, The Other Boston 
Tea Party. 

Nov. 21 and 22 (Nov. 22 at 3 p.m.), “New 
Plays: Readings by. the Pinpenigine 


Platform.” 
Arts Center, 
41 Second St. East, Cambridge, 
577-1400. Call for information. 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., 
Boston, 426-6912. Performances Tues. 
through Sun. Curtain time Tues. through 


p.m. On Sat., 8:30 p.m., except as noted. 
Matinee on Sat., 5 p.m. On Sun., 3 p.m. 
Tickets, $10 to $13. Student, . senior- 
citizen, group; and public-service-em- 
ployee discounts available. 


_ Through Oct. 25, The Price. 


Oct. 28 through Nov. 29, Hay Fever. 
Dec. 2 through 23, A Child's Christmas in 
Wales. Curtain time on Sat., 8 p.m. 
Jan. 6 through Feb. 14, What the Butler 


Saw. 
Feb. 17 through Mar. 20,. The Bishop's 
Bon 


fire. 
Mar. 23 through Apr. 24, The Gemipon 
Pursuit. 
Apr. 27 through May 29, How the Other 
Half Loves. 
MIT Shakespeare Ensemble, 77 
Massachusetts Ave., No. W16, Cam- 


864-9183. Performances at the Sanders 
Theatre (corner of Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts.), Cambridge. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Matinees on Dec. 19, 20 and 27, 3 p.m. 
Call for ticket prices. 

Dec. 17 through 30, Fhe Christmas 
Revels '87, a drama, song, and dance 
performance. 

Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont St., 

Boston 426-4520 (information) or 

236-0300 (tickets). Performances Mon. 

through Sat. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 

Matinees on Wed. and Sat., 2 p.m. 

Through Nov. 7, Cats. Tickets, $21 to 


Dec. 5 through Feb. 27. Les Miserables. 
Tickets, $20 to $42.50. 

Spingold Theater, Brandeis University, 

Waltham, 736-3400. Performances Wed. 


Fri., 8 p.m. On Sat., 6 and 9 p.m. 

Matinees on Thurs., 2 p.m. On Sun., 3 ~ bridge, 253-2903. Call for schedule . through Sun. Curtain time Wed. through 

p.m. Tickets, $15.50 to $26.50. information. Sat., 8 p.m. On Sun., 7 p.m. Matinees on 
Merrimack R Theatre, Lowell Wed. and Thurs., 10 a.m. Ticket prices 


Through Nov. 15, Nunsense. 

Charles Playhouse Stage |I, 74 War- 
tenton St., Boston, 426-5225. Per- 
formances Tues. through Sun. Curtain 
time Tues. through Fri., 8 p.m. On Sat., 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. On Sun., 7:30 p.m. 
Matinee on Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, $16 to 


Bunker Hill St., Charlestown, 242- "3534. 

Performances Thurs. through Sun. Cur- 

tain time on Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 8 p.m. 

On Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, $10. Students 

and senior citizens, $8. 

Oct. 16 through Nov. 22, one-act plays 
Ludlow Fair and Reunion. 

Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston St., 

Boston, 426-9366. Curtain time, 8 p.m., 

except as noted. Tickets, $21 to $40. 

Oct. 20 through Nov. 7, Sweet Charity. 
Performances Thurs. through Sun. 
only. Matinee on Thurs. and Sat., 2 
p.m. On Sun., 3 p.m. Call for more 
information. 

Nov. -17 through Nov. 25 (Nov. 18 at 7 
p.m.), Big River. Matinees on Thurs. 
and Sat., 2 p.m. On Sun., 3 p.m. 

Nov. 27, 28, and 29 (Nov. 29 at 3 p.m.), 
Big River. Matinees on Fri. and Sat., 2 


p.m. 
Dec. 1 through 6 (Dec. 6 at 3 p.m.), Big 
River. Performances Tues. through 
~ only. Matinees on Thurs. and Sat., 
p.m. 

Double Edge Theater, 5 St. Luke's Rd., 

Allston, 254-4228. Call for performance 

times, ticket information, and touring 

schedule. 

Nov. 5 through 21, Part Three of Song of 
Absence in the Fall of Ashen Reign. 
Performances Thurs. through Sat. 

Jan. 8 through 24, ‘‘Electra,"’ a festival of 
international solo experimental works 
by women. Performances Fri. through 


Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack 
St., Lowell, 454-3926. Performances 
Wed. through Sun. Curtain time Wed. 
through Sat., 8 p.m. On Sun., 2 p.m. Call 
for information on other occasional 
performances. Tickets, $10 to $17. 
Students and senior citizens, $7 to $12. 
Nov. 6 through 28, The Diary of Anne 
Frank. 

Nov. 6, 12, 13, and 23, at 10:30 a.m., The 
Diary of Anne Frank. Special student 
matinee. Tickets, $5. 

Dec. 11 through 24, A Christmas Carol. 

Jan. 8 through 30, Sizwe Bansi Is Dead. 

Feb. 12 through Mar. 5, Angel Street. 

Mime Theatre, Boston Center 
for the Arts, Studio 406, 551 Tremont St., 

423-6662. Call for schedule information. 

New Ehrlich Theatre, Boston Center 

for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., 482-6316. 

Performances Thurs. through Sun. 

Shows on.Tues: and Wed, during the 

first week of each play. Curtain time 

Tues. through Fri., 8 p.m. On Sat., 5 and 

8:30 p.m. On Sun., 2 p.m. Exceptions are 

noted below. Tickets, $10 to $15, except 

as noted. Senior citizens, half price. 

Student rush tickets, five minutes before 

curtain time, half price on available 

seats. Season subscriptions available. 

Through Oct. 25, Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? 

Oct. 11, at 7 p.m:, a reading of Children 
of Sunset Lake. Tickets, 

Oct. 20 and 21, at 8 p.m., a reading of 
Nice. Tickets, $5. 

Nov. 3 through 22, Phobias: The Musical. 

Dec. 1 through 23, A Christmas Carol. 

Feb. 2 through 28, The Importance of 
Being Earnest. 

Mar. 8 through 27, NEWorks presents a 
work to be announced. 

— 5 te May 1, Entertaining Mr: 


as noted. 

Oct. 14 through 24, The Marriage of 
Bette and Boo. Tickets, $7. 

Nov. 10 through 15, The Flying 
Karamozov Brothers. Tickets, $15. 

2 through 15, The Rivals. Tickets, 


Mar. 2 through 6, The American Clock. 
Tickets, $5. . 

Mar. 16 through 26, Summer in Smoke. 
Tickets, $7. 

Apr. 26 through May 1, Brandeis New 
Plays. Tickets, $5. 


. May 4 through 14, The Three Penny 


Opera: Tickets, $8. 
Studebaker Movement Theater Co., 
Box 980, Back Bay Annex, Boston, 
782-6226 or 497-2039. Performances at 
the Suffolk Theater, 55 Temple St., 
Boston, Thurs. through Sun. Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. Call for ticket information. 
Feb. 4 through 21, Just One Look, 
Victorian Dreams, and Etiquette. 
The Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, 357-8384. Performances 
Tues. through Sun. Curtain time Tues. 
thr: Fri., 8 p.m. On Sat., 7 and 10 
p.m. Sun., 3 and 6 p.m. Tickets on 
Tues., Wed., and Thurs., $18.50. Tickets 
gn ri and’ Sat., $21.50. Tickets on Sun., 
1 
Ongoing, Forbidden Broadway. 
Theater of Newburyport, 75 Water St., 
port, 462-3332. Performances 
Thurs. through Sun., except as noted. 
Curtain time, 8 p.m., except as noted. 
Tickets on Thurs. and Sun., $8. Tickets 
on Fri., $10. On Sat., $12. 
Through Nov. 1, Wait Until Dark. Curtain 
time on Sun., 7 p.m. ; 
Dec. 4 through Jan. 3, Snow Queen. No 
performances on Thurs. Curtain time 
on Sun., 2 p.m. Matinee on Sat., 2 p.m. 
Cail for matinee ticket prices. 
Theatre S., at the Performance Place, 


Sun. . nay ot 31 th through June 26, Steaming. 
Gloucester Stage , 267 East Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Dr., 277 Broadway, Somerville, 623-5510. 
Main St., Gloucester, 281-4099. Per- Norwell, 871-2400. Performances Tues. Performances Thurs. through Sat. Cur- 


formances Wed. through Sun. Curtain 
time Wed. through Fri., 8 p.m. On Sat., 6 
and 9 p.m. On Sun., 5 p.m. Tickets, $11 
to $14.50. Call for more schedule infor- 
mation. 


through Sun. Curtain time Tues. through 
Thurs., 8 p.m. On Fri. and Sat., 8:30 p.m. 
On Sun., 7 p.m. Matinee on Sat. during 
the last two weeks of performance only, 
4 p.m. Tickets, $14 to $17. Call for 


tain time, 8 p.m. Late show on Sat., 10 

p.m. Tickets, $10. Students, $6.50. 

Through Oct. 24; The Three Women. 

Feb. 11.through March 12, The Angel 
Dialogs. 


VANCOUVER 852 
Granville V6Z 1K3 (604) 688-2828 FOR YOUR pete Oct. 18, Road. - 5 additional schedule and performance May 19 through June 18, Doppelganger. 
<= lasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke information. — Trans/Actions festival, at St. 
BOSTON 328 Newbury Si FREE CATALOGUE! St., Cambridge, 495-5205. Call for infor- Through Oct. 17, The Importance of Peter's Church, 833 Mass Ave., Central 
Sq., Cambridge, 625-6087. Per- 


02116 (617) 266-1079 


mation. 


Huntington Theatre Company, 264 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 266-3913. Per- 
formances Tues. through Sun. Curtain 


time Tues. through Sat., 8 p.m. Matinees . 


on Wed., Sat., and Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, 

$10 to $27. Group rates, student and 

senior-citizen discounts available. 

Through Oct. 18, Remembrance. 

Nov. 28 through Ose, 20, The Winter's 
Tale. 

Jan. 9 through 31, The Piano Lesson. 


Being Earnest. 
Oct. 23 through Nov. 29, /'i Be Back 
Before Midnight. 
Dec. 8 through 30, A Christmas Carol. 
Jan. 8 through Feb. 13, a musical to be 
announced. 
Feb. 19 through Mar. 27, The Foreigner. 
Apr. 5 through May 7, . And a 
Nightingale Sang. 
May 13 through June 19, Harvey. 
Northeastern University, Division of 
Fine Arts, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 


formances on Fri. and Sat. Curtain time, 
8 p.m. Late show on Sat., 10 p.m. 
Tickets, $10. Students, $6.50. 

Nov. 6 through 21, The Atlantic Beaches. 
Dec. 4 through 19, Over Nothing at All. 
Jan. 8 through 23, Nina, It's Different. 
Theatre Workshop Repertory Com- 
pany, Benett Hall, 62 Centre St., Nan- 
tucket, 228-4305. Call for information. 
Tufts Arena Theater, Talbot Ave., Tufts 
University, Medford, 381-3493. Per- 


Mar. 5 through 27, Saturday, Sunday, 437-2249. Performances held at the formances Tues. through Sat. Curtain 
ion is t e ey Monday. Alumni Auditorium, 360 Huntington Ave., _ time, 8 p.m. Tickets on Tues., $1. Tickets 
May 21 through June 12, Animal Boston. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Call for on Wed. and Thurs., $3. On Fri. and Sat.. 

Crackers. . ticket information. $4 


our success and we've 


Improv Boston, Box 965, Cambridge, 
497-4279. Improvisational comedy per- 
formances at the Cambridge Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., 
Cambridge, and at the Brookline Village 
Coach House, Brookline Village. Curtain 
time, 8 p.m. 

Oct. 14 through Nov. 5, at the Brookline 
Village Coach House. Performances 
on Mon. (and on Tues. during the last 
two weeks). Tickets, $8. 

Oct. 16 and 17, at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center.. Tickets, $7. 
Students, $5 


Laurie/Merrick Theaters, Spingoid 
Theater Complex, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, 736-3400. Performances Wed. 
through Sun. Curtain time Wed. through 
Sat.; 8 p.m. On Sun., 7 p.m. Tickets, $5. 


Mar. 25 and 26, Women in Theatre 
Festival presents the Sistren Theatre 
Collective in Miss Muffet and Her 
Dance Hall Puffy. 

Nucleo Eclettico Theater, 216 Hanover 


St., Boston, 367-8056. 


Ongoing, Cherry. Performances Thurs. 
through Sat. Curtain time, 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $22. 

Through Jan. 31, A View From the 
Bridge. Tickets, $12. Reservations 
required. Call for more information. 

The Performance , 277 Broad- 

way, Somerville, 623-5510. Perform- 

ances Thurs. through Sun. Curtain time, 

8 p.m. Call for ticket information. 

Nov. 5 through 21, News from Crazy 
Horse. No performances on Sun. 

Dec 10 through 19, Crazy Jane. No 
performances on Sun 


Oct. 20 through 24, The White House 
Murder Case. 

Dec. 1 through 5, Love's Comedy. 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont St., Boston, 542-3600. 
Performances Tues. through Sun. Cur- 
tain time Tues. through Sat., 8 p.m. On 
Sun., 3 p.m. Matinees on Wed. and Sat., 
2 p.m. Call for information about tickets 
and further performances. 

Nov. 3 through 15, La Cage Aux Folles. 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the 
Riverway, Boston, 734-5200. Per- 
formances on Fri., Sat., and Sun. Curtain 
time on Fri. and Sat., 7:30 p.m., except 
as noted below. On Sun., 3 p.m. Tickets, 


$6. 

Oct. 30 through Nov. 22, Oliver. 

Feb. 5 through 28, Mr. Popper's 
Penguins. Curtain time on Sat., 3 p.m. 


Oct. 11, The Miss Firecracker : 

Contest. ~ Jan. 7 through 10, Vessel. April 15 through May 8, On Golden Pond. 

Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Communi- Jan. 21 through 31, Baby Steps. . Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Bos- 
Center, 333 Nahanton St.. Newton © Mar. 17 through Apr. 3, Actors Unani- ton, 423-4008: Cali for information. 


Our newest store: THE MILL 73 Princeton St., N. MA orcester 14 1, Dracula. Mar. 9 19, 
for renovations until January 1988. Call Nov. 4 through 28, Death Trap. 

mee 617-251-2899 for more information. Dec. 2 through 22, My Three Angels. May 11 through 21, Lonely Is Better. 


965-7410. Performances. on mous. 
Sat.. and Sun. ‘Curtain. time, Apr..7 through 24; Dangerous Territory. Wercester Forum Theatre 
styles of futon p.m’ Occasional matinees on Sun, 3 Performers Ensemble, 791 Tremont Center the Performing Arts, 6 
“45 les of platform beds” Tickets ‘on, Sun. and Thurs,, $10... St, Basten, 262-7441. Cait for schedule Chatham St, .Worcester, 79-9166. Per- 
sty S98... Tickats, on Sati and ticket information. The‘company will fortnances: Thurs. thr Sur. Cartein 
bedroom sets. Diecounts available for be orf tour thtoughout-the year, per- time on Deore. 
students ar s@hior citizens. forming several plays including Balanc- Sun., 2 and 7:30 p.m. Tickets, $9 to $12 
12, Tales of Hanukkaft. Now. 19 through ‘Dec. 13, Andie Aight 
oak $350, or black $399 25 thtough Mar. 19, Lies My Father The Playhouse Dinrier Theater, Box ingale Sang. 
(futon additional.) Told Me: 100, 108 Main St. Amesbury, 208-9444. Mar, 3 through Mar. 27, As 
Lite Flags Theatre, Northampton lormances Wed. through Cur- May 5 through 29, archy and mehitabel. 
- Other hardwood frames start at $150. Center for the Arts, Oid School Common, . tain time Wed. through Sat., 8:30 p.m. Your Theatre, 71 Maxfield St... New 
3 : : 17 New South St., Northampton, (413) - Curtain time on Sun.; 6:30 p.m. Tickets- Bedford, 993-0772. Performances Wed. 
. 256-1010. Performances-on Thurs. Fri, . for Wed. and Thurs., $8.50. With dinner, ‘Sun. Curtain time Wed. thr 
and Sat. Curtain time, 8 p.m. Tickets, $6 $15.50. Tickets on Fri. and Sat., $10. Sat., 8 p.m. On Sun., 2 p.m. Tickets, 
THE MATTRESS GO. Theatre Group wal Wih dinner, $18.50. Ticels on'Sun, and $7" Sudent and senor-ciizen 
touring wi tions 50. dinner, $12.50.Group rates counts 
i 1124 Cambridge St., Cambridge, MA the People, Ah Women!, and other plays. and season tickets available. Call for Oct. 21 through 31, Entertaining Mr 
617-547-1213 Call for more information. more information. 
Nov. 12 through 21, Split Shift. arith Nov. 1 through 24, Extremities 
ime 


| 
SPSALE | | SALEES 
dot. Rte. 2 Baldwinvitie Rd. exit Templeton, Me. open 7 days a week 
$19 
Ongoing, Shear Madness. : 
: | \ | 
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JAMBOREE! 


Buy any régularly priced Levi item 


and receive the second item at half price. (Half priced item 
must be of equal or lower value.) : 


65 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
CROSS FROM 


OSTON + 236-444 


Price $36.99 


Mickey Finn and the Celtics winning team 


ENTER WIN 
A Sport Fans Night Out 


Register to win at Mickey Finn, Huntington Ave. location 
* Pair of tickets to see the World Champion Boston Celtics 
* Limousine service for the evening « Dinner for two 


VISA 


39 TEMPLE PLACE 
DOWNTOWN CROSSING 
OSTON + 542-829 


| Levi's [ 
pe jeans. make tem e e 
th 
—— 
on Denin 
(a) | ® 
— ~ 
4 : 
astercard AMERICAN 
EXPRES 


Welcome! 
I'd like to personally invite 
you to become a member 
of our unique Club. Yeah, 
| know, there are lots 


of clubs. 
But take it from.me, your Club.president, 
there’s only one Lite Beer Athletic Club. 
Our Club members are a diverse group... 
’ men and women who love not only the spirit - 
of athletic competition, but also love just having 
a plain ol’ good time. 
Of course the real reason to join is the 
fringe benefits package you receive when 
you become a mem 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 


* Subscription to Quarterly Lite Beer Athletic 
_ Club Magazine 


* Personalized Membership Card 

* Offers on Lite Beer Athletic Club 
Sportswear 

% Membership Certificate and Decal 

* Special Offers for Club Members Only 

* Behind-the-Scenes Look at Miller Lite 
All-Stars 

Ask Bartender for details or Call 1-800-VIP-LITE 


- We've even set up a special toll-free number 
for you... 1-800-VIP-LITE. (illinois residents: 
1-800-321-5286) Sign up today. I'll see you 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


in the club. 
- Monster Dash Bewitching Ball — 
October 31 = 
MonsterDash—November? | 

Killington SkiFest— —‘The first 1000 members to show their 
| January,1988 LBAC cards at our booths in Faneuil Hall 
| October 31st and November 1st will 


_receive a free New England Patriots calen- 
dar. Non-members can sign up at the 
booths. Your $3.00 membership fee will go 

‘to the CHILDREN’S WARD at 
BOSTON HOSPITAL. 


Call 1-617-461-0808 
to sign up for the Monster Dash. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


UNDER NEW, EXCITING 


“COMEDY™ 
LUB 


EVERY 


MOTION, 


THE SMASH HIT 
ALL-MALE 
MUSICAL REVIEW 


As seen on Donahue 


EVERY WED. 
THROUGH SAT. 


BACHLORETTE PARTIES «4 
BIRTHDAY PARTIES «| ) 
LADIES' NIGHT 
OUT 


EXCITING NEW 
CLUB 


TUE 
THRU 


NMI 


CENTER 


100 WARRENTON STREET 


~ (In the heart of Boston’s Theater District) 
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Invest 


ourself 


One of the most stimulat- 
*e ing and challenging books 
oa 32 weeks on ever written, DIANETICS 
. the N.Y. Times will give you a new look at 
y your life and your 
bestseller list. 
cots in | discoveries about the 
OF ciear Bey compared to the discov- 


$ Page © _ery of the wheel or fire. 


vee 


“Can aches and pains ey 
be caused by the mind? —3 


_ Millions have read , 
DIANETICS and use 


127 its principles to live 
= happier and more con- 
fident lives. 
How can you increase 
your potential for 


success? 
See page 57 
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° 
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Buy it at famed your COMPLETE bookstore 


Copyright © 1986 Bridge plications Inc ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. DIANETICS ™ is a trademark and seryice.mark owned by RTC and is used with its permission. 
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